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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED, 


A.—For the Deva-nagari alphabet, and others related to it— 


^ d, 

t^ it, ^ w. 


Tf e, Tie, 

V ai, 

^ 0, 

^0, ^ au. 

m ka 

kha ga ^ gha 

^ nn 

^ cha 

^ chha 

mja 

jha ^ na 

Z ta 

Z tha ^ da Z dha 

’ll na 

fT ta 

SI tha 

^ da 

^ dha vr na 

XT pa 

TRpAa ^ba TT bha 

TT ma 

2T ya 

"K ra 

^ la 

^ va or loa 

35 sa 

sha xff so 

^ ha 

^ ?’o 

Z ftia 

la 

3 Ef lha. 


Visarga (:) is represented hy A, thus : kramasah. Amswdra (') is represented 
by Th, thus sirhh, #35 vams. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
ngt and is then written ng ; thus ha ngsa. Anumsika or Ghandra-Undu is re¬ 

presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus w md. 

B._For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindostani— 


1 

ff, etc. 

5 d 

D 

d 

) 


s 

t 

i 


b 

ch 

3 

d 

J T 

A 

i_r 

sh 

t 

gJk 

V . 

P 

Z ^ 


z 

J « 


s 


f 

0 

t 

]ch 



) sh 


? 

6 

Q 


t 





b 

t 

*• 


k 

<£^ 

s 





b 

z 


9 









J 

1 









r 

m 









w 

n 









yj 

when representing anunasika 










in DSva-nSgari, by over 










nasalized vowel. 









) 

w or r 









Jb 

A 










y, etc. 


Tanwin is represented hy n, thus fauran. Alif-i maqsura is represented 
by d — thus, d(i‘toa. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent A is not transliterated, thus handa. 

When pronounced, it is written,—thus, gundh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera¬ 
tion. Thus, tan, not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
cbLacters above the line. Thus (Hindi) dekhnd, pronounced dekhtd ; (Ka^- 

miri) kar", pronounced kor; (Bihari) dekhath'. 



C.—Special letters peculiar to special languages will be dealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important instances 
may be noted 

(а) The ts sound found in Marathi ('^), Pushto (^), Ka^miri {^, ^), Tibetan 

(i’), and elsewhere, is represented by ts. So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by tsh. 

(б) The dz sound found in Marathi (of), Pushto (^), and Tibetan (tS) is repre¬ 

sented by dzt and its aspirate by d^h. 

(c) KaSmlri is represented by n. 

{d) Sindhi Western Panjabi (and elsewhere on the N.-W. Frontier) and 
Pushto or ^ are represented by n. 

The following are letters peculiar to Pushto:— 

t i ^ts or dzy according to pronunciation; 'i d ; j^r ; or g, accord¬ 
ing to pronunciation; or kh, according to pronunciation ; J or ^n. 

(f) The following are letters peculiar to Sindhi :— 

V A6 ; w bh ; th ; ^ t ; ^ th ; ^ph ; ^ jj; jh ; ^ chh ; 

^dh; >i d; idd; i dh ; ^k; kh; ^gg; ^ gh; 




n; ^ y,. 


f* 






D. —Certain sounds, which are not provided for above, occur in transcribing lan¬ 
guages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from transliterat- 
ing) languages (such as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken sounds. 
The principal of these are the following:— 

«, represents the sound of the a in all. 

a in hat. 
e in met. 
o in hot. 

e in the French dtait. 

0 in the first o in promote, 
o in the German schon. 
a in the „ muhe. 
th in think, 
th in this. 

The semi-consonants peculiar to the Munda languages are indicated by an apos¬ 
trophe. Thus k\ t\ p\ and so on. 

E. —When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Tims in (Khowar) dsaistai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on 
the first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 


a, 

e, 

o, 

e, 

o, 

o, 

it, 

th, 

dh, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Dravida race. 


About one-fifth of the total population of India speak languages belonging to the 
Munda and Dravidian families. These forms of speech have been called by anthropologists 
the languages of the Dravida race. 

If we exclude the north-eastern districts from consideration, the population of the 

Indian peninsula can be said to represent two distinct anthro¬ 
pological types—the Aryan and the Dravidian. The latter 
has been described as follows by Air. Eisley :— 

‘ In the Dravidian type the form of the head usually inclines to be dolichocephalic, 
but all other characters present a marked contrast to the Aryan. The nose 
is thick and broad, and the formula expressing its proportionate dimensions 
is higher than in any known race, except the Negro. The faeial angle is 
comparatively low; the lips are thick; the face wide and fleshy; the features 
coarse and irregular. The average stature ranges in a long series of tribes 
from 156'2 tol62T centimetres; the figure is squat, and the limbs sturdy. 
The colour of the skin varies from very dark brown to a shade closely 
approaching black . . . The typical Dravidian . . . has a nose as broad 
in proportion to its length as the Negro.’ 


The hair is curly, and in this respect the Dravidians differ from the Australians, with 
whom they agree in several other characteristics. 

The Dravidian race is not found outside India. It has already been remarked that 

the Australians share many of the characteristics of the 

Distribution of the race. -r^ . i i 

Dravidians. Anthropologists, nevertheless, consider them to 
be a distinct race. The various Alon-Khmer tribes and the Sakeis of Alalacca agree with 
the Dravidians in having a dolichocephalic head, a dark colour of the skin, and curly 
hair. They are not, however, considered to be identical with them. 

Archaeologists are of opinion that the various stone implements which are found from 
Chota Nagpur on the west to the Alalayan peninsula on the east are often so similar in 
kind that they appear to be the work of one and the same race. Attention has also been 
drawn to analogous customs found all over the same area, and to other coincidences. It 
will be mentioned later on that philological reasons can likewise be adduced to support the 
supposition of a common substratum in the population of parts of Nearer India, Farther 
India, and elsewhere. We cannot decide whether the Dravidian race is directly descended 
from that old substratum. At all events, tbe race is commonly considered to be that of 
the aborigines of India, or, at least, of Southern India. 

The various groups into which anthropology divides men are nowhere pure and 
unmixeJ. There are also within the Dravidian race great fluctuations in the shape of the 
skull, the form of the nose, the darkness of the skin, and so forth. It seems therefore 
necessary to conclude that, in the course of time, numerous racial crossings have taken 
place. 

B 
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MUNDA AND DRAVIDIAN. 


The probability of such a conclusion is enhanced by a consideration of the languages 

spoken by the Dravidian race. According to the eminent 

Language. l ^ 

German philologist and ethnologist Friedrich Muller, they 
are the Munda dialects, Singhalese, and the Dravidian languages proper. Muller’s 
classification of the languages of the world is based on principles which differ widely from 
those adopted by former writers on the subject, and it will be necessary to give a short 
explanation of his methods in order to ascertain how much importance he himself would 
attach to the fact that several languages of different origin are, in his system, classed 
together within one and the same group. 

According to Muller, man can only have developed a real language after having split 
up into races, and the various languages in actual use must therefore be derived from 
different racial bases. Nay, it seems even necessary to assume that the individual 
race had often split up into further sub-divisions before developing a language of its own. 
All the languages of one race are not, therefore, necessarily derived from the same 
original. 

Among the languages of the Dravida race Singhalese occupies a position of its own 
and does not appear to have anything to do with the rest. It is an Aryan dialect and 
has been brought to Ceylon from India at a very early period. There seem to be traces 
of a non-Aryan substratum, under the Aryan superstructure, but we are not as yet in a 
position to judge with certainty as to the nature of this substratum. 

With regard to the remaining languages of the race, opinion has been divided, some 

. ^ scholars thinking it possible to derive the Munda and 

Munda and Dravidian. . t - » « 

Dravidian forms of speech from the same original, and others 
holding that they have nothing to do with each other. The latter opinion seems to be 
commonly held by scholars in Europe. 

The Kev. F. Hahn, on the other hand, in his Kw'uMk Grammar, Calcutta, 1900, 
pp. 98 and ff., maintains that there is a strong Dravidian element in Mundari grammar. 
Mundari is a typical Munda language, and the view advocated by Mr. Hahn accordingly 
leads up to the suggestion of a connexion between the Munda and Dravidian forms of 
speech, %.e., among all the principal languages of the Dravidian race. This theory is a 
priori very probable. An examination of Mr. Hahn’s arguments will, however, show 
that it cannot be upheld.^ 

He commences by giving a list of words which are common to the Munda Mundari 
and to the Dravidian Kurukh. He does not attach much importance to such cases of 
coincidence in vocabulary, and rightly so. In the first place, Kurukh has largely borrowed 
from Mundari, and in the second place, it is only to be expected that many words should 
be common to the two families. Even if we assume that the Dravidian race of the 
present day consists of two originally different elements, the Mundas and the Dravidas, it 
must have been formed or rather must have developed in such a way that the two original 
races were mixed together. The result of such a mixture must inevitably be that the 
languages of both races influenced each other in vocabulary. Moreover, the list published 

1 My non-acceptance of Mr. Hahn’s conclusions must not be taken as suggesting that I have anytliing but the greatest 
respect for the modesty and learning displayed in his Kurukh Grammar. Indeed, it is the fact that these conclusions are 
supported by his authority that has compelled me to enter into details in giving my reasons for differing from him. Other¬ 
wise the question could have been dismissed in a few words. 
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by Mx. Hahn contains several Aryan loan-words and also some words where the analogy is 
only apparent. Compare Mundari engd, mother, but Kurukh ing-yd, jwy-mother, in which 
the word ing means ‘ my.’^ 

I therefore pass by the asserted correspondence in vocabulary. It seems to me that 
a thorough comparison of Munda and Dravidian vocabulary will show that the common 
element is unimportant. 

Mr. Hahn further mentions some points where he finds a correspondence between 
Munda and Dravidian grammar. It will be necessary to extend the investigation to 
other features also, in order to show the true relationship existing between the two families. 
Mr. Hahn’s arguments can then be referred to in their proper place. 

Phonology.— The most striking feature of Munda phonology is the existence of the 
so-called semi-consonants. There is nothing corresponding to these in Dravidian 
languages. On the other hand, the interchange between soft and hard consonants in 
Dravidian is not a feature of the Munda forms of speech. 

Formatioil of words. —The Munda languages like the Dravidian ones make use 
of suffixes. The same is, however, the case iu all Indian, and in many other, languages, 
and it is, moreover, possible or even probable that the use of suffixes in Munda is largely 
due to the influence of Dravidian or Aryan forms of speech. The Dravidian languages 
have nothing corresponding to the Munda infixes. 

Nouns. —Dravidian nouns are of two kinds, viz., those that denote rational beings, 
and those that denote irrational beings, respectively. The two classes differ in the 
formation of the plural, and also in other respects. The state of affairs in Munda is 
quite different. Here we find the difference to be between animate and inanimate nouns* 
quite another principle of classification, pervading the whole grammatical system. Both 
classes, moreover, denote their plural in the same way. Purther, Dravidian languages 
often have different forms for the masculine and feminine singular of nouns denoting 
rational beings, while the Mundas make no difference whatever. 

Dravidian languages have two numbers, the singular and the plural. The Munda 
dialects have three. 

The formation of cases is quite different in the two families. The Dravidian languages 
have a regular dative and an accusative, while the cases of the direct and indirect object 
are incorporated in the verb in Munda. The suffix ke, which is used to denote the direct 
and the indirect object in some mixed dialects of Mundari, is a foreign element. In the 
face of such facts the comparison of the Kurukh ablative suffix with Mundari 
which is not a real ablative suffix, is of no avail, even if the Kurukh ti, nil, should prove 
to be different in its origin from Tamil inru, Kanarese inda, Tulu edd. 

In this connexion it should also be noted that the Munda languages do not possess 
anything corresponding to the Dravidian oblique base. 

Adjectives. —Adjectiyes are of the same kind in both families. The same is, 
however, the case in almost all agglutinative languages. 

Numerals. —No connexion whatever can be traced between the Munda and 
Dravidian numerals. Moreover .the principles prevailing in the formation of higher 

' 1 0 mother, is a very common word in many languages. It also occnrs in Santali under the form of at/o. Like so 
many other terms of relationship it is a nursery word and cannot be adduced as a proof of relationship between such languages 
as possess it. 
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MUNDA anb bravibian. 


numbers are different in the two families. The Dravidas count in tens, the Mundas in 
twenties. 

Pronouns.— T. he pronoun in, ing, I, in Munda dialects has been compared by 
Mr. Hahn with the Kurukh en, oblique eng. It will, however, be shown in the 
introduction to the Dravidian family that the base of the Dravidian word for ‘ I ’ is 
probably e, while the essential part of the Munda pronoun is ii or n. 

Mr. Hahn further remarks that both families have different forms for the plural of 
the personal pronoun of the first person according to whether the partv addressed is 
included or not. It will be pointed out in the introduction to the Dravidian familv that 
it is very questionable whether this is originally a feature of the Dravidian forms of speech. 
Moreover, the use of two different forms for ‘ we ’ occurs in other families which have 
nothing to do with the Mundas and Dravidas, e.g., in the Nuba languages, the Algonquin 
languages, etc. 

Mr. Hahn further compares Kurukh eka, who ? with Mundari oho. But the base of 
e-ha is e or 'i, as is clearly shown by other Dravidian forms of speech. 

No conclusion whatever can be drawn from the absence of a relative pronoun in both 
families. The same is, as is well known, the case in numerous languages all over the 
world. 

Verbs.— Every trace of analogy between the Munda and Dravidian families disappears 
when we proceed to deal with the verbs. Mr. Hahn compares some suffixes in Kurukh 
and Mundari. It is not necessary to show in detail that his comparisons will not stand a 
close examination. I shall only take one typical instance. He compares the Mundari suffix 
of the simple past tense passive jan, which corresponds to Santali en, with Kurukh jan, 
which is the termination of the first person singular feminine of such verbs as end in n. 
The j of the Kurukh tense is softened from eh, as is clearly shown by connected dialects. 
The / of Mundari jan, on the other hand, is derived from y in yan = Santali en. The 
final n of Kurukh jan is the personal termination of the first person singular, and is 
dropped in other persons ; the n of Mundari jan is the sign of the passive and runs through 
all persons. 

The rest of Mr. Hahn’s comparisons are of the same kind and can safely be left out of 
consideration. 

On the other hand, the whole conjugational system is quite different in the Dravidian 
and in Munda languages. The Dravidian system is very simple, only comprising two or 
three tenses; in Munda we find an almost bewildering maze of conjugational forms. The 
Dravidian verb can be characterized as a noun of agency ; the Munda verb is an indefinite 
form which may be used at will as a noun, an adjective, or as a verb. The most 
characteristic features of the Munda verb, the categorical a and the incorporation of the 
direct and the indirect object in the verb, are in absolute discord with Dravidian 
principles. The Munda languages, on the other hand, do not possess anything correspond¬ 
ing to the Dravidian negative conjugation. 

It is not necessary to go further into detail. The two families only agree in such 
■points as are common to most agglutinative languages, and there is no philological reason 
for deriving them from the same original. 
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On the other hand, the Mundas and the Dravidas belong to the same ethnic stock. 

It has, however, already been remarked that the physical 
type is not uniform throughout. If we are allowed to infer 
from this fact that the Dravidian race is a mixed one and consists of more than one 
element, the philological facts just drawn attention to seem to show that the chief 
components of the actual race are the Mundas on the one hand and the Dravidas on the 
other. The Mundas are everywhere found in the hills and jungles, i.e. in surroundings 
in which we might reasonably expect to find the remnants of aboriginal races. AYe can¬ 
not, however, now decide if the dialects spoken by them at the present day are derived 
from the language of those aborigines, and there are, moreover, no traces of their having 
at any time been settled in the south. With regard to the Dravidas, some authorities 
believe that they arrived in India from the south, while others suppose them to have 
entered it from the north-west where a Dravidian language is still spoken by the Brahuis 
of Baluchistan. The Brahuis do not belong to the Dravidian race, but are anthropologi¬ 
cally Eranians, i.e. they have merged into the race of their neighbours. It is possible 
that the same is the case with the Dravidian tribes of the south wherever they came from, 
but anthropology only teUs us that the Dravidian race comprises Mundas and Dravidas, 
and we have no information to show that the Dravidas are not the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the south. 

Philology does not tell us much about the question. It will be shown later on that 
the Munda languages agree in so many points with various forms of speech in Earther 
India, the Malay peninsula, and the Nicobars, that there must be some connexion between 
them all. The Dravidian languages, on the contrary, form an isolated group. There are 
no traces of connected forms of speech in the surrounding countries. Compamtive 
philologists agree that the Munda languages, Kbassi, Mon-Khmer, Nancowry, and the 
speech of the aboriginal races of the Malay peninsula contain a common substratum, 
which cannot be anything else than the language of an old race which was once settled 
in all those countries. No traces of that common stock can be shown to exist in the 
Dravidian forms of speech, and from a philological point of view, it therefore seems 
probable that the Dravidian languages are derived from the speech of an aboriginal 
Dravidian population of Southern India, while the Dravidian race at some remote period 
has received an admixture of tribes belonging to the same stock as the Mon-Khmers of 
Earther India. 

The question of the origin and the old distribution of the Dravidian race cannot, 
however, be solved by the philologist. It is a subject which properly belongs to the 
domain of anthropology, and of anthropology alone. The denomination of the race is that 
given by anthropologists, and from the point of view of the philologist it is just as unsuit¬ 
able as, if not more unsuitable than, the name Aryan which is used by some to denote the 
old people Avhose language is the origin of the various Indo-European tongues. Eor our 
present pm’pose it is sufficient to state that the languages of the Mundas and the Dravidas 
are not connected but form two quite independent families. They will accordingly be 
described as such, and I now proceed to give a more detailed account of the Alunda 
family. 
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Part I. 


Munda Family. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Muada family is the least numerous of the four linguistic families which divide 
among themselves the bulk of the population of India. The number of speakers is only 
about three millions. 

The Munda family has been known under various names. Hodgson classed the 
^ ^ ^ languages in question under the head of Tamulian. Ho, 

Santali, Bhumij, Kurukh, and Murdari are, according to 
him, ‘ dialects of the great Kol language.’ The word Kol or Kolh is a title applied 
by Hindus to the Hos, Hundaris, and OraOs, and sometimes also to other tribes of the 
Munda stock. Among the Santals the corresponding word kdlhs is used to denote a 
tribe of iron smelters in the Sonthal Parganas and neighbourhood. It is probably con¬ 
nected with caste names such as Koli, but we do not know anything really certain about 
the original meaning of the word. Kola occurs as the name of a warrior caste in the 
Harivarhsa. The word kola in Sanskrit also means ‘pig,’ and some authorities hold that 
this word has been used by the Aryans as a term of abuse in order to denote’.he 
aboriginal tribes. According to others ‘ Kol ’ is the same word as the Santali hdr, a man. 
This word is used under various forms such as hdr, hdrd, ho, and koru by most Munda 
tribes in order to denote themselves. The change of r to Z is familiar and does not give 
rise to any difficulty. It is even possible that the Aryans who heard the word hdr or kor 
confounded it with their own word kola, a pig. The Santali form kdlhd must in that 
case have been borrowed back again from the Aryans. 

The name Kol has the disadvantage that it is not used in India to denote all the 
various tribes of the .Munda family. On the other hand, it is also applied to the OraOs 
who speak a Dravidian dialect. It is therefore apt to be misunderstood. As has 
already been remarked, Hodgson used the name to denote Ho, Santali, Bhumij, Kurukh, 
and Mundari. He was followed by Logan, who, however, excluded Kurukh. Logan also 
followed Hodgson in considering the Munda languages as a Dravidian group, which he 
called North Dravidian. Both he and Hodgson, accordingly, laboured under the illusion 
that the languages of Mundas and the Dravidas were derived from the same original. 

The late Professor Max Muller was the first to distinguish between the Munda and 
Dravidian families. He says :— 

‘ I can see indeed many coincidences between Uraon, Bajmahali, and Gondi on 
one side, and Sinhbhum {i.e. Ho), Sontal, Bhumij, and Mundala words on 
the other, but none whatever between these two classes. I, therefore, 
suppose that in the dialects of the last four tribes, we have traces of a lan¬ 
guage spoken in India before the Tamulian conquest . . . The race by which 
these dialects are used may have merged into the Tamulic in places where 
both have been living together for some time. Both are, therefore, 
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promiscuously called Koles. But historically as well as physiologically there is 
sufficient evidence to show that two different races, the Tamulic and an 
earlier race, came in contact in these regions, whither both fled before the 
approach of a new civilisation . . . These people called themselves “ Munda,” 
which, as an old ethnic name, I have adopted for the common appellation 
of the aboriginal Koles.’ 

The designation of the family as the ‘ Munda family ’ is thus due to Max Miiller, 
and it has been retained in this Survey because it is that originally given by the scholar 
who first clearly distinguished the family from the Dravidian forms of speech, and 
because other names which have been proposed are objectionable for other reasons. It is 
not, however, a very appropriate denomination. The word Munda is used by foreigners 
to designate the Mundas of the Ranchi district, i.e. only a section of the whole race. 
In Mundari it denotes the village chief and is also used as an honorific designation of 
landed proprietors, much in the same way as Manjhi in Santali. 3Iunda therefore 
properly only applies to that section of the tribe who speak the Mundari language, and 
its use as a common designation of the whole family is only a conventional one. 

The denomination Munda was not long allowed to stand unchallenged. Sir George 
Campbell in 1866 proposed to call the family Kolarian. He was of opinion that Kol had 
an older form Kolar which he thought to bo identical with Kanarese kallar, thieves. 
There is absolutely no foundation for this supposition. Moreover, the name Kolarian is 
objectionable as seeming to suggest a connexion with Aryan which does not exist. 

The name Kolarian has, however, in spite of such disadvantages become very widely 
used. Mr. Skrefsrud, and after him Professor Thomsen of Copenhagen, have brought 
a new' name into the field, viz. Kherwarian or Kharwarian. Kherwar or Kharw'ar is 
according to Santffil tradition, the name given to the old tribe from which Santals, 
Hos, Mundas, Bhumij, and so forth are descended. So far as I can see it includes the 
bulk of the family, and has great advantages as compared with other titles. It is not, 
however, quite free from objection. There are no indications of the southern and 
western tribes, such as Kharia, Juang, Savara, Gadaba, and Kurku, having ever been 
included in the Kherwar tribe, and there seems to be little reason for replacing one 
incorrect name by another which is less incorrect, it is time, but is still not quite appro¬ 
priate, The name Kherwari will therefore in this Survey be reserved for the principal 
Munda language which is known as existing in several slightly varying dialects such as 
Santali, Mundari, Ho, and so forth. 

If we were to coin a new term for the family, the analogy of the denomination Dravi¬ 
dian might suggest our adopting a Sanskrit name. In Sanskrit the common name for 
the Munda aborigines seems to be Nishada. The Nisliadas are identified with the 
Bhillas. They are found to the south-east of Madhyades'a and in the Vindhya range. 
Their country is said to begin at the place where the river Sarasvati disappears in the 
sands. In other words, the Nishadas lived in the desert and in the hills to the south 
and east of the stronghold of the Aryans, i.e. in districts where we now find Munda tribes 
of their descendants. Compare Wilson’s Vishnu Ttirana^ pp. 100 and f. 

It would, however, only mean adding to the confusion which already exists if we 
were to jiropose a new name for the family, and the denomination introduced by Max 
Midler when he first showed that the languages in question formed one distinct group, 
will be adhered to in these pages. 
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The principal home of the Munda languages at the present day is the Chota 
. . Naspnr Plateau. Speakers are further found in the 

Area Within which spoken. 7 , . . 

adjoining districts of Madras and the Central Provinces, and 
in the Mahadeo Hills. They are almost everywhere found in the hills and jungles, the 
plains and valleys being inhabited by people speaking some Aryan language. 

The Munda race is much more widely spread than the Munda languages. It has 
already been remarked that it is identical with the Dravidian race which forms the 
bulk of the population of Southern India, and which has also contributed largely to the 
formation of the actual population of the North. It is now in most cases impossible to 
decide whether an individual tribe has originally used a Munda or a Dravidian form of 
speech. The two racial groups must have merged into each other at a very early 
period. One dialect, the so-called Nahali, still preserves traces of a manifold influence. 
It appears to have originally been a Munda form of speech, but has come under the 
influence of Dravidian languages. The result is a mixed dialect which has, in its turn, 
come under the spell of Aryan tongues, and which will probably ere long become an 
Aryan language. The same development has probably taken place in many other 
cases. The numerous Bhil tribes occupy a territory of the same kind as that inhabited 
bv the Mundas. Their various dialects show some traces of Dravidian influence, and 
it seems allowable to infer that these are the result of the same development the first 
stage of which lies before us in Nahali. It is also probable that the tribes who speak 
various broken dialects in Western India, such as Koll and so forth, have originally 
used a Munda form of speech. It is not, however, now possible to decide the question. 

There are, on the otlier hand, several Aryanised tribes in Northern India who have 
certainly once spoken some Munda dialect. Such are the Cheros in Behar and Chota 
Nagpur, the Kherwars, the S ivaras who have formerly extended so far north as 
Shahabad, many of the so-called Rajbansis, and so forth. Traces of an old IMunda 
element are apparently also met within several'libeto-Bunnan dialects spoken in the 
Himalayas. Compare the remarks in Voi. iii. Part i of this Survey. At all events, Munda 
languages must once have been spoken over a wide area in Central India, and probably 
also in the Ganges valley. They were, however, early superseded by Dravidian and 
Aryan forms of speech, and at the present day, only scanty remnants are found in 
the hills and jungles of Bengal and the Central Provinces. 

It is no longer possible to decide to what extent the Munda languages can have 

influenced the other linguistic families of India. Our 
Munda element m Dravidian knowledire of them onlv dates b'lck to the middle of the 

and Aryan languages. 

last century. Attention will be drawn to a few facts in 
the introduction to the Dravidian family which apparently point to the existence of a 
Munda element in Dravidian graiumar. The whole matter is, however, beyond the 
limit of our observations, as the Munda influence must have been exercised at a very 
early period. In the case of Aryan languages, the Munda influence is apparently 
unimportant. Professor Thomsen is of opinion that such an influence has prob¬ 
ably been at play in fixing the principle regulating the inflexion of nouns in Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. It is, however, more probable that it is Dr ividian languages which have 
modified Aryan grammar in such characteristics, and that the Munda family has thus, 
at the utmost, exercised only an indirect influence through the Dravidian forms of 
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speech. There is, howev'er, one instance where Munda principles appear to have 
pervaded an Aryan language, viz. in the conjugation of the Bihari verb. Though the 
different forms used to denote an honorific or non-honorific subject or object and the 
curious change of tlie verb when the object is a pronoun of the second .person singular 
can be explained from Aryan forms, the whole principle of indicating the object in the 
verb is thoroughly un-Aryan, but quite agrees with llunda grammar. The existence 
of a similar state of affairs in Ka.4miri and in Shina must, of couree, be accounted for iu a 
different way. 

It has already been remarked that The Mundas and Dravidas are considered by 

anthropologists to belong to the same race, hut that their 

Relationship to other languages. , i. i. i • t i- i 

languages are not coimected. uitlim India proper the 
Munda dialects form an isolated philological group. In Farther India and on the Xico- 
bar Islands, on the other hand, we find a long series of dialects which in so many impor¬ 
tant points agree with the Munda languages that it seems necessary to assume a certain 
connexion. These languages include the so-called Mon-Khmer family, the dialects spoken 
by the aboriginal inhabitants of the Malayan Peninsula, and Xicobarese. 

A short account of the Mon-Khmer family has been given above, in Vol. ii, pp. 1 and 

fp. A list of authorities will be found in the same place. The 
family comprises several languages and dialects, and some of 
them differ considerably from the others. This is for instance the case with Anamese, which 
is even considered by some not to be a member of the family. It must have branched off 
at a very early period and has later on come under the influence of Chinese. Similarly 
the Cham dialect of the old Kingdom of Champa has been largely influenced by Malay, 
and has even borrowed the Malay numerals. In spite of all this, however, there are 
so many points of analogy between all the dialects that they must be classed together as 
one family. 

The Mon-Khmer dialects had long been considered as connected with the Tibeto- 
Chinese languages. Professor Kuhn has, however, shown that they form a separate 
family, and that connected forms of speech are found among the polysyllabic languages 
of Nearer and Farther India. Even anthropologically the speakers of Mon-Khmer dialects 
differ from the Chinese. 

The word Mon has long ago been compared with Munda, and nobody now doubts 
that there is a connexion between the Mon-Khmer and the Munda languages. It has 
already been remarked that ‘ Munda ’ is an Aryan word. It cannot therefore have 
anything to do with ‘ Mon,’ but that does not affect the argument. Pater 'VV. Schmidt 
has been good enough to inform me that an older form of Mon is Man. 

The first to draw attention to the connexion between the Munda languages and the 
Mon-Khmer family was Logan in his series of articles on the Ethnology of the Indo- 
Facijic Islands, in the Journal of the Indian A-rchipelago. ‘ Kol ’ is dealt with on pp, 199 
and ff. of \ ol. vii (1853). He was followed by F. Mason, in a paper on the Talaing 
language contributed to the fourth volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society (1854). Mason tried to show that many Mon words corresponded to others in 
use in Kolh {i.e. Mundari), Gondi, Kurukh, and Malto, His comparisons are not 
convincing. His word lists were, however, reprinted in the British Burma Gazetleer 
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and also in the seventeenth volume of the French Tieme de livguistiqne (pp. 167 and 

ff.). 

The comparative tables of numerals and pronouns published by Max Muller in his 
letter on the classification of Turanian languages were made use of by the German 
Professor W. Schott for a comparison of the numerals and pronouns in Mundari and 
Anamese. 

Sir A. Phayre followed Dr. Mason, and he also found his theory confirmed by 
the resemblance between the stone implements, the so-called shoulder-headed celts, found 
in Pegu and in Chota Nagpur, 

Other scholars such as Haswell and Forbes did not believe in the theory of a 
connexion. Forbes thought that there might have been intercourse, but no racial 
affinitv, between Mons and Mundas. 

A full discussion of the correspondence between Mon-Khmer and Munda vocabulary 
was given by Professor E. Kuhn in the paper mentioned under authorities below. He 
sums up his results as follows:— 

‘ There are unmistakable points of connexion between our monosyllabic Khasi- 
Mon-Khmer family and the Kolb languages, Nancowry, and the dialects 
of the aborigines of Malacca. It would be rash to infer at once from this 
fact that it has the same origin as those eminently polysyllabic languages. 
It seems, however, certain that there is at the bottom of a considerable portion 
of the population of Further and Nearer India a common substratum, over 
wiiich there have settled layers of later immigrants, but which, nevertheless, 
has retained such strength that its traces are still clearly seen over the whole 
area.’ 

The relationship existing between the Mon-Khmer languages and the dialects spoken 
by the wild tribes on the Malay Peninsula has lately been separately dealt with by 
Pater W. Schmidt. The result of his very careful and detailed studies is that the 
dialects in question, the so-called Sakei and Semang, must be considered as really 
belonging to the MOn-Khmer family, 

Me shall now turn to the relationship existing between the Munda and the Mon- 
Khmer languages. 

Phonology. —The phonetic systems agree in several points. Thus both families 
possess aspirated hard and soft letters. Both avoid beginning a word with more than one 
consonant, and so forth. The most characteiistic feature of Munda phonology are the 
so-called semi-consonants k’, ch\ t', p\ They are formed in the mouth in the same way 
as the corresponding hard consonants k, ch, t, andp, but the sound is checked, and the breath 
does not touch the organs of speech in passing out. The sound often makes the impression 
of being slightly nasalised, and we therefore find writings such as t>i or dn instead of f ; pm 
or hm insi ead of p\ and so forth. Some corresponding sounds exist in Sakei and connected 
languages. In the M5n-Khmer forms of speech final consonants are, as a general rule, 
shortened in various ways. Similarly in Cham final k, t, p, and h are not pronounced, 
or their enunciation is at least checked so that only a good observer can decide which 
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sound is intended. As examples from the Mon-Khmer languages, we may quote Khmer 
tdh, Bahnar tah, to lay down; Khmer tuch, like; Bahnar hacloi, in the same way ; 
Khmer tap, Bahnar tarn, to perforate, etc. It is impossible not to compare these sounds 
with the Munda semi-consonants. 

Formation of words.— It is difficult to compare the formation of words in the 
Munda and Mon-Khmer families. Nobody has as yet attempted to give a thorough 
analysis of the vocabulary of the Munda dialects, and I have not had access to sufficient 
materials for a thorough study of the Mon-Khmer languages.^ M e can, however, 
already point out some characteristics in which both families agree. The most 
important one is the eom'uoa use of infixes. Compare Khmer kal, to support; kh-n-al, 
support: Stieng, sa, eat; sc-p-a, food, and so forth. I may further mention the 
reduplication of the base or of its first letters, and the use of prefixes, though we are 
not as yet sufficiently acquainted with the role which those latter additions play in the 
formation of Munda words. 

Vocabulary-— Tlie vocabulary of both families often agrees in a very striking 
manner. Attention has lo'ig ago been di-awn to the conspicuous similarity of the 
numerals. Thesliort table uInch fellows will be siiflicient to illustrate the matter. 
Further details will be found in the works by Messrs. Kuhn and Schmidt mentioned 
under authorities: — 


Sac tali. 


Kbarla, 

Savara. 

Khmer. 

1, tnit' 


moyoi 

ho, ahoi, nii- 

mi/y. 

'1. bar 


uhdr 

bagu, bdr- 

llr. 

3. pti 

! 

upe 

ydgi, ydr- 

piy. 

4. pan 


i’pon 

tmji 

puon. 

5. mdrd 

i 

moloi 

molloi 

lira, MSn p’sun. 

6. lurui 

, 

tihtirit 

tudru, turru 

kron, Bahnar tbdrdu, MCn t'rdu. 

7. eae 


gill 

(jnl-ji 

grul. 

8. iral 

■' 

tham 

tam-ji 

kati, Anam tam, Sue thkol. 

9. aril 


tojii sin 

; tim-ji 

kansar, Bahnar toxin, Palanng 





tim. 

10. gal 

1 

gol 

. gal-ji 

nai, Lemet kel. 


It is not necessary to enter into a detailed discussion of the forms given in the table. 
The striking agreement leaps at once to the eye. 

With regard to pronouns we cannot expect <o find corresponding forms throughout. 
The old personal pronouns are so commonly replaced by complimentary nouns in all the 
lansuaaes of Farther India that it would often be useless to make a comparison. Some 
strikin? instances, however, are still avaih>hle which show that the two families have 

> Pater W. Scljmidt^ u.a&teily inaiment ol the phonology of the^e foims of sicech could not be utilized for this 

introduction. 
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here also preserved important traces of a common origin, or, at all events, of a common, 
substratum. Compare the table Avhieh follows :— 

I - 

I Wb two i Wb 


I 


' exoIusiTe. j 

incIosiTe. 

exclusive. | 

incluBive. 

Santali 

tn 

{a')lin 

(a)lan 

{a)ld ' 

! 

{_a)hon 

Bahnar 

in 

m 

ba 

non 

bon 


There is no difficulty in comparing Santali lili, I and he, with Bahnar ni. Com¬ 
pare Santali ndl, Mundari lei, see. 

The personal pronouns are often suffixed in both families in order to supnlv 
the place of possessive pronouns. 

We can further compare the demonstrative bases ni and no in Santali with Bahnar 
ne, this ; no, that, and so on. 

There is also a considerable proportion of the vocabulary which is common to both 
families. It will be sufficient to give a few instances. 

I.—Parts of the body. 

Bach. —Santali dea, Kharia hundahn, Savara hindon ; Bahnar hedu. 

Blood. —Santali mdyam ; Stieng maham. 

Bye. —Santali mat''; Bahnar, etc., mat. 

Foot. — Santali Juarg ijirl ; Bahnar yow; Stiengyow. 

Sand. —Sautali ti; Bahnar, etc., ti. 

Nose. —Santali mu, Bahnar, etc., muh. 

II.—Animals. 

Santali sim ; Bahnar sem, Mon che. 

Crab. —Santali katkdni ; Bahnar hotam. 

—Savara hinsor ; Huei, Sue, etc., sor. 

Fish. —Kurku kdku ; Bahnar, etc., ka. 

Feacock .—Siintali marak’; Mon mrdk. 

Snake. —Santali bin ; bahnar bih, Stieng bih. 

Tiger. —Santali kul, Mundari kuld, Mon, Bahnar kla, Kuy khola. 

III.—Objects of nature. 

Barth, —Santali at; Mundari ote ; Mon ti. 

Mountain. —Santali burn ; Kuy brou, bran. 

Forest. —Santali Ur ; Khmer hrei, Bahnar, etc., bri. 

Salt. —Santali bu-lu-h ; Stieng boh, Bahnar boh. 

Sun. —Santali sitl; Palaung sehei, Selong sen. 

Wood. —Sa.ntaii bir ; Baiinar, etc., bri. 

Water .—Sautali dak'; Bahnar, etc., dak. 

IV.—Mis cellaneous. 

Bie. — Santali gdcK; Khmer kh-m~och, corpse. 

Drunk. —Santali bul ; Bahnar, Khmer but. 
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;Eat. —Santali jam, jo ; Bahnar sa, Mon cha, Proons chon. 

Lie down. —Santali gitich'; Mon stik. 

Child. —SantMi hdn, Kurku kon ; Mon, Anam, etc., kon. 

Name. —Santali nu-tu-m, Korwa Sarara iilm, Kurku y 2 im«; Mon 

Khmer jhmbh. 

Not. —Santali ban ; Bengao bi. 

The preceding remarks will have been sufficient to show that the general frame-work 
of both families is so analogous that there must be a close connexion. The inflexional 
system and the structure of sentences, on the other hand, differ in both. I do not 
think that much importance should be attached to the fact that the modern order of 
words is different. The same is the case in two so closely connected groups of one and 
the same family as Tai and Tibeto-Burman. It is more important that the conjugation 
of verbs is quite different. It should, however, be borne in mind that we do not know 
much about the history of the Munda and Mon-Khmer languages. TTe cannot any 
more consider them as unmixed forms of speech, and the different conjugational system 
can very well be due to foreign influence. 

The Mon-Khmer languages are monosyllabic and the Munda family polysyllabic. 
That is not, however, a sufficient reason for separating the two families. It is only 
the bases in Mon-Khmer that are monosyllabic. Polysyllabic words are of common 
occurrence, just as is the case in Sakei and Semang, and it is very probable that further 
research will show that the bases of Munda words are likewise monosyllabic. 

The most probable solution of the whole problem seems to be that the Munda and 
the Mon-Khmer languages are derived from one and the same base. Each group has, 
however, had an independent history of its own, under the influence of various foreign 
elements. It seems probable that the Munda languages have developed the tendencies 
of the common parent tongue with the greatest fidelity. The tribes speaking them have 
led a more secluded existence than the Mon-Khmers. The old history of both groups is, 
however, as yet lost in the mist of antiquity. 

It has already been remarked that the aboriginal languages of the Malay Peninsula 
Aboriginal languages ofthe SO closely related to Mon-Khmer that Pater Schmidt, 

Malay Peninsula. latest and best authority on the subject, does not hesitate 

to consider them as a branch of that family. They are spoken by the Sakei and Semang 
tribes. The Sakeis are also anthropologically connected with the Mon-Khmer tribes. 
The Semangs, on the other hand, are Negritos, and Pater Schmidt is probably right in 
supposing that they have abandoned their original speech and adopted a foreign one. 
The oldest population of the Malay Peninsula were probably all Negritos, and the Sakeis 
are therefore perhaps later immigrants. According to Eorbes, ‘ the earliest Mon traditions 
speak of a race, called Beloos (monsters) whom the Mon and Burman races found 
occupying the sea-coast.’ It is possible that the ‘ Beloos ’ were Negritos. We do not, 
however, know anything certain about them or their history. 

It is not necessary to enter into details with regard to the dialects of the Sakeis 
and Semangs. Most of the remarks already made about the Mbn-Khmers apply 
equally to them. 
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According to Colonel Sir Richard Temple, ‘ the Nicobarese speak one language in 

six dialects so different as to be mutually unintelligible to the 
Nicobarese. These six dialects are, from North to South, Car-Nico- 

bar, Chowra, Teressa, Central, Southern and Shorn Pen.’ The same authority sums up 
the results of his enquiries into the philological position of Nicobarese as follows :— 

‘The Nicobarese have been on the same ground for at least 2,000 years, and they 
have a tradition of a migration from the Pegu-Tenasserim Coast. They have 
been quite isolated from the coast people, except for trade, for all that period. 
Their language has been affected by outside influences almost entirely only 
in trade directions, and then nob to a great degree. It has been subjected to 
internal change to a certain degree by the effects of tabu. Yet we find roots 
in the language of the kind that remain unchanged in all speech, which 
are apparently beyond question identical with those that have remained 
unchanged in the dialects of the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula ; these 
very roots owe their existence among the wild tribes to the effect on them 
of the influence of the Indo-Chinese languages, civilised and uncivilised. 
Considering then the long isolation of the Nicobarese, it is a fair inference that 
these islanders probably preserve a form of the general Indo-Chinese speech 
that is truer to its original forms than that of any existing people on the 
Continent.’ 

"When writing the above, Sir R. Temple was unacquainted with Pater Schmidt’s 
studies. We now know that the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula, the Sakeis and 
Semangs, speak a language which seems to be radically connected with Mon-Khmer. 
In the case of the Sakeis, it is probably the original language of the tribe, while the 
Semangs have adopted it from others. The many points of connexion between Nicobarese 
and those forms of speech therefore point to a similar state of affairs. 

Results of this part of the therefore sum up the preceding remarks as follows 

enquiry. j. a o 

The Mundas, the Mon-Khmer, the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Nicobarese all use forms of speech which can be traced back to a common source, though 
they mutually differ widely from each other. Each of the tribes has had a development 
of its own, and each dialect has, in each case, struck out on independent lines. Their 
development has also been influenced from without, in consequence of race mixture with 
outsiders. We cannot, however, any more trace the various stages in that development, 
because the old history of the tribes in question is not known to us. Pater W. Schmidt 
divides all these languages into three main branches, viz .:— 

I. Khassi; Wa angku, iiiang, Palaung, and Danaw; Nicobarese; 

II, Semang, Tembe, Senoi and Sakei; 

III. Mon-Khmer languages, Anamese, Bersisi, and Munda. 

Professor Vilhelm Thomsen of Copenhagen, in his paper On the position of the 
, Kherioarian Lcmgtiages, has tried to show that there is some 

Relation to Australian languages. • , , , , 

connexion between the Munda dialects and Australian 

languages. He says :— 

‘ I desire to draw attention to a series of very remarkable coincidences between 
them {i.e. the Munda languages) and several of the .... aboriginal 
languages in the southern part of the Australian continent, such as Dippil and 
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Turrubul in Southern Queensland ; Kamilaroy, ‘Wiradurei, Lake Macquarie, 
Wodi-Wodi, and others in New South Wales ; the languages spoken on the 
Encounter Bay and about Adelaide, and also the Parnkalla spoken to the 
west of Spencer’s Gulf in South Australia; and lastly several languages of 
West Australia. These South-Australian languages cannot, notwithstanding 
the great difference existing between them, be separated from each other, 
but they must be supposed to have some common origin. The points of 
analogy which have been supposed to exist between them and the Lravidian 
languages, must certainly be dismissed. Compare Eriedrich Miiller, Grun- 
driss der Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. ii, Part i, pp. 95 and tf. On the other 
hand, I think there is unquestionably a certain connexion between the 
Australian and Kherwarian languages. 

It is not only possible to point to similarity in vocabulary, but especial stress should 
be laid on the fact that the analogy extends to the principles according to 
which the languages are built up and to the relations and ideas which have 
found their expression in tlie grammatical forms. There seems also to be an 
unmistakable similarity in some details of these forms, if it is permissible to 
draw any conclusions in this respect so long as we are quite ignorant of the 
phonetical development of the languages. We cannot, however, expect to 
find any obvious analogy throughout in grammatical details, the less so when 
we remember how much the Australian languages themselves differ from 
each other in this respect.’ 

Professor Thomsen thinks that these similarities must be explained by the supposi¬ 
tion that Indian Mundas, or some closely connected tribe, emigrated towards the east 
and south-east, ‘ say to New Guinea, where von der Gabelentz thinks that they have left 
traces in the languages on the Maclay coast, but es[)ecially to the south of the Australian 
continent, where the languages still are of a kind similar to the Kherwarian, though 
crossings and intermixtures, of which nothing can as yet be known, have no doubt 
also taken place liere.’ 

A similar theory has been propounded by G. von der Gabelentz in his book I>ie 
Sprachvnssenschaft. Leipzig, 1891, pp. 274 and f. He says:— 

‘We are probably justified in speaking of a Kolarian-Australian family of 
languages.’ 

Von der Gabelentz has not adduced any facts in support of this view. It is possibly 
based on a comparison of materials which are not accessible to me. Professor Thomsen, 
on the other hand, gives some details, and it will be necessary to examine them. 


His first argument is based on some correspondence in 

Vocabulary. , , i . i . 

vocabulary, and he here enters into details, as follows :— 

‘ Santali in, I; Mundari in, ain. correspond to forms containing an n in aU 
Australian languages; thus Dippil, Turrubul, Kamilaroy, Adelaide, Parnkalla 
nai, etc. 

Santali alin, Mundari nlin, we two {i.e. he and I) correspond to Dippil nu-lin, 
a-len; Kamilaroy nu-le ; Wiradurei ; Lake Macquarie (oblique) na-lin 
(thou and l;nalin-pon, he and I); Adelaide, Parnkalla na-dli; West- 
Australian na-li. 
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Santali alii, ■we,=Turrubul nu-le ; Adelaide na-dlu, etc. 

Santall ^lni, md, he, she, it (animate beings) owa, (inanimate), should be com¬ 
pared with Lake Macquarie noa, he, that; xini, unoa, this; Dippil tinda, 
Turrubul icnndl, he, etc.’ 

Professor Thomsen further compares Santali m^f, eye, with Kamilaroy, Wiradm*ei 
»ii/, Wodi-Wocli Santall nose, with Kamilaroy, Dippil Turrubul miiro ; 

Santali foot, with MTradurei dinan, Kamilaroy dina, Dippil ; Santali 

Mr, man, with Lake Macquarie kore. Encounter Bay kom (compare Kurku koro) ; 
Santali han, not, with Dippil ba. We may add Santali aldn, Turrubul tnlun. Lake 
Macquarie, M"odi-Wodi Udun, tongue. 

With regard to numerals Professor Thomsen compares Santali mit\ mit'-tan, one, 
with Wodi-Wodi milun, Kamilaroy mdl; Santali Mr, two, with Lake Macquarie hulodra, 
Kamilaroy, Dippil, M’odi-Mmdi buldr. 

I now proceed to an examination of these comparisons and begin with the 
numerals. 

The similarity between Munda and Australian numerals is not very striking. Pew 
Australian languages possess more than the three first numerals. The form for ‘ one ’ 
differs in most oE them. Compare Lake Macquarie Wiradurei numbai, Kingki 

pieya; Turrubul kimar, Dippil kalim, Encounter Bay yamalaitye, Adelaide kunia, West 
Australian kain, gain, and so forth. Even Kamilaroy mdl a,nd Wodi-Wodi mifun do not 
exactly correspond to Santali mit\ the initial m of which word is an old prefix and at all 
events there can be no question of comparing the Australian word for ‘ one ’ in general 
with mil'. 

With regard to ‘two’, most Australian languages possess forms beginning with a b. 
Thus, Lake Macquarie bulodra, Wiradurei bida, Kamilaroy, Dippil, and Wodi-Wodi biildr, 
Wailwun bulugur, Kiugki bddela, Turrubul bddeld. Lake Tyers buluman. Lake Hind- 
marsh River Yarra MZotoi//, Jajowerong biilailsh, Vfiiouro bidkdt, Toungurong 

bullarbil. The base seems to be biila, biilo, or something like that. The similarity with 
Munda bdj' is far from being evident, even if b is not an old prefix (compare Lemet ar ; 
Kbassi dr) but belongs to the base. 

It cannot, however, be denied that a sort of similarity exists between the two first 
numerals in Munda and some Australian languages. It would be very rash 
to infer anything about their mutual relationship from this fact. A much more striking 
analogy can be found between the numerals in languages where community of origin is 
quite out of the question. Compare, for example, ek, one, in the language of the iMix- 
teques in America, with the Hindostani ek. Forms corresponding to Santali mif, one; 
bar, two, are found in some Negro languages of Africa. Compare Herero mue, one; 
vari, two ; Maba bar, two. 

Moreover, every trace of analogy between Munda and Australian languages ceases 
when we go beyond two. I therefore think we are forced to the conclusion that the 
analogy in the case of the two first numerals is only apparent. 

The same is, so far as I can see, the case with regard to pronouns. 

The pronoun ‘ I ’ has forms containing an n in many languages. Thus in Melane¬ 
sian nu, n, in Mande (Africa) n, Bullom (Africa) yan, and so forth. The pronominal 
suffixes of the first person in Australian languages, on the other hand, show that n is not 

D 
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essential to the pronoun. Compare Wiradurei na-dii, I, to which correspond the suffixed 
forms du and tu. Similarly in Encounter Bay, ‘ I ’ is nd-pe or nd-te, and the corre¬ 
sponding suffixes are ape, ap, an, ate. 

The forms of the dual and plural of the pronoun of the first person unquestionably 
bear some similarity to the corresponding llunda forms. In the Munda languages the 
bases of these forms are, however, lin, lin, and le, while lin, li, and le in the Australian 
languages appear to he su ffixes of number. Compare Lake Macquarie hu-la, you two, 
Encounter Bay nur-le, you two, and so forth. 

The apparent similarity between the forms for ‘ we two ’ and ‘ we ’ is more than 
outweighed by the fact that the Australian languages do not appear to distinguish 
between forms including and such as exclude the party addressed in the dual and plural 
of the personal pronoun of the first person. Professor Thomsen, it is true, mentions 
na-lin, thou and I; nalin-pon, he and I, from the dialect spoken at Lake Macquarie. 
The latter form, however, contains the ordinary dual na-lin, am A. the pronoun of the 
third person singular. It will he seen that the principle is quite different. 

Moreover, the parallelism between Munda and Australian languages ceases to 
exist when we consider the forms for ‘thou.’ Melanesian, on the other hand, has 
forms, sucli as mu, m, which correspond to the Munda am. Compare also Bullom 
(Africa) mun, moa, thou. 

Bases corresponding to Santali uni, nui, ona, noa, this, do occur not only in Austra¬ 
lian languages, but also in the Melanesian na, n, he, and in many other languages, includ¬ 
ing the Aryan dialects of India. 

I therefore think that no conclusion whatever can. be based on the apparent 
similarity in pronouns and numerals between the Munda languages on the one hand 
and the Australian on the other. 

If we turn to the other words compared by Professor Thomsen the result will be 
the same. The similarity is, in most cases, far from being striking. I omit from 
consideration the words for ‘nose’ and ‘foot’ in which no one will, I think, deny that 
the analogy is very small indeed. 

Eor ‘ eye’ we find the forms mil and mer which Professor Thomsen compares with 
Santali mat'. This latter word, however, more closely resembles forms such as mata, 
mat, meta, erne, and so forth, in numerous Oceanic languages. Compare also mili, and 
mit, or mill, i.e. mit' in several Tibeto-Burman forms of speech. 

‘ Man ’ is kore in Lake Macquarie and korn in Encounter Bay. This word of course 
resembles Santali hdr, Kurku koro, man. But so does also Eulbe gorko which hails 
from Africa. Moreover, the base of Kurku kord is probably rd, and kd an old prefix. 
Compare Khassi briw, man, which contains another prefix 6. Forms such as Kamilaroy 
giwir, Wiradurei gilir, Victoria kul-int, man, render the probability of a connexion with 
the !Munda word for ‘ man ’ very slight. 

Nor can any importance be attached to the similarity between Dippil ha, Santali, 
hail, not, when we consider Lake Macquarie kora, Wiradurei karia, Kamilaroy kdmil, 
Adelaide yako, West Australian hart, not, and when we remember that ha, not, 
also occurs in far-off African languages such as Hausa. 

An examination of the [loints in which tlie vocabularies of the Munda and the 
Australian languages have been supposed to agree therefore shows that such analoo-v 
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as seems to exist is too questiorLatle to be made the basis of any conclusion. It 
would be necessary to point out many more cases of unquestionable similarity in 
order to make the supposition of a connexion probable. 

Professor Thomsen’s opinion, that there is a connexion between the two families, 
is, however, less based on a comparison of vocabulary than on the analogy which he 
finds between the grammatical principles prevailing in both. He has not pointed to 
any definite facts in support of his view, and we must therefore base the remarks 
which follow on such materials as are available. 

Like the Munda languages, the Australian forms of speech do not clearly distin¬ 
guish between noun and verb. The same is, however, the 

Grammatical principles. 

case in so many languages all over the earth that no conclu¬ 
sions can be drawn from such analogy. 

Phonology. —The plionetical system of Austi-alian languages is extremely simple. 
There are no aspirates, no sibilants, no h, and probably originally no soft mutes such 
as g, d, or b. There is, more especially, nothing to correspond to the semi-consonants 
which are so characteristic of Munda languages. These sounds have, on the other hand, 
though without just cause, been compared with the so-called ‘ clicks ’ of African languages. 

Formation of words. —Th« Australian langujiges use suffixes in order to form new 
words. So far as we can see, they have nothing corresponding to the Munda infixes. 
This point is of some importance as affecting the whole structure of the language. 

Nouns. —Australian languages do not distinguish between animate and inanimate 
nouns, as do the Munda forms of speech and many other linguistic families. 

In Munda, there are three numbers. The same is the case with regard to pro¬ 
nouns in Australia. In the case of nouns, on the other hand, most Australian lan¬ 
guages do not distinguish number. In Adelaide and Encounter Bay, however, there 
are three numbers as in Munda. The dual suffi.xes are rlct or dla in Adelaide and 
erili in Encounter Bay, and those of the plural na and ar, respectively. Compare the 
suffixes of the pronoun of the third person, dual enk, plural or iu Encounter Bay. The 
numbers are, accordingly, indicated in the same way as in Mupda. Compare, however, 
also Encounter Bay nlng-enk, two ; nepold-ar, maltdi-ar, three. 

There are no separate suffixes to denote the subject and the object. This is, 
however, so generally the case in many languages that no conclusion can be based on the 
fact. The Australian languages, on the other hand, in one important point differ from 
the Munda forms of speech, viz., in possessing a separate suffix denoting the agent. 
Thus, wdkun-to minarin tatan, crow-by what eats ? what is the crow eating ? According 
to Professor Pr, MviUer this is a characteristic feature of all Australian languages. The 
similarity betweerf this suffix to and the ^lunda te is probably only apparent. The same 
is the case with the West Australian genitive suffix ak, ang, or, after vowels, rak, rang, 
as compared with Santalr ak', an, renk', rean. The corresponding form in most Austra¬ 
lian languases is ku. Such analogies become insignificant when we compare the geni¬ 
tive suffix ka, ga, in the language of the Bushmen, and aiig, nak, in Maba, both of which 
belong to Africa. 

Some remarks have already been made regarding numerals and pronouns. In this 
connexion I shall only point out that the Australian numerals do not go further than 
‘ three ’ and accordingly do not possess anything corresponding to the principle prevailing 
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in Mnnda and several other linguistic families of counting in twenties. There are 
further, no double sets of the dual and the plural of the pronoun of the first person. 
I may add that the bases of the interrogative pronouns are quite different. Compare 
Turrubul mn-dii, who ? what ? and si mil ar forms in aU other dialects. 

Verbs. —The Australian languages possess a richly varied system of ver])al forms. 
In this respect they agree with the Munda dialects, but also with languages of other 
families such as Turkish. Some of the tense-suffixes apparently resemble those in use in 
the Munda family. Thus the present suffix an in Lake Macquarie, in, un, en in En¬ 
counter Bay can apparently be compared with the Santall suffixes en, an. The suffix e 
or * of the past in Wiradurei, Kamilaroy, TuiTubul, and Adelaide bears some resem¬ 
blance to Santali ef; the pluperfect suffixes d-kean in Lake Macquarie and lain, len in 
Kamilaroy might be connected with Santali akan and len, respectively. It would, 
however, be rash to lay any stress on such analogy in sound. 

"We find reflexive and reciprocal bases and so forth, but they are formed in a way 
quite different from that prevailing in Munda, and the whole structure of the verb is, 
so far as I can see, quite different. 

The passiv'e is formed by adding the pronominal suffixes denoting the object and 
is not an independent form, as is the case in Munda. 

There is nothing corresponding to the categorical a, and participles are, at least in 
Kamilaroy, formed by adding suffixes to the tense bases. 

The subject is indicated by adding pronominal suffixes, which in Encounter Bay 
are sometimes added to preceding words. Thus, ydp-ap el-in, fuel-I go, I go after fuel. 
A similar construction is, however, also found elsewhere. Compare the African 
Hottentot tsi-b ma, and-he gives. It has already been remarked that there is a separate 
pronominal suffix denoting the agent, a state of affairs which is quite foreign to the Munda 
languages. 

The object is often indicated by adding pronominal suffixes. Thus, nolk-nr-an-el, 
bit-me-by-him, he bit me ; ynemp-ir-an-el, struck-me-by-him, he struck me, in Encounter 
Bay. In the Munda languages, on the other hand, infixes are used instead, while the 
language of the Hottentots in this respect agrees with Australian ; thus, mn-bi-b, see-him- 
he, he sees him; ma-do-gu-b, give-you-them-he, he gives them to you. Moreover, there 
is nothing to correspond to the various infixes denoting the indirect object or the genitive 
which are so characteristic a feature in Munda languages. 

The various forms corresponding to our verbal tenses are further often based on 
principles which are not found to prevail in the Munda family. Thus the Wiradurei 
possesses five different forms which can be translated as a perfect. Thus, bmi-ul-guain, 
have struck ; bum-al-dwan, have just struck; buni-al-ndrin, have struck to-day ; bum-al- 
gurdni, have struck yesterday ; hiim-al-gtman, have struck a long time ago. 

The result of the preceding remarks has not been to corroborate the hypothesis of 
a close connexion between the Australian and the !Munda languages. Such analoiry as 
exists concerns general features which recur in the most different languages all over the 
world. Our knowledge of the Australian languages is very limited, and I have not 
been in a position to make use of all that has been written about them. It is therefore 
possible that Messrs. 'Ihomsen and von der Gabelentz would be able to support their 
theory with facts which I do not know. So far, however, nothing has been adduced 
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which proves the existence of a connexion between the two groups of languages, or 
which even makes it probable. 

It is, of course, possible that further researches may adduce new facts which will 
prove Professor Thomsen to have been right. In that case the explanation will probably 
be found to be that given by him, that the analogy must be due to the influence of the 
language of immigrants from India or Australonesia to Australia.^ 

The Munda family comprises several dialects. The table which follows shows their 
_ . names and the estimated number of speakers. Revised 

Enumeration of languages. ^ 

figures, based on the returns of the last Census, have been 

added in a third column :— 


Name oE dialect. 

Estimated number of 
speakers* 

Censns of 1901. 

SantMi 








• 

1,614,822 

1,795,113 

Mnndarl 









406,524 

460,744 

Bhumij 









79,078 

111,304 

Birhar 



• • 






1,234 

526 

Koda 

• 


• « 

• « 





8,949 

23,873 

Ho 

• 


• • 

• « 


• 


* 

383,126 

371,860 

TurT 

• 


• • 

• * 


• 


• 

3,727 

3,880 

Asuri 

• 


• • 

• • 


♦ 


• 

19,641 

4,894 

Korwa 

• 



• « 




• 

20,227 

16,442 

Kurku 

• 


* • 

« « 





111,684 

87,675 

Kharia 

• 


• • 

« • 




• 

72,172 

82,506 

Juang 



• * 

• • 




• 

15,697 

10,853 

Savara 



• • 





• 

102,039 

157,136 

Gadaha 









35,833 

37,230 







Total 


2,874,753 

3,164,036 


Santali, Mundari, Bhumij, Birhar, Koda, Ho, Turi, Asuri, and Korwa are only 
slightly differing forms of one and the same language. All those tribes are, according to 
Santali traditions, descended from the same stock, and were once kno^tm as Kherwars or 
Kharwars. The Kherwars of the present day, a cultivating aad landholding tribe of 
Chota Nagpur and Southern Behar, have probably the same origin. The dialects spoken 
by the tribes just mentioned will in this Survey be collected under the head of Kherwari. 
Kherwari is the principal Munda language, its dialects having been returned by full 
88 per cent, of all the speakers of Munda tongues. Kherwari is also the only Munda 
form of speech which has remained comparatively free from the influence of neighbour¬ 
ing languages. The vocabulary is to some extent Aryan, and some of the usual suffixes 

^ I cannot in tlii^ place enter into the question of the relationship between our Munda-Moii-Khrcer familv and the lan¬ 
guages of Australone-ia (Indonesian, Melanesian, Polynesian). 1 am convinced that Pater W. Schmidt is right in classing all 
these forms of speech together into one great family, but I am not as yet in a position to prove the connexion. 
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are apparently taken from the same source. The whole character of the language has, 
however, been preserved with great fidelity, though Aryan principles have of late begun 
to influence the grammar also. Kherwari can therefore he considered as the typical 
representative of the Munda family. 

The remaining dialects are spoken by comparatively small tribes. They have all 
been largely influenced by Aryan languages, and, in the case of Savara and Gadaba, also 
by Dravidian forms of speech. 

Kurku, Ivharia, and Juang agree in one important point. T hey often use a k where 
Kherwari has an h. Thus Kherwari hdn, Kiirku kon, a child. Savara and Gadaba 
have on. Attention has already been drawn to the fact that the !Mon-Khmer languages 
possess the same word in the form kon. It therefore seems probable that Kherwari in 
this respect represents a later stage of phonetical development. 

Savara is most closely related to Kharia. It has, however, been largely influenced 
by Telugu, and it is now a mixed form of speech. This is also the case with Gadaba, 
where Aryan and Dravidian elements have to a certain extent overgrown the Munda 
forms and grammatical principles. 

Some of the most characteristic features of the Munda languages, or at least of its 
General character of the Munda '^^st knowu representative, will be mentioned in the intro- 
languages. duction to San tali. It will, however, be of interest in this 

place to make some short remarks on the general character of the family. 

Phonology. —The phonetical system of the Munda languages is very richly developed. 
It will be shown below under the head of Santali how that language abounds in vowels. 
The same is probably the case in other Munda dialects, though we have not so full and 
trustworthy information about them as in the case of Santali. In that language, and in 
Mundari, and apparently also in Kurku, there are moreover distinct traces of the working 
of that well-known law of harmonic sequence which affects the vowels of consecutive 
syllables so as to make them agree with each other in sound. The details will be found 
•under the head of Santali. 

The Munda languages also possess a richly developed system of consonants. Hard 
and soft consonants are fieely used, and both classes can be aspirated. In Aryan loan¬ 
words, however, the aspiration is often dropped. 

In addition to the consonants known from Aryan languages, we also find a set of 
semi-consonants. The details will be found under the head of Santali. These semi¬ 
consonants form a very cbaracteristic feature of the Munda languages. The materials 
collected for the purposes of this Survey have not, however, been prepared by scholars 
with a phonetical training. 'We cannot, therefore, expect to find these peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult sounds noted with accurate correctness in the specimens printed in this volume. 
It is, on the whole, not possible to form an adequate idea of the phonetical system of 
the Munda languages from the materials available. It is only the specimens of Santali 
and its dialects forwarded from the Sonthal Parganas which are quite trustworthy in this 
respect. 

The semi-consonants correspond to the so-called abrupt tone of Indo-Chinese 
languages. Similar sounds appear to exist in Sakei and Semang, and probably also in 
most iVl on-Khmer languages. 

No Santali word can begin with more than one consonant. The same rule 
apparently holds good in other Munda dialects. 
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Formation of words. —Words are formed from bases or other words by means of 
reduplication or by adding affixes. The numerous Aryan loan-words are, in this 
respect, treated as indigeuous Munda words. The whole root or its first elements can 
be douljled, and in this way the meaning is intensified in various ways. In this con¬ 
nexion I may also mention the very common jingles such as Santali chas-bas, cultivation; 
sojhe-niojhe, straight away {sojhe is a Bihari loan-word). 

With regard to affixes, we are very unsatisfactorily informed about the use of 
prefixes. It is, however, probable that they have played a considerable r61e in the history 
of Munda words. Compare Santali a-laii, K.tLvkZi lati, tongue; Santali to give to 
drink; Santali mo-cha, Kurku chd-bu, mouth; Santali a-kriii, to give to buy, to sell; 
kinii, buy; Savara kin-sor, dog; kim-pon, belly; tim-ji, nine; Kharia ro-mong, 
nose, etc.^ 

The most important means of modifying the meaning of a root is, however, the 
insertion of infixes. Compare the Mundari ma-na-ran, greatness, from maran, great; 
ma-pa-ran, very great, and so forth. 

Suffixes do not appear to play any prominent r61e in the formation of Munda words. 
Such as are in common use are pronominal. 

The Munda languages belong to that class which possesses a richly varied stock 
of words to denote individual things and ideas, but is extremely jjoor in general and 
abstract terms. Thus there are in Santali at least twelve verbs which can be translated 
‘ to carry.’ Compare clipil, to carry on the head; gugu, to carry on the back ; hdo, to 
carry astride the hip; hdrmdt’, to carry under the arm, and so forth. Such verbs denote 
the various ways of carrying, and there is no general term simply meaning ‘ to carry.’ 
In a similar way nouns denoting relationship are seldom conceived in the abstract, but a 
pronominal suffix restricting the sphere of the idea is usually added. Thus, Santali 
enga-a, my mother; enga-t, his mother; but seldom enga, in the meaning of mother, 
alone. 

Classes of words. —The various classes of words are n(,t clearly distinguished. The 
same base can often be used as a noun, an adjective, or a verb. Spoken lanunage, 
of course, is not composed of words but of sentences, and the meaning of each individual 
word is only apparent from the contest. The Munda words simply denote some being, 
object, quality, action, or the like, but they do not tell us bow they are conceived. It is 
for instance only after inspection of the context that we can decide whether a word 
denoting the idea ‘ to give ’ means ‘ giving,’ or ‘ given.’ 

Inflexional system. —The Munda inflexional system in many respects differs from 
that prevailing in Aryan and Dravidian languages. 

Nouns.—Nouns do not differ for gender. The natmal gender is distinguished by 
using different words or by adding words meaning ‘ male,’ ‘ female,’ respectively. 
There is, however, a feminine termination i used in a few words; thus Santali kora, boy; 
kurl, girl. Such instances are, however, due to Aryan influence. 

Nouns, on the other hand, can be divided into two classes, viz., those that denote 
animate beings, and those that denote inanimate objects respectively. 

' The personal pronouns pos^ess su£B.\ed forms of tlie genitive ; thus, qpu-Ti, my father, Avcoiding to Pater W. kSchniuit 
a sutfixed genitive without any case inaru is only used in such languages as toriu their inflexional forms by means of prelixes 
See his paper in Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien^ xx.xlii, ly03, p. 3S1, 
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There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. The suffix of 
the dual is km or kin, and that of the plural kd or ku, in all dialects of Kherwari and 
in Kurku. Those suffixes can therefore be considered as the common property of the 
whole family. In Juang and Kharia the suffix of the plural is ki, to which corresponds 
Sararay*. Thisor yi is probably the old dual sufBx. Kharia has formed a new dual 
suffix kijar, which is clearly derived from ki by adding dr. This dr is probably the 
numeral bar, two. Compare ambdr and amdr, you two. Juang and Savara have 
apparently no dual suffix. The same is the case with Gadaba. 

The Munda languages do not possess anything corresponding to the cases of the 
direct and indirect objects. These relations find their expression in the verb. In this 
respect we may compare Munda with, for instance, the so-called incorporating languages 
of America. In the minor dialects, however, Aryan suffixes of the dative and the 
accusative are gradually being introduced. 

The various relations of time and space ai’e indicated by adding postpositions. 

The genitive is an adjective. In the most typical Munda languages it has various 
forms according to whether it qualifies an animate or an inanimate noun. 

Numerals. —The first ten numerals in Santali, Kharia, and Savara have been 
given in the table on p. 12. The Santali mrmerals arc typical of all the dialects of the 
so-called Kherwari. The table which follows registers the forms in use in the other 
dialects :— 


1 Santali. 

i 

. — 1 

Kurku. 

Eharia. 

J iiang 

Savara. 

Gadaba. 

1 : 

mif 

mtd 

moyod 

min ; eka 

ho 

mtii-rd 

2 

har-ea 

hdr-ia 

baria 

1 

ban ; dui 

bdyu 

bdr-ju 

3 

prf-a 

dpi-d 

zipe 

tin 


ig-ro 

4 . 

pon-ca 

upun-ia 

{’•pon 

chiri 

tinji 

l 

1 itun-ro 

5 

maid 

monoiyd 

moloi 

pd rich 

moUoi 

manlei 

6 

turvi 

turuiyd 

tihuru 

chhao 

tudru 

Hr 

7 1 

ede 

yeya 

gill 

Safa 

gul-gi 

sat 

8 

irnl 

ildr-iya 

tham 

dtha 

tam-ji 

dth 

, ara 

dre^ya 

tomsin 

1 

nao 

tim-ji • 

non 

10 

1 

gal 

' geJ-ya 

gol 

1 daso 

gal-ji 

das 

20 ' 

j 

ist 

*3d 

bis ; hori 

kadi 

kodi 

his 
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It will be seen that Juang and Gadaba have adopted Aryan forms. The same is, 
to a great extent, also the case in other dialects. Thus the Aryan forms are commonly 
used in all business tran.sactions. Kharia and Savai-a differ from the rest in the 
numerals seven, eight, and nine. A comparison of the table on p. 12 will show that in 
this respect they agree with Mon-Khmer. 

Higher numbers are counted in twenties. 

Pronouns. —The materials available do not allow us to give a full list of the per¬ 
sonal pronouns in all Munda languages. The details will be found under the head of 
the various dialects. It has already been remarked that Juang, Savara, and Gadaba 
have apparently abandoned the use of the dual. 

The dual and plural of the personal pronoun of the first person have two forms, one 
excluding, and one including, the party addressed. Kharia has here, as in the case of 
nouns, partly adopted new forms. With regard to Juang, Savara, and Gadaha, our 
information is insufficient. 

Kherwari has a long series of pronominal suffixes and infixes. The details will be 
found under the head of Santali. Other dialects have only preserved traces of these 
affixes. 

Verb , —The nature of the typical Munda verb will be discussed in some detail 
under the ficad of Santali. In this place I shall only mention that Aryan principles have 
largely influenced the verbs of the minor dialects. 

For further details the student is referred to the remarks iu the introduction to 
Santali and under the head of the various dialects. 
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kherwsrt. 

About eleren-twelftbs of all 3Iundas, in the wider sense of the term, speak slightly 
varying dialects of one language, which I have called Kherwari, i.e. the language of the 
Kherwars. The Kherwars or Khar wars are now a cultivating and landholding tribe of 
Chota Kagpur and Southern Behar who are quite Aryanized. In the traditions of the 
Santal people, however, the denomination Kherwar or Kharwar is used to denote the 
common stock from which the Santals, the 3Iundaris, the Hos, etc., have sprung. It has 
already been mentioned in the general introduction to the Munda Family that some 
scholars have therefore proposed to call the whole family Kherwarian. It lias also been 
pointed out that the Linguistic Survey has not adopted this use of the word Kherwarian 
because we have no right to infer that all 3Iunda tribes have ever been called Kherwars 
and because the family has ali’eady become known under other names. 

Tliename Kherwari will, in this Survey, be used to denote those Munda dialects 
which used the word lifir or some similar word for ‘ man.’ It might also be called the 
Eastern Munda language. The name Kol has also been applied to it, but this 
denomination is apt to give rise to ambiguity. In the first place, it is often used to 
denote all Munda dialects, in the second place it often occurs as a denomination of a 
group of dialects which does not include Santali, the most important dialect of the lan¬ 
guage in question. The name Kherwari has been adopted in deference to the Santali 
traditions and to those eminent scholars Avho have proposed to call the whole family 
Kherwarian. The name has the great advantage of being new so that it cannot easily be 
misunderstood. The close relation between all dialects which are comprised under the 
name Kherwari has long been recognized, but, so far as I am aware, they are now for the 
first time classed together as one distinct form of Munda language. 

The Kherwari language is spoken by more than 2| million of people from Bhagalpur 
and the Sonthal Parganas in the north to the Orissa Tributary States in the south, and 
from Morbhanj in the east to Sambalpur in the west. The details will be found below 
under the various dialects. According to local estimates made for the purposes of this 
Survey and the more accurate figures returned at the last Census, the number of speakers 
may be put down, respectively, as follows:— 




2fame of dialect. 



Estiinated number of 
speakers. 

Census of 1901. 

Santali . 





1,614,822 1 

1,795,113 

Mundari . 


• • • • • 



406,524 1 

460,744 

Bhnmij . 


« • • • • 



79,078 

111,304 

Birhar . 


• • * • • 



1,234 

526 

Kada 


« • • • • 



8.949 j 

23,873 

Ha 


• « • • • 



383,126 1 

371,860 

Turi 


• • • • • 


• 

3,727 

3,880 

Asnri . 


• • • • • 


• 

19,641 

4,894 

Korwa • 


• • • • • 

• • 

• 

20,227 

16,442 




Total 

• 

( 

2,537,328 ! 

2,788,636 
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The most important form of Kherwari is Santali, and the principal features of the 
language will be described under the head of that dialect. It has two slightly different 
sub-dialects, Karmali and Mahle, which connect Santali with the Kol dialects proper, 
Mundari, Bhumij, BirhSr, Koda, and Ho. The remaining dialects, Turl, Asuri, and 
Korwa, are more closely related to Mundari than to Santali. In some characteristics, 
however, they agree with the latter dialect as against the former. The Santals, the 
Asurs, and the Korwas use the word Mahjhi as an honorific title to denote themselves. 
The name Manjhi has been returned as denoting a dialect in Raigarh. It is a form of 
speech between Asuri and Korwa, and the figures will be shown under Asuri. Turi is 
more closely related to ^lundari than are Asuri and Korwa, Korwa, on the other hand, 
may be considered as the link connecting Kherwari with Kharia and the western and 
southern Munda dialects. 
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SANTALT. 

Santali is the most important of all the Munda languages. About 57 per cent, of all 
Mundas have been returned under that form of speech. The total number of speakers is 
about If million of people. 

Santali literally means ‘ the language of the Santals.’ ‘ Santal ’ is the name 

Name of the language. ai?plied bv foreignei-s to the tribe which has given its name to 

the Sonthal Parganas. Santal is, according to Mr. Skrefsrud, 
a corruption of Saotal or Saotar, the common name of the tribe used by Bengalis. The 
forms Santal and Sontal are only used by natives who have come into contact with 
Europeans. He derives the name from Saot in Midnapore where the tribe is supposed 
to have been settled for several generations. The ‘ Soontarrs ’ are mentioned as a wild 
and unlettered tribe as early as 1798.‘ 

Santals call themselves hdr-Jcd, men, or hir hdpdn, man child. When asked about 
their name and caste they usually apply the title JlanjU, headman, to themselves. Their 
language has therefore sometimes been reported under various names such as JSdr, Bdr 
rdr, i.e. the speech of the Hars, 31qnjhi, and so forth. Outsiders often also use Fharal or 
Barsi ^ as a denomination of this form of speech. In Murshidabad the language is 
locally known as Jangalt, forest language, or TaMria, mountain-language. In Bankura 
and Morbhanj it has been reported as Thar, i.e. language (that is ‘ the foreign language ’), 
and in Bankura some speakers were returned in the Survey estimates under the head of 
Kherd Kara. It is, however, now reported that no such dialect exists in the district. 
The so-called Tchard Ichards of the Sonthal Parganas are related to the Jadopatias. 
They are semi-Hinduized aboriginals. 

All these secondary names are based on misunderstandings or on considerations which 
have nothing to do with language. They will, therefore, be discarded in the followino- 
pages, and the language will be styled Santali throughout. 

According to Santali traditions, the tribe was once united with w hat are now the 

Mundaris, the Hos, and other small tribes. Thev assert that 

Original home. • i i - * 

in those old times they were called Kherwars or Kharwars. 
Their traditional tales contain allusions to old wanderings from the w^est. These wanderino-s 
have probably taken place in relatively modern time. According to Mr. Eislev, it is 
clear that a large and important Santal colony was once settled in parganas Chai and 
Champa in Hazaribagh. The same authority further remarks : 

‘ A tradition is noticed by Colonel Dalton of an old fort in Chai occupied by one Jaura, a Santal Eaja, -n-ho 
destroyed himself and his family on hearing of the approach of a Muhammadan army under Sayyid Ibrahim 
AH alias Malik Baya, a general of Muhammad Tughlak’s, who died in 1353. This tradition, so far as 
it refers to the existence of a Santal fort in Chai Champa, is to some extent coiToborated by the followino- 
passage from the legends of the Southern Santals collected by the Rev. J. Phillips, and published in Appendix 
G. to Annals of Rural Bengal, ed. 1808 ;—“ Dwelling there (in Chai Champa) they greatly multiplied. There 
were two gates, the Ahin gate and the Bahini gate, to the fort of Chai Champa.” If, moreover, the date 
of the taking of this fort by Ibrahim Ah' were assumed to be about 1340 A.D., the subsequent migrations of 
which the tribal legends speak would fill up the time inteiwening between the departure of the Santals from 
Chai Champa and their settlement in the present Santal Parganas. Speaking generally, these recent migrations 

* See the references given in Mr. Crooke’s editlcn of Ynle and Unrutll’s Sohson-Joison. 

' This word, which literally means' Persian,’ii Qsed by speakeis of Aryan languages all over Northern India to indicate 
a tongue which they do not understand. For instance, it is frequently applied to the secret argots of criminal tribes, much 
we in England talk of‘Thieves' Latin,’ 
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have been to the east, which is the direction they might prin t facie have been expected to follow. The earliest 
settlements which Santal tradition speaks of, those in Ahiri Pipri and Chai Champa, lie on the north-western 
frontier of the table-land of Hazaribagh and in the direct line of advance of the numerous Hindu immigrants 
from Behar. That the influx of Hindus has in fact driven the Santals eastward is beyond doubt, and the line 
which they are known to have followed in then- retreat corresponds on the whole with that attributed to them 
in their tribal legends.’ 


From Hazaribagh. the Santals are stated to have wandered into Manbhum, and, 
further, into the Sonthal Parganas. 

Tiiis explanation of the traditional legends agrees well with the fact that scattered 
settlements of Santals are still found all over Hazaribagh. ' Jlr. Skrefsrud, it is true, 
thinks that the traditionary wanderings have taken place in a very remote past. 
According to him they imply an old immigration into India from the north-west 
while Colonel Dalton explains them as referring to an ancient wandering from 
Assam. A good deal of the traditionary accounts are concerned with the time previous 
to the stay at Chae Champa. All places in which they are supposed to have lived, from 
Hihiri Pijjiri to their present home, are mentioned, and also some names from the most 
remote antiquity ; compare p. 64 below. They are always repeated at the Chdchd 
chhqtiqr, the ceremony performed when a person is admitted as a member of grown up 
society. 

It seems to me that Mr. Risley is right in refusing to attach high antiquity to 
the SantM traditions. They are apparently influenced from various sources." 

Some remarks about the position of the Iklunda race will be found in the general 
introduction to this volume. See above, p. 5. In this place we are only concerned 
with the actual habitat of the SantMs. 

Santali is spoken over a strip of country extending for about 300 miles from 

the Ganges in the north to the Baitarani in the south. It 
comprises the south of Bhagalpur and Monghyr ; the west 
of Birbhum and Burdwan; almost the whole of Bankura; the western corner of 
Midnapore ; the greater portion of Morbhanj and Nilgiri; the north-west of Balasore; 
the north-east of Keonjhar; Dalbhum; Sarai Kala; Kharsawan; Manbhum; the 
Sonthal Parganas, and the east of Hazaribagh. There are further scattered settlements 
in the south-west of Murshidabad, in the central parts of the 24-Parganas, in the 
jungles in the south of Dinajpur and the adjoining tracts of Malda, Eajshahi, and 
Bogra, and in the south-west of Rangpur. Non-resident immigrants have further brought 
the language to Jalpaiguri and to Assam, where the Santals are occupied as coolies in 
the tea-gardens. 

Santali is nowhere the only language, and only in the Sonthal Parganas is it the 
principal one. Minor Munda dialects are found side by side with Santali, and Aryan 


^ According to local tradition Kherwars ruled in comparatively modern times so far north a.^ the district of Gaya. 
In the south of that district there are several old torts still attributed to the ‘ Kol Rajas'. ’ See also the Rev. F. Hahn, on 
Bravidian and Kolarian Place names, in the Jonrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixxii (1903), Pt. III., pp. 91 and tf. 

’ Mr. Risley has drawn attention to the fact that the supreme god TAni'U/'of the Santal traditions bears a Hindi name. 
The Aryan origin of the word Thakur has been doubted, but no other possible derivation has been proposed. The woi J occurs 
in late Sanskrit in the form thakkurci. The form tAal'inra shows that the word has been borrowed from Prakrit. It has 
almost the same signification as sf/iactVa, and is used as a respectinl title. It should be derived from the base which 
in PrSkrit sometimes terms the present thaklcai. The cerebral th does not make this explanatiim improbable. Marathi 
shows that a Prakrit present thahkai mnst have existed. Similarly, a form fAera exists in addition to the 

Prakrit equivalent of rihavira. 
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tribes have, generally speaking, occupied the plains, just as the Santais themselves 
have formerly ousted the Malto tribe from the lowlands and valleys and have confined 
them to the higher lands and the hills. 

Santali is a remarkably uniform language. There are only two dialects, and even 

these do not differ much from the standard form of speech. 

DicilGCts 

They are the so-called Karmali, spoken by the Kalhii tribe 
in the Sonthal Parganas, Manbhum and Hazarihagh, and the dialect of the Mahles in 
the central and southern portion of the Sonthal Parganas and the adjoining parts of 
Birbhum and Manbhum. Both will be separately dealt with below. 

Santali has, to some extent, been influenced by the neighbouring Aryan lan¬ 
guages. This influence is, however, mainly confined to the vocabulary, though we can 
also see how Aryan suffixes and Aryan syntax are beginning to make themselves felt, 
and some of the most usual postpositions are perhaps Aryan. Broadly speaking, 
however, the structure and the general character of the language has remained 
unchanged. 

Bihari is the Aryan language which has most largely influenced Santali. In the 
east the language has now begun to come under tbe spell of Bengali, and in the south the 
influence of Oriya is traceable. The dift’erent sources from which words have been 
borrowed influence to some extent the form in which they are adopted. Thus the short 
a is retained in words borrowed from Bihari, but is pronounced as an a in cases where 
tbe loan has been made from Bengali. In this way a slight difference is produced in 
the Santali of the Bengali districts and that spoken in places where Bihari is the 
principal Aryan language. The influence of Bengali is of a relatively modern date. 
On the other hand, it has of late years been gradually spreading. 

This difference between Bengali-Santali and Biliari-Santali, which only exists in a 
limited part of the vocabulary, cannot be seen from the specimens which follow. It 
would be necessary to have far more materials for comparison in order to account for it. 
The loss is not, however, great, the real language being the same in both cases. 

The purest Santali is spoken in the north, especially in the Sonthal Parganas and 
in Manbhum. The dialect spoken in Midnapore, Balasore, Singbhum, and the Orissa 
Tributary States is more mixed and shows signs of gradually yielding to Aryan influence. 

The number of speakers in those districts where Santali is spoken as a vernacular 

has been estimated as follows for the purposes of this 

Number of speakers. „ 

Survev 


Bordwan .... ....... 21,363 

Birbhnm. 41,700 

BankTira. 96,911 

Midnaporo ...... ...... 118,062 

Murshidabad ........... 7,796 

Monghyr . .. 7 000 

Bhagalpur. 50,063 

Sontbal Parganas. 626,254 

Balasore 893 

Hazaribagb. 73^535 

Manbbnm. 144,820 

Singbham. 59^212 


CaiTied over 


1,246,613 
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Keonihar 

Morbhanj 

Nilgiri 

Sarai Kala 

Kharsawan 

Bonai 


Brought forward 


Total 


1,246,613 

11,730 

154,806 

1,865 

17,815 

2,957 

39 


1,435,825 


According to local estimates Santali was further spoken abroad in the following* 
districts:— 


Bengal Presidency— 
24-Parganas 
Baishahi . 
Dinajpnr . 
Jalpaignri 
Eangpnr , 
Bogra . 
Malda 
Sarguja . 

Assam— 

Cachar Plains 
Sylhet 
Goalpara . 
Kammp . 
Darrang 
Nowgong , 
Sibsagar 
Lakbimpur 


18,868 

5,652 

28,148 

3,275 

905 

4,910 

25,000 

16 

- 86,774 


2,162 

3,950 

1,000 

140 

1,900 

1,100 

4,250 

4,700 

- 19,202 


Total . 105,976 

By adding these figures we arrive at the following grand total for the language 

Santali spoken at home ........ 1,435 825 

Santali spoken abroad ....... . 105,976 

Total . 1,541,801 

The speakers in the 24i-Parganas are immigrant settlers, mainly from Hazaribagh. 
Those in Eajshahi are immigrant settlers in the north, and those in Dinajpur immigrant 
settlers in the south. In Bogra the Santals are found as immigrant settlers in the west. 
In Malda, where they have settled in the east, they have only been in the district for 
about 20 years. The speakers in the other district are stated to be non-resident 
immigrants. 

The above figures include the speakers of the so-called Khera Kara in Bankura (429), 
of the so-called Manjhi in Keonjhar (26) and Morbhanj (1,551), of the so-called Thar in 
Bankura (123) and Morbhanj (1,306), and 39 speakers from the Bonai State who were 
reported to speak Tar, but regarding whom no further information has been available. 
Regarding th(} so-called Manjhi of the Raigarh State see below pp. 145 and ff. 

r 
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The revised figures for the two Santali dialects Karmali and Mahle will be given in 
detail later on. The total number of speakers has been put down at 44,060 for Karmali 
and 28,961 for Mahle. The grand total for Santali is accordingly as follows :— 

Santali proper. 1,541,801 

Karmali. 44,060 

Mahle.■ . . . . 28,961 

Total . 1,614,822 


At the last Census, of 1901, Santali was returned from the following districts:— 

A, Santalipeopee. 


Bengal Presidency— 

Bnrdwan 39,428 

Birbhum . . ........ . 47,455 

Bankura ........... 98,521 

Midnapore ..146,018 

Hooghly.9,061 

Howrah ........... 205 

24-Parganas.3,655 

Calcutta ........... 4 

Nadia ........... 81 

Murshidabad .......... 12,508 

Jessore ........... 69 

Khulnr. ........... 83 

Raishahi ........... 2,003 

Dinajpur. 64,767 

Jalpaiguri.12,164 

Darjeeling.1,608 

Rangpnr.5^025 

Bogra.2,357 

Pabna ........... 252 

Dacca ........... 2 

Faridpur ........... 8 

Chittagong. 409 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ........ 74 

Darbhanga........... 19 

Monghyr.12,461 

Bhagalpur.17,396 

Pumea.5,315 

Malda. 37,398 

Sonthal Parganas ........ .648,847 

Cuttack ........... 1 

Balasore ........... 8,257 

P^ri ............ 3 

Hazaribagh. 78,358 

Ranchi . ..... ... 425 

Palamau . . ....... 362 

Manbhum ... 181,687 

Siugbhum. .... 74,595 

Kuch Bihar .......... 21 

Orissa Tributary States ........ 192.284 

Cbota Nagpur Tributary States ....... 20,884 

Hill Tippers ....... . . 157 


Total Bengal Presidency 


1,724,227 
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Assam— 

Cachar Plains 
Sylhet 
Goalpai'a . 

Kamrup 
Darrang . 

Nowgong . 

Sibsagar 
Lakhimpur 
Lushai HUls 
North Cachar 
Naga Hills 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
Manipnr 


Brought forward . 1,724,227 


. 2,147 

. 4,241 

. 1,950 

426 
. 2,890 

. 668 

. 9,579 

. 7,968 

190 


52 

12 


5 


1 


Total Assam . 30,129 

B. KaemalI ............ 17,342 

C. Mahle ............ 18,801 


Total . 1,790.499 


To this total must probably be added 4,614 speakers of Jangli who were returned 
from Assam. This would bring the total up to 1,795,113. 
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Santali does not possess a written literature, but traditional legends are current 

anionar the people. Mr. Skrefsrud has collected many of 

Language and literature. ^ ^ ^ i rm • 

them from the mouth or Kolean, an old Santal sage. This 
<;ollection, the so-called hapra?n-ko-reak ’ katha, the Tales of the Ancestors, has been 
published in 1887. See authorities abore, 

Santali has been reduced to writing by European missionaries, and the Eoman 
character has commonly been used in writing it. There are two Santali translations 
of the New Testament. The Old Testament has lately been translated by the Rev. P. O. 
Bodding. 

Santali is a comparatively well known language. Mr. Skrefsrud’s grammar, pub¬ 
lished in 1873, is still the leading authority, and unsurpassed in correctness and consistent 
orthography. It is arranged after the pattern of Indo-European grammars, and some 
parts of it, e.g. the conjugation of verbs, has become unnecessarily long and com¬ 
plicated. Mr. Henman’s grammatical sketch is entirely based on Mr. Skrefsrud’s 
grammar, but is much simpler. 

I shall in the following pages make a few remarks on Santali. Eor further details 
the student is referred to the authorities mentioned above, and especially to the grammars 
of Messrs. Skrefsnid and Heuman. 

Pronunciation. —Santalihasarichly developed system of vowels. All the vowels 
can be short as well as long. Long vowels are not marked in the best specimens, which 
follow the system of spelling agreed upon by the missionaries on the field. I have not 
therefore, made any attempt at introducing separate signs for them. Some specimens 
distinguish between short and long vowels, but in a very arbitrary way. Santali has, 
in such specimens, usually been seen through Bengali spectacles. Thus the long d, the 
sound of a in ‘ all ’, is uTitten a, the short a of the German ‘ mann ’ occurs as d, and so 
forth. 


No fixed rules can be given with regard to the quantity of vowels. Short vowels 
are frequently lengthened when the meaning is emphasized ; thus, gdch'-en-d-e, he died, 
becomes gdch'-en-d-e with a very much lengthened d, if the loss and grief is emphasized. 
The vowels of monosyllabic words are usually long if the word does not end in a semi¬ 
consonant, in which case it is usually short. Thus nal, see; hdr, man; rium, name; and 
likewise also dp’, to alight; dt\ to lose; but mit', one; rak', call, and so forth. The 
long vowel of monosyllables is shortened when an accented syllable is added; thus, nal, 
see, passive base ndldk’; ddl, strike, reciprocal base dapdl. 

The vowels are pronounced as on the continent of Europe. 
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A is the sound of a in father and the corresponding short sound. I and u have the 
sounds of i in ‘pin,’ ‘ poKce,’ and of u in ‘ full,’ ‘ prune,’ respectively, 

E and o have two sounds each. E is the sound of either of the es in the German 
‘ Segen ’; a that of a, in the German ‘ Nahe.’ O has the sound of either of the os in 
‘promote,’ and d that of a in ‘all.’ E and a, oanda, respectively, are only distin* 
guished in the specimens received from IMessrs. Skrefsrud and Bodding. I have distin¬ 
guished them throughout in accordance with the decisions of a conference of Santal 
missionaries held some four years ago in order to decide upon the printing of 
Mr. Bedding’s translation of the Old Testament. With regard to orthography it was 
agreed upon to distinguish between the open {a and a) and closed (e and o) vowel sounds 
in the bases of words, but not in suffixes and personal pronouns. This practice has been 
followed in the translations of the Bible issued by the Scandinavian Mission. 

All the vowels can be nasalised and are then marked in the usual way, a, e, i, and 
so forth. 

There is still another set of vowels which Mr. Skrefsrud calls neutral and marks by 
putting a dot under the vowel, thus a, e, i, o, n. Tliey may be compared with the short 
indistinct vowel sound which English r assiimes in words such as ‘ here,’ with the final 
e in German ‘ Buhe,’ and with the short e in French ‘ quatre-vingt.’ The most 
common of these sounds, which partly play a prominent role in the language, is the 
neutral a. It is the only one which is regularly expressed in writing. It has a deep 
guttural sound. The neutral i and u are only used as the second component of 
diphthongs beginning with ci. The neutral vowels are apparently always due to the 
influence of an i or u in the preceding or following syllable. The influence of those 
sounds is even felt if they have themselves disappeared; compare 1co\, old kdil, from 
Hindi koel, cuckoo. 

The diphthongs are numerous, viz., ae, ao, ai, au, do, ia, io, m, de, oa, oe, ua, ui. 

Earmowo Sequence. —T\xexQ is a distinct tendency in Santali to approach the sound 
of vowels in consecutive syllables to each other. The vowel affected by tliis tendency 
is sometimes the preceding and sometimes the following one. This tendency is known 
under the name of harmonic sequence, and it is familiar as occurring also in other lan¬ 
guages. For instance it is a very characteristic feature of the Eral-Altaic forms of 
speech. Compare above, p. 22. 

In Santali the facts are as follows :— 

I and neutralize all vowels which come under their influence, but instead of the 
short or long a, e, o, thus produced, we often find short or long e, i, u, respectively. Thus, 
huq hukq and hue huke, jackal’s cry; kora, boy; knrl, instead of k6rl, girl: parh-ao, 
read, but understand : AaZa, deaf; fern, kedi ach'-ak\\as •, my : ha-ko, 

not they ; ha-h, from ba-ih, not I, and so forth. If an a, e, or o must be retained in the 
neighbourhood of an i or ti, those latter sounds must be changed; thus, ddl-eh-kan-d-e 
instead of ddl-lh-kan-d-e, he is striking me. 

When followed by a ox o, e is generally substituted for d and o for d in the demon- 
stntive bases dw, this ; d«, that. Compare just there ; but eM-A:a, just so ; en-ko, 

these : dn-td, there; but on-ka, thus. The pronominal bases an, an accordingly become 
en, on, respectively, and they are further replaced by iu, un, respectively, in words such 
as in-i, this very; iind, this. Compare the preceding rule. In a similar way e is 
substituted for the d in the suffix rd, in the genitive suffix reah' etc. 
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The rowels of dissyllabic words will, accordingly, usually be found to agree with 
each other. If one of the syllables contains an i or u, the other usually contains a 
neutral or closed (e or o) vowel, and mee versa. If one of the syllables contains an a or 
d, the other syllable cannot as a rule contain an e or o, and vice versa. Thus the passive 
suffix ole' becomes after a, and d. Compare dal-ok’, to be struck; but sdn-dk', to go. 
In some isolated cases this ok' becomes tik' after i and u ; thus, hij-^ik', come ; guj-uk'y 
die. In a similar way, the pronominal suffix d, he, she, becomes e after a or o, and i 
(originally e or i) after a ov u; thus, dal-a-e, he strikes; hqndug-i utu-let'-a, bamboo- 
shoots-she curried, she has made curry of bamboo shoots. There are many exceptions 
to these rules, especially when the vowels of both syllables are long, and in words 
recently borrowed from Bengali or Bihari; thus, dret, nine ; saddm, horse ; sird sard, 
bruised, bloody; nqrkdr, cocoa, etc. It should further be remarked that no hiatus and 
no diphthong in closed syllables is allotred to stand. Euphonic consonants are inserted 
between concurrent vowels, and diphthongs in closed syllables are contracted into one 
vowel or transformed into two syllables. Thus the English word ‘ mile ’ is pronounced 
mql and may el. Compare further uni-ge-y-d mdn-et’-a, he-he says, etc. A euphonic w 
is very commonly inserted by women before suffixes; thus, Iqi-w-ad-e-a, said to him. 

Consonants, —Santali possesses the same sets of consonants as Hindi, viz., four 
gutturals, four palatals, four cerebrals, four dentals, and four labials, with the corre¬ 
sponding nasals. They are written and pronounced as in Hindi. Two consecutive 
syllables cannot begin with an aspirated letter. From jhich', open, we must there¬ 
fore form jhi-jich'-ich', one who opens. There is further a y, an r, a cerebral r, an I, a 
V, a te, an s, an k, and four sounds which have been called semi-consonants, and are 
written k', ch', f, and p', respectively. They are pronounced by sharply inhaling 
the breath and putting the tongue in the position occupied when pronouncing k, 
ch, t, and p, respectively. So far their formation is, each to each, like that of 
an ordinary k, ch, t, p. While, however, the final pronunciation of these latter 
sounds is effected in such a way that the breath in passing out strikes against the points 
of contact, the contact is, in the case of the semi-consonants, released before the breath 
passes out, and in tliis way an abrupt sound is produced. It apparently closely resembles^ 
the so-called abrupt tone of many Indo-Chinese languages, which has sometimes been 
described as the formation of a consonant in the mouth without finally pronouncinc^ it. 
Phonetically the semi-consonants can be described as checked consonants, without the 
off-glide. 

Instead of passing out through the mouth the breath is sometimes emitted throuo-h 
the nose, and the semi-consonants then assume something of the sound of nasals. We 
therefore often find them written n, n, n, and m, respectively. 

The semi-consonant k' is pronounced farther back in the throat than the consonant k. 

The semi-consonants are a characteristic feature of all Munda languages. They 
have been marked in various ways. Thus we very often find a’ and ah for ak’; ai and 
ae, a:, and ai: for acli, and so forth. I have followed Mr. Skrefsrud in writing k' 
ch', t', p', respectively. 

The final semi-consonants of verbal bases are changed to the corresponding soft 
consonants according to certain laws. A semi-consonant at the end of a base is thus 
changed in the future and in the imperative if the verb is used in a transitive sense and 
if there is no object infix; further before the infixes in, tin and e, tae, and the passive 
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suffix oh\ The 1c of the inanimate suffix ah' is never changed ; the h* of the passive 
suffix oh' only in the intensive form og-oh'. The final t' of verbal suffixes becomes d 
before animate infixes beginning with a vowel. There is further now a tendency, 
especially in the language of men, to substitute d for t' before the categorical a. Thus, 
mah', cut, mdg-d-e, he wiU cut; mdg-e-d-e, he cuts him; mdg-tin-me, cut minQ •, jamdn-d 
mdg, that he may cut; mah'-hd-m, cut them; mah'-ah'-me, cut at it; mah'-de-me, cut 
for him; mah'-et'-d-e ov mah'-ed-d-e, he cuts; gitich', lay down; gitij-e-pd, lay him 
down; chet', learn, imperative ched-md, durup', place, durub-m-md, place me. 

In such verbs as are both transitive and intransitive, the semi-consonant is always 
left unchanged when the verb is used in an intransitive sense. Thus beret'-me, stand 
up ; but bered-me, raise up ; beret'-d-n, I shall arise; bered-q-n, I shall raise. 

Accent. —In words of two syllables the accent usually rests on the first. Thus 
serma, year. The final syllable is, how'ever, accented when it ends in a semi-consonant, 
when the last syllable is long and the first short, when the w'ord ends in u, and when it is 
a reduplicated or reflexive monosyllabic base. Thus, sdiidh', go : qg fi, bring; tehen, to-day; 
da-dal and da-pdl, the intensive and reciprocal bases of ddl, strike. There are many 
exceptions to the general rule, but we have no detailed information about the matter. 

Affixes. —Santali makes use of numerous affixes of various kinds, prefixes, infixes, 
and suffixes. Most of them play a role in what corresponds to the inflexional system of 
Indo-European languages, and many such afldxes will be mentioned in what follows. In 
this place I shall only mention a few affixes which are used in the formation of words. 

A prefix a is sometimes used to form a kind of causative; thus, a-sdn, to lead about 
from saw, go; q-nu, to give to drink, from w«, drink; a-jd, to give to eat, from jam, eat. 
Compare the a of pronominal suffixes denoting the indirect object. 

There are several infixes in use. 

A h' is inserted after the first vowel of a word. The vowel is, in monosyUabio 
words, repeated after the h'. It is usually also perceptible, though very faintly sounded, 
in other words, especially such as begin with a vowel. In this way intensives are 
formed from verbs beginning with vowels and from some which begin with a conso¬ 
nant; thus, dl, write, intensive ah'at; qyu, bring, intensive qh'gu; benao, make, inten¬ 
sive bek'nao. Distributives are similarly formed from some numerals beginning with 
vowels; thus, eh’^de, seven each, from ede, seven; ih'rdl, eight each, from irql, eight. 
Einally, h' is often inserted in demonstrative pronouns beginning with an n in order 
to intensify their meaning. The vowel of the base is then always nasalized. Thus, 
mii, this man here, nuh'ui, just this man here. 

An infix ^ is used to form collective nouns and reciprocal verbs. Thus, mqlijhi, 
headman ; mapahjhi, a collection of village headmen; dal, strike; dapal, strike each 
other. In a few cases it is difficult to define the exact meaning of this infix. Compare 
hdn and hdpdn, child. The latter form is properly collective. 

An n is often infixed after the first vowel of a word, the vowel being also repeated 
after n. In this way collective numerals and some nouns are formed. Thus, bar, two ; 
ba-na-r, both; pd, ihxee pd-nd, all the three; pon, four; po-m-n, all four; dapal, to 
cover; da-na-pal, a cover; muchqt' and mu-nu-chqt', end, termination. 

Another infix t is inserted in the same way as n in order to form nouns from verbs ; 
thus, nu-tu-m, name, from num, to name ; d-td-hdp', beginning, from ahdp', begin. 
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Such infixes play a great role in the formation of Santali'words, and their import¬ 
ance has apparently been still greater in earlier stages of the language. Compare 
Jiapal and hdrdl, man; Asuri sodor, arrive, approach, Santali sor, near, come near, 
Santall and the Munda family generally, in this respect, agree with the Mon-Khmer 
languages, Sakei, Semang, etc. 

Inflexional system. —The vocabulary of Santali and connected forms of speech 
cannot be sub-divided into the same classes of words as in the ease of Indo-European 
languages. Every word can perform the function of a verb, and every verbal form can, 
according to circumstances, be considered as a noun, an adjective or a verb. The 
relation of one word to the others in a sentence is indicated by means of particles, the 
original meaning of which can no more be ascertained. Such particles can be com¬ 
pared with the suflBxes, postpositions, and terminations of other languages. It would 
therefore be necessary to introduce new terms in order to correctly describe the gram¬ 
matical system of Santali. The Linguistic Survey, however, has a double aim. It collects 
the philological facts and classes them for further research, and it also serves the practical 
purpose of furnishing introductions to the various languages of India. It has there¬ 
fore been found convenient to adhere to the grammatical terminology customary for 
other languages. This practice will also be followed in dealing with the Munda dialects. 
It must, however, be clearly understood that this method of dealing with these 
forms of speech is purely conventional and does not exactly correspond to the 
true state of affairs. It is really correct to say only that a certain word performs 
the function of a noun, of an adjective, or of a verb, instead of saying that it 
is a noun, an adjective, or a verb. The grammatical remarks which follow will, 
nevertheless, for the sake of convenience, be arranged under the well-known headings 
of noun, adjective, verb, and so forth. 

There is only one declension, and this is effected by means of postpositions. 

These postpositions were perhaps originallv independent 

Nouns. j 1 ^ 

words, but are now no more used as such. 

Gender. —There are two genders, one denoting all animate nouns, the other com¬ 
prising all inanimate objects. The natural gender, on the other hand, does not play 
any idle in the inflexion of nouns. It is indicated by using different words or bv 
prefixing some word meaning ‘ male,’ ‘ female,’ respectively. Thus, htirdl, man ; mdejlu, 
woman; and id Jcdl, a male tiger ; engd kid, a female tiger. 

Some few bases ending in a have a corresponding feminine form ending in 
Thus, kora, boy; Mm, girl; hard, blind; fern. kart. Such couplets are, however, 
clearly borrowed from Aryan languages. 

Number. —There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. The 
sufi&x of the dual is kin, and that of the plural ko. Thus, hdr-kln, two men; 
hdr-kb, men. The suffix of the plural is, however, often dispensed with, and the mere 
base is used as a collective singular. On the other hand, the plural suffix is sometimes 
used in an indefinite sense; thus, hfir-kb rqpui’-akat'-d, men, i.e. somebody has broken 
in ; nn-te, by that time; un-kb-te, by about that time. 

Ca.S6.—Eeal cases, such as denote the relation of the noun to a verb, do not exist 
in Santali. The direct and indirect object are indicated in the verb, and there ia 
accordingly no such case as a dative or an accusative. 
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Adjectives. 


Local and causal relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such, are t<l, tOr 
in, into, by means of; rd, in, within ; lagit', lagat', for, for the sake of ; khan, khdch’, 
from ; tJidn, thach’, near, and so forth. 

The genitive is formed by adding rdn, when the governing noun is of the animate 
gender, and ak\ an, reak’’ or rean (or, seldom, renak', renan), if it is an inanimate noun. 
Thus, drak'-rSn kisar, the master of the house; pd maha-reak' kqmi, three days’ work. 

The genitive is, in fact, an adjective, and it is derived from the base, by adding 
rd-n, i.e. ra -^-n, or else ak\ or an, with or without the postposition rd, in. Ha is some¬ 
times also used alone as a genitive suffix. On the other band, the forms renak' and renah 
mentioned above show that ran has formerly also been used before inanimate nouns,^ 

Secondary nouns. —It has already been remarked that some nouns are formed by 
means of infixes. Several secondary nouns are also formed by adding suffixes. Thus a 
suffix %c}i, dual kin, plural ko, is used to form animate nouns, nouns of agency, and the 
like, while inanimate nouns are formed by the addition of ak', dual ak'kin, plural 
ak'-ko. Tlius, hudin-ieh', the small one ; Pqtida-rdn-ko, those of Pandu, the sons of 
Pandu; Pqndu-aU, that of Pandu, Pqndu-ak'-reak'-ko, those things of that of Pandu. 

A very common suffix is tat' which is used as a kind of definite article, but also in 
order to form abstract nouns; thus, dare-tdt', the tree; chalak'-tdt', the going ; maran- 
tdt', greatness. 

Adjectives do not change for gender, number, or case. They are, however, often 

defined by the suffixes ich', and ak' just mentioned. It is often 
simply a matter of convenience which word is considered as a 
noun, and which as an adjective. Thus we may say Pqndn-rdn hdpdn-kin, and Pqndn- 
rdn-kin hdpdn. Panda’s two sons. In the first case the genitive Pqndn-rdn is an adjective, 
in the second a noun is formed from it and the collective singular hdpdn, child, young, 
is added as an adjective. 

Adjectives of possession are often formed by adding an; thus, dare-an, possessing 
strength ; hdrdl-an, possessing a husband. An n can, similarly, be added to almost all 
words ending in a single vowel. In this way a kind of verbal adjective is formed ; 
thus, eto-n dahgra, a bullock fit to be broken in, from tto, to break in. It is perhaps 
the same n which occurs in abo-n, we ; ka-n, is, and in rare forms such as ald-n, we ; 
apd-n, you; ako-n, they, etc. 

Comparison. —Comparison is effected in the usual way by putting a postposition 
meaning ‘ from’ after the compared noun. Thus, in-khdn am-em marah-a, me-fromthou- 
thou big-art; ydfd kora-ko-khdn maran-ich'-dd nui kan-ge-a-e, all boys-from big-the this 
is, this is the biggest boy. Arhd, artdt', more ; bqrti, more ; utqr, most, can also be added 
in order to indicate the higher or highest degree. Thus, uni arhd-d maran-a, he is 
greater ; uni-dd maran utqr, he is greatest. 

The numerals are given in the list of words. The higher numbers are counted 

in twenties; thus pon isi, eighty; mdra isi or mit' sae, 
hundred. Of late years, however, the Santals have apparentlv 
begun to count in tens. Thus Mr. Heuman givesor mfP thirty ; turui 

gdl or pd isi, sixty, and so on. This tendency is due to the influence of the schools. 
Numerals between the tens are often formed by adding khan, more, and kdnt, less; 
thus, ten more four, fourteen; barea kdm two less two-scores, 

* Long vowels will not be separately marked in what follows. They have been distinguished in 'the list of Standard 
Words and Phrases on pp. 240 and ff. 


Numerals. 
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thirty-eight. Numerals such as isi, twenty ; sae, himdred; hajar, thousand, are, of course, 
borrowed. 


Pronouns. 


Pronouns are, generally speaking, inflected like nouns 
in number and case. 

Personal pronouns. —The personal pronouns have separate forms for the dual and 
the plural. The pronoun of the first person has, moreover, two forms each in the 
dual and in the plural, one excluding and one including the person addressed. Demon¬ 
strative pronouns are used as personal pronouns of the third person. There is also a 
pronoun meaning ‘ self,’ which can be considered as a personal pronoun of the third 
person. 

The fuU forms of these pronouns will be seen from the table which follows :— 



Singular, 

} 

1 Dual. 

j Plural. 

Inclusive. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

1 

Exclusive. 

I . . . . 

in 

alan 

alin 

abo, abort 

aid (alari) 

Thoa 

arn 

aliin 


apd (apiitt) 


Self .... 

ach’ 


a-lein 

1 


ako 


Abon and abo, we, are both used when the person addressed is included. Abo is 
however, the more intimate form. 

The forms given in the table are the full accented forms and correspond to the 
Prench moi, toi, lui, in phrases like c'est moi, it is I. When the pronoun is used as 
subject without any stress on it, it is suffixed to the word immediately preceding the verb 
or to the verb itself, if the latter stands alone. The suffixei forms are like the full 
forms without the initial a. The suffixed form for ‘ I ’ is in, or after vowels n ; that for 
‘ thou ’ am, em, imperative md, after vowels m, and that for ‘ he,’ ‘ she ’ is « or e. 

If the pronoun stands in case-relation to a verb, it is infixed in the verb itself 
There are three sets of such infixes, one denoting the direct and one the indirect object 
and a third denoting the genitive relation. The infixes of the direct object are like the 
pronominal suffixes; the dative infixes are formed from them by prefixing an a, and the 
genitive infixes by prefixing ta. Further details are shown in the following table 



1 Direct object. 

Indirect object. 

Genitive. 

let person 

(i)M; Ian, liu; bo, bon. Id 

j 

an; alan, alin; ahon, aid 

I 

tin; talan, talin, ta^ho, 
ta-hon, ta-ld 

2 nd person . 

md; bdn; pd 

am; abdn ; apd 

tarn; ta-bdn ; ta-pd 

3rd person 

d; kin; ko 

ae; akin ; ako 

ta€ ; ta-kin ; ta-ko 


Forms such as md, d, bdn, Id, etc., are, of course, changed to me e, etc., before or 
after an a. 


There is, in addition to the above, also a dative infix ok' used with reference to 
inanimate nouns. 
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The following are instances of the use of these suffixes and infixes :—Sola harea 
gqi-y-d kirin-kef-kin-a ; yesterday two cows-he bought-them-two, yesterday he bought 
two cows; gard-am-q-n, help-thee-shall-I, I shall help you; ti sah-tin-md, hand seize- 
my-thou, take my hand, and so forth. 

The genitiTe affixes are frequently used after ordinary nouns; thus, orak'-tm^ my 
house. It is, however, just as common to use the genitive or else the mere base of the 
personal pronoun as a possessive. Thus, id-rdn hdpdn, in, hdpdn, or hdpdn4n, my son. 

Many words denoting relationship are always combined with personal suffixes, viz., 
n for the first, m for the second and t for the third person. Thus, qpu~ii, my father ; 
apu-m, thy father ; apa-t, his, or her father; engq-n-d hdch'-akan-talan-a, the mother of 
us two has come. The last instance shows that these suffixes do not change for number, 
the number being expressed in the verb. 

There are no honorific pronoims, and most people are addressed with the pronoun 

thou. The dual of the first as well as of the second person is used between parents- 
in-law and children-in-law. A man and the wife of his younger brother and a man and 
his wife’s elder sister observe the same custom. Thus, in Specimen II below, the 
son-in-law says to his mother-in-law, chef-ban utu-akaf-a, what have you two {i.e. thou) 
made curry of, and the mother-in-law answers ona-ge-lm utu-akat'-a, we two {i.e. I) 
have made curry of this. In a similar way the husband’s parents address the wife’s 
parents in the inclusive first person plural, and use the same number to denote themselves 
in conversation with them. The exclusive form and the second person plural are only 
used when it is required in order to avoid ambiguity; thus, durup'-pd sumdhi, sit down, 
my child’s father-in-law. 

Demonstrative pronouns— Santali possesses a rich variety of demonstrative 
pronouns. Some of them have different forms according to whether they refer to animate 
or inanimate objects, others are indeclinable in gender. 

The former group ends in i, dual kin, plural ko, when referring to animate nouns, 
and a, dual akin, plural ako, if they refer to inanimate objects; thus niii, this person, 
this animal; noa, this thing. 

We can distinguish three different bases an {mi) and dn {in) for the nearer, and an 
for the remoter objects. The difference between dn and dn is that the latter denotes 
identity, this same, just this. 

The bases aw(«») and dn{in) have each three different forms, one referring to 
what is close at hand, the second to what is a little farther off but still near, the thiixl to 
what is still farther off. The first is formed by transposing the vowel and consonant, 
the second is the unchanged base, and the third is formed by prefixing an h. A and u, d 
and i interchange according to the rules of harmonic sequence. 




Remote. 

Jsearer. 

N earest. 



Animate. 

Inanimate. 

1 

j Animate. 

i Inanimate. 

( 

1 Animate. 

Inanimate. 

*«» 

Sing. 

hini 

Mna 

ini 

1 

ni 

nia 


Dual 

hin-kin 

hina-Mn 

in-kin 

ina-kir. 

ni-kin 

nia-kin 

a 

Plural 

hen-ho 

hina-ko 

en-ko ! 

f nil-to 

ne-ko 

nia-ko 
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1 Remote. 

Nearer. 

j Nearest. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. ^ 

1 

Animate, j 

Inanimate. 

Animate, j 

j Inanimate. 

g 

tn 

e 

K 

Sing. 

Dual 

Pluial 

1 

1 huni 

hun-kin 
Jion-ko 

Jiona 

liona-kin 

hona-ko 

1 

uni 

un-kin 

nn-ho 

on a 

1 ona-kin 
ona-ko 

iini 

nu-kin 

no-ko 

i 

noa 

1 noa-kin 

noa-ko 


Sing. 

Tiani, Jiai 

liana 





<s> 

Dual 

hnn-kin 

hana-kin 





<s 

Plural 

Jian-ko 

hana-ko 






Porms such as ani, nai, etc,, do not occur in Santali, but are used in connected 
forms of speech. 

There is besides a set of lateral demonstratives, referring to something on the side. 
They are formed from the third group in the table by inserting an h after the initial n. 
Thus :— 


Base an, in. 

I Base lin, un. 

Base an. 

Animate 

nhi, nhi-kin, nhe-lo 

nhui, nhn-kin, nho-ko j 

nhqi, nhq-kin, nha-ko 

Inanimate 

nhta, -kin, -ho 

nhoa, -kin, -ko 

nJiaf ~hin, -ko 

i__ 


The form nhqi, that there far off to the side, is derived from a non-existing nqi; see 
above. Mr, Campbell gives nqi, this, •which contains the same nasalization as nhqi. 

All these pronouns are inflected like nouns. By means of the infix h' and 
nasalization of the vowel we may further form intensive demonstratives, which cannot 
be inflected in case. Compare the table which follows:— 



Base Un, 

in. 

' Base an, < 

un. 

I Base 

an. 


Ordinary. 

1 Lateral. 

1 Ordinary. 

Lateral. ‘ 

1 Ordinary. | 

Lateral. 

Animate 

nik’i 

1 

j nhik'i 

t 

1 nuk'ui 1 

1 

nhik'ui 

i 

Wanting j 

nhqk’qi 

Inanimate . 

1 . flak'd, -kin, -ko 

1 nhak’d 

1 

1 niik'iie, -kin, ho 

1 1 

nhilk'aR 

Wanting ' 

nhak'ae 

\ 


There are still two sets of pronouns referring to something which is seen or heard, 
respectively. They are not inflected in case, hut the suffixes of number can be added. 
They all refer to inanimate nouns, those referring to what is heard are also, in the dual 
and plural, used to denote animate beings. Compare the table which follows:— 


1 

Base tin, in. 

Base an, un. \ Base an. 

1 

1 

Xear. 

Remote. 

1 1 

1 Near. | 

1 Remote. 

' 

Near. 

Remote. 

Things seen . j 

1 , 

ana j nanu 

ana | 

1 

! hand 

\ 

! and 

hand, hae 

1 

Things heard . . j aid 

I 

1 hiita 

dtS j 

\ 

[ hdld 

I 

atd j 

hatd 
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From these bases are formed secoadary pronouns by adding anaii, anak\ anach\ 
etc. for inanimate objects, and anich ’ for animate nouns. Thus, dna-anacli, that thing 
you see there close at hand, just that; dtd-qmcW, that person you hear there close at 
hand. 

The pronominal bases are also used alone in adverbs and compounds; thus, nd-td, 
here; dn^td, there ; dii-pardm, on that side, and so on. 

Interrogative pronouns. — AMe, who ? chele, of what kind ? Both refer to animate 
nouns. Inanimate are oka, which ? cJiet', what ? 

Helative pronouns. —There are no relative pronouns. Verbal adjectives are used 
instead. The pronoun dnd is often used as a kind of relative. Another demonstrative 
pronoun must, however, be added in case the relative refers to an animate being, and the 
verbal adjective is used instead of a finite tense. Thus, dnd uni hola-m galmarao-dd-e 
manjhi uni-rdn hdpdn tehen-d gdch’-en-a, that yesterdiy-thou talked-to-him headman his 
sou to-day-he died, the son of the headman you talked to yesterday has died to-day. 
The interrogative pronouns dkde and oka, with or without a prefixed dnd, are also 
frequently used as a substitute for the relative. 

The verb is the most characteristic feature of Santali grammar. Strictly speaking, 
„ there is no real verb as distinct from the other classes of 

words. Every independent word can perform the function 
of a verb, and every verbal form can, in its turn, he used as a noim or an adjective. 
Thus hdf is ‘ a man,’ and maran is ‘ big.’ ‘ The man is big ’ can be translated hdr-d 
maran-a. is ‘ yes,’ and ket ’ is a suffix of the past time ; hd'-ket'-a means ‘ said yes.’ 
Compare hdr^ked-e-a-e, he made a man of him; iti-rdn-ked-e-a-e, he made him mine, and 
so on. On the other hand, dal-ket’ is the base of the past tense of the verb dal, strike. 
It can also be used as a noun or as an adjective ; thus, dal-kef-ko, those who struck ; dal- 
ket’ Mr, tbe struck having man, the man who struck. In dealing with words performing 
the functions of verbs it will therefore be necessary to consider the base of each of the 
various tenses as an indifferent word which can, according to circumstances, be used as a 
noun, an adjective, or a verb, but which is in reality none of any of them. Each denotes 
simply the root meaning as modified by time. We shall hereafter speak of such bases 
as inflexional bases. 

The categorical —When used as verbs these inflexional bases correspond to the 
tenses of other languages. They are formed by agglutination, i.e. by suffixing certain 
elements to the unchanged root. Such a compound consisting of the root and a tense- 
suffix cannot as such be used in the function of a verb in an independent sentence, 
because it only gives the idea of an action in such and such time without adding whether 
this action really takes place. It is therefore necessary to assert the reality of the action 
and this is done by means of a suffixed a which at once changes the inflexional base to a 
finite tense. Thus, dal-ket’-a, somebody struck. This a has been called by Mr. Boxwell 
‘ the categorical ’ a, and it is of the greatest importance in Santali grammar. By simply 
adding this a any word can be turned into a verb. 

The use of the categorical a is not regulated according to the principles of Indo- 
European languages, though it corresponds, to a certain extent, to the indicative mood of 
Latin, etc. It is not used in subjunctive and relative clauses, and on the whole 
its use is restricted to those sentences in which the action indicated by the verb has 
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independent reality. Compare jahanak’-a met-apd, rvliaterer he may tell you; 
chalak'-pd^ go ye; jaha-leka-ta bairi alo-ko har-ko, in order that the enemies may not 
oust them; khqjuk alo-e dag, if only he does not rain; dqr-keV-ko-e mdn-et'-a, fled- 
haring-they-he says, he says that they have fled. I n all such cases the action of the 
verb has a reality which is only conditional or which is connected with other actions, 
and the categorical a is, accordingly, not added. On the other hand in a sentence such 
anjdm-ket'-q-n jdta-ko sdn-akan-a mdn-td, heard-I, ‘all-they gone-are,’saying, i.e. 
I have heard that they are all gone, the sentence jdtd-ko sdn-akan-a, all are gone, 
has been turned into an independent one by its introduction as a direct statement by way 
of quotation. The categorical a cannot, therefore, be omitted. 

Auxiliaries and pronominal infixes.— A verbal form in Santali thus consists of 
an inflexional base and the categorical a. In compound tenses the auxiliary verbal form 
is inserted between the two. Thus the copula or verb substantive is kan, past taha-han. 
If we add those forms to dal-et\ striking, we can form a present definite and an imper¬ 
fect; thus dal-ei'-kan-a, is striking; was striking. Such forms are 

complete according to our grammatical ideas. In Santali, however, this is often not the 

case. If the action of the verb has an indirect or direct object, this must he indicated 
in the verb by means of the pronominal infixes, which must be inserted between the 
inflexional base and the categorical a, or, if an auxiliary verb is added, between it and the 
inflexional base. The same is the case if the object of an action belongs to somebody. 
The genitive infix follows the infix of the direct or indirect object. Thus, dal-ked-e-iae- 
a, (he) struok-him-his, he struck him who belonged to him. The genitive infix can also 
refer to the subject, and in this way we occasionally find a double genitive suflSx; thus, 
gdch*-en-tm-a~e, died mine he, he who belongs to me died; hapan-w^e dal-ket'-fa-ko-tm-a, 
son-my-he struck-theirs-mine, my son who belongs to me struck theirs. Such construc¬ 
tions are however very rare. Similarly if we want to say ‘ he struck the boy ’ we must 
first call to mind the ideas of ‘he’ ‘boy’ and ‘a beating in tl)e past.’ We 

must next add the infix of the object to the inflexional base. Lastly, the categorical 

a is added and shows that the picture thus drawn up has real existence. Thus 
vni kora-e dal-ked-e-a, he boy-he struck him. Compare ini hdpdn-d met-ad-e-a, 
that very son-he said-to-him, he said to the son. 

Voices. —The Santali verb further has separate forms for the active voice, the 
passive or direct middle voice, and the indirect middle voice. It is therefore to he 
expected that it presents a somewhat complicated aspect. It is, however, quite regular 
throughout, and once the mind becomes accustomed to these peculiarities, they will not 
present any difldculty to the understanding. 

Conjngational bases. —The root of the verb remains unchanged through all tenses. 
It can, however, also he modified in various ways, and tlie modified root is made the base 
of a separate conjugation, the usual tense-sufiixes being added. There are two such 
modifications in common use. The root can, in the first place, be simply repeated, and 
the resulting douhle-hase denotes repeated or intensified action. Thus, dal, strike; 
dal-dal, strike repeatedly or hard. These forms are conjugated throughout all the tenses. 

If only the two first letters are repeated, the resulting reduplicated base becomes a 
kind of intensive or rather conative; thus da~dal, to strike much; Iq-n nd-ndl-a, not-I 
see, I cannot see at all, I am blind, compared with Iq-ii ndl-a, I don’t see (this particular 
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thing). If the verb begios with a vowel the infix k’ is used, instead of the reduplication. 
Thus, qk’gii, from qgu, carry. The infix k' is also used in polysyllabic verbs beginning 
with a consonant; thus, 5^ A:’from to make; hik'ricJi, from hiricJi, to spill. 

In many verbs both forms can be used, in others only one of them. The reduplicated 
base is sometimes intensified by means of the infix k'; thus, dak'dal from dadal. The 
base dadal is only used before the verb substantive. Nouns of agency denoting habit 
and occupation are usually formed from this reduplicated base by means of the common 
suffix ich'. Thus, ra-ran4ch,', a drug-man, a physician ; bek'nao-ich', a maker. 

Keciprocal verbs are formed from these bases by inserting the infix p. Thus, 
dapal and dapal-dapa/, to strike one another. There is no regular reciprocal form 
corresponding to da-dal. The double reciprocal dapapal is sometimes, but very seldom, 
used as such. 

It has already been mentioned that there are separate forms for the active, passive, 
and middle. With regard to most tenses we shall have to return to this question later 
on when dealing with the formation of the inflexional bases. In this place we shall only 
mention that the passive, which also has the meaning of a direct middle, is formed by 
adding a suffix ok\ which usually drops its o after vowels, and the indirect middle by 
jdn ; thus, dal-ok', to be struck, to strike oneself; dal-jdn, to strike for oneself. The 
intensive base, which is devoid of a middle, forms its passive by adding ogok' to the 
simple base ; thus, dal-ogok', to be much struck. These suffixes are not used before the 
tense suffixes. On the other hand, the passive suffix is common in intransitive verbs, and 
it seems, on the whole, to have the meaning of an intransitive particle. Thus, sdn and 
sdndk', go; hdoh' and hijuk', come, and so on. The reduplicated base is treated exactly 
like the simple one. Thus, passive dal-dal-ok', indirect middle dal-dal-jdn. 

Causatives are formed from both simple and reduplicated bases by adding ocho; 
thus, dal-ocho and dal-dal-ocho, to cause to strike. The causative has a double meaning. 
In the fiist place it means ‘ to cause somebody to do something,’ and then it also has the 
meaning ‘ to allow somebody to do something.’ Thus qgu-ocho-ket'-ko-a-e, he (-i?) 
caused {ocho-ket’) them {ko) to be brought (qgu) ; ba-e sor-ocho-qii-kan-a, not-he 
to-approach-allowing-to-me-is, he does not allow me to approach.' It will be seen from 
the instances just given that the object infix {ko) is used in the former and 
the dative infix (qd) in the latter sense. TTie causative of the intensive base 
is formed by inserting the infix k' in the suffix ocho. The various forms of dal and 
da-pal, strike, will be seen from the table which follows ;— 


Base. 

Passive. 

Indirect middle. 

Causative. 

ReoiprocaL 

dal, strike. 

dal-oh', be strnck, 
strike oneself. 

dal-j&h, stiike for 
oneself. 

dal-ocho, cause or 
allow to strike. 

dapal, strike 
each other. 

da-dal, strike 
much. 

dal-og-oh', be much struck, 
strike oneself mucb, 

] 

not used. 

dal-olc -cho, cause or 
allow to stiike much. 

dapapal, !-trilie 
eacli other much. 


The causative and reciprocal bases further have each their passive, middle and so 
forth. Thus, dal-ochok', be caused, or allowed, to strike ; dal-ocho~jdn, cause, or allow. 


Compare the similar use of the German verb lassen. 
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to strike for oneself ; dapal-oh', he mutually struck ; clapal-ochok’, be caused, or allowed, 
to mutually strike. It will be seen bow infinitely the root naeaning can be modified, 
and how it is possible to give expression to the finest shades of verbal action. 

B.eservative."—In addition to all these bases there is still another conjugation which 
Mr. Skrefsrud calls the reservative form. He describes its meaning as follows :— 

‘ This form denotes an action by which the object is brought into a certain state, 
in which it is allowed to continue, so as to be available (reserved) for any 
ulterior purpose. It is used where in German they would use an, aiif, hin, 
etc., as anjdm-kak'-nid, listen to it {hore es an,) (that you may give 
evidence in case it should be necessary).’ 

The reservative form, which is conjugated throughout, has also separate causative 
and reciprocal bases. It usually means that the action is completed in itself. Compare 
add-d ndl-liape-kad-ge^a, so-he saw-kept-quiet, he saw it and kept quiet (and did not 
say any more), in the second specimen below. 

The reservative is formed by adding a ka to the base. The final a coalesces with 
the initial vowel of tense-suffixe.^. Thus, dal-ka, passive and indirect middle dal-kok' 
reciprocal da-pal-ka, causative dal-ocho-ka, d^pal-ocho-ka, and so forth. In the reserv- 
gtiveform the passive suffix oZ’is also used in the indirect middle, and it does not 
possess all the tenses of the simple base. In other respects, however, the ordinary and 
the reservative conjugations are quite parallel. 

Person. —Verbs do not change for person. The person of the subject is, however, 
in the case of animate beings indicated by means of pronominal suffixes. Compare 
pronouns above. The sufBxes are added to the word immediately preceding the verb. 
Thus, hdpdn-d met-ad-e-a, tlie-son-he said-to-him. If the sentence only consists of a 
verb the suffix is added after the categorical a. Thus, met-ad-e-q-n, I said to him. 
It should be noted that several verbs which in English are impersonal have a personal 
subject in Santali. This is the case with such verbs as indicate natural phenomena 
such as rain, bail, sunshine, etc. Compare dak'-et'-a-e, he waters, it rains ; 
rahan-a, mueb-he cold-is, it is very cold. The same expressions are well known from 
other languages, and it is not necessary to assume that they have anything to do with 
the idea of an Omnipotent Deity, as has sometimes been supposed. 

On the other band there are several impersonal verbs in Santali which in English 
are combined with a personal subject. They are such as denote various sensations such 
as hunger, thirst, sleepiness, and so on. The Santals like the Germans say, ‘ hungers 
me,’ ‘ makes me cold,’ and so forth. In the same way they say menak'-ko-a, there are, 
they exist; compare the German es gieht. 

Inflexional bases. —We shall now proceed to a short examination of the in¬ 
flexional bases which correspond to the tenses of other languages. It is not intended to give 
a complete survey of all the various forms. We shall confine ourselves to the usual ones. 

The mere base, without any addition, gives the idea of the action generally, without 
being confined to any special time present or past. In verbs ending in a vowel an e is 
added to the base if no pronominal infix is required. This e coalesces with a preceding 
e or i into the corresponding long vowel. This base is used in general statements, in 
vivid narratives, in order to denote custom or habit, and, most commonly, as a future. 
Thus, dal-qn, I strike, or, shall strike. The pronominal infixes are added immediately 
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to the l)ase. 'ihns, dal-e-an, I strike him; dal-an-a-e, he strikes for me. Compare 
further dal~oTc -a-e, he is struck, or, he strikes himself-, dal-Jdn-a-e, he strikes for himself 
dal-lca-lc-a-e, he strikes it (and has done rrith it) ; dal-ka-e-a-e, he strikes him; 
dapal-a~ko, they Trill strike each other, and so forth. 

The suffixes of the direct and indirect middle are not used in other tenses, or rather 
inflexional bases. They are replaced by separate terminations. The various suffixes of 
time have two forms, one denoting the active, and another the passive and middle. The 
former ends in f, the latter in n. Thus, dal-let’-a-e, he struck ; dal-len-a-e, he was struck. 
The indirect middle is distinguished from the direct middle and passive in the same way as 
that in which the pronominal suffix of the indirect object is distinguished from that of the 
direct object, i.e. an a precedes the n in the indirect middle. 

There are several more or less complete sets of such suffixes. In the first place we 
have a set et\ at\ en, an. The form ending in et' is an incomplete present, the other 
forms denote an action performed in the past. Thus, dal-et'-a-e, he strikes ; met-ad-e-a-e, 
he addressed him; dal-en-a-e, he was struck; dal-an-a-e,)!^ struck for himself. The 
corresponding reservative forms are dal-kaV-a-e, he, struck ; dal-km-a-e, ne was 
struck ; dal-ken-a-e, he struck for himself. 

It will be seen that the a of the reservative suffix ka supersedes a following e. 
The form dal-ken-a-e has a different origin. It corresponds to the active dal-keV-a-e, 
and does not contain the reservative suffix. 

The form dal-kad-a-e, he struck, is derived from a dal-ka-ef-a-e and dal-ka-aV-a-e. 
It shows that the termination ed cannot originally have been confined to the present time. 

The suffix at' contains the a of the pronominal infix of the indirect object. The 
remaining portion of the infix is added after the final Thus, dal-at’-ko-aii, I struck 
for them, or, at them ; met-ad-e-gn, I said to him. 

There are two infixes which denote an action in the past, ris., Ire and le. Ae is 
only used in the active voice with a direct object. Thus, dal-kpd-c-o-e, he struck him. 
The corresponding forms for the indirect object, the direct and indirect middle, are 
supplied from the set just mentioned; thus, met-ad-e-a-e, he said to him; dal-en-a-e, he 
was struck ; dal-an-a-e, he struck for himself. 

The infix Ze denotes something which was done in a more remote past, or the 
effect of which has been superseded by some later action. It can therefore often be 
translated as a pluperfect. It is used in the active voice with a direct object and in the 
passive. Thus, dal-let'-a-e, he struck, he had struck; he was struck, he 

struck himself. Instead of dal-let’, dal-lak' is used with au inanimate object; thus, 
dal-lak'-a-e, he struck it. The suffix ok' is well known from the inflexion of nouns and 
pronouns as a suffix denoting inanimate things. Compare also the reservative future 
dal-ka-k’-a-e, he will strike it. 

It will be seen that the infixes Are and le are prefixed to the suffixes et', en, which we 
have already dealt with. They are, however, also used alone. 

Ke is used as a suffix in order to form an inflexional base with the meaning of an 
optative or hypothetical tense. It is used in polite queries, it denotes wishes, and also 
what might possibly happen. Thus, rakap'-ke-a-m, would you mind bringing up earth ? 
am-dm met-gn-kJian-in rakap’-ke-a, if you tell me so I would do it; fiig-ge khmi-td 
tela-ke-am, may you accept this with favour. 
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In a similar way a tense is formed by adding le. It is used in conditional sentences 
in connexion with tbe negative dhd. Thus, uni'thdn-dd gdrd dhd-m nam'le~a, him-from 
assistance in-no-wise-you will-get; am-dm mdn-le-khan, thou*thou sayest-if. 

There is further a form which is usually called a perfect. It is formed by adding 
the suffixes aTcat\ aka-w-at^ (indirect object), akan (passive and direct middle), and 
aka-w-an (indirectmiddle). Thus, dal-akat'-a-e, he has struck; dal-akan-a-e, he has been 
struck, and so on. 

The base of the suffix of the perfect is aka, to which the usual set et', al\ en, an, 
has been added. 

The suffix aka is also used in a base which is commonly called a continuative. It is 
always combined with the auxiliary tdhdn, to be, to remain. It is also added to the 
causative base, and it is used with a direct and an indirect object, in the direct and 
indirect middle. Before the a of the infix of the indirect object and the suffix of the 
indirect middle a w or o is inserted to avoid the hiatus, and if no object infix is required 
an e is added as in verbs ending in vowels. Thus, dal-aka-ko-tahdn-a'e, he will continue 
to strike them; dal-akan-tahdn-a-e, he will continue to strike himself; dal-aka-w-ak'- 
iahdn-a-e, he will continue to strike at it; dal-aka-wako-taJidn-a-e, he will continue 
to strike for them; jagoar-akae-tahdn-fd, wake-ye. 

It iij evident that the continuative force is imparted to such forms as those just 
quoted by the addition tahdn, and not by the suffix aka. This latter must be identical 
with the aka of tbe perfect, though it is difficult to account for its use in all cases. 

The inflexional bases mentioned above become real tenses by adding the categorical 
a. It has already been stated that auxiliaries are inserted between the inflexional base 
and this a. By means of such auxiliaries compound tenses can be formed. The most 
usual auxiliary verbs are the copula kan and its past tahd°-kan. Thus, dal-ed-e~kan-a-e, 
nr dal-e-kan-a-e, he is striking him; daUled-e-taha-kan-a'C, struck-having-him-was-he, 
he had struck him; dal-aka-io-an-taha-kan-a-*’, he had struck for himself, and so forth. 

The table which follows will shew the usual inflexional bases of the verb dal, strike :— 





Direct object. 

Indirect object. 

Passive. 

Indirect middle. 

Future . . 

• 

’ 

dal 

dal-a 

dal-ok’ 

daUjdn 

Reservatiye . . 


• 

dal-ka 


dal-l;ok’ 

dal-kok’ 

Present . . 

• 

• 

dal-et' 




■Simple past . . 

c 

• 

dal-ket' 

dal-at' 

dal-en 

dal-an 

Past reservative . 

« 

• 

dal-kat’ 


dal-kan 

dal-ken 

Anterior past 

• 

• 

dal-let’ 
dal ^lak 


dal-len 


Perfect 

• 

• 

dal-akat’ 

dal-akawaf 

daUakaii 

dal-aka wan 

Tbe suffixes 

kef, 

at', 

en, an ; kaf. 

kan, ken; le or ten are often 

combined with 


particle ge in order to form a kind of semi-tenses which denote what might perhaps take 
place or what will take place after the performance of some act. Thus, mil' bar mat'- 
Ian mak'-ket'-ge, one two bamhoos-we-two cut-may, we may perhaps cut a couple of 
bamboos. Such forms are used like the English idioms ‘ will do,’‘ may do,’ to denote 
-a custom or an action which will probably take place. Thus, ona nam-ka-td-ko 
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johar-barao-a-ko-a, add mdrdm-ko tiqk-idi-ked-e^ge, that got-having-tliey greet-to- 
them, then goat-they take-away-it, when they have got it they greet them, and then 
they will carry off the goat; hapd, kichrich’-iu qgu-le-ge, wait, I will first fetch my 
clothes; I may first go home, I will first go home. Snch forms 

are not, however, real tenses. 

Some of the examples given in the preceding pages will show that imperatives 
are formed hy adding the pronominal suffixes to the inflexional bases; thus, hijuli’-mii, 
come; hdch’-len-ma, come first (before you do something else), come at once. The 
simple imperative is formed in this way from the simple, the intensive, the reciprocal, 
and the reservative bases. If an action should be performed at once, before something 
else, the pronominal suffixes are added to the suffixes le (active), len (passive), and an 
(indirect middle). Thus,por-Aao-Ze-Jw, read first; hdch'-len-md, come first; jirqu-an-pdy 
first rest yourselves. 

It has already been mentioned how the inflexional bases are used as verbs and 
adjectives. In this way are formed verbal nouns, adverbial and relative participles, 
infinitives of purpose, and so forth. Thus, Bampur-te-u ehala-k'-kan-tahtf-kan-khdn pd 
serma hoe-akan-a, Eampur-to-I going-been-having-from three years become-have, three 
years have passed since I used to go to Eampur; ato-rdn heir-ko jarao-lqgid-ok'-kan- 
taha-kan-thdeh' mqnjhi-ha-e hdeh'-en-a, village-of men assembling-for-being-where head- 
man-also-he came, the headman came also to the place where the villagers were about 
to assemble; ald-dd bir‘rd-Id durup’-akan-iahd^kcin-rd, we-as-for forest-in-we sat- 
having-being-in, while we were sitting down in the forest; hichar-bichar-td-ko anga-ket'- 
a, judging-judging-they dawned, they sat in council till dawn ; gdeh’ Mr, the dead 
man; gdch'-ich\ the dead one; bogejd ban jdk' mit’-kd-mif dare, every tree that does not 
bear good fruit; on-ko-e dohmotlet'-ko dqn-qimai, those-he accused-had-them witches, 
the witches he had accused, and so forth. 

Most particles in Santali are independent words. Thus, mdn-khan, but, lit. if 

you say; dn-rd-ha, still, lit. that-in-also; ona-td, therefore, 
lit, that-with, that-in, and so on. In this place we shall 
only mention the very common particles dd and ge, and the negative. Dd can often 
be translated ‘ as to,’ ‘in his turn,’ and it is often added to the subject, but also to the 
object. Thus, ald-dd bir-ko-rd ar buru-ko-rd-ld taha-kan-a, ar deko-ko-dd tqndi-ko-rd, 
we on our side were living in tlie jungles and bills ; and as to the Hindus, they were 
living in the plains. 

Oe emphasises the word to which it is suffixed; thus, chalak’-gc-q-n, 1 shall 
certainly go. 

The usual negative is a prefixed ban. The final ii is dropped before pronominal 
suffixes. Thus, ba-ko dal-lei'-a, not-they struck, they did not strike. The suffixes ket\ 
kaV are never used after ban. There is also a negative impersonal verb bqnuk'-a, it is not; 
thus, bqtiug-in-a, I am not; bqnuk'-le-a, we are not, etc. 

Alo is used in wishes, with the future as an imperative, and in final clauses ; thus, 
oZo-Wi AijitA’-nza, may you not come; alo-m dal-ko-a, don't tlmm. The emphatic 

negative dhd has already been mentioned. 

For further details the student is referred to the works mentioned under Authorities. 
The principal features of the language will be seen from the Skeleton Grammar which 
follows. 

H -Z 
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SANTALI SKELETOJff GRAMMAR. 

I. —ilfOUIls :— Sar, man ; dual har-kin ; plural hdr-ko. Genitive hdr-riin ; hdr-ak', har-ah, kdr-reeik', hdfrean ; Adf- 
kia-rdn, etc. Postpositions, /a, in, into, b3- means of ; rd, \a ■, than, thdeh’,-viith., •, tdn, sack', towards; Ichdn, khdch' 
from, etc. 

II. —Pronouns.— Ih, I ; am, tbon ; ad', he. 





Full form. 

\ 

Suffix. > 

Infix, direct 
oOjec t. 

Infix, indirect 
object. 

Infix, genitive. 

I 



in 

in, n \ 

in, n 

qti 

tin 

Thou and I 



a-Iati 

Ian 

Ian 

a-lai 

ta-lah 

He and I 



q-lih 

lin ^ 

lin 

q-lih 

tq-lih 

We, Indus. . 



a-ho, a-lon 

ho, h 07 l 

ho, holt 

a-bo, a-bon 

ta-bo, ta-hon 

We, esdns. , 


• 

a-Ja 

Id 

Id, le 

a-ld, a-le 

ta-ld, ta-Ie 

Thou . 


• 

am 

dm, m, md 

•tnd, me 

am 

tam 

Ton two 



a-ldn 

ban 

hdn, hen 

a-hdn, a-ben 

ta-hdn, ia-ben 

Yon . 


■ 

a-pd 

pd , 

1 

pd, pe 

a-pd, a-pe 

ta-pd, ta-pe 

Self, he 



ach' 

i 

d i 

d, e 

ae: ak’ (in¬ 
animate). 

tae 

They two 



q-Jcin 

kin 1 

ki 

q-kin 

tq-kin 

They . 



a-ho 

ko 

ko 

a-ko 

ta-ko 


Demonstrative pronouns. — JVi, this very ; »ui, this ; kani, that. 


Remote. 1 

N eurer. 

Nearest. 

Intensive. 

Animate. 

Inanimate, j 

Animate. 

Inanimate, 

Animate. 1 

Inanimate. 

[ Animate. 

Inanimate. 

hini, (hin- 
kin, hen- 
ko). 

1 

1 

hina, (hi' ■ 
na^kinj \ 
hina^ho). \ 

1 

ini (in-kin, 

1 en-ku). 

inq, (•kin,-ko) 

ni, (ni-kin, 
ne-ko ). j 

1 

nia, {-kin,-ko) 

1 

1 

i 

1 -v, , <v 

1 nik 1 

1 

niTk'^, (-kin,- 
ko). 

■huni,- {Tiun- 
kin, hon-ko). 

hqni, hdi, 
(Jiqn-kin, 
han-ko'). 

hona, etc. 

hana, etc. 

uni, (un^kin, 

1 on~ko), 

1 

0)10, etc. 

1 

1 

nui (nu-kin, 
no-ko). 

noa, etc. 

1 i 

1 

j 1 

1 1 

1 nuk'ui 

\ 

ndk'de, etc. 


Other demonstratives are nhi, nhia ; nhui, nlioa, nhqi, nha, this, that, on the side ; dnd, hdnd ; and, hand ; and, hand, 
this, or that, thing; which you see; did, hdtds dtd, hdtd; atd hatd, this, or that, thing or being which you hear. Pronouns ending 
in i, and sometimes those ending in td, de. ote animate beings, the rest refer to inanimate nouns. Those beginning with h 
refer to what is remote ; those beginning with a vowel to what is nearer ; those beginning with n to what is close at hand. 
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Interrogative Pronouns.— Ah&e, who? chele, what sort of animate being ? oka, which ? chef, what ? 

III.—Verbs. 

A. Conjugational bases.—Do?, strike. 


! 

1 

1 

Principal form. 

Reciprocal form. 

1 

Active. 

j Passive. 

1 

Middle. 

t 

Active. 

Passive. Middle. 

Simple base 

dal 

daloh' 

dal-jan 

dapal 

dapai-ok’ dapal-jak 

,, Causative 

dal-ocho 

daloahok’ 

dal-ocho-jdn 

1 

dapahoGho 

dapal-oohok’ dapal-ooho- 

Intensive 

dadal 

dal-ogok’ 


^dak’pal, dapa- 

jin 

dapapal-ok’ dapapal-idn 

,, Cansative 

Reservative 

dal-ok’cho 

dal-ha 

dal-kok' 

{ 

dal-kok’ 

pal 

dak’pal-ok’cho 

dapapal-ocho 

dapal-ka 

1 

I ^ dapapal-oeJiok' 
dapal-kok’ 

„ Causative 

dal-ocho-ka 

dal-ocho-kok' 

dal-ocho-kok’ 

dapal-ocho-ka 

dapal-o: ho-kok’ 


The double base to strike repeatedly, is inflected like the simple base; thus, passive dal-dal-ok'; reciprocal 

dapal-dapal, etc. 

B. Inflexional bases.— 



Future. 

Present. 

Simple past. 

1 

Perfect, j 

Anterior past. 


Simple. 

Reservative. 

Simple. 

Simple. 

Reservative. 



Direct object . 

dal 

dal'ka 

dal-et’ 

daUket' 

dal-kat’ 

dal-lef, 

dal-lak’ 

dal-akat’ 

Indirect object 

doit^Ch 

ji 


dal-at’ 



dal-akaicat’ 

Passive . 

dal-oh’ 

dal-kok’ 


dal-en 

dal-kan 

dal-len 

dal-akan 

Indirect middle 

dal-jdn 



dal-an 

dal-hen 


dal-akawan 


The future base is often used as a present base, and always so in the reservative form. 

Pronominal infixes are added to the inflexional bases ; thus, dal-ked-e, struck him. 

Finite tenses ate formed by adding the cateaoii' al a ; thus, dal-ked-e-qh, I struck him. 

The inflexional bases are used as participles and verbal nouns. Thus, dal-ked-t hdx, the man who was struck ; dal-ka-tS,, 
having struck. 

Compound ten.ses are formed by means of the auxiliaries kan, is; taha-kan, was ; thus, dal-kan-nh or dal-ef-kan-qn, 
lam striking ; dal-ef-taha'kan-a, was striking ; dal-lef-taha-kan a, had struck, etc. 

FfegntiVO Psxticles.—dan, not. The « is dropped before pronominal suffixes; thus, ia-h dal-led-e-a, I did not 
strike him. Alo, don’t ; dhd, used in conditions or as au emphatic negative. 
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MUNDl FAMILY. 


The language spoken by most Santals closely agrees with the grammatical sketch 
given in the preceding pages. Locality to some extent causes differences in vocabulary, 
and it has already been remarked that this fact has in recent times given rise to a slight 
difference in dialect between the east, where most loan-words come from Bengali, and 
the west which chiefly borrows from Bihari, and the south where the influence of Oriya 
is felt. On the whole, however, there is scarcely any difference in dialect from Bhagal- 
pur in the north, down to Manbhnm and Burdwan in the south. 

Five specimens will be given of this Standard form of Santali. The three first ones 
have come from the Sonthal Parganas, the fourth from Manbhnm, and the fifth from 
Monghyr. The first is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son by the Rev. L. 
Skrefsrud; the second is a popular tale, and the third two Santali songs, for which I am 
indebted to the Rev. P. O. Bedding. The fourth is a short traditional tale, prepared by 
the Rev. A. Campbell, and the fifth is the account of a famine year in Monghyr. 

The specimens are excellent. I have introduced the distinction between a and o, 
d and e, respectively, in the fourth and fifth specimens, and made some slight corrections 
in the fifth. On the whole, however, I have printed the specimens as I got them. 

A list of Standard Words and Phrases will be found below on pp. 240 and ff. I owe 
it to the kindness of the Rev. P. O. Bedding, who has also been good enough to read the 
proofs of the Munda section. I am indebted to him for a long series of highly valuable 
notes and corrections. 
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I No. I.] 


mundA family. 

KHERWARl. 

SantIli. 


Specimen I. 


(Benagaria, Rampor Hat, Sonthal Parganas.) 


(JEtev. L. O. Skrefsrudt 1897.) 


Mit’ Mr-ran bar-ea kora bapAn-kin taba-kan-tae-a. Ar un-kin 

One maU'Of two boy children-they-two were-his. And fhem-two 

mata-ra budinicb’-da apat-a metad-e-a, *a baba, in-ra paraok’ menak’- 
among the-little-one his-father-he said-to-Mm, ‘ Ofather, me-fo falling existing^ 
ak’-reak* bakbra dan-am-ka-tin-ma.’ Ada aidari-tat’-a batiii-at’- 

thing-of portion bestow-give-outright-mine-thou* So the-property-he divided-to^ 
kin-a. Kban-ge tbora din tayam uni budin bapan-db sanam-ak’-ko samtao- 
them-Hoo. Then afew days after that little son alhthings vollected- 
ka-ta mit’tacb’ sangin disom-ta-y-a cbalao-ea-a, ar anda-db lucba-lambt din 
having one far country-to-he went, and there riotously days 
talao-ta taba-kan-tae-ak’-a tabas-nabas-ket’-a. Ar sanam-ak’-ko-e ubla-dabla- 
spending4n being-his^what-he wasted. And all-things-he squandered* 

ket’-tae-khan ona disom-ra mit-tacb’ at akal hoy-en-a, ar uni*da rangaj- 
had-his-when that country-in one mighty famine became, and he to-hunger* 


ak’-a ahap’-en-a. Kliange san-ka-ta ona disona-ran mit’-tan rayot-tban-a laotha- 
he began. Then gone-having that country-of one ryot-with-he joined- 

y-en-a ar uni-db acb’-ak’ ddbta-jaega-ta-y-a kol-kad-e-a sukri gupi. Ada sukri- 

himself and he his branch-plaoe-to-he sent-hirn swine to-tend. And pigs- 

ko-ko jbm-et’ tahS-kan oboklak’-ta acb’ak’ lacb’ pak’racid-a gagaj-ak’-kan 

they eating being husks-with his belly to-fill-he desiring 

taba-kan-a, man-khan akae-ba ba-ko em-ae-kan taba-kan-a. Kban-ge 
was, but anyone-even not-they giving-to-him were. Then 


cbetao-an-ta-y-a man-ket’-a, ‘ apu-n-ran tinak’ munis-ko-reak’ jbm-ak’ 

sensible-having-become-he said, ' father-my-of how-many men-of food 

sarer-ok’-kan-tako-a, man-kban in-da rangacb’-ta nanda-n bendaok’-kan-a. 
superftuous-is-their, but 1 hunger-with here-I perishing-am. 

Beret’-ka-ta apu-n-tban-in cbalak’-a ar-in met-ae-a, “ a baba, serma- 

Arisen-haiing father-my-to-1 will-go and-1 will-say-lo-him, “ O father, heaven- 

xeak’ ar am saman-ra-n kai-akat’-a; am-ran bapan ar num-og-ok’ lek-ge-n 

of and thy presence-in-I sinned-have ; thee-of son more to-be-called tcorthy-1 
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bah-kan-a; am-ran mit’tan mimis-leka-n-ma barii,” ’ Khan-gc beret’- 

nol-am; thee-of one hired-servant-like-make-me-thou please.’" Then having- 
ka-ta, ach’-ran fapat-than-a hach’-en-a. Man-khin sangiu-ra-v-a taha-kan-ra-ge 
arisen himself-of fatJier-his-to-^e came. But distance-at-he heing-in 

uni-riin apat-d^-e iial-nam-ked-e-a, ar mava-ge bacb’-ad-e-a, ar nir- 

Jiim-of father-his-indeed-he see-got-him, and compassion came-to-liim, and rnn- 
san-ka-ta-y-a kaka-ked-e ar-ii chak’-chak’-ad-e-a. Miin-khan liapan-ii met- 
gotie-having-he emhraced-him and-he kissed-repcatcdhj-to-liim. Bnf the-son-he said-to- 
ad-e-a, ‘ii baba, serma-reak’ ar dm saman-ra-n kai-akat’-a; am-ran Jiapan ar 
him, ' O father, heaten-of and thy presence-in-1 sinned-have; thee-of son more 
num-og-ok’ lek-ge-il ban-kan-a.’ Man-khan apat-tat’-da ach’-riin golani-ko-e met- 
io-be-called worthy-1 not-am.’ But father-his-thc himself-of sercants-he sakl- 

at’ko-a, ‘dan bogeutar oyon-angrap odok-agu-bat’-ka-ta barak’-ae-pa, 

to-them, 'here good most covering-cloth forth-hroiight-quicldn-having piit-it-on-him-ye, 

ar uni-ak’ ti-rii mundam ar janga-ra kharpaw-ae-pa, ar j^m-ta-bon 
and him-of hand-on ring and feet-on sandal-put-for-him-ye, and eating-us 
hasach’-sakraj-ak’-ma; iin-ta nui ifi-ran hapan gacb’-ge-y-a taba>kan-a, ar-fi 
make-otirsehes-merry-let; because this me-of son dead-he teas, and-he 

jivet’-ruar-en-a; at’-ge-y-a tabE-kan-a, ar-a nam-en-a.’ Kban-ge biisacb’- 

alive-returned; lost-he was, and-he found-icas’ Then to-make- 


sakraj-ak’-ko partan-ket’-a. 
themselves-merry-they began. 

Man-kban tmi-ran maran bSp5n-d5. kbivt-ra-y-a taha-kan-a. Ar ovak’*u 

But him-of big son ■ field-in-he teas. And house-he 

baeb’-sor-iin-ra . ran-rij-a anjam-nam-ket’-a, Kban-ge mit’-tiin gnti-kora 

coming-near-in mnsic-and-dancing-he to-hear-got. Then a servant-lad 

bahd-sor-ka-ta-y-a khuriau-an-a, ‘ ona-ko-da ebet’-kan-a ?’ miin-ta. 

called-near-having-he inquired-for-himself, ' those-things what-are ?' having-said. 


TJni-da-e met-ad-e-a ban-nia, ‘biMva-m-a baeb’-akan-a; 

Be-on-the-other-hand-he snid-to-him that, ' younger-hrother-thy-he come-is; 
ar apu-m-da mit’-bich’-a, bbaj-akat’-a, nirapan-ji fiam-ruar- 

nnd father-thy-on-his-side one-he feast-has-made, safe-and-sound-he got-back- 
ked-e-taran.’ Kban-ge-y-a rangao-en-a ar balak’ bae riiban-len-a. Ada uni-ran 
him-because.’ Then-he angry-was and to-go-in not-he consented. So him-of 

apat odok bach’-an-ta-y-a masaknsi-v-ed-e-kan taba-kan-a. Mtiu-kban 

father-his oid come-having-in-he entreating-him was. But 

nni-da rar-ruar-ka-tii apat-a met-ad-e-a, ‘ nak’ae, nunak’ 

he-on-the-other-hand said-back-having father-his-he said-to-hirn, ' lo, so-many 

scima am-tban golam-in kbatao-et’-a ar amak’ hnkum tis-ra-ha ba-n 

years thee-with slave-I work and thy commandment any-time-even not-I 

An-ra-ba in-da tis-ra-ba mit’-tacb’ maram-hapan-ge 
Tet me any-time-even one goat-young 


tarani-param-akat’-a. 
t ransgressed-across-h ave. 
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ba-m am-akaw-ad-in-a, jaman in-ran gate-ko 
not-thou gi'C6n~hast‘io-m(‘, so-that me-of companions 


tulncb’-iu hasach’-sakrach’-kak’. 
loith-I might-make-merry. 


Man-kbari kusmbi-ko tuluch’ ana-ak’ aidari-y-a gadaw-akat nui hapan-ma-y-a 

But harlots mth thy property-he devonred-haiing this son-thy-he 


bach’-an-ra-da mit’-tacb’-am bbaj-akat’-a’. Man-kban uni-da-e 

come-having-in one-thou feast-hasl-made. But he-on-the-other-hani-he 

met-ad-e-a, ‘ bacbba, am-da jaoge iu tulucb’ mena-m-a, ar jata iii-ak’-ko-da 

said-to-him, ^ child, thou-indeed always me with art-thou, and all my-things 


amak’-kan-ge-a. Man-khan basacb’-sakraj-ak’ 
thine-are. But to-make-merry 

baka-m-dS. gacb’ge-y-ii taba-kan-a, 

younger-brother-thy dead-he was, 


ar raskak’-ge cbabiye. An-ta nui 

and he-glad is-proper. Because this 

ar-ii jivct’-en-a ; at’-ge-y-a taba-kan-a, 
and-he revived; lost-lie was, 


ar-a nam-en-a.’ 
and-he found-teas." 


r 
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MUNDA FAMILY. 


KHERWAEl. 


Santali. 


Specimen II. 


(Rev, P, O, Podding, 1903,) 

lelha 

ST UP IP 

Seclae jug-ra, kathae, 
Former age-in, ii-is-told, 


(SONTHAL PaUGANAS.) 

3 AWAE-GOMEE-T-REAJf. 

SO N-IN-LA W-ABO VT. 
mit’tiin har-riin liapan-era-t jawae-gomke-t-a 
one man-of chilcl-female-his son-in-law-his-he 


eskar-ge 


hafiliar 


taka-kan-a mit’-tan ato-ra. Ada mit’-dhao, katkac, ach’ 

was one village-in. And one-time, it-is-told, self alone father-in-law 

haahar orak’tii sii naihar-tii pera-liar-ak’-a sim-len 

mother-in-law home-to or wife' s-father's-house-to relative-person-to-become-he gone 


taka-kan-a; ada 
was ; so 

utu-y-et’*a, 
rice-curry-prepares 
te-ge ^yup’-en-a. 
in evening-became. 


un-ra uni kankar-tat’ kudki-da-a daka- 

that’in that mother-in-law old-woman-as-to-she boiled- 

ar uni tuluck’ ka-e galmarao-kan-a. Ada en-ka barae^ 

and him with also-she talking-is. So thus going-on- 

Ada un-ra uni budki-d&, kandua-i utu-let’-a. 

So then that old-wonian bamboo-shoots-she curry-had-done. 


Ada daka-utu-ka-ta dak’-a tan-ad-e-a daka jam-lagit’, ar 

So rice-curry-having-made water-she poured-out-to-him rice eating-for, and 
silpin are san-re^ge gando-da-a bel-ad-e-a. Ada ?buk-bala-ka-ta 

door side towards stool-she put-before-him. So washing-entering-done-having 
ona gando-ra-y-a durup’-en-kkan-da daka-utu-i agu-ad-e-a. Ada jam jakkjin 

that stool-on-he sal-down-had-when rice-curry-she bronght-tu-him. So eating time 

uni jawae-gomke-t-da jel-utu-leka-e aikau-et’-a, ar kuti-sa ba-e 
that son-in-law-her meat-curry-like-he feels-it, and piece-atiy not-he 
fiam-et’-a. Kkan-ge ada-e kuli-ked-e-a, ‘ kenda ga, diet’-ban utu- 

finds. Then so-he asked-her, ‘ listen mother, what-you-iwo curry- 

akat’-a? Ba-liu atkarthik-dare-ak’-kan-a.’ Ada uni jawae-gomke-t 

have-made ? Not-we-two feel-accurately-can-towards-it' So that son-in-law-her 
dea san-ra-da mat’-silpin-ge takS-kan-a. Ada budki-da-e man-kat’-a, 

hack towards bamboo-door was. So old-woman-she said, 

‘ ana, jawae, aban dea san-ra menak’ ona-ge-lin utu-akat’-a.’ Ada 
‘ that-there, son-in-law, your back towards being thal-we-two curry-made-have.’ So 
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imi jawae-gomke-t-da bangat’*acliur-ka-ta-y-a fial-kat’-da mat’-silphi-kan; 
that son-in-laio-her looJced-turned-having-he saw bamboo-door-being; 
nal-hape-kat’-ge-a. Chet’-ha ba-e r5r-lat’-a. Ar uni budhi ha-e 

saw-hept-quiet. Anything not-he said. And that old-woman also-she 


ad4-e 

so-he 

in^- 

just- 


kat’-ge-a. 

thus-much-said. 


Kban-ge ada uni jawae-gomke-t-d^ ach’ mana-mana-ta-y-a man-j^n-kan-a 
Then so that son-in-law-her self {-of) mind-mind-in-he says-for-himself 
ban-ma, ‘ noa utu-da adi sebel-kid-in-a. Sanam bar nabak’-ko japit’-!e- 
namelyfthis curry very well-tosted-me. All person now-they will-hate-falien-asleep- 
kban, noa silpiu-da-n atkir-ge-a.’ On-ka acb’ mana-ra-y-a budis*daba-kat’-a. 
when, this door-I carry-off-shalld Thus self {-of) mind-in-he thought-piit-dow)i. 
Ad5 sari 3 am-bara-ka-ta-ko jaga-y-en-a. Ar sanam bar-ko 

So verily eating-going-on-having-they placed-themselves. And all person-they 
japit’-kat’-kban-da bape-bape-ta beret’-en-ta ona silpin-da-e rara-ket’-tako-a 

slept-when quiet-quiet-with arisen-having that door-he loosened-their 

ar ona uinda-re-ge ona silpiu-a gugu-atkir-ket’-tako-a. Ar un 

and that night-in that door-he carried-on-his-back-carried-off-tJieir. And that 
iakbacb’-d4 ba-ko disa-led-e*a. 
time not-they remembered-him, 

Ad^ setak’ sim rak’ jakban-ko abbau-en-da-ko fial-bara-y-et’, 

So morning cock crow time-they aioakenedAiaving-become-they seemg-going-on, 

silpin-dii bauuk’ ar uni jawSe-gomke-t-ko bab4-ae-kban-da ba*e 
door not-being and that son-in-laic-their-they calUng-to-him-when not-he 
gan-at’-kan, ada-ko man-kat’-a, ‘ ica-sa, ual-a-pa bbala mena-e-a sa ban; 

answering, so-they said, ‘tcell, see-him-yoii well exists-he or not; 

ba-e g5n-at’-da.’ Ada sari-ko nal-bara-ked-e-a; man-kban banug-icb’-an. 
not-he answering.' So verily-they looked-went-on-him; but not-being-he. 
Kban-ge ada uni budbi bar-da adi gar-ta-y-a landa-gat’-kiit’-a. Ada 

Then so that old-icoman person very loudly laughed-suddenly. So 

on-ko bapan-tat’ kuri-da-ko kuli-ked-e-a, ‘benda ga, cbet’ un gar-ta-da-m 
those child female-they asked-her, ‘ listen mother, what that loudly-thou 
landa-kat’-a? ’ Ada un-ra uni budbi-y-a lai-ako-kan-a, ban-ma, ‘noa 

laughedstr’ So then that old-tconian-she saying-to-them-is, namely, ‘this 

silpin-da, na, teila-m-ge dbora-e atkir-akat’-a. Hola-n-ok' 

door, girls, brother-in-law-your certainly-he carried-off-has. Yesterday 

bandua-n utu-ad-e-a; ada un-ra-y-a man-let’-a, “ benda ga, cbet’- 

bamboo-shoot-I curried-for-him ; so then-he said, “listen mother, what- 

ban utu-akat’-a; ba-lin atkar-tbik-dare-ak’-kan-a/’ Ada un-ra-n met- 
you curry-have-made; not-we feel-acc^^rately-can•tolcards^it." So then-I said- 

ad-e-a, “ ana, jauae, aban dea san-rii menak’ ona-lin utu-akat’-a,” 

to-him, “ that-there, son-in-law, your back toicards being that-we curry-have-made," 

I 2 
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man-ta. Ada pasat’ ona-tii silpin-da pasiit’ tena-m-ge-y-a atkir-kiit’.’ 

sayinj. So perhaps therefore door perhaps brother•in-laio-yoiir-he carried-ojf' 

Ad4 ona-e lai-at’-ko-khan sanam har ada adi barich’-ko landa-kat’-a, ar-ko 
So that-she said-to-them-when alt person so very badly-they laughed, and-they 


man-kat’-a, ‘nui teaan-da adi-y-a lelba-ge-a.’ 
said, ‘ this brother-in-law very-he stupid-is.' 

Ada sari uni lelba har-da idi-ka-ta ona silpiu-ii rara-dbingal- 

So verily that stupid person taken-aicayhaving that door-he loosened-to- 

sangal-kat'-tii mit’-mit’-ta jata-e samak’-Uutra -kiit’-a. Ada bahu-i met- 

pieoes-having one-one-hy all-he chopped-into-bits. So self {~of) icife-he saying- 
ae-kan-a, ‘ ma noa-ge tahsu-da utui-ina.’ Ada uni-y-a man-kiit -a, ‘ noa-da 

to-her-is, ^please this to-day curry-maked So that-one-she said, ‘ this 

cbet’-leka-n utui-a ? Noa rahar mat’-da sebtd-a ? Xoa-da ban sebcl-a. 
what-like-I curry-sliall ? TIi>s dry bamboo well-lasting-is ? Ihis not well-tastes. 
Am-da acli-rn lelba-ge-a.’ Ada un-rii uni-y-a man-mar-kat’-a, ‘ ban-a, iuli 

Thou very-thoii stupid-artd So then thot-one-he said-hack, ‘ not-is-so, very 


mailj sebel-a. Ilola-n-ok’ ayo-ta-ko-thiin-ifi san-len-a. Un-riL noa-ge-ko 
beautifully well-tastes. Yesterday mother-witk-them-to-1 gone-had. Then this-they 

utu-ad-iu-da. Chet’ ban sa, jel utu leka-fi aikau-ket’-a, ona-tii noa-da-n 

curry-made-for-me. What not or, meat curry like'I felt-it, that-for this-I 

atkir-akat’-tako-a, ba-ko iim-ak’-kan ia-ta.’ 

carried-off-have-their, not-they giving that-ford 

Ad4 bahu-t-tat’-ii rnan-kiit’-a, ‘noa rahar-da iin-tii akae jam-tii-m 
So wife-his-she said, * this dry then who eating-for-thou 
utu-ocbo-y-ed-iii-a ? ’ Ada-e man-kiit’-a, ‘achha, apii ba-pii jam-khan, ifi-ge 
curry-make-causest-me d ’ So-he said, ‘ well, you not-you eat-if, I 
utu-aii-pa.’ Ada s< 7 ri no-ko-ak’ katba ba-e sim-ocho-at’-tako-kban-ko 
make-curry-for-nie-youd So forsooth Ihese-of ivord not-he to-go-allowed-their-when-they 
utu-ad-e-a, ar-ko em-ad-c-a daka sao-tll. Ada sari 

made-curry-for-him, and-they gave-to-him boiled-rice with. So forsooth 

rase-y-ii dul-gat’-kiit’-a ; ada sipi-sipi-ka-tii-y-a, lapat’-gat’-kiit’-a, ar 

sauce-he poured-out-quickly; so mixed-mixed-having-he moidhfid-quickly-took, and 

uni babu-t-tiit’-da tan-man-a fial-ii-kan-a. Adb ona rase tuluch’ bah 

that wife-his intently-she looking-at-him-is. So that sauce with not 

seb el-1 ed-e-k ban-da kuti balah-ka-tii-y-ii giir-gat’-kat’-a, Ada ona-ba ba-e 

fasted-him-when a-piece taken-up-having-he bit-quickly. So that-also not-he 

gar-chbadao-dare-at’-kban, uni bahu-t-tiit’-db landa ba-e sanibrao-lat’-tii 

bite-separate-coidd-when, that wife-his laughing not-she restrained-having 

adi-gar-tii-y-ii landa-gat’-kiit’a; ada acb’ ba-e landa-kat’-a. Ada-e man-kat’-a, 

very-loudly-she laughed-siiddenly; so self also-he laughed. So-he said, 

‘ cbet’-leka-cba-m utu-kiit’ ? Ba-ni batrao-liit’-a. Ona-te-ge bah sebel-kan-a. 

' what-Uke-thou curry-madest ? JSfot-thoti suceeededst. That-for not well-tastes. 
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Cheka-til noa kuti-da ba-m la-ocho-lat’-a? Ayo-y-a utu-ad-iri. 

Why this piece mt-thou dissolved-madest ? Mother-she curry-made-for-me 

sanam kuti-y-a la-chaba-ocho-lat’-a; kuti-da mit’ gatan ha ba-u nam-lat’-a. 
all p'ieces-she dissolvcd-oompletely-made; piece one piece even not-I found. 

Am ma akan kuti-ge-m am-aka-w-ad-ih; ar chet*-leka-h kuti-lat’-a, on-ka-ge-m 
Thou nou) only piece-thou given-hast-to-me ; and whal4ike-I pieees-made, thus-thou 
d&ha-kat’-a. Thora ha ba-m lii-ocho-lat’-a.’ Ada bahu-t-tat’-a man-kat’-a, 
putfest. Little even not-tlwu dissolved-madest.’ So wife-his-she said, 

‘ ih-da ba-h badae-a noa utu-da. Am-ta barii utu-iSh-ma.’ AdH 

‘I not-I know this curry. Thee-hy please make-curry-for-thyself.’ So 

sari ach’-ta-y-a utu-kat’-ra-ha bah la-Ien. Ada boge-ta-ko 

forsooth self-hy-he curry-having-made-even not dlssolved-ioas. So good-in-they 

landa-w-ad-c-a. Ada an bilok’ khan lelha-ge-ko babna-ked*e-a, ar 

laughed-at-him. So that-very day from stnpid-they surnamed-him, and 

ham-e-piohhe-ko aris-e-a, ona-ge-ko met-ae-ta. 

finding-him-every-time-they annoy-him, that-they saying-to-him-hy. 


Ada chnba-y-en-a katha-da; in marah-ge-a. 
So finished-is ' tale; this greal-is. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The stupid son-in-lcnc. 

Once in olden times, it is told, there lived in a certain village a certain man’s son-in- 
law. One day, they say, he had gone alone to visit his father-in-law and mother-in-law 
in their home. While there his mother-in-law was engaged in cooking curry and rice, and 
at the same time she kept up a conversation with him. In this way the evening fell, 
and the old woman had prepared some bamboo shoots as curry ; when she had done cook¬ 
ing, she poured out some water for him to wash his hands ere sitting down to eat, and 
placed a stool before him near the door. When he had washed his hands and come in 
again, he sat down on the stool, and she brought him the curry and rice. Whilst eating 
the son-in-law thought it was meat curry he had; but he did not find any lumps. So he 
asked his mother-in-law, ‘I say, mother, w'hat curry have you given me to-day? I 
cannot make out exactly what it is.’ Now there was the bamboo door at the back of 
the son-in-law ; so the old woman said, ‘ look there at the back of you, my son-in-law, 
that is what I have made into curry for you to-day.’ So the son-in-law turned round 
and saw it was a bamboo door; hut looking he kept quiet and said nothing; and the old 
woman too said thus much and nothing more. The son-in-law, however, thought to 
himself, * I find this curry perfectly delicious; when every one is asleep presently, I 
shall walk off with this door.’ This he made up his mind to do. 

True enough, when all had done eating they retired for the night, and when every 
one had fallen asleep, he got up quietly and loosened the door, and that very night he 
put their door on his shoulders and walked off with it, nobody being aware of it at the 
time the deed was done. When they awoke at cockcrow in the morning and looked 
about, there was no door to he seen; and when they called out for the son-in-law there 
was no answer. So they said, ‘look and see, if he is there or not; he doesn’t answer.’ 
They looked about for him, but he was not there. Then the old woman suddenly 
burst out into a loud laugh, whereupon her daughters said to her, ‘ why, mother, what 
are you laughing so heartily about?’ Then the old woman said to them, ‘your elder 
sister’s husband, girls, has most assuredly decamped with this door. Yesterday I made 
him a curry of bamboo shoots, and he asked me what kind of curry it was, as he could 
not quite make it out; whereupon I told him to look behind liini, and he would see 
what I had made into curry for him. Perhaps that is why your elder sister’s husband 
has carried off the door.’ When she told them this, every one laughed very much and 
said the son-in-law was dreadfully stupid. 

True enough, when the stupid fellow had walked off with the door, he took the 
whole thing to pieces and chopped it into small bits. Then he told his wife, ‘make 
this into curry to-day, please.’ She replied, ‘ how am I to make a curry of this ? 
Will this dry bamboo taste well ? Not a bit of it. You are very stupid.’ He replied, 
‘ not so, it is simply delicious. Yesterday I went to see your mother and the others, 
when she made me some curry of this ; you may not believe it, but I tell you, it tasted 
to me just like meat curry ; and that is why I made off with this door of theirs, for they 
would not give it to me,’ His wife said, ‘who is then going to eat this dry stuff that 
you want me to make curry of it ?’ To which he replied, ‘ all right, if you other people 
won’t eat it, make some curry of it for me.’ So, as he would not listen to her, she made 
him some curry of it and gave it to him along with some boiled rice. Then he poured 
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some of the gravy on it and mixing it together with his hand he took a mouthful; and 
all the while his wife was watching him closely. But as the rice and gravy did not 
taste particularly nice, he laid hold of a lump of the curry and gave it a bite ; when he 
was unable to bite a piece off, his wife, no longer able to restrain her mirth, burst into a 
loud laugh, in which he himself also joined. Then he said, ‘ what kind of a curry have 
you turned out ? Tou have not succeeded, and therefore it is not savoury. How is it 
you have not dissolved this piece ? Mother dissolved altogether every piece in the curry 
she gave me ; I could not find a single lump in it, whereas you have given me nothing but 
lumps ; you have got it in lumps just the same as when I cut them up ; you have not 
dissolved them one hit.’ Then his wife said, ‘ I am not acquainted with this curry; you 
had better cook some for yourself.’ And true enough, when he had cooked some for 
himself too he could not get it to dissolve. Whereupon they had a good laugh at him. 
Prom that day forward he got the surname of ‘ Stupid,’ and by addressing him thus every 
time they met him they teased him well. 

That is the end of the tale; there is no more. 
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mundA family. 

• • 

KHERWAKl. 


Santalt. 

Specimen 111 . 

SANTALI SONGS. 


(Bev, P. O. Bodding, 1003.) 


I. 


(SONTHAL PaKGANAS.) 


N-eae^ sin n-eae nincla sfingal dag-e ho,^ 
Seven days seven nnjhts fire raining-he 0, 
N-eae siu n-eae fiinda jadam-jadam ho. 

Seven days seven nights conlinuonsly 0. 

T-oka-ra-ban^ taha-kan-a, manewa, 
TFhal-in-you-tivo were, man, 

T-oka-ia-ban soi’o-len? 

What-in-you sheltered-being't 
Menak’ menak’ Uarata* ho, 

Being being Barata 0, 

Menak’ menak’ huru-dander ho, 

Being being mountain-cox e 0, 

N-ona-ra-lih taha-kau-a n-alih-da, 
That-in-ice-tico were we-teco, 

N-ona-ra-liil soro-len. 

That-in- we-tico sheltered-being. 


II. 


Kat-da, ho, babn mag-mii-sa. 

Timber, 0, young-man cut-thou. 


N-isi 

n-arar 

babu benao-ma-sa ; 

Plough-beam 

yoke 

young-man make-thou; 

N-isi 

n-arar 

hahu benao-la-khacll 

Plough-beam 

yoke 

young-man made-hast-if. 

Hasa-re-ge 

b^bu 

sona hoe-ok’. 

Earth-in young-man 

gold becomes. 


> In songs an n is prefixed to eveir word beirinning with a vowei, with the exception o£ the interrogative pionoun. which 
prefixes a t. This l ole is nowa-days often disregarded, espodally by men. 

’ Inserted to fill up the metre. 

’ The mountain where the two progenitors of the buican race were saved from destruction by the fire-raic. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I. 

It rained fire for seven days and seven nights; seven days and seven nights; 
incessantly. "Where were you two ^ then, where did you take shelter ? 

On the mountain Harata, in a cave, there we two were, there we two took 
shelter. 

II. 

Cut timber, young man, make a ploughbeam and a yoke. Then you will earn 
gold from the soil. 

^ The man and woman who escaped when God was desfroying the human race by fire-rain. The song has been taken 
from the old Santali traditions. 
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KHERWARl. 


Santali. 


Speciivien IV. 


(Rev. A. Camphell, 1897.) 


Khan-ge 

Then 

eto-kin-ma.’ 


3Iarah Buru manwa-e 

Great Mountain man-he 

Khan ek’to-e 


(Gobindpur, District Manbhijm.) 
met-ad-e-a nia-ge, ‘unkin 
said-to-Mm this, ‘ those-two 
fihap’-ked-a. Eto-ket’-kin-khan-a Marah 


break-in-the-two: Then breaking-in-he began. Broken-in-iohen-he Great 

Buru-da manwa nahel mak’-ii idi-ked-e-a. Idi-ka-ta Marah 

man plough tn-cut-he took-away-him. Taken-having Great 

nahel mak -a chet’-ocho-ked-e-a, ar lak’-rak’-ket’-ta 

chipped-hored-having 
si-lahut’-ked-a. 

highland-he ploughed-crushed. 


and 

goda*e 


Mountain 
Buru 

Mountain plough to-cut-he taught-him, 

siok’-ji ahap’-ked-a. Ahap’-ket’-khan 
to-plough'he began. Beg un-having-when 

Eahut-ket’-khan-a kuli-ked-e-a, ‘henda, Marah 

Crushed-having-when-he asked-him, ‘ hark, Great 

ar-a ? Khan Marah Buru serma-khan 

shall-sow f ’ Then Great Mountain heaven-froni 

manwa-e em-ad-e-a, ar-ji ar-ked-a. Janain-en-a, 

man-he gave-to-him, and-he sowed. It-was-produced, 

gele-hele-y-en-a, ar nawai-reak’-ko ahap’-ked-a. Ada 

eared-ripened, and first-fruit-ceremony-they began. Then 


iri-y-a 

iri-he 


Buru, chet’-hon 

Mountain, what-we 
agu-ked-a ar 
brought and 

dare-y-en-a, 
became-a-plant 

mit’ nakha-ra, 
one direction-in 
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Sari-sarj^m taha-kan-aj ona-reak’ sakam agu-ka-ta-ko bhauntich’-ked-a 

Sari-sarjdm was, that~of leaves brougM-liavmg-they a-cup-made 

ar ona-ra sunum sindur-ko daha-ked-a. 

<ind that-in oil red-lead-they put. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Maran Buru^ then told the man to break in two (bullocks), and he began to do so, 
and when he had broken them in, Marah Buru took him away in order to cut a plough 
and taught him to do so. Having chipped and bored it, he began to plough and broke 
the highland by ploughing. Then he asked, ‘ Marah Buru, what shall we sow?* 
Marah Buru then brought an Iri® from heaven and gave it to the man to sow. It 
sprouted, became a plant, and ripened, and they began to perform the ceremony of 
the first fruits. There was a Sari-Sarjom tree on one side. They took its leaves and 
made a cup out of them, and put oil and red-lead in it. 


‘ Lit. the great mountain, t.e., the mountain spirit worshipped by the Sautals. 
’ A cultivated millet, Panicum Crus-galli. 
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KHERWAEL 

SantalI. 

Specimen V. 

(Chakai Thana, Disteict Monghte.) 

Nas-da disom-ra akal hoe-akan-ta har-ko jam-reak’ adi kasta 

Thia-year country-in famine hecome-having men-they eat-concerning great distress 

hoe-akan-tako-a. Agbar-khaa Mag-babich’-da tbora-tburi anaj-reak’ 

has-become-of-them. Aghar-from Magh-till little-little grain-of 

dak’-mandi-ka-ta-ko nn-Mla-bara-y-en-a. Man-kban ona-ko 

rice-voater-having-made-they drmking-warming-themselvea-tcent-on. But thoae-they 
cbaba-bara-ket’-kban matkam-sarjam-ko jam-bara-ked-a. Ina-bii 

finished-again-Tiad-when Matkdm-Sarjdm-frtiita-they ate-for-some-time. These-even 
sanam-ko jam-cbaba-ked-a, ina-ka-ta mit’ jakban-da terel tarfip’ sinjo 

all-they eating-finished, then one time-on-the-other-hand terel tarojp bael 

emanteak’-ko-ta din-ko khemao-ked-a. Ona-ha lura-luri sanatn-ko bunar-cbaba- 
etcetera-with days-they passed. Those-ecen grabbing all-they to-aearch- 

ked-a mit’ jakhan-d^ at-aser-piska-ko*ta-ko gujar-bara-ked*a. 

finished one time-on-the-other-hand at-aser-piska-roots-with-they subsiated-for-a-time- 

Natar-da baihar-reak’ kantba-arak’ gartmdi-arak’ mucb’-arak’ ibinuk-ta 

At-present rice-field-of kantha-potherb gqrundi-potherb much'-potherb shells-with 

sanam-ko kbay&t’-cbaba-ked-a ar bir-reak’ matha-arak’ pada-arak’ ar boe-bindi- 
all-they to-dig-up-finished and forest-of matha-potherb podo-potherb and boe-bindi- 
arak’ ar sauri-arak’ orsa-arak’ ar-ar-emanteak’ arak' sakam-ko jam-ed-a 

potherb and sguri-potherb orsa-potherb and-other vegetable leaves-they eat 

pasu-leka. Sanam barma dbopsa-en-tako-a arak’ sakam jara-tii. Nas-da 

cattle-like. All bodies are-swollen-their vegetable leaves eating-from. Thia-year 

mabajan-ko ban-ko num-ed-a dirbia-dobra-ba ban-ko am-ak’-kan-a, ona-ta 

money-lenders not-they mention two-and-a-half-fold-even not-they are-given, therefore 

rangacb’-ta adi bar-ko handat’-tbapat’-en-a, dare-bk ban-ko aikau-ed-a. 

hunger-imth many men weak-have-become, strength-even not-they feel. 

Cbaole-ba adi mabnga-y-en-a. Cbet’-Ieka-ta nas-da bar-ko gujar-a, 

Mtisked-rice-even very dear-is. Sow this-year men-they shall-siibsist, 

ona-da adi maskil-ge-a. Ita-ranu-ko ban fiapam-kan-a, chet’-leka-ta hkr-ko 

that very difflctilt-is. Seed-grains not are-fonnd-enough, how men-they 

kbiti-a? Bujbank’-kan-a adi at-da pase pkrti-gi taban-a ita-bagar-ta. 
shall-till ? It-seems much land perhaps uncultivated will-remain seed-want-for. 

K % 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

This year there was a famine in our country, and the people are in great want of 
food. From the month of Aghar* till Magh* there were small quantities of grain and 
rice-water, but only just sufficient. When those provisions ran out, the flowers of 
the Matkom® and Sal trees were eaten for some time. When they had eaten aU 
those, they subsisted on Terel,* Tarop’,® Sinjo,® and other jungle fruits. When they 
could not find any more of those, they for some time got along with 
roots of At,^ Aser,® and Piska.® At present they have dug up from the rice-fields 
all Kantha,*® Garundi'^ and Much’ potherbs,’® with shells, and they eat forest 
herbs and leaves such as those of Matha,” Podo,’* Boe-bindi,’* Sauri,’® Orsa,’® and so 
forth. This year the money-lenders do not give any loans, even at an interest of 250 
per cent., and the husked rice is also very dear. How will the people be able to get 
on this year? It is impossible to get seed-corn, and how will it be possible to sow ? 
It seems likely that much land will remain uncultivated for want of seed-corn. 


In the southern districts, in Midnapore, Balasore, the Orissa Tributary States, aud 
Singbhum, Santali has come under the influence of Oriya. Borrowed words therefore 
-often assume a different aspect. Compare dhana, property; dina^ day; mane, mind, etc., 
in Morbhanj. i) between vowels has become r; thus, hurinich', the younger. The 
phonology is, however, on the whole the same as in the Standard. An initial n some¬ 
times becomes y; thus, yam, get, in Morbhanj and Balasore. Note also forms such as 
ajah ’, for acKak\ his. The demonstrative pronouns frequently end in n ; thus we find 
noan, this, and so on. Such forms are very seldom met with in Standard Santali. There 
is, generally speaking, a strong tendency to suffix the pronominal suffixes after the 
verbal tenses. On the whole, however, the dialect remains the same as the Standard, 
and it will be sufficient to print the beginning of a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son received from Morbhanj in order to illustrate this southern aud less 
correct form of Santali. 


’ I.e., Aghan, Novembei'-Decetcber. 
^ Diospi/ros tomentosa. 

Zehneria umbellata. 

Euphorbia granulata 
” AnMetma diandrum, 
Polygonvm glabrum. 


^ January-February. 

‘ Buchanania latifolia. 

^ A jungle climbing plant. 

** Acternanthera sesailis. 
Ficus Cunia. 

'' A certain wild plant used as a 


’ Bassia latifolia. 

’ .Egle marmelos. 

’ Dioscorea oppositifolia. 
" Polygonum plebeium. 

Bandia dumetorum.. 
-herb. 
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mundA family. 

• • 

KHERWARl. 

SANTllii. 

Specimen VI. 

(Mobbhanj, Orissa Tributary States.) 

Mit’ Mr-ran barea kora hapan-kin taha-kan-a. TJn-kin mata-ra 

One man-of two boy children-they-two were. Them-two among 

hurinicb’ apat-a met-ad-e-a, ‘ a baba, amak’ dbana-ra tinak’ 

the-little-one father-his-he sakl-to-him, ‘ O father, thy property-in how-great 
bbaga in yam-a ona om-an-ma.’ Noau katha-ra uni ajak’ dhana hatin-ka-ta 
share 1 ahaikget that give-me.’ That word-on he self-of property divided-having 
un-kin-a em-at’-kin-a. Kicbhu dina kban-ge uni hurinicb’ kora-dfl 
them-tiw-he gave-to-them-two. Some days then that younger son-on-his-side 
jatS. dhan mit’-tbiin samtao-ka-tix init’-tan sangiyan disum-ta cbalao-ka-ta 

all property one-plaee collected-having one distant country-in gone-having 

lucba-lamat bebbora-ta jata dbane urao-ked-ae. • data dban baya- 

riotousness shamelessness-in all property icasled-he. All property expend- 

cbaba-ket’-khan ona dikim-ra maran akal boy-en-khan uni-reyak’ 

finished-having-when that country-in big famine arose-when him-of 

dukba da^a boy-en-a. Ona-iatii uni cbalao-ka-ta ona disum-rau-icb’ 

unhappy condition became. Therefore he gone-having that country-of-being 


mit’-tan 

ki^an-bara-than-a 

guti-y-en-ta 

uni 

kis'an-bara-da 

sukari 

one 

cultivator-nea^'-he 

servant-becoine-having 

that 

cultivator 

swine 

gat gupi-y-a oyad-ta 

kol-ked-e-y-ae. Anda 

uni-da 

aka e-ha 

jamak’ 

herd to-tend-he field-in 

sent'him-he. There 

him 

anyone-even 

food 

ban-ko 

em-ad-e-ta 

uni-db 4ukari-reyak’ 

jamak’ 

cboklak’-ta 

iach’-a 

not-they 

given-to-him-having 

he swine-of 

food 

husks-with 

belly-he 


paracb’-tae-a-e man-ta mane-an-a-e. 

fills-his-he saying thought-he. 
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KARMALT OR KALHA. 


There is a numerous caste of iron smelters in the Sonthal Parganas, Hazaribagh,. 
and Manbhum ■which is known as the Kols or KslhSs, They call themselves hdr, men, 
and also kdlhS, which is the name given to them by the Santals. The Hindus 
call them Kol. In Manbhum and Hazaribagh, they also call themselves Karmales. 
Their language has hitherto been classed as a dialect of Ho or Kol, and it is quite 
possible that some of the Kols enumerated in the districts in question do really speak 
that language. This must be inferred from the fact that specimens of Ho have been 
forwarded from the Sonthal Parganas. Most of the KslhSs in the Sonthal Parganas, 
Manbhum, and Hazaribagh, however, have nothing to do with the Hos, but 
speak a dialect of Santali. That dialect will in this Survey be called Karmali in order 
to avoid confusion with Ho or Kol. It is quite different from Kurmall, the dialect 
of the Kunnis of Hazaribagh, Manbhum, and other districts, which is a form of 
Magahi. See Vol. V., Part ii, pp. 145 and ff. 

Karmali has been returned for the purposes of this Survey from the following 


districts :— 

Sonthal Parganas ... ........ 22,821 

Hazaribagh ............ 10,239 

Manbhnm ............ 11,000 


Total . 44,060 


The local returns give the name of the dialect as Kol, and it is possible that the figures 
may include some stray Ho immigrants. Their number cannot, however, be important. 
At the last Census of 1901 Karmali was returned from the following districts:— 

Birbhnm . 

Midnapore 


Bajshahi . 

Pabna . . 

Monghyr . 

Sonthal Parganas 
Angnl and Khondmals 
Hazaribagh 
Manbhum 


23 

647 

130 

1,949 

83 

8,117 

13 

2,610 

3,770 


Total 


. 17,342 


The principal home of the Karmales is the south of the Sonthal Parganas and the 
north of Manbhum. In Hazaribagh they are found in scattered settlements in the 
south of the district. 

The Karmali dialect does not much differ from ordinary Santali. One good 
specimen, prepared by the Rev. A. Campbell, will be found below. It represents the 
language of the Kslhas of Manbhum. According to a list of Standard "Words and 
Phrases prepared by the Rev. P. O. Bodding, the dialect is essentially the same in the 
Sonthal Parganas. The same is the case in Hazaribagh, to judge from a corrupt list 
forwarded from the district. 


Pronunciation. —The sounds d and 0 or d and e, respectively, are distinguished as 
in Standard Santali. The neutralizing power of i and ti is not so strong as in Standard 
Santali; thus, bnha and b^ilq, father. 
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KAKMALi OR kIlHA. 

Diphthongs such as ae, de, cw, are commonly simplified. Thus, dm-e-me, Standard 
^m-ae-me, give him; dkd-ran hdpdn, whose son? chald^en-e, Standard chalao-en-a-e, he 
went, etc. The change of d to r* is common in the Sonthal Parganas; thus, hunii, 
Manbhum hudin, small, etc. The Kslhas of the Sonthal Parganas have the same tendency 
as the Mahles to substitute d for ae and ao; thus, squander, in Manbhum udai- 

padai. Note also tahdo-kan and tahd-kan, in Hazaribagh tahi-kan, was; hdldr, 
Standard hdrdl, a male being, a man, and so forth. 

The most important phonological peculiarities of the dialect are the changes of r to 
r ; of initial n to n and I ; and, in some cases, of r to 1. Thus, hdr, Standard hdr, 
man ; brak'. Standard brak', house ; nir, Standard mr, run ; nam, Standard nam, get; lei, 
Standard ndl, see ; Imr, Standard rmtr, return, and so forth. 

Inflexion. “The inflexion of nouns and pronouns is regular. The genitive 
suffixes Ich’ and ak' are in common use. Thus, anl-leh' hdpdn, his son; iti-ak* mat ran- 
re, before me; huhd-k', of a father.^ Note forms such as ml, this; Sul, uni, that one; dkd, 
who ? chetak', what ? and so forth. 

The numerals six to ten are Aryan loan-words. ‘ Twenty ’ is mlt' kurl, and 
*• hundred ’ mdrd kurl. 

The categorical a in verbal forms is generally dispensed with in the singular ; thus, 
tahS-kan-ln, I was ; gujuk'-kan-ln, I die. 

The causative particle is cko ; thus, ddl-chbk*-kdn-ln, I am beaten. 

The pronominal infix of the dative is sometimes replaced by the accusative infix ; 
thus, meta-ked~e-y-e and met-ad-e-a, said to hioa ; etna-akad-in-am, thou- hast given 
to me. Meta and ema are fuller forms of mdn and dm, respectively, which are also used 
in Standard Santali before the dative infixes. Forms such a^ meta-ked-e-y-e, he said to 
him, are not used by the Kalhas of the Sonthal Parganas, who say meta-wl-i-e or meta- 
to-ad-e-e instead. The pronominal suffixes denoting the subject are often added to the 
verb and not to the word preceding it. 

The suffix len of the past time occurs in the form nen ; thus, chdlb-en-m and chdlb- 
nen-ln, I went. 

Note also forms such as men-lii'd, I am ; hendm-gi-d, thou art, and so forth. 

In most respects, however, the dialect is regular, and it will be sufficient to print 
one specimen in order to illustrate it. 

'Note 6«4a'S, my father; bahu-m, thy father; babu-t~tet’, his father. The KilhSe of the Sonthal Parganas use 
luba throughout ; thus, buba-m, thy father. ‘ My father ’ is, however, bdh. 
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munda family. 

• • 

KHERWAEl. 


KarmalI Dialect. 


SantalI. 


District Manbhum. 


(Bev. A» Campbell, 1899.) 

Mit’ h&r-ren barea 

One man-qf two 

babu-t-tet’ meta-ked-e-y-e, 
father-Jlis-the said-to-him, 


country.of one 
sukri ^Arkhi 


ncine 


'o' 

to-tend 


kora bapan taba-kan-a-kin. AdA budinicb’ 

hoy sons were-they-tico. And young-the 

‘ a buba, dban-daulat ja-gi hatin boyok’-tifl-a 
‘0 father, property {-of) tohich share will-come-mine 
dun-bakhra-ka-te ema-ka-tin-mi.’ AdA babu-t-tet’ ach’-ak’ dhan hatin-at’- 
divided-having give-mine' And father-his-the self-of property divided-to- 
kin-e. Thora din tayam-te budiiiieb’-da sanom samtA-ka-te sangin 
them-two. Few days bach-on young-the all collected-having far 

disom-te AdAk-chala-en-e, ar ande acb’-ak’ dban-daulat rijb-tamasa-re 

country-to out-went-he, and there self-of wealth dehauchery-in 

tabas-nabas-ked-e. Sanom udai-padai-cbaba-ket’-kban ana disom-re adi 

wasted. All squandering-finished-having-when that country-in heavy 

durbicb akal-ked-e ar rangejok’ nandba-en-e. Ar ana disom-ren mit’ 

dearth famished and to-feel-hunger hegan-he. And that 

bAr-tben san-ka-te tabi-en-ak’-e, ar ani acb-’ak’ kbat-ku-re 

man-with gone-having reniained-he, and he self-of fields-in 

kal-ked-e-y-e. Ar sukri-ku jam-et’ cboklak’-te bik’-e men-an-a, ar 

sent-him-he. And sicine eating hushs-rcith to-satisfy-himself-he toished, and 

aka-ba bafi-ku ema-led-e-a. Kban-gi disa-re bicb’-ad-e-te 

anyone not-they gave-to-liini. Then remembrance-in come-for-him-having 
men-ked-e, ‘ buba-u-ren-da amin-amiii acbu kamia-ku-da jam-saraj-laka 

said-he, ' father-my-of several hired servants-asfor eating-leaving-like 

bena-ta-ku-a, ar iu-da nande rafigecb’-te gujuk’-kan-iii. Akii-tora san-ka-te 

is-their, and I here hnnger-tcilh clying-am-I. Note gone-having 

bubaii in met-ae-a, “ a buba, serma-reak’ ar am sojba-re in 
father-my I say-to-him-will, “ 0 father, hearen-of and thy before I 

gunab-akad-in. Ar-dA am-ren bapan numok’ lekan-dA ban-kan-iii. Am-ren 
sinned~I. Now-as-to thy son to-be-called ioorthy not-am-I. Thy 

acbu kamia laka daba-ka-iii-mi.” ’ Ada birit’-ka-te babu-t-tben cbala-en-e. 

hired servant as keep-me." ' And arisen-having father-his-near went-he. 

Ar sangiii-re-y-e tabi-kan-ri-gi babu-t-tet’ ani lal-ka-te maya 

And dislance-at-he tvas-ivhen father-his-the him seen-having pity 

bicb’-ad-e-te nir-san-en-e ar barup’-ka-te ebak’-ad-e-a-e. HApan- 

come-to-him-having ran-went-he and embraced-having kissed-him-he. Son- 
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tet’-e man-ked-e, 
the-he said, 
ar-d&. am-ren 
now-as-to thy • 


‘ a buba, serma-reak’ ar am 

‘ O father, heaven-of and thy 

hapau nutum-ok’ lekan-da 

son to-be-called worthy 


sojba-re-n gunah-akad-in, 
hefore-I sinned-I, 
ban-kan-in.’ Khan-gi 

not-am-I' Then 


babu-t-tet’ acb’-ren kamia-ku meta-kef-ku-e, ‘ sanom-kban bhali lugri 

father-his-the self-of servants said-to-them-he, ‘ all-from good cloth 


agu-ka-te sarak’-e-pe, ar ti-re angthi sar4k’-e-pe, ar 

brought-having pnt-on-him-you, and hand-on ring put-on-him-you, and 

kata-re-da juta sarak’-e-pe. Ar asul-akad-e damkam gaj-e-pe. Ar 

foot-on shoes put-on-him-you. And fatted calf kill-him-you. And 

jam-ka-te kbusi-raska-ma-bon. Nai h4pan-in g4ch’-len-tahi-kaii-e, ar jivet’ 

eaten-having rejoice-let-us. This son-my dead-was-he, and living 


luar-a-kan-e; at’-len tahi-kan-e, ada nam-akan-e.’ Ada khusi-raska-en-a-ku. 

returned-has-he; lost was-he, now found-has-been-he.' And rejoiced-they. 

Ar maraiiicb’ b4p4n-tef khat-re tahi-kan-e. Ar orak’-te bich’-sorok’-kan 

And elder-one son-the field-in was-he. And house-to coming-near-being 

jokba sirin ar anacb’ anjam-ked-e. Kban mif-tan kamia baka-sor-ka-te 

time singing and dancing heard-he. Then one servant called-near-having 

kuli-ked-e-a-e, ‘ cbidak’-ku anka-ed-a?’ -Ada-e met-ad-e-a, ‘ b4ka-m-e 

ashed-him-he, ‘ why-they thus-do ? ’ And-he said-to-him, ‘ younger-brother-thy-he 
hicb’-akan-e, ar babu-m-da ani bas-gi nam-ked-e-te asulicb’ damkftm gur-akad- 
come-has-he, and father-thy Mm well found-him-having fatted-the calf killed-has- 


e-ae.’ Mabaj-ki ani-da idii-en-te b41ak’-bu ban riib an-len-e. Ar-da babu-t- 
it.' But he angry-becoming to-enter-even not agreed-he. Then father- 

tef adak-ka-te saorarked-e-a-e. Kbaq-ge babu-t-tef men-acbur-ad- 
his-the come-out-having persuaded-him-he. Then father-his-the said-returned-to- 


e-a-e, ‘ lel-mi, namin din kona namin serma kona am-ak’-in kami-kid-in. Ar 

him-he, ‘see, so-many days fi'om so-many years from thee-of-1 service-did-I. And 

bukum mif-tan-bu ban tela-akad-in. Tao-ri-bu in-ren gati-ku tulucb’ kliusia 
order one-even not transgressed-I. Still me-of friends with to-make-merry 

miin-ka-te mif-tan maram bapan taniob’ bu ban ema-akad-in-am. Mabaj 

saying one goat young or-such-like even not given-hast-to-me-thou. But 

nai bap4n-mi bacbkar-ku tulucb’ am-ak’ dban jam-cbaba-ked-e, ani bicb’-en-kban 
this son-thy harlots with thee-of property eat-finished-he, he came-when 

asul-mota damkam gur-ad-e-am.’ Ar-d4 meta-ked-e-a-e, ‘ a bacba, am-d4 

fatted calf killedst-for-him-thou,' Then said-to-him-he, ‘ 0 son, thou 

jae-jug in-tben bena-m-gi-a, ar in-ak’ sanom am-ak’-kan-gi-a. Kbusi-raskg,-da 

always me-with art-thou, and me-of all thine-is-indeed. To-make-merry 

jarur-gi tabi-kan-a. Ani b4k4-m-d4 g4cb’-gi tabi-kan-e, ad4 jivef-en-e; 

proper was This younger-brother-thy dead was-he, and alive-beeame-he; 

af-ge tabi-kan-e, ar-e nam-en-e.’ 
lost was-he, and-he found-was-he* 


MAMLE. 

The Mablee are a caste of labourers, palanquio-bearers and workers in bamboo in 
Cbota Nagpur and Western Bengal. They speak a dialect of Santali. 

The Mahle or Mabili dialect has been returned for the purposes of this Survey 


from the following districts :— 

BirbhTim.. 

Sonthal Parg^uas 17,237 

Manbtuin...10,794 

Morbhanj State.. . 280 


Total . 28,961 


The corresponding figures at the last Gensus of 1901 were widely different and are 
as follows:— 

Burdwan.. 

Birbbnm.. 

Midnapore.. 

24-Paj^anas.. 

Rajstiahi. 22 

Dinajptir.282 

Jiilpaiguri .^ 1^137 

Daijeeliug.. 

Bogra.. 

Malda . ... . .. 

Sonthal Parganas.. . 

Angiil and K!bondmalB 1 

BLazaribagfa . . 9 

Rancbi 9 

Manbhum.. 

SiDgbhum.. 

l^ncb ^l ib a r ******....., 12 

. Orissa Tributary States •••••..... 1642 

Cbota Nagpur Tributary States 59 

Total . 18,8ui 


Even the Census figures are probably too high, the name of the caste having, in 
many cases, been entered as denoting language. 

The principal home of the Mahle dialect is the central and southern portion of the 
Sonthal Parganas and the adjoining parts of Birbhum and Manbhum. 

Specimens have been received from Birbhum, the Nilgid State, and the Sonthal 
Parganas. The Nilgiri specimens were written in a cornipt Santali, and those received 
from Birbhum contained a considerable admixture of Aryan words. I have therefore 
only reproduced a version of the Parable from the Sonthal Parganas. A list of Standard 
Words and Phrases has been prepared with the utmost care and accuracy by the 
Biev. P. 0. Bodding. It will be found on pp. 240 and ff. 

Mahle is closely related to Karmali. Among themselves the Mahles to some extent 
make use of a kind of secret language, substituting peculiar words and expressions for 
the common ones. Thus they say thdk’ instead of tdkd, a rupee ; pUls instead of petigd 
a pice; instead of pae, half a seer; lekd instead of and, an'anna; warm* 
instead of ddl, beat, and so forth. Our information about this slang,' which onlv 
concerns the vocabulary, is not, however, sufficient for describing it in detail, and 
I therefore turn to some peculiarities of Mahle grammar. ’ 
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Prouunciatioii. —o and «, e and a, respectively, were not distinguished in the 
OTiginal specimen. Mr. Bedding’s list, hawever, shows that Mahle in this respect agrees 
with Standard Santali.. 

An a is often pronounced as the a in ‘ all.’ Thus, dpd-t, Standard dpd-t, his father 
latdr, Standard Idtdr, down; mdrdn^ Standard nmrdii, hig ; dm. and dmy Standard aw, 
thou; -tdm-. Standard 'tdm~, thy» 

The colour of vowels is sometimes apt to change, probably under the influence of 
neighbouring sounds. Thus the inanimate pronominal infix oh' occurs as eh' and ah'. 
Compare also forms such as ken-m, I am ; han-dm, thou art; hen-e, he is; han-d-bon, we 
are, etc. The neutral vowels are treated as in Karmali. 

Diphthongs are often simplified in the same way as in Karmali. Thus, dema. Stand¬ 
ard woman; -/a-, Standard -tae-^ his; ddl-hedy Standard ddl-he-a-n, I may 

strike; hen-e. Standard han-d-e, he is; samtd-he-te. Standard samtdo-ha-ta, having 
collected, and so on. 

In hejoh'y Standard hijuh', come; gdj&k’. Standard gujuh', die, Mahle has 
preserved forms which are lost in Standard. 

N and I correspond to Standard n in the beginning of words. Thus, nindd. Stand¬ 
ard mndq, night; lutum. Standard nuldm, name. In Birbhum we also find forms such 
as nam, get. 

JB becomes r as in Karmali. Thus, hdr, Standard hdr, man; hord, Standard hard, 
boy. It is dropped as in Bo in dump* and dup', sit, in which word the r is an old infix 
and does not belong to the base. Compare, on the other hand, gard, Standard gdcldy 
duck. 

It often becomes I ; thus, linear, Standard rndr, return ; idr. Standard rdr, to speak. 
In het'. Standard beret', arise, the r is an old infix. 

Inflexion. —The declension of nouns and pronouns is mainly regular. Dative 
suflBxes such as in Nilgiii are, of course, Aryan. Note genitive suffixes such as fcA’ 
and inich', and the ablative suffix kele ; thus, iim-ich' hapdn, his son; dpd-t-imch', of 
the father; wesef-Zrefe, from his sister. ‘I and thou’ is usually tildn, and not dldn. 
Note also the dative infixes dn, to me; dm, to thee, and the genitive infixes tlii, my; 
tdm, thy ; td, his. 

The numerals ‘ six’ and following, and, in counting, often also the first five, are 
commonly Aryan loan-words. 

The conjugation of verbs is also regular, though some forms liave a peculiar appear¬ 
ance under the influence of the rules of pronunciation mentioned above. 

The causative suffix is sd ; thus, ddl-sah*-hen-m, I am caused to be stru ck, I am 
struck. 

The categorical a is often dropped, specially in the singular, or else replaced by an 
e; thus, ddl-m, I shall strike; hdndn-e, I am. 

The usual foim of the verb substantive has already been mentioned. ‘ I am,’ ‘ I 
exist,’ is meren-e, or hdndn-e. Compare Santali men-ak,' and lienah.' 

The base hen is also, in addition iotdhdn, used iu the formation c f compound tenses;. 
thus, ddl-hen-m, I was striking. 
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The present tense of finite verbs is formed by adding the suffix et'; thus, dal-et'- 
in, I strike. The e of ef is dropped before pronominal infixes. If the base ends 
in a vowel, a very short e is, however, heard. Thus, ddl-d-elc'-In, I strike it; 
dal-d-dh'-dm, thou strikest it ; ddl-d-e-ln, I strike him. The inanimate infix 
ek', ak\ etc., is apparently used much more freely than in Stan^lard. Thus it is used 
in order to denote a direct, inanimate object. Compare the suffixes lak' and kak’ in 
Standard. Note also compound forms such as ddl-el’-ken-in, lam striking; ddl-e-ken-in, 
I strike him. 

The past tenses are regularly formed. Thus, ddl-ked-ek'-in, I struck it; ddUked-e- 
in, I struck him ; ddl-kdd-dk'-dm, thou struckest it. Forms such as ddl-kek'-in, I struck; 
ddl-lek’-in, 1 had struck, show that the real suffixes of the past time are ke and le, as 
has already been inferred from the state of affairs in Standard Santali. In dher 
ddl-kek'-e-in, many stripes I-struck him, both the inanimate and the animate infixes 
have been added. 

Note also medial forms such as chdld-en-ln, chald-nen-in, and chald-len-in, I 
went. 

The suffix of the perfect is aken, akdn, etc., but the initial a is often dropped 
after vowels. Thus, ddrd-ken-in, I have walked. A very short a or e is, however, 
generally heard, and the final vowel of the base is distinctly lengthened before the 
suffix. 

For further details the specimen which follows should be consulted. 
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KHERWARl. 

Santali. 

Mahle Dialect. (Sonthal Pabganas.) 

Mit’ h&r-ran barea kora gidra men-en-tey-a-kin. Ar un-kin mud-ra 

One man-of two hoy children were-his-they-two. And them-two among 

budinich’ apat-tat’ met-ad-e-y-e, ‘ baba, oka inak’ dhan-bakbra b4k’-tin-a 

small-the father-Ms-the said-to-hini-he ’■father, what my property-share he-mine-will 
sa-da am-ke*tin-me.’ Ada apa-t acb’-ak’ dban batin-ad-akin-e. Tbora 
that-as-to give-mine.’ Then father-his self-of property divided-to-them-two. Tew 
fliTi tayana-te budin gidra sanamak’ samta-ke-te sangin disom-te-y-e odon-cbala- 
days back-on small son all collected-having distant country-to-he out-went- 
en-e, ar anda-da lucbcvlamat-ke-te acb’-ak’ dban tabas-nabas-ket’-te-a. Ar 

he, and there riotously self-of property squandered-his. And 

san&m-ak’ kbaracb-ket’-kban ona disom-re bari at akal boi-en-e, ar uni-da 
all spent-had’when that country-in very strong famine became, and he 

rangaj^k’ ab&p’-en-e. Taba ona disoni-ran mit’-taob’ rayat-tban san-ke-te 

hungry-to-be began. Then that country-of one ryot-with gone-having 
jap^k’-en-e. Uni-da acb’-ak’ kbat-ra sukri atin kol-ked-ek’-e. Uni-d4 sukri-ko 

dinged. Be self-of field-in swine to-feed sent-him. Be swine 

jam-et’ taba-ken-a bara-ta jam-jam-bij-ok’-lagit’ man-ben-e, man-kban ona-bl. 
eating were husk-with eating-eating-being-filled-for thought, but that-even 
akde-ba ban am-a-ben-a-ko. Kban-ge cbeta-ke-te ruan-ket’-e, ‘ in 

anyone-even not gave-to-him-they. Then having-come-to-senses said, ‘ my 
apu-n-ran tinak’ munis-ak’ jam-ak’ saraj-ok’-ken-teko-a, ar in-d& 

father-my-of how-many servants-of food spared-is-their, and me-as-to 

naoda rangacb’-te gajak’-ken-in. Acbba, bat’-ke-te apn-n-tban cbalak’-in ar 
here hunger-with dying-am-1. fVell, arisen-having father-my-with go-will and 
met-a-in, “ baba, serma-rak’ ar am saman-re kai-ket’-in. Ar-da am-icb’ 

will-say-to-him-1, ’’father, heaven-of and thy presence-in sinned-I. Again thee-of 
widra lutum-ok’ leg ban-ken-in. Am-icb’ mit’-tacb’ munis leka daba-n-me.” ’ 
son to-be-called worthy not-am-I. Thee-of one servant like keep-me-thou.” ’ 
Kban-ge uni bat’-en-e ar apa-t-tban bacb’-en-e. Mat-bk’-me uni sangin-re 
Then he arose and father-his-to . came, Say-you he distance-at 

man-en-re uni-ran apa-t-tat’ lal-nam-ked-ek’-e ar maya bacb’-ad-ek’-a 

was-when him-of father-his-that to-see-got-him and pity came-to-him 

ar nir-san-ke-te b&bar-ked-ek’-e ar cbak’-cbak’-ad-ek’-e. Gidra-da apa-t-licb’ 
and run-gone-having ernbraced-him and kissed-repeatedly-to-him. Son father-his-to 
met-ad-ek’-e ‘baba, in-da serma-rak’ ar am saman-re kai-ket’-in. Am-ich’ gidra 
said-to-him, ’father, I heaven-of and thy presence-in sinned-I. Thee-of son 
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lutum-ok’ leg ar-da ban-ken-in.’ Man-khan apa-t-tat’-da ach’-ran guti 

to~he~called worthy more not-I^am-l' But father-his-the self-of servants 

met-od-oko-y-e, ‘sanam khan has ahgrap dan-agu-hat’-ke-te oyo-e-pa, 

saiddo-them, ‘ all from good cloth gicen-brought-quicJcly-hacen piit-on-him-youy 
ar tini-ak’ ti-re ahgthi, ar jahga-re juta sarak’-a-pa. Ar da 
and his hand-on ring, and foot-on shoe put-on-him-you. And come 

3 ^ra-ta kusik’-ma-bon. Karan nik’T ih-ich’ gidra-da gach’-len-hen-e, 
eaten-having make-merry-let-us. Because just-this me-of son died-had, 

ar-ha jivet’ achur-en-e; at’-len-hen-e, ar-ha nam-luar-eken-e,’ Khan-ge un-ko-da 

and alive returned; lost-had-been, and found-again-ioas' Then they 

kusi laga-en-ko. 

to-make-merry began. 


M^-khan uni-ran marah gidra-tat’-da khat-re men-en-e. Ada orak’-te hach’- 
But him-of big son-the field-in was. And house-to come- 
hanat’-ke-te bajna ar anach’ ajam-nam-ket’-e. Khan-ge mit’tach’ munis hah&- 
close-having music and dancing to-hear-got. Then one servant called- 

ke-te kuli-ked-ek’-e, * chef h&k’-kan-a ?’ tfni-da met-ad-ek’-e, 

having aaked-himy ^what becoming-is He seid-to-him, 

*bak&-m hach’-ken-e, ar apu-m-d& bhaj-kef-e, uni boge nam-achur- 

* younger-hrother-thy come-has, and father-thy feast-made, him well got-back- 

ked-e-ta.’ Khan-ge edre-en-e ar bal&k’ bah raban-nen-e. Ona-i^te 

him-having* Then got-angry-he and go-in not would-he. Therefore 

uni-ran apa-t-taf odoh-hach’-ke-te bohso-ked-ek’-e. Man-khan uni-da lar-achur- 
him-of father-his-the out-come-having entreated-him. But he speak-return- 

ke-te apa-t-lich’ met-hd-ek’-e, ‘na-lel-nie, ninak’ serma am-ak’ kami 
having-made father-his-to said-to-him, ‘ lo, Ihese-many years thee-of service 

agu-kef-in, ar am-ak’ hukum tis-ra-ha in-da hau tala-kef-in. Sa-ra-ha in-da 
brought-I, and thee-of order ever-even I not-1 transgressed-1. Still / 

tis-ha-thar mit’-tach’ maram hapan tanich’ ha hah em-ad-ih-am, jaman in-ran 
ever-even one goat young or-the-like even not gavest-to-me-thou, so-that me-of 
gate-ko tuluch’ kusi-kok’-in. Man-khan kusbi-ko tuluch’ am-ak’ dhan htah- 
ffiends with 1-might-make-merry. But harlots lollh thee-of property wasted- 
kef-tam-e nui gidra-me hach’-en-tam-ra-da, bhaj-kalt’-am.’ Man-khan imi-da 
thy-he this son-thy coming-thy-in, feast-madest-thou.' But he 

met-ad-ek’-e, ‘bachha, am-da jae-ga iii-tuluch’ men-am-a, ar ih-ak’ sanam- 
said-to-him, * child, thou alioays me-with art-thou, and mine all- 
ak’-ko-da am-ak’-kan-ge-a. Kit-da kusi raskaji men-en-tabon-a; an-ta nik i 
things thine-are. Now mirth gladness ivas-our; because this-very 
bakh-m-da gach’-len-hen-ech’, ar-hh jivef-en-e; af-ken-henech’, 

younger-brother-thy dead-was-tcho, now alive-became; lost-was-who, 

nam-eken-e.’ 
found-was-he.' 


ar 

now 



MursptoT. 

Mundari is the dialect spoken by the tribe who call themselves hdrd-kd, or, ‘ men.’ 
The number of speakers is about half a million. 

Mundari literally means the language of the Mundas. According to Mr. Risley, 
, . ‘ the name Munda is of Sanskrit origin. It means headman 

Name of the (tinguage. , « . 

or a village, and is a titular or functional designation used 
by the members of the tribe, as well as by outsiders, as a distinctive name much in the 
same way as the Santals call themselves Manjhi, the Bhumij Sardar, and the Khambu of 
the Darjiling hills Jimdar.’ 

The principal home of the Mundas is the southern and western portion of Ranchi 
. District. There are, moreover, speakers in Palamau and the 

Area within which spoken. ,«T-r 

south-east or Hazaribagh. Towards the south we find 
Mundari spoken side by side with Ho in the north of Singbhum. Speakers are further 
found scattered over the Chota Nagpur Tributary States, especially in Bonai and Sarguja, 
and further to the south-west, in Bamra and Sambalpur and the neighbouring districts of 
the Central Provinces. Emigrants have further brought the dialect to Jalpaiguri, 
Dinajpur, Bajshahi, the 24-Parganas, and other districts of the Bengal Presidency, and 
to the tea-gardens of Assam. The Mundas of Ranchi assert that they have come from 
the north-east. 

With regard to sub-dialects Mundari can be compared with Santali. The difference 

is mainly to be found in the vocabularv borrowed from 
Diaiects* ^ 

Aryan neighbours, and in the grammatical modifications 

occasioned by the neighbouring Aryan forms of speech. 

The most idiomatic Mundari is spoken in Mankipatti, a tract of land to the south¬ 
east of the town of Ranchi, comprising Tamar and a part of Singbhum. The Mundari of 
Palamau is almost identical. 

in Hazaribagh and in Sambalpur and Bamra the dialect has come under the influ¬ 
ence of the neighbouring Aryan forms of speech. In all essential points, however, it 
agrees with the Mundari of Ranchi and Palamau. The same is the case in the State of 
Patna. 

In the State of Sonpur the IMundas are found scattered in villages bordering on the 
jungles. They have originally come from Chota Nagpur and must formerly have spoken 
the same dialect as their cousins in Ranchi. At the present day, however, they have 
almost entirely forgotten their old speech, and they now use a form of Oriya, intermixed 
with Mundari words. 

The Kurukhs in the neighbourhood of the town of Ranchi have adopted Mundan as 
their home tongue. Their dialect is known under the denomination of Roro-lia jhagar. 
We have no information about its character. It is, however, probable that it is identical 
with the dialect spoken by the so-called ‘ Kera-IJraons ’ to the east of Ranchi. Eather 
de Smet is, so far as I am aware, the only authority who mentions that form of Mundari. 
He states that the principal peculiarity of the dialect is that an r is substituted for the 
final V or d of verbal tenses ; jdm-ker-a-m instead ol jam-ked-a-m, thou atest. 

During the preliminary operations of this Survey, a Kol’ dialect called Bhuyau was 
reported to exist in Sambalpur. No specimens of any form of speech bearing this name 
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have been forwarded, and no such dialect occurs in the Sambalpur tables of the last 
Census. It is therefore probable that Bhuyau is the dialect of the Munda Bhuiyas of the 
district, and the Bhuyau figures have, accordingly, been shown under Munclari. 

Closely related forms of speech are spoken by the Bhumij tribe of Singbhum and 
neighbourhood; by the Birhars of Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Singbhum and adjoining 
districts, and by most of the so-called Kodas. Those dialects will therefore he dealt with 
immediately after Mundari. The dialect of the Hos or Larka Kols of Singbhum is also 
so closely connected with Mundari that it can almost be described as a sub-dialect of that 
form of speech. 

According to information collected for the purposes of this Survey, Mundari was 
Number of speakers. spoken as a vemacular in the following districts :— 


Bengal Presidency— 

Hazaribagh.125 

Ranchi ..322,148 

Palaman .......... 30,000 

Jashpnr Stale 100 

Bonai State .......... 478 

Sarguja State ......... 395 

Total Bengal Presidency , 

Central Provinces— 

Sambalpur ..7,500 

Sahti .. ..*•.... 700 

Bamra.13,569 

Rairakhol .......... 312 

Sonpur . . ....... 1,250 

Patna . 250 


Total Central Provinces . 23,581 


Total . 376,827 


Of the 7,500 speakers returned from Sambalpur, 1,500 were stated to speak Bhuyau. 
Outside the area where it is a vernacular Mundari was returned from the foUowini? 
districts :— 

Bengal Presidency— 

Jalpaiguri.. 

Angul and Khondmals ....... 40 


Central Provinces— 
Kalahandi . . 

Assam— 

Cachar Plains 

Sylhet 

Kamrup 

Darrang 

N OTfvgong . 

Sibsagar . 

Lakhimpur 


9,011 

40 


896 

300 

200 

2,300 

1,350 

2.800 

12,800 


20,646 


Gkand Total 


. 29,697 
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By adding these figures we arrive at an estimated total of speakers of Mundari at 
home and abroad, as follows :— 

Mnndari spoken at home ........ 376,827 

Mnndari spoken abroad . . ....... 29,697 

Total . 406,524 

The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were as follows :— 


Bengal Presidency— 

Bnrdwan , , , 



, 





835 

Birbhnm .... 





• 



214 

Banknra .... 





• 



61 

Midnapore . . 




• 

• 



510 

Hoogly .... 




• 

« 



670 

Howrah .... 




• 

• 



79 

24-Parganas . 





• 



4,490 

Nadia . ... 








42 

Murshidabad 





• 



224 

Jessore .... 





• 



4 

Khnlna .... 





• 



412 

Rajshahi .... 



• 





4,255 

Dinajpur . . . 



• 


• 



3,528 

Jalpaignri . . . 



• 





10,290 

Darjeeling . . 



• 


• 



3,783 

Rangpnr .... 

« 


• 


• 



687 

Bogra .... 

• 


• 





1,421 

Pabna .... 



• 





8- 

Dacca .... 

• 







84 

Backergnnge . . . 

• 







118 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

• 


• 


• 



16 

Patna .... 

« 


• 


• 



2 

Bhagalpnr . , 

• 


• 





809 

Pumea .... 



• 

• 

• 



96 

Malda .... 








63 

Sonthal Parganas 








849 

Angnl and Khondmals 








619 

Hazaribagh . 








7,910 

Ranchi .... 








298,611 

Palaman .... 








8,524 

Manbhnm . 








1,886 

Singbhnm 








32,743 

Kuch Bihar . . 








2 

Orissa Tributary States 








837 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States 





• 



18,576 

Hill Tippera 



Total Bengal Pi’esidency 

- 

125 

403,383 

Central Provinces— 

Sambalpur . . , 


. 


• 

. 



10,844 

Sakti .... 








44 

Sarangarh . 








22 

Bamra .... 








6,023 

Rairakhol . . 





• 



825 

Sonpur .... 








594 

Patna .... 








261 

Kalahandi . • 

• 







146 


Total Central Provinces . 18,759 


ir 
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AsBam— 

Cachar Plains 1,450 

Sylhet.1,027 

Goalpara 9 

Kammp 468 

Darrang 6,642 

Nowgong ......... . 608 

Sibsagar ........... 5,438 

Lakhimpur .......... 21,698 

North Cachar .......... 42 

Naga Hills .......... 29 

Total Assam . 37,411 


Grand Totad . 459,553 


It has been found convenient to add to this total some speakers who have been 
returned under the head of Kol, and who cannot be shown to speak any other Munda 


dialects, viz.— 

Assam ........... 1,169 

United Provinces .......... 3 

Berar (Bassim) .......... 19 


Total . 1,191 


The total number of speakers of Mundari can therefore be put down at 460,744. 
It is, of course, possible that the speakers of ‘ Kol ’ do not belong to Mundari, but are 
KlUias. Their number is, however, so small that no great harm can be done in showing 
them under that language. 
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There is no written Mundari literature. The New Testament and the first books of 
, j * "ttie Old Testament hare been translated into the lansruace bv 

Language and Literature. 'Jj 

the Eev. A. Nottrott. They have been printed, in Devanagari 
type, at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1881—1899. 

Mundari is, like Santali, a dialect of the language which I have called Kherwari. 
In most respects it agrees with Santali, and I shall therefore only draw attention to those 
minor points in which the two dialects differ from each other. 


Pronunciation. —The old Mundari grammars are very inaccurate in repro¬ 
ducing the various sounds of the dialect. Bather Hoffmann’s grammar has consider¬ 
ably advanced our knowledge of the phonology of the dialect, and there are only 
some few points left, about which we cannot as yet judge with absolute certainty. In 
dealing with them I have been fortunate enough to be able to make use of a specimen 
and a list of Standard M ords and Phrases in the so-called Koda of Birbhum, for which 
I am indebted to the Eev. P. O. Bodding of Mohulpahari. It represents a form of 
speech which, in all essential points, is Mundari. Compare below, p. 108. I have, 
therefore, consulted Mr. Bodding’s list of words in preparing Bather Hoffmann’s Mundari 
list for the press. The specimens, on the other hand, have been printed as I have 
received them, with the exception of some few minor details to which attention will 
be drawn in the ensuing remarks. 

The sounds d and e, d and o, respectively, have not been distinguished in the speci¬ 
mens. Mr. Bedding’s Koda list shows that Mundari in this respect agrees with Santali, 
and I have therefore introduced the signs d and d in the list, but not in the specimens, 
where I have follow ed Bather Hoffmann in using e for d and e, and o for d and o. 

Long and neutral vowels have not been separately marked. Mr. Bodding’s Koda 
texts, however, show that Mundari also in this respect agrees with Santali. The neutral 
vowels are also mentioned in Bather Hoffmann’s grammar. 

The laws of harmonic sequence are apparently the same as in Santali. Compare 
Tcord, boy ; Mm, girl; in-kin, these two; en-Jco, these; ddl-ok\ being struck; kdjl-nk\ 
being said, and so forth. 

E and i, o and v, respectively, are, moreover, often interchanged where no reason 
can be shown to account for the fact. Thus, sermd and slrmd, heaven; sdngal and 
sirigdl, fire ; orong and umng, to drive out, etc. Compare also chikan, Santali chekan, 
what? lirit’, Santali beret’, arise; vjpnnid, Sianialj poned, iour; d-bCt, Santali a-6o, we, 
and so forth. 

An o corresponds to Santali e in dm-di-me, give him. Compare Asuri ov-ai-me. 

The e of the verbal suffixes et’ and en is commonly changed to ya and further to 
ja ; thus, lel-jad-i-d, (I) see him ; sen-ok’-jan-d-e, he went. 

Mundari has preserved fuller forms of many words. Compare hdru, Santali hilr, 
man (compare Santali hard-lidrd, every man); jilii, Santalideer; upunid, Santali 
poned, four ; aptd, Santalia, three; idich’, Santali lack’, belly, and so forth. 

an h is often prefixed to words beginning with a vowel, especially in western 
districts; thus, her and er, sow; hisl and isl, twenty. 

A f is used in some cases in which Santali has k, e.g., in the copula tan, is, and in 
several verbal suffixes. Compare the remarks under the he.ad of Verbs, below. Note also 
the use of ch corresponding to Santali t in words such as chimin, how many ? 
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An initial n becomes n, and an initial « is further often changed to I; thus, ndm, 
Santali ndm, get; tiM and IB, Santali nal, see; nuium and Idtum, name. Compare Kar- 
mali and Mahle. According to Father de Smet, however, forms such as ndm are used in 
some localities. 

Final n and n often become ng, i.e., probably n. Thus Ing, I; nl-klng, these two. 
Palatal n and dental n are, however, in many localities retained in this position. The 
old final n of the pronoun in, I, is, moreover, usually restored before the categorical a, and 
suffixes beginning udtli a, thus, ln-ah\ my. 

The cerebral d between vowels is interchangeable with r ; thus, ^^(Un and hurm, 
small. The cerebral r is used in the same words as in Santali. The old infix r has been 
dropped in dup\ Santali duriip\ sit. 

Aspirated letters are used as in Santali. The aspiration in borrowed words is often 
dropped in Mankipatti. 

The semi-consonants are apparently pronounced in the same way as in Santali. 
There appears, however, to be a tendency to exhale the current of air through the nose 
instead of through the mouth. In incorrectly written texts we therefore find words such 
as mU\ one ; up\ hair, shown as midn or min, ubm, and so on. Soft consonants are very 
frequently substituted for the semi-consonants; compare Santali. The semi-consonants 
are, on the whole, not so distinctly pronounced as in Santali. In pronouncing the 
dental semi-consonant a greater part of the tongue strikes against the palate than is the 
case in Santali. Hence the writing of d instead of f in Ho. 

I have marked the semi-consonants in the same way as in Santali. Most old author¬ 
ities confound them in the wildest manner possible or leave them unmarked throughout. 
Father Hoffmann uses the sign ’ to denote both V and oh’, and he writes d\ 6’ instead of 
t\ p\ respectively. His reason for ’vvriting d’ and h' is probably that those sounds are 
often changed to d and h, respectively. I have not, however, adopted Father Hoffmann’s 
spelling because the semi-consonants are hard and not soft sounds. 

It has not always been possible to distinguish between k' and cV with absolute 
certainty. Forms such as ini\ this, I have written mich\ because the genitive of this word 
in Sonpur is inij-ak\ In other cases I have compared the corresponding Santali form 
and I hope that, in most cases, I have succeeded in distinguishing between the guttural 
and palatal semi-consonants. It should, however, be understood that the orit^inal 
specimens make no distinction between the two sounds. ° 


The semi-consonants have the same tendency to develop into soft consonants as in 
Santali; thus, ddl-ked-i-d, struck him ; but ddl-keV-ckl, having struck. In Mankipatti 
however, the semi-consonants are usually retained before pronominal suffixes beginning 
with i. Thus the form om-ad-in-d-e, he gave to me, is given as om-a'-in-a-e by Father 
Hoffmann. The fuU way of writing the form is dm-dt’-in-d-e. The final f of verbal 
suffixes coalesces with the initial i of pronominal infixes into the semi-consonant eh'- thus 
dal-kich'-d-e, he struck him. This ch' has only been fully written in Air Boddint^’s 
Koda specimen.^ In Palamau it is further softened to a /, so that we find forms such as 
ddl-klj.de instead of ddl-klch'-d-e, Santali ddl-ked-e-a-e, he struck him The form ddl 
ky-d-e already shows that we have to do with the palatal semi-consonant. I have 
therefore followed Mr. Bodding in introducing it in the specimens. 


' ilr. Bodding explains the ch’ as part of the pronominal Infix. 
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Accent.— The accent is the same as in Santali. It has been marked by putting 
the sign ' over the accented syllable in the first two specimens. 

Nouns. —Genders and numbers are the same as in Santali. The dual suffix Icing 
(Jeln), and the plural suffix kd, are commonly dispensed with in the case of such nouns 
as denote inanimate objects. The dual and the plural are sometimes confounded in those 
districts in which the Aryan influence is strongest; e.g., in Sambalpur, Bamra, and Jashpur. 

The case suffixes are mainly the same as in Santali. The Aryan suffix he begins to 
he used for the dative and accusative outside the Ranchi District. 

The genitive suffix ah' is sometimes used instead of ren when the governing noun 
denotes an animate being. 

Some of the most common postpositions are te, in, into, by means of; tah\ to, near; 
re, in; ate, ete, from ; ldk\ with, together with; than, with, near, and so forth. 

Adjectives. —Adjectives very commonly end in n ; thus, bugi-n, good; et'ka-n, 
bad. In a similar way the suffix of nouns of agency is ich' or nlch’; thus, hurin-nloh’, 
the small one ; lekd-nlch’ and lekdlch', one who is like. 

Numerals. —The first numerals will be found in the list of words. Hisrher 
numbers are always counted in twenties. The old Mundari numerals are gradually being 
superseded by Aryan loan-words, and ia Sambalpur they are, for example, now scarcely 
known beyond ‘ four.’ 

Pronouns- —The personal pronouns are the same as in Santali. ‘ I ’ is ing or In. 
An accented form ding, I, is, however, also used in many localities. ‘ I and he ’ is dllng, 

‘ I and you ’ dhu. 

The pronotm dch\ self, is often written de. The genitive is djaV or dch'-ak'. 
The pronominal suffix of the third person is e, I, and, sometimes, lch\ thus, XJrd§-tan-lch\ 
he who is an IJraS, or, he is an Drao. 

Note also forms such as m-ag-ak\ mine; dm~ag-ak\ thine; Somd-td-klng, Soma 
and his relative (compare Santali Fanidn-te-ko, Panda and his people); dpu-te, his father, 
the father, and so forth. The suffix te in dpu-te corresponds to Santali t and tdt\ 

Mundari does not appear to possess the rich variety^ of demonstrative pronouns which 
we have found in Santali. The usual forms are ne, nlk'l, this (animate); ned, nak'd, this 
thing; Ini, this farther off (animate) ; end, this (inanimate); dnl, that, he (animate); 
and, that thing; hdnl, that being far off; hdnd, that thing far off. By adding the 
pronominal suffixes cA’ (animate) and ah’ (inanimate) we arrive at the compound pronouns 
nlch’, Inich’, hdnlch’; neaTc, enak’, Jidnak’, etc. The bases ne, en, hdn, etc., are 
commonly used as adjectives. Thus, ne hard, this man ; hdn biird, that mountain. 

The interrogative pronouns are awho? chikanak’, Akd and chikan are 

adjectives. Compare dka-n-lch’, which ? chikan-lch’, what kind ? and so forth. 

Verbs. —The inflexion of verbs is mainly the same as in Santali. The categorical a 
is dropped after the pronominal infix ak’; thus, nl-tdk’-Idn, we two shall set the door 
ajar ; lel-ldk’-lng, I saw it first, and so forth. 

The pronominal infixes and suffixes play the same rble as in Santali. When the 
direct object is an inanimate object an e is inserted after the base in the future and the 
simple imperative. Thus, lel-e-d~lhg, I shall see it; jdm'e-ak’, that which is eaten; 
lel-e-me, look at it. 
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The conjugational bases are formed as in Santali. Compare dal, strike; intensive 
dadal; reciprocal dapal. The suffix of the reservative form is id, or, very seldom, hd, 
passive koli. Thus, ne 8dddm^kd-mg d-klrln-td-ko-d, I will sell off these horses; duh- 
koh'-d-lng, I shall sit down. 

The suffix en is often used in the indefinite tense of the direct middle. Thus, ddl-en~ 
d’-ing, I strike myself. This shows that the suffix en is not in reality a suffix of the 
past; compare p. 49, above. 

The suffix of the causative is ichi or chi ; thus, sen-ichi-tan-d-lng, I make him go. 

The inflexional bases are, broadly speaking, formed as in Santali. Compare dhung-l- 
d-mg, I shall wash him ; met-di-d-lng, I shall say to him; sen-ok'-d-tng, I shall go ; nl- 
idh'-lng, I shall set the door ajar ; abung-ked-d-lhg, I washed; ddl-kicld-d-lng, I struck 
him; he gave him; ddl-led-d-mg,l had washed; lel-Uch'-d-e, be had seen 

him; rdk'-U-de, he shaU first call him; ddl4dk’-e, he had struck it; ddl-akad-d-e,hG has 
struck. 

In a few characteristics, however, Mundari differs from Santali. 

The copula or verb substantive is tan, past tde-ken-d. Thus, vdk'-Ing-tail'de, he is 
calling me. 

The suffixes eV, en, become yat\ yef and yan, respectively, and, in Mankipatti, 
further, yaw, respectively. After nasals we sometimes also find nan, respec¬ 
tively. Thus, lel-jad-l'd-e, he sees him; hoho-yan-d, it became (Palamau) ; aenok'-jan- 
d-e, he went (Mankipatti); oron-nad-d-bu, we come out, and so forth. The suffix ef is 
probably not contained in forms such as drak’-tlcV-n-d, I am going home; Bdnchl-rlch'- 
n-d, I am staying at Eanchi. The suffixes tlcK, rich' are probably formed from the 
suffixes te, re, respectively, by adding the suffix Icli. Compare ne-re-m-d, thou art 
here ; dpu'lng-tak'-tlTi'd, I shall go to my father. 

The future, and usually also the past tense of the reservative form, begin with t 
where Santali has k ; thus, ddl-tdk'-e, he will strike it; idl-tdch'-d-e, he bound him. 

The perfect is formed as in Santali, The infixes of the direct and indirect object are 
not, however, distinguished. Thiis, sen-dkan-d, has walked; dm-dkat’-m-d-e, he has 
given to me. 

The suffix of the subjunctive mood is ke ; thus, Asam-te kli-ke-me-d-kd, they mio'ht 
possibly take you off to Assam. In Jashpur we find forms such as jam-te-de, he would 
have eaten. This suffix is probably different from the optative particle k ; thus, sen-k- 
d-e, he may go ; lel-kd-k-de, let him see them. 

Conjunctive participles are formed from the inflexional bases by adding postpositions. 
A very common postposition in such forms is chi; thus, sambidau-ket'-chl, having collected. 

In Sambalpur and Bamra we find infinitives such as gupl-nung, in order to tend. 
They apparently contain the Aryan suffix nd or na. 

The negative particles are kd and aid. Ed is used as Santali bd. There is, however, 
also an impersonal base kd-m-ak', kd-m-ak’, etc., which usually has the meaning ‘ not to 
want,* ‘to refuse.’ Thus, kd-e-ak’, he does not wish; kd-in-ak'-jad-d, I do not agree to 
this. ‘ I do not exist,’ ‘ I am not ’ is bdiig-ln-d, second person bdng-me-d, third ^person 
bdngak'-i-d, neuter banok'-d or banoak'. 

JFor further details the student is referred to the works mentioned under the head of 
authorities, and to the specimens which follow. The two fii-st, a version of the Parable 
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and a popular tale, have been prepared by the author of the newest and best Mundari 
grammar, Father J. Hoffmann, S.J. They represent the ^Mundari of Mankipatti, and are 
accented. A bst of Standard "Words and Phrases, for which I am likewise indebted to the 
kindness of Father J, Hoffmann, will be found below on pp. 240 and ff. It represents 
the same form of the dialect. I have, however, brought the orthography in closer 
agreement with that used in the Santali portion, and I have, for that purpose, made 
use of a list of Standard Words and Phrases in the Koda of Birbhum prepared by the 
Rev. P. O. Podding. 

The third specimen is the beginning of a version of the Parable in the Mundari of 
Palamau. It represents a form of speech which is almost identical with that current in 
Mankipatti. Note only forms such as kaji-aj-a-i, he said to him ; hobo-yan-a, it became ; 
but senok’-jaii-a, went. 

The fourth specimen is the beginning of another version of the Parable from Jashpur. 
The dialect has come tmder the influence of Aryan forms of speech. It is, however, in 
most characteristics identical with that spoken in Mankipatti. Note forms such as sen- 
en-a-e, he went; nam-nan-a-e, he was found; baria kora hon-ko, instead of han~kmg, 
two sons. 

The fifth specimen has come from Bamra. It represents the Mundari of Bamra and 
Sambalpur. The influence of Aryan forms of speech can be traced in the confusion 
between the dual and the plural, and in the general want of consistency in grammar. 
Note forms such as baria hdn two sons were (plural); aywm*/e,he heard; 

jujim-nangi to eat. 
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[ No. 9.1 

MUNDA FAMILY. 

KHERWARI. 

MundabI. 

Specimen I. 

(Father J . Mofftnann, S.J., 1899.) (District Ranchi.) 

Mit’ h(5ro-ak’ kora-hon-king bar h6ro-ge-king tai-ken-a. En-te huring-nich’, 

One man-of male-child-two two men-they-two were. Then small-the, 

‘kiirji-ko-ak’ aifi-ag-ak’ bating, aba, om-a-ing-me,’ naen-te apu-te-e kaji-ach’-a. 

^goods-of mine share, father, give-to-me-thou' saying fnther-his-he said-to-him. 
Orok’ dan-kiirji-e hating-at’-king-a. Huring din-re huring-nich’ soben-ak’ 

And wealth-he dimded-to-them-two. Few days-in small-the all-things 

sambutad-ket’-chi sahgin disum-te-e senok’-jan-a orok’ en-tak’-re jom-nu 
collected-having far country-to-he went-away and there eating-drinking 
at’ ^t’kan kuri-ko-te kdrji-tae dumbui-chabd-tad-a. Soben-ak’ chaba-ket’-te en 
and bad women-with wealth-his to-drown-finished. All-things finished-having that 
disum-re kentet’ rihga-jan-a, orok’ inich’-o-e renge-ok’-etech’-jan-a. Orok’ 

country-in intense famine-arose, and he-also-he hungry-to-hecome-began. And 

senok’jan-chi miat’ en disum-ren boro tak’-re dasi-n-jan-a. Ni-do 

gone-having one that country-of man with servant-made-hwiself He 

ach’-ak’ 6te-te sukuri-ko gupi-ko-e kul-tach’-a. Orok’ sukuri-ko jom-jat’ 

self-of land-to pigs to-keep-them-he sent-him. And swine eaten 

lupu-kO'te lach’ hi sanahg-lich’-tai-ken-a, men-do jetae-o ka-ko oni-ach’-a. 
husks-with belly to-fill icishing-was, but anyone-even not-they gave-to-him. 

En-te-do mone-rurd-jan-chi-e kaji-lak’, ‘apu-in-ak’ orak’-re chimin nala-ko 
Then thonght-returned-having-he said, 'father-my-of hoitse-in how-many day-labourers 

laich’ biuk’-ge-ko j6m-tan-a, orok’ aihg ne-re-ge renge-gdch’-tan-a-iho, 
belly full-indeed-they eating-are, and I here hungry-dying-am-I. 

Birit’-ko-te apu-ihg-tak’-tin-a orok’-ihg meta-a-i-a, “ela aba, sirma-ak’- 
Arisen-having father-my-near-I-go and-I will-say-to-him, “ O father, heaven-of- 

ihg pap-akad-a, orok’ am-ag-ak’. Am-ak’ hon kaji-ok’ leka-nich’ aihg orok’-do 

I sinned-have, and thine. Thy son to-call-niyself worthy-man I more 

ka. Am-ak’ nala-nich’-leka-ihg-me.” ’ Orok’ birit’-jan-chi apu-te-tak’- 

not. Thee-of day-labourer-a-like-me-make-thouT ’ And arisen-having father-his- 
ti-jan-a. Men-do sahgin-re tai-ken-imta apu-te-e lel-nam-kich’-a orok’-e nir-dardm- 
approached. But far-off was-whilst father-hls-he see-got-him and-he ran-met- 
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kich’a orok’ hotok’-re hambut’-kich’-clii-e chok’-kich’-a. Hon-te-do-e met-ach.’-a, ‘ ela 
Mm and neck-on emhraced-Mm-having-he kissed-Mm. Son-his-he said-io-Mm, ‘0 
aba, sirma-ak’-ing pap-akad-a, orok’ amag-ak’. Amak’ bon kaji-ok’-leka-nicb’ 
father, heaven-of-I sinned-have, and thine. Thy son to-call-myself-worthy-man 

aing orok’-do ka.’ Apu-te-do dasi-ko-e kaji-at’-ko-a, ‘bugin uter lijak’ 

I more notJ Father-his servants-he said-to-them, ^ good most cloth 

urung-tab-ke-ate uiuk’-i-pe, orok’ tik’-re mudam tusing-i-pe, orok’ kdta-re 
hroiight-quickly-having ptit-on-him, and hand-on ring put-on-him-yp, and feet-on 
jdta; orok’ kiri-akan chui mak’-i-pe, orok’-bn jom-nu-rasika-e-a; ne hon-ing 
shoes; and fattened calf kill-him-ye, and-we loill-eat-drink-feast; this son-my 

dang-e gocb’-len-a, orok’-e jit’-rura-jan-a; at’-len-a-e, orok’-e nam-rura-akan-a.’ 
forsooth-he dead-ioas, and-he alive-retnrned; lost-was-he, and-hefound-again-has-heen' 
Orok’ rasika-ko etecb’-jan-a. 

And to-feast-they began. 

Marang-nich’-do piri-re-e tai-ken-a. Orok’ rura-jan-cbi orak’ tebage-lok’ 
Great-one-as-to field-in-he was. And returned-having hotise reaching-on 
jhum-kau-akan baja-ko at’ susuntan-ko-ak’ durang-e aium-lak’. Orok’ 
tuned-having-been instruments and dancers-of singing-he heard. And 

miat’ dasi-e rak’-kich’-te, ‘nea cM-kan-ak’? ’ mente-e kuK-kicb’-a. 

one servant-he called-him-having, ‘this what-being-thing ?' saying-he asked-him. 

Nicb’-do-e meta-acb’-a, ‘ bokd-m-e hijuk’-akan-a; orok ’ apu-m 

This-very-he said-to-him, ‘ younger-brother-thy-he come-has ; and father-thy 

kiri-akan chui-e mak’-kich’-a, inicb’-ge bugi-bngi'-ge-e nam-rura-kich’-a men-te.’ 
fattened calf-he killed-him, that-ove well-well-indeed-he got-back-him saying.' 
En-te-do-e kis-jan-a orok’ bolo ka-e-ak’-jan-a. Ena-men-te apn-te 
Then-he angry-became and to-enter not-he-wished. Therefore father-his 
urang-jan-cbi-e kuli-etecb’-kicb’-a. Inich’-do apu-te-e kaji-rura-ach’-a, ‘ aminang 
come-out-having to-ask-began-him. He father-his-he said-back-to-him, ‘ so-many 

sirma-ing dasi-am-tan-a. Orok’ amak’ buknm miat’-6 ka-ing atdm-lak’ chiula-o. 
years-1 servant-thy-am. And thee-of order one-even not-I put-aside ever-even. 

£n-re-6 sangi-ko-lok’ rasika men-te miat’-6 merom hdn ka-m 

That-in-even friends-with to-feast saying one-even, goat young not-thou 

om-akat’-in-a.’ Apu-te-do, ‘ bon-ing,’-e men, ‘ am-do janau aing-lok’-ge-m 
given-hast-to-me.' Father-his, ‘ son-my'-he said, ‘ thou alicays me-wUh-indeed-thou 
tain-tan-a. Orok’ ain-ak’ soben-ak’ am-ag-ak’-tan-ak’. Boko-m kdra-do 

remainest. And me-of all-things thine-being-things. Younger-brothei'-thy boy 
goch’-len-ate-e jit’-rura-jan-a; orok’ sen-at’-len-ate-e nam-mra-akan-a 
dead-having-been-he alive-again-became ; and gone-lost-having-he found-again-has-been 
men-te ka-chi rasika hoba-len-a ? ’ 
saying not-why to-feast became ?' 
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[No. 10.] 

MUNDA FAMILY. 

KHERWARl. 

Mundari. 

Specimen II. 

f Father J. Hoffmann, S . J., 1899.) (District Ranchi.) 

Bar-ia haram-buria-king tal-ken-a. £n-te rahari-kino- 

D 

Two old-man-old-woman-they-two were. Then rdhar-ddl-they-two 
her-la(k’), en-te jetae dasi mit’ horo ka-ko tal-ken-a. En-te kulal-ko 

sowed-had, then any servant one man noUthey were. Then hares 

silib-ko idm-jat’-ko tal-ken-a en rabari. En-te muslng-dm-do-,'lang dasi-ko 
deer eating-they were that rdhar-ddl. Then some-day-,^ w e-two servants 
nani-ad-ko-a-lang’,-king m^n-ked-a, En-te slda keat’-king 

8eek-bring-them-wilhwe-two\-they-two said. Then first 'parrot-they-two 

ndm-kicb’-a. ‘ Ko*te-bdn-tan-a, bale dja-king ?’-e 

found. ‘ Where-yoii-two-are-going, hey grandfather-and-grandmother ? '-he 
meta-a-kmg-tan-a. ‘ Dasi-kamirln-ko nam-aii-te-llng-tan-a.’ ‘En-te 

says-to'them-two. ‘ Servants-maid-servants seeking-bringing-in-we-hoo-are.' ‘ Then 
alng-do-ben suku-aln-a-cbi ? ’ En-te-do, ‘ cbl-leka-m rak’-e-a ?’-kino- 

me-you-two will-agree-to-me-iohat ? ' Then, ‘ what-like-thou crying-out ? '-they-tico 
meta-ai-tan-a. En-te, ‘ keat’-keat’-keat’ mente-ng rak’-e-a. ’ ‘ Ka-lino--ak’; 

said-to-Um. Then,' ‘ keat’-keat'-keat' saying-I cry.’ ‘ Not-we-two-ioish; 
keat’-cbaba-taling-ge.’ 
keat’-finish-our-indeed.’ 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

An old couple bad sown tbeir rice. They bad not any servants to look after it, and 
so tbe bares and tbe deer used to eat tbe rice. One day they went out in search of 
servants, and they met a parrot. Said be, ‘ where are you going, grandfather and grand¬ 
mother ? ' ‘ We are looking out for servants.’ ‘ Woidd you take me ? ’ ‘ How do you 

cry ? I say keat -kent -keat . ‘ You would eat up all our rice in sino-ino keaf 

We don’t want you.’ ° 
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mundA family. 

KHERWAEl. 

MundasI. 

Specimen 111. 

« 

(District Palamau.) 

Ja horo-ak’ bar-hor bon-king tai-ken-a. En-kin-ate buring-nioh’ apu- 

Some man-qf tvco-men son-they-two icere. Those-two-among small-one father- 

te-ke kaji-aj-a-i, ‘he apu, khurji-ete okoe aiu-ak’ hatihg-re hobao-a 

his-to said-to-him-he, ‘ 0 father, property-in which me-of share-in will-come 

ena aifi.-ke em-aih-me.’ En-te ini ach’-ak’ khurji-ko hatihg-at’-king-a. Pnra 
that me-to give-to-med And he self-of goods divided-to-them-two. Many 

din ka hobo-yan-a chi ach’-ak’ hnrihg hon soben khnrji hundi-ket’-te 

days not became that self-of small son all property collected-having 

sahgihg disum-te senok’-jan-a, oro an-re etka kami-re din bitao-ket’-te 
far country-to went, and there had deeds-in days spent-having 
ach’-ak’ khnrji nrao-ked-a-i. 
self-of property wasted-he. 
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I No. 12.] 

MUNDA FAMILY. 

• • 

KHERWArI. 

Mondaei. 

Specimen IV. 

(State Jashpue.) 

Miat’ lierel-ke haria kora hon-ko tae-en-a. Hudirig hon-te apu-te-ke 

One man-to tioo male children were. Small son-the fatlier-liis-to 

kaji-la(k’)-e, ‘e aba, aingak’ banta-klmrji-ko em-a-ing-rae.’ Oro ini ban-ku-ke 
said‘he, * O father, me-qf share-goods give-to-me.' And he them-to 

sagro khurji hating-at’-kn-a-e. Oro hudifig din tayom-te huding bon 

all pro;perty divided-to-them-he. And few days after small son 

soben-ko-ke au-la(k’)-e oro sanging disum sen-cn-a-e, en-ta(k’)-re soben 

all-things took and far country went, there all 

kburji-ko-ke be-kar kami-ko-re dubucb’-cbaba-tad-a-o. Soben-ak’-e cbaba-ked-cbi en 
goods evil deeds-in to-drown-finished-he. All-he finished-having that 

raij-re isu rengecb’-uau-a, oro inicb’-ke dukuk’-nan-a. En-te inicb’ sen-en-a-e 

Mngdom-in heavy famine-hecame, and him-to misery-hecame. Then he went-he 

oro en raij-re-do miat’ boro-lo(k’) tae-enm-e. Oro inicb’ inicb’-ke acb’-ak’ biri-re 

and that Mngdom-in one num-with stayed-he. And he him his field-in 

sukri gupi-te kul-ki(cb’)-a-e. Oro sukri-ko here-ko jom-tae-en-a en bere-ke 

sicine tend-to sent-him-he. And swine husks eafing-tcere those husks 

nam-te-a-e bole lacb’ birok’-gi jom-te-a-e, oro jetae inicb’-ke ka-ko 

got-if-had-he then helly to-fill eaten-ioould-have-he, and anyone him-to not-they 

em-la(k’). 
gave. 
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[No. 13.] 


mundA family. 

MUNDARI. 

Specimen V. 


(State Bamra.) 

Miat’ hatu-re tai-ken-a-ko (sic.) liaram barhi. Mu sing burhi dak’ 
One village-in icere-they old-man old-woman. Some-day old-woman wcitei' 

au sen-kan-a-e. Raja orak’-ren bara baid nam-taliin-a-ko. Burbia 

to-feteh went-she. King’s house-of men physician searching-were-they. Old-wyman 

kuli-lit’-ku-a-i, ‘ape oka-te sen-ok’-tan-a-pe?’ Hiu-ko kaji-la(k’)-e-ko, raja ban 

asJced-them, ‘you where going-are-you ?' They told-they, king’s son 

dukbu-tan-a-e je baid nam-te sen-ok’-tau-a-ko. Burbia kaji-la(k’)-e, ‘ ali-ak’ 
ill-is-he thnt physician seeking going-are-they. Old-iooman told, ‘our 
baram kbob sari-a-e.’ Hen bara-ko baram-ke sap’-idi-ked-i-a-ko. Burba-ke 
oli-man much knows-he.’ Those men old-mm caught-took-uway-hlm-they. Old-man 
idi-ke-te dukbali bara-Io(k’) miat’ kutbri-re ader-tad-i-a-ko. Cbilka-ke-te 

taken-having ill mau-icith one room-in shut-up-him-they. Somehow 

hen bara bes-nan-a-e. Raja burha-ke kbob mal-jal im-ad-i-a-e, Burba 
that man loell-hecame. King old-man-to much property gave-to-hlm-he. Oil-man 
burbi kbob sukb-re taben-cu-a-ko. 
old-iooman great hippiness-in lived-they. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a village there lived an old man and an old woman. One day the old woman 
went to fetch water. ]\Ien from the king’s bouse bad just gone out to find a physician 
and she asked them where they were going. They told her that the king’s son was ill, 
and that they bad been sent for a physician. The old woman told them that her husband 
was very clever, and so the men took the old man away and shut him up in a room with 
the sick prince, who, somehow, became well again. The king then bestowed much 
wealth on the old man, and be and bis old wife lived in great happiness. 
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BHUMIJ. 

It has already been mentioned that a dialect which is almost identical with Mundari 
is also spoken by the Bhnmij tribe of Singhhum and neighbourhood. According to 
Mr. Risley, the Bhumij are probably ‘nothing more than a branch of the Mundas who have 
spread to the eastward, naingled with the Hindus, and thus for the most pai-t severed 
their connection with the parent tribe.’ According to information collected for the 
purposes of this Survey they speak a separate dialect in the west of Singhhum, in the 
Orissa Tributary States, and in the Chota IS'agpur Tributary States. At the last Census 
of 1901, speakers have also been returned from Midnapore and Manbhum, and, in small 
numbers, also from some other districts of the Bengal Presidency. 

No information is available regarding the dialect of the Bhumij of Midnapore. It 
is probably Santali, and it is spoken in the west of the district. In Manbhum they are 
found in the west, and, according to Mr. Eisley, speak Mundari. Tlie Bhumij on the 
eastern side of the Ajodhya range speak Bengali. The Tamarias are a sub-tribe of the 
Bhumij, who were originally settled in Pargana Tamar of Eanchi. Their dialect 
does not differ from that of the Bhumij proper. Other Tamarias speak a dialect of 
Magahi. See Vol. v, Part ii, pp. 166 and fP. 

The number of speakers of Bhumij has been estimated for the purposes of this 


Survey as follows :— 

Orissa Tributary States— 

Morbhanj. 39,693 

Nayagarb.1,6S1 

Nilgiri ... ....... 321 

•- 41,695 

Singbbum . 30,000 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States— 

Sarai Kala.5,900 

Boriai. 75 

- 5,975 


Total . 77,660 

Poity-three out of the 75 speakers in the Bonai State have been reported to speak 
Kurmi Bhumij. No specimens have been forwarded from the State. It is, however 
not probable that the different denomination connotes a difference of dialect. With 
regard to the Kurmi caste compare Dr. Grierson’s paper On the K^irrms of Bihdr, Chutid 
Nagpur, and Orissa. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixvii, Part iii 
1893, pp. 110 and f. 

The following are the revised figures for the so-called Tamaria Bhumij as estimated 
for this Survey :— 

Orissa Tributary States— 

Nlorbhanj 
Nilgiri 


Total 


832 

586 


1,418 
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By adding these figures to those given above for Bhumij proper we arrive at the 
following total as estimated for this Survey:— 

Bhuinij proper ............ 77,660 

Tamaria Bhuinij ........... 1,418 


Total . 79,078 


The number of speakers returned at the Census of 1901 was as follows :— 

Midnapore ............ 23,272 

Hoogly. 7 

24-Parganas ............ 963 

Jalpaiguri . ........... 7 

Pabna ............. 206 

Sonthal Parganas ........... 1 

Balasore ............. 356 

ilanbhum ............ 2,340 

Singbhnm ............ 25,624 

Orissa Tributary States .......... 53,120 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States ......... 5,314 

Assam ............. 94 


Total . 111,304 


This total includes the figures returned under the head of Tamaria Bhumij, viz .:— 

Singbhum ............ 4.016 

Orissa Tributary States .... ..... 2,705 

Chota Nagpur Tributaiy States ......... 799 

Assam ............. 52 


Total . 7,572 


It will be seen that Bhumij has been returned from several districts where the 
information collected for the purposes of the Linguistic Survey does not make any 
mention of such a dialect. The obvious reason is that Bhumij is not the name of a 
dialect but of a tribe, and it has not formerly been separately returned in districts 
where the Bhumij speak the same dialect as their neighbours. In the Orissa Tributary 
States, Singbhum, and the Chota Nagpur Tributary States, on the other band, the 
principal Munda languages are Santali and Ho, while the members of the Bhumij tribe 
mostly speak a dialect which is almost identical with Mundari. Some of them, 
however, apparently use the current Munda language of their district. Thus the Bhumij 
vocabulary published by Hodgson in 1850 and prepared by Captain Haughton in 
Singbhum, is mainly Ho. The figures given above are therefore far from being 
certain, as in other similar cases when the name of a tribe has been used as the 
denomination of a dialect. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H.,— The Ahorigines of Central India. Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xvii. 
Part ii, 1848, pp. 550 and if. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects, 
Vol. ii, London, 1880, pp. 97 and fE. Contains a Bhumij Tocabulary by J. C. Haughton. 

Campbell, Sir George, — The Ethnology of India, Journal oi the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xsxv. 
Part ii, 1866. Supplementary Number. Contains in appendix F a Bhumij vocabulai’y by 
R. G. Latham. 

Hunter, Sir W. W.,— A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 
1868. 
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[Ltall, Sir A. J.], —'Report of the Ethnological Oommittee on Papers laid before them, and upon 
examination of specimens of aboriginal tribes brought to the Jubbulpore Exhibition of 1866-67. 
Nagpore, 1868. Part iii contains a Bhnmij vocabulary. 

Campbell, Sir George, —Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874. Contains Bhumij of 
Manbhum. 

Specimens have been received from the Orissa Tributary States and from Singbhum, 
and two of them will he reproduced in what follows. The first is aversion of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son taken down in the Nilgiri State and professing to be written in 
Tamaria Bhumij ; the second is a short tale from Singbhum. Both represent the 
same form of speech, viz., Mundari, with very few peculiarities. The Aryan postposi¬ 
tion ke is commonly used in the dative and the accusative, and the genitive of 
pronouns is usually formed after the model am-og-ak', thy. In the specimens received 
from the Orissa Tributary States we find kana, what ? and a conjunctive participle 
ending in Mate ; thus, haUng-kiate, having divided ; sen-kiate, having gone. Compare 
ananda-kia-natin, in order to make merry. In other respects the dialect is almost 
ordinary Mundari, as will be seen from the specimens which follow. 
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So-called Tamaria Bhumij. 

Specimen I. 


(Nilgiri State.) 


Moyat’ horo-ak’ 
One man-of 
hon kora 
small child boy 
oka-w-ak’ bkag-ing 
share-I 


baria 

two 


hon 

child 


kora-kin 

boy-they-two 


tai-ken-a. 

were. 


In-kin-ak’ 

These-two-of 


madh-re 

among 


hurihg 


apu-te-ke 
father-his-to 
name-y-a-ing 
get-shall-I 
in-kin-ke 
dividing them-two-to 


kaji-ad-i-a-i, 

said-to-him-he. 


hating-kiate 


which 
danlat 
property 
hani hurihg hon kora 

that small child boy 

kiate kharap acharan-te 
having evil 


ina om-aing-me. 
that give-io-me-thoii' 
om-at’-kin-a-i. 
gave-to-them-two-he. 


e aba, amagak’ 
O father, thy 

Ina-te inich’ 
Then 


Hurihg 

Few 


sobenak’ 
all 

soben 
behaviour-in all 


sanging 

distant 


hundi-kiate 
collected-having 
daulat atahg-ked-a-y-e. 
property squandered-he. 

hoba-en-te ini-ak’ 
arisen-having him-of 


ringa 


daulat-re 
property-in 

ach’-agak’ 
he himself-of 

din tayom-te 
days after 
disum-te sen- 
conntry-in gone- 
Soben kharch- 
All spent- 

duku-jan-a-y*e. 
misery-got-he. 


kef-tayom-te 
having-after 
Ina-te ini 
Then he 
inich’ horo 
that man 
ini-ke jitae 

him-to anyone anything food not-they given-to-him-having he swine-of 


ina disum-re isu 
that country-in big famine 

sen-kiate ina disum-rak’ moyaf horo-ak’ asra-hoba-jan-te 

gone-having that country-of one man-of shelter-beeome-having 

ini-ke sukuri-goth gupi-te bati-te kul-kid-i-a-y-e. Han-re 

him swine-flock keeping-in field-in sent-him-he. There 

jitanak’ jomeyak’ ka-ko om-ad-i-ate ini sukuri-ko-ak’ 


jojomak’ lupuk’-te lach’ biyuk’-na-tin 

food husks-with belly to-fill-his-for 

mane-mane-te thor-kiate kaji-ked-a-e, 

mind-mind-in sense-having-got said-he. 


sana-kid-i-a. Ina tayom-te ini 
wish-sei^ed-him. That after he 
‘haya, ifiagak’ aba japak’-re 

‘ alas, my father near 


chiminahg mulia-chakar isu ado ina-ate jatka jomeyak’ nam-jad-a-ko 

how-many labourers much and that-from enough food get-they 

ado ihg rehga-te gojok’-tan-a-ihg. Ihg birif-kiate aba-ak’ japak’-re 

and 1 hunger-in dying-am-1. I arisen-having father-of near 

sen-kiate kaji-a-ihg, “e aba, ihg maha-prabhu-ak’ ado amagak’ 
gone-having say-shall-I, " O father, I God-of moreover thee-qf 

upar-re-ihg pap-ked-a-ihg. Amagak’ hon kora men-te bikhyat jayak a 

against-I sinned-I. Thee-of child boy saying to-be-honored worthy 

0 
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nia-tayom-te ka-ing hoba-a. 

this-after not-1 shall-become. 
dobo-g-ing-me.” ’ Ina-tayom-te ini 
heep-me-thou.” ’ That-after he 


Ado ini-ak’ apu-tet’ 
And Ms father-the 

ado dbaur-sen-kiate 
and run-gone-having 
kid-i-a-ye. Ina-te 


Then 

maba-prabbu-ak’ 

God-of 

bon kora 
child boy 


Amagak’ moyat’ mulia-cbakar leka ing-ke 
Thee-of one servant like me 

birit’-kiate apu-tet’-tak’-te senok’-jan-a-e. 

arisen-having father-his-near-to went-he. 

ini-ke lel-ka-te daya-kid-i-a-y-e, 

him seen-having pitied-him-hey 

sap’kiate ini-ke cbok’- 

seized-having him kissed- 

ini-ke kaji-ad-i-a-y-e, ‘ e 
him-to said-to-him-he, ‘ 0 
upar-re pap-ked-a-ing. Nia-te 
against sinned-I. Henceforth 
mente bikhyata bobayok’ nia-tayom-te jayak’a ka-ing 

saying honoured to-become this-ajter worthy not-I 


isu 

much 

iniak’ 

him-of 

bon 

child 

ado 

and 


sanging-re 

far 

botok’-re 

neck-on 

kora 

boy 

amagak’ 

thee-of 


Ado iniak’ apu-te acb’agak’ 
And his father-the self-of 
bugiak’ kicbiricb’ agu-kiate 

good cloth brotight-having 


him-he. 
aba, 
father, 

amagak’ 
thee-of 

hoba-a.’ 
shall-become' 

‘ soben-ko-te 
‘ all-from 

dado-re mudum em-ai-pe; ini-ak’ kata-re 
hand-on ring give-him-you; him-of foot-on 

jom-kiate anandan-a-bo, je-man-ie inagak’ 
eaten-having feast-shall-ice, because me-of 

ado-masa bancbao-jan-a-y-e; ini at’-len-a-y-e 
again saved-was-he; 
ananda-ked-a-ko. 
merry-made-they. 

Im-tang inigak’ 

Then his big 

bijuk’-te orak’ japak’-re 
coming house near 


cbakar-ko-i bukum-at’-ko-y-a-e, 
servants-he ordered-to-them-he, 
ini-ke pindba-e-pe ; ini-ak’ 
him put-on-him-you; him-of 

juta em-ai-pe. Ado abo 
shoe give-him-you. And we 

ne bon kora gocb’-jan-te 
this child boy died-having 

nam-jan-a-y-e. ’ Ina-te in-ko 


he lost-had-been-he found-was-heJ Then they 


marang 


ayum-nam-ke-te 
hear-got-having 
‘ nia 
‘ this 
ado 
and 
bboj 
feast 


bon kora badi-re tai-ken-a-e. Ado bijuk’- 

child boy field-in was-he. And coming- 

bicb’-jan-te susun oro bajana-reyak’ sari 

arrived-having-in dancing and music-of sound 


cbakar-ko-ak’ 

servants-of 


moyat’ boro-ke rak’-kiate kxxli-kid-i-a-y-e, 

one man called-having asked-him-he, 

kaji cbi-kanak’?’ Ini kaji-ked-a-y-e, ‘amagak’ haga bicb’-len-a-y-e, 

matter what?' He said-he, ' thee-of brother come-has-hej 

amagak’ aba bani-ke bugin hormo-re nam-kid-i-karan-te 

thee-of father him good hody-m got-having-him-reason-in 

em-ked-a-y-e.’ Ina-te kis-ke-te bitar-te senok’ 

gave-he.' That-on angry-having-become inside-to to-go 

m^-ting-len-a. Ina-te inig-ak’ aba racba-te bicb’-ke-te ini-ke isu 
wished. Therefore him-of father outside come-having him much 
bujbao-kid-i-a-y-e. Ado ini apu-te-ke kaji-ruar-ad-i-a-y-e, ‘lel-me, amagak’ 

he father-the-to said-back-to-him-he, ‘ lo, thee-of 


marang 

big 

ka-e 

not-he 


entreated-him-he. And 
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jitayak’ kukum ka-ing 
any order not-1 
agu-tad-a-ing. En-re-y-o 
carried-out-1. Still 

merom ing-ke ka-m 
goat me-to not-thou 


amagak’ 


amanating-led-a isii sirma-te 

disregarded many years-from thee-of 

kutum-ko-lok’ ananda-kia-natin chim-tang-ho 


friends-with 

om-ad-ing-a. 

gavest-to~me. 


feasting-for 

Ado amagak’ oko 
And thee-of 


sewa 

service 

moyat’ 

one 

kasbi- 

harlots- 


tak’-te 

senok’-eman-ate amagak’ 

daulat i 

near 

going-etcetera-in thee-of 

property 

ini 

bicb’-tora 

inigak’-natin 

isu 

bbo] 

he coming-as-soon-as 

him-of-sake-for 

big 

feast 

apu'tet’ 

kaji-ked-a-e, 

‘ e bon kora, 

am 

jaoge 

father-the 

said-he. 

‘ 0 child boy. 

thou 

always 


Ado inagak’ oka-joto 
And mine whatever 
haga goob’-hoba-ke-te, 

brother dead-been-having. 


menak’-a ina 
is that 

ado-masa 
again 


amagak’. 


nam-jan-a-e; 
found-was-he ; 


nia-te 
this for 


mauchbab 

festivity 


ado 

and 


soben 
all thine. 
bancbao-jan-a-e; 
saved-icas-he ; 
aEanda-kia*te 


ever-even 
bon’kora 
which child-boy 

kbarch-ked-a-y-e, 
useless squander ed-he, 
em-ked-a-m.’ Inigak’ 
gavest-thou' Sis 

ing-lok’ meii-a(k’)-m*a. 
me-with art. 

Ado ina-te amagak’ 
But that-for thy 
ini at’-len-a-e, 

he lost-had-been-he, 
ale-ak’ iicbit.’ 


merrimenl-to-mahe vs-of proper. 
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Bhtjmij. 

Specimen II. 


(District Singbhum.) 


Moyat’ hatu-re moyat’ horo tai-ken-a. Ach’agak’ bariya kora hon- 

One village-in one man was. His two hoy children- 

kin tai-ken-a. Ina bhitar-re maran kora hon-te orak’-re sari 

they-two toere. Those among big boy child-the house-in well 

kami-tan-e tai-ken-a. Huring hon-tak’ jeta-o ka-e kami-tan-a. Ina 

working-lie was. Small child-the anything not-he did. This 

guna-te apu-tet’ jeta-o ka suku-tan-a. Moyat’ hulang apu-tet’ huring 

reason-in fathe'r-the anything not pleased-was. Some day father-the small 

hon-tak’ kaji-ad-i-y-a, ‘ orak’-re jodi ka kami-re-do, har-mi-y-a.’ Ena 

son said-to-him, ‘ house-in if not working-in, drive-of-thee-shalL’ That 

kaji-natin-te en hon-tak’ orak’-ete nir-jan-a. Baria, ape kos-re 

word-on-account-of that son house-from went. Two three kos-in 

moyat’ hatu-re hich’-ke-te pera-ko orak’-re tain-jan-a-e. Pera-ko 
one village-in come-having relatives house-in stayed. Relatives 
kuli-kid-i-y-a, ‘ chika-kana-m hich’-akan-a ?’ En kora hon-tak’ kaji-ad-i-y-a, 
asked-him, ‘ why-thou come-hast That boy child told-him, 

‘iuak’ apa orak-te har-oroh-tad-ihg-a.’ Tar-gapa-ta-re pera-ko 

"my father house-from drove-out-me.’ Thereupon-next-day-in relatives 
en hon-tak-ko apu-te-ta-ko-tak’-re ao-sete[r]-ad-i-a. Hon-tak’-ke apu-tet’ 

that child-they father-their-near brought-near-him. Son-to father-the 

bes-leka bujating-kid-i-y-a-e, ondo enga-tet’-o bes-leka bujating-kid-i-y-a-e. 

well remonstrated-he, and mother-the-also well remonstrated-she. 

Tayum-te hon-tak’ bujatihg-jan-a-e ondo orak’-re kami-jan-a-e. Marahg-ete-o 

Then son-the came-to-senses-ke and house-in worked-he. Bigfrom-even 

huiingich’ khub kami-jan-a-e, je tayum-te enga-tet’ apa-tet’ khub 

small-the much worked-he, so-that then mother-his father-his much 

suku-ad-i-y-a-kin. 
loved-him-they-two. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a village there lived a man who had two sons. The elder son used to busy him¬ 
self in the house, but the younger did not do anything. The father was much displeased' 
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and one day he said to the latter, ‘ if yon will not work in the house, I shall turn you 
out.’ The son thereupon left the house, and after having gone some miles came to a 
village where certain relatives lived, and stayed with them. They asked him why he had 
come, and he told how his father had turned him out. The following day the relatives 
took hiTTi back to his father, and his mother and father admonished him. He then came 
to his senses, and did his work in the house even better than his elder brother. His 
mother and father were then very well pleased with him. 
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BirhSr literally means ‘Forest-man.’ According to Mr. Risley, they are ‘a small 
Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur who live in the jungle in tiny huts made of branches of 
trees and leaves, and eke out a miserable living by snaring hares and monkeys, and col¬ 
lecting jungle products, especiaUy the bark of the chob creeper {BauUnin scandens), from 
which a coarse kind of rope is made. They claim to be of the same race as the Kharwars.’ 

According to information collected for the purposes of this Survey, a dialect called 
BirhSr was spoken in Hazaribagh, Banchi, and Singbhum. Two hundred speakers were 
also returned from Palamau, but they have since left the district. No estimates of the 
number of speakers were forwarded from Hazaribagh and Singbhum, and the Census 
fio-ures for the tribe have, therefore, been taken instead. It was also stated that the 
dialect was spoken by 500 individuals in the Jashpur State. The specimen forwarded 
from that State has, however, turned out to be written in Kharia, and the BirhSr dialect 
of Jashpur will therefore be dealt with in connexion with that form of speech. At the 
last Census of 1901, some speakers of Birhlr were also returned from Manbhum. The 


numbers are everywhere small. The revised figures are as follows 

Hazaribagh ... .......... 717 

Ranchi ............. 504 

Singbham ............. 13 


Total . 1,234 

The corresponding figures at the Census of 1901 were as follows:— 

Hazaribagh ............. 180 

Ranchi ............. 129 

Manbhnm ............. 44 

Singbhnm ............. 173 

Total . 526 


Some few Birhfrs are also foxmd in other districts, such as the Sonthal Parganas, 
but no estimates are available, and their number is unimportant. 

AUTHORITY— 

Dbitek. W. H. P .,—Notes on some Kolarian Tribes. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ivii, 
Part i, 1889, pp. 12 and ff. 

I am indebted to the Eev. W. Kiefel, German Evangelical Lutheran Missionary in 
Ranchi, for a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the Rev. P. 0. Bodding of 
Mohulpahari has been good enough to send me a list of Standard Words and Phrases 
taken down in the Sonthal Parganas. 

The dialect of the BirhSra is not the same in aU places. In Ranchi it does not differ 
much from Mundari; in the Sonthal Parganas it has come under the influence of Santali 
and its sub-dialects. On the whole, however, Birhar is more closely connected with 
Mundari than with Santali. The tribe has probably been more numerous in former days 
than it is now, and it is probably only a question of time when the Birhir dialect will 
cease to exist. 

Pronunciation.— Mr. Kiefel does not distinguish between d and o, or d and e, 
respectively. Mr. Bedding’s list, however, shows that at least the Birhlrof the Sonthal 
Parganas in this respect agrees with other neighbouring forms of speech. 
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Tlie cerebral r is commonly changed to r in the Sonthal Parganas ; thus, hdr, man; 
drak', house; durup\ sit. Compare Karmali and Mahle. The form har is probably due 
to the influence of those latter dialects. The corresponding word in Eanchi is horo, i.e. 
har a. 

On the other hand, the Eanchi specimen contains forms such as hurlnlch', Santali 
hudln-lcK, the small one. In the list ‘ how many ?’ is tlmln as in Santali. The word 
does not occur in the specimen. 

Inflexional system. —The declension of nouns and pronouns is the same as in Mun- 
dari. The suffix of the dual is kin; thus, two fathers. The inanimate form of the 

genitive suffix is sometimes used when the governing noun denotes an animate being, and 
vice versa. Thus, mlat' ham-ak' hared kdrd hdpdn-kln tdhi-ken-d-kln, one man of two 
male children were. Xote also the suffix in the list; thus, tlmln dln-rinlch', of 

how many days ? how old ? Ih-rinlch' (and In-inlcV ), my. It is formed from the locative 
suffix ' re by adding n and Ich'. In Santali the suffix ritiich' has got the special meaning 
of ‘ wife ’; thus, Fandu-rinicld, Pandu’s wife. 

The conjugation of verbs is mainly the same as in Mundari. 

The copula or verb substantive is tan and kan in Eanchi, and kan in the Sonthal 
Parganas. 

The present tense of finite verbs is given in the list only; thus, rii-y-atd-e, he strikes. 
In the specimen we find forms such as duhdo-atd-e^ he wasted; motrd'atd-e, he gathered. 
The suffix is atd, corresponding to Santffii aka. 

According to the list of words the suffix of the past tense is et\ passive en and ten. 
Thus, rd-y-eC-d-n, I struck ; sen-en-d-n, I went; sen-len-d-ii, I had gone. 

The corresponding suffixes in the specimen are ed, ad, passive en, an, and yan. 
Thus, nam.ed-e-d-e, he found him; his-dd'kin-d-e, he divided to them; dd-en, lost; 
renge-dn-d, a famine arose; khisdo-yan-d-e, he got angry. 

The suffixes ed and ad correspond to Santali et' and at\ Ad is, however, occa¬ 
sionally also used before what we would call a direct object. Thus, nam-rudr-ad~e-d~hu, 
we found him again. In a similar way the suffix ked is sometimes used in cases where 
we would say that there is an indirect and not a direct object. Thus, kahl-klch’-d-Cf 
he said to him. 

Other forms of the past tense are kul-tacV-d-e, he sent him; dyu 7 n-l(i{k')-e, he 
heard; fomya, he went; chaha-dkad-cht,\\m\n^ finished; mothdo-dkan, fatted, and so 
forth. 

The negative particle is kd as in Mundari. 

Por further details the student'is referred to the specimen which follows. 
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KHERWAEl. 

BIrhar. 

(District Eanchi.) 

(Mev. W. Kief el, 1898.) 

Mia(t’) horo-ak’ barea kora hopon-kin tahi-ken-a-kin. En-kin-a-te 

One man-of two male children-they-two wers-they-two. Them-two-from 

hurinick’ apu-ke kahi-ki(cli’)-a-e, ‘ e aba, ingak’ bisa hudu om-a- 

small-the father-to said-him-he, ‘ O father, my share goods give- 

ing-me.’ Ente bini en-kin-ke ach’-ak’ biidu bis-ad-kin-a-e. Huring 

to-me-thou. ’ Then he them-two-to his goods divided-to-them-tioo-he. Fete 

din tayom-te huring hopon sobenak’ motra-ata-e sanging disum-te 
days after small son all-thing together-made-he far comitry-to 
toray-a, odo en-tai-re et’kan paiti-re din harao-lo(k’) aeb’-ak’ budu 

tcent, and there evil life-in days spending-with his goods 

dubao-ata-e. Soben-ak’-i cbaba-akad-ebl en disum-re beebot 

wasted-he. All-he finished-had-after that country-in heavy 

renge-an-a, odo bini-e reiige-an-a. En-te bini sed nam-te en 

starvation-came, and he-he destitute-became. Then he sense getting that 

disum-re mia(t’) bor-ta-re tahi-ken-a-e, odo bin! ach’-ak’ ote-re sukri 

country-in one man-near stayed-he, and he his field-in swine 

gorkbi-te hini-ke kul-ta(ch’)-a-e. Odo bini sukri jomad lupu-ko-ate ach’-ak’ 
feeding-for him sent-him-he. And he swine eaten husks-from his 
laich’ bi-sanang-tahi-ken-a-e, odo jae bini-ke ka-e om-a(ch’)-tahi-ken-a. 

belly to-fill-wishing-ivas-he, and anyone him-to not-he gave-to-him. 

En-te bini birid-an-te kabi-ked-a, ‘apu-ing-ak’ dher nalba-ko-ta pura 
Then he arisen-having said, ^ father-my-of many servants-to much 

jojomak’ mea-a, odo ing rengech’-gojuk’-tan-a-ing. Ing birid-ko-te apu-ta(k’)- 

food is, and I htinger-dying-am-l. I arisen-having father-to- 
ing sinuk’-a odo bini-ke-ng gam-a-i-a, “ e aba, ing drom odo amak’ 

1 shall-go and him-to-I shall-tell, “ O father, I right and thee-of 

ayar-re-ng gunba-ked-a. Odo ayar-te amak’ bopon ’ kabiok’-leka 
before-I sinned. And henceforth thee-of son to-be-called-worthy 
bang-aiu-a. Amak’ nalha-ko-te miani (mianicb’?) leka dobo-ing-me.” ’ 
not-am-I. Thee-of servants-among one like keep-me-thour ’ 

Odo birid-ko(k’)-te apu-ta(k’)-te toray-a-e. Odo bini sanging-rs tabi-ken. 

And arisen-having father-near tcent-he. And he distance-at was, 

im-ta apu bini-ke nel-ki(cb’)-ate mob-ad-i-a-e, odo nir-daram-bambut’- 

then father him seen-him-having pitied-him-he, and run-met-embraced- 
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ke-te cliok’-ki(cli’)-a-e. En-te hopon kaM-ki{ch’)-a-e, ‘e aba, drom odo 
having kissed-him-he. Then son said-him-he, ‘ 0 father, right and 
amak’ ayar-re gunba-ked-a-ing, odo ayar-te amak’ hopon kabi-ok’ 
thee-of before sinned-1, and henceforth thy son to-be-called 

leka-nieh’ bang-ain-a.’ Batkatn apu ach’-ak’ dhangor-ko-ke gam-ad-ko-a-e, 

worthy-man not-am-I.' But father his servants-to said-to-them-he, 

‘ soben-ate bugin kichricb’ odong-e-pe odo hini borok’-o-pe, odo hini-ak’ 

‘ all-from good cloth bring-out-you and him put-on-you, and him-of 

ti-re antbi odo kata-re juta borok’-o-pe, odo motbao-akan uricb’ 

hand-on ring and foot-on shoe put-on-yon, and fattened cow 

bopon an-ki(cb’)-te goj-i-pe, odo abu jom-ke-te rljao-a-bu. Cbikan 
young broughf-it-having kill-it, and we eating feast-shall-we. JV^hat 

men-te, ne bopon goj-akan-e tabi-ken-a, odo iived-mar-akan-a-e ; odo 

saying, this son died-having-he was, and alive-returned-has-he; and 

hini ad-en tabi-ken-a-e, odo nam-ruar-ad-e-a-bu.’ Odo en-ko rijbao 

he lost toas-he, and found-again-him-we' And they to-feast 

etecb’-ked-a-ko. 
began-they. 

Batkam bini-ak’ pabil bopon kbet-re tabi-ken-a-e. Odo bijuk’-tan-lo(k’) 

But his first son field-in was-he. And coming-on 

orak’-te seter-an-te pitbao-te enecb’-ko-ak’ sadi ayxim-la(k’)-e. 

house-to approaching drumming dancing-people-of sound heard-he. 

Odo dbangor-ko-ete mia(t’)-ge acb’-ta boboi-od-i-ya-e, ‘nea cbina-tan-a ? * 
And servants-from one him-near called-to-him-he, ‘ this what-is ? ’ 
men-te gam-ad-i-a-e. Odo bini-e kabi-ked-a, ‘boko-m kora 

saying said-to-him-he. And he-he said, ‘ young er-brother-thy boy 

bicb’-akan-a-e, odo apn-m motbao-akan nricb’ goj-aka(cb’)-a-e nea 
come~has-he, and fafher-thy fatted calf killed-has-it-he this 

lagit’-te cbi bini-ke bngl-ge nam-ed-e-a-e.’ Odo bini-e kbisao- 

for that him well got-him-hed And he-he angry- 

yan-a-e, odo bolok’ ka-e sanang-ken-a. Apu-do odung-yan-te bini-ke 
became-he, and to-enter not-he wished. Father out-come-having him-to 

samjbao-ad-e-a-e. Batkam bini apu-ke kabi-ruar-ad-e-a-e, 

remonstrated-to-him-he. But he father-to said-back-to-him-he, 

‘ nele-me, nimin sirma-te amak’-ing paiti-tan-a, odo cbila-o amak’ ancbu 

‘ see, so-many years-in thy-I serving-am, and ever thy order 

ka-ing sid-ked-a. Odo ingak’ sangi-ko-lo(k’) rijbao-nagen-te cbila-o ing-ke 

not-I transgressed. And my friends-wilh feasting-for ever me-to 
mia(t’) bbedi bopon ka-m om-ad-ing-a. Batkam bisrenda paiti-re amak’ 

one goat young not-thou gavest-to-me. But evil living-in thy 

bndu cbaba-ata-e, ne bopon-tam becb’-len im-ta-ge am bini-ak’ 
property fimished-he, this son-of-thee came then-in deed thou his 

p 
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lai en mothao-akan tiricli’ hopon goj-ad-e-am.’ Batkam 

sahe-Jor that Jattecl cow young hilledst-for-him-thoii’ But 

hini-e gam-ad-e-a, ‘ e hopon, am sob din ihg-lok’ menam-^ odo ingak’ 

he-he said-to-him, ‘ 0 son, thou all day me-with art, and mine 

sobenak’ amak’-gi-kan-a. Batkam rijhao amak’ tahi-ken-a mar ne 

all-thing thine-indeed-is. But to-feast thine was for this 

boko-m goch’-akan tabi-ken-a-e, odo-e jived-ruar-akan-a; bini 

younger-brother-thy died-having was-he, and-he living-returned-has; he 

ad-en tahi-ken-a-e, odo nam-ruar-yan-a-e.’ 

lost was-he, and found-again-was-he' 
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The Tarions Census reports mention a dialect called Koda or Kora. According to 
local estimates it is spoken by about 9,000 individuals 

The Kodas are constantly confounded with other tribes, and it is often impossible to 
Name of the dialect distinguish them. Their name is given in many various forms 
such as Koda, Kora, Kaora, Khaira, Khayra, and so forth. It 
cannot have anything to do -with the Munda word for ‘ man,’ which is hdr in those district;' 
where most members of the tribe are found. The form Koda seems to be the original one. 
It is probably an Aryan word and means simply ‘ digger.’ This supposition well agrees 
with the actual facts. The principal occupations of the Kodas are tank-digging, road¬ 
making, and earthwork generally. The Kodas of Sambalpur and the neighbouring 
tributary States, Sarangarh, Bamra, and Rairakhol, are mostly cultivators, and they are 
commonly known as Kisans, i. e. cultivators. Moreover, the Kodas do not speak the same 
language everywhere. In the Central Provinces they mostly speak the Dravidian 
Kurukh, in the Bengal Presidency some of them speak Mundari, others Kurukh, and 
others perhaps Santali, and so forth. Koda is not, therefore, tlie name of a language, but 
of a profession. In Sarguja 669 speakers have been returned under the head of Kodari. 
Kodari simply means the language of the Kodas, i.e. diggers. 

The form Kora is only the Bengali way of pronouncing the common Koda, It has, 
however, often been confounded with the Munda word kora, a boy, and the Kodas are 
therefore often confounded with the Kurkus, the Korwas, and other connected tribes. 
Thus the Kodas, like the Korwas, are not always distinguished from the Kharias, and the 
names Khaira or Khayra mentioned above are probably due to this fact. 

It has already been remarked that the Kodas of the Central Provinces speak Kurukh, 
and the figures referring to these will therefore be shown under the head of that language. 
It is of course possible that some of the Kodas of the Central Provinces use a Munda form 
of speech. We have not, however, any facts to corroborate such a supposition. In this 
place I shall therefore only deal with the Munda Kodas. 

The honorific title which the Munda Kodas use to denote themselves is iVIudi, and 
their language is, hence, sometimes called Kdrcl'iimcU thdr. They are divided into four 
sub-castes, bearing the names Bhalo, Molo, Sikharia, and Badamia. According to 
Mr. Bisley, ‘ the Dhalo sub-caste say that they came from Dhalbhum, the eastern 
pargana of Singbhum; the Molo from Manbhum; and the Sikharia from the tract of 
country between the Bamodar and Barakar rivers bounded on the east by Samet Sikhar 
or Parasnath Hill. In Bankura, again, besides the Sikharia we find three other groups— 
Sonarekha, Jhetia, and Guri-Bawa, of which the first is associated with the Sonarekha or 
Subarnarekha river, which rises in the MundaiT country, while the second hears the 
same name as one of the sub-castes of the Bagdis.’ 

‘ The caste believe tank-digging, road-making and earthwork generally to be their 
characteristic profession, and it may be surmised that their adoption of a comparatively 
degraded occupation, necessarily involving a more or less wandering manner of life, 
may have been the cause which led to their separation from the Mundas who are ^above 
aU things settled agriculturists, conspicuous for their attachment to their original 
villages.’ 
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The Kodas are spread over a rather large area in the central portion of the Bengal 
,. ^ , Presidency. Their old home is, according to their own 

Area within which spoken. •' ^ 

traditions, Bhalbhum, Manhhum, and the neighbouring 
localities, i.e. the tracts of country now inhabited by the Bhumij and Mundari tribes. 
To a great extent, the Kodas lead a wandering life, and it is not, therefore, possible to 
draw up exact boundaries of the area within which they are found. 

The language of the Kodas is not a uniform dialect, and the materials forwarded 
Sub-Dialects purposes of this Survey are not suflicient for judging 

its nature in aU the various localities. 

One excellent specimen of Koda has been prepared by the Rev. P. O. Sodding. It 
represents the dialect as spoken in Birhhum. The Kodas of that district aver that they 
have come from Singbhum. They are now found on the frontier of the Sonthal 
Parganas. Their language is almost pure MundarL The same is also, according to the 
Rev. A. Campbell, the case in Manhhum. The Kodas returned at the last Census from 
the Sonthal Parganas are not settled inhabitants. They have probably come from 
Birbhum or Manbhum. One section of them call themselves Dhang^r. 

The Kodas of Bankura state that they have come fmm Nagpur, and that they 
speak a dialect of Santali. One specimen has been forwarded from the district. It is 
written in a very corrupt form of speech, but seems originally to have been a dialect of 
the same kind as that spoken in Birbhum, with a tinge of Santali. 

Me have no information about the dialect of the Kodas of other districts. In 
Athmallik they are said to speak Kurukh, and the same is perhaps the case everywhere 
in the Orissa Tributary States. It seems as if the Munda Kodas originally spoke a 
dialect of Mundari, but are gradually abandoning their old language for that of their neigh¬ 
bours in districts in which they are only found in small numbers. On the other hand, 
they have entered their dialect as Koda, i.e. under the head of their caste. The 
language returns for Koda therefore probably comprise more than one dialect, and 
it is safer to give them separately, than to add them to the .Mundari figures. If 
we only had to consider the specimens forwarded for the purposes of this Survey, I 
should certainly have considered Koda as simply a sub-dialect of Mundari. 

According to information forwarded for the purposes of this Survey, the Munda 

Number of Speakers. dialect Koda was spokeu in the following districts 
Spoken at home— 

Bnrdwan • , . .... 

Banknra ........ 

Manbhum ........ 

Sargnja . 

Morbhanj 

Pal Lahera .... 

Talcher 

Total 

Spoken abroad— 

Angul and Khondmals • . . . . 


Geand Total 


The speakers in Sargnja were returned under the head of Kodari, and it is not 
certain that they are really Kodas. They are said to speak a Kol dialect. 


2,309 

830 

4,043 

569 

276 

215 

103 


8,345 

604 


8,949 
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The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were as follows:— 


Bengal Presidency— 


Burdwan .... 


• 

• 


5,115 


Birbhum .... 


• 

• 


. 5,756 


Bankura .... 

« • 

• 



867 


Midnapore .... 

« • 




3,853 


Hoogly .... 

• • 

• 



60 


^iXnrsludLulicKi • • • 

• • 




505 


Eajshahi .... 

• • 



• 

. 5 


Dinajpur .... 

• • 



• 

. 202 


Jalpaiguri .... 


• 


• 

. 6 


Bogra .... 

« • 

• 


• 

5 


Dacca .... 

* • 

« 


• 

. 22 


Sonthal Parganaa . 

• * 



* 

. 2,559 


Balasore .... 

• • 




707 


Manbhum .... 

• • 




2,229 


Singhhum .... 

• • 




32 


Orissa Tributary States 


• 

• 

• 

1,848 


Chota Nagpur Tributary States 

• * 

• • • • 56 

Total Bengal Presidency 

23,827 

Assam ..... 

• • 


• 

Geaud 

► • • 

Total 

46 

23,873 


It will he seen that the dialect has now been returned from several districts where no 
mention had been made of it in the information collected for the purposes of this 
Survey. This fact can be accounted for in more than one way. The Kodas are con¬ 
stantly confounded with other tribes. Thus the speakers in Burdwan and Manbhum were 
reported in the preliminary operations of this Survey to speak Korwa, but they have 
turned out to be Kodas. On the other hand, it is probable that some of the returns 
under the head of Koda in reality belong to some other dialect. Moreover, the Kodas 
lead a wandering life, and it is only what we should expect when we find them now 
in one district, and now in another. 


The Koda dialect of Birbhum is well illustrated by the specimen printed below. It 
Language. prepared by the Kev. P. O. Bodding of Mohulpahari. 

It will be seen that the dialect is almost pure Mundari. 


The various sounds of the dialect have been very carefully distinguished in the 
Pronunciation. Specimen. It will be seen that the phonetical system is the 

same as in Mundari. Compare hdrd, man; ndm, get ; chlmm, 
how many; upun-ld, four ; blrlt\ arise; d-bu, we; lei, see ; dup \ sit; ddUklch'-d-H, 1 
struck him, etc. Pinal n aud « are usually retained unchanged; thus in, I; in-kln, they 
two. Note also forms such as liMdinlcW, the young one. 


The inflexion of nouns and pronouns is the same as in Mundari. The suffixes of the 
Inflexional system. genitive Ten and a¥ are used promiscuously; thus, dm- 

ak' Mn, thy son; iti-ak' bdbd-ren chlmtit’ munls-kb-ren 
mdndi bislk -tan-ak tdkb-ak, my fatber-of how-many servants-of bread to-save- 
is-their. The form tdkb-ak' in the last example shows that the pronominal genitive 
infixes are used as independent words. Compare dm^dh-me liTi-ak', give me mine, 
give me my share; Hndd ddhan-ken-ak’ tde-ak' tahds-nahds-kef -d-e td€-ak\ 
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there being bis wasted-be bis, he then wasted all his substance. On the other hand we 
also find the usual suflBxed forms; thus, tmln-tde-pe, put-on-his-ye, etc. 

Note pronouns such as ani, he ; ana, that ; this, and so forth. 

The numerals are the same as in Mundari. Aryan loan-words are used for the 
numerals six and following; thus, six; sa#, seven ; a/, eight; id, nine; dds, ten. 
Ml-n-at' means ‘ one only,’ ‘ One’ is mlaf, mit ’, as in Mundari. 

The conjugation of verbs is mainly the same as in Mundari. The pronominal infix 
and suffix of the third person singular is often IcV instead of e; thus, ddl-ed-lch'‘tan- 
d-n, I strike him. 

The copula or verb substantive is tan-d-n, am; tdhan-ken-d-n, I was. 

The suffix et' (passive en) is used to denote past time; thus, ddl-ef-d-n, 
I struck. 

Note also forms such as blrtf-ketdch\ having arisen; kd-e-ak'-ken-d, viovld 

not. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows. It will 
be seen that the Koda. of Birbhum in all essential points agrees with Mundari. 
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Koda. 


(Biebhum.) 


tahan-ken-a-kin. 

were-tJiey-tiDo. 


Ar 

And 


in-kin 

these-ttoo 


(JEtev. O. Sodding^ 1903.) 

Miat’ htrs-ren bar-ia bsral hSn 

One man-qf two male children 

matt-re hsdin-ich’-tak’ apu-tet’-ke gam-ach’-e, ‘ M baba, in-ak’ ansa ja 
among the-youngest-one father-the said-to-him-he, ‘ O father, my share lohich 
nam-en hatin-ke-te am-an-me tin-ak’ da.’ Kban-ge bisae 

get-1 divided-having give-to-me-thou mine give.' Then property 
batin-at’-kin>a-e. Khan-ge din katak taytm hodin htn-tak’ jats 

divided-to-them-two-he. Then days some after young son all 

samtao-ke-te sangin dis5m set’-en-e; ar anda dahtn-ken-ak’ ,tae-ak’ 
collected-having distant country went-he; and there being his 

bScMlan-te tahas-nabas-ket’-a-e tae-ak’. Ar jttt-ge ubl|-dubla-ket’-a*e, 

his. And all wasted-he, 

akal pora-y-en*a, ar ani-ds rengej-ok’ 

famine fell, and he to-hiinger 

ana ^som-ren miat’ 

that country-of one 

ptd-jaega-te 

outside-property-place-to 


had-living-in squandered-he 

en-kban ana disom ^su maran 

then that country very great 

laga-y-en-a-e. Kban-ge san-ke-te 

began-he. Then gone-having 

japak’-en-a-e, ar ani*dt acb’-ak’ 
tooh-shelter, and he his 

kal-kicb’-e. Ar 
sent-him-he. And 


raySt than 
tenant with 
sukri bagal 


swine tending 

sukri-ko jam-ken-ak’ cboklak’-te acb’-ak’ labecb’ perecb’ 
swine eating husks-ioith his belly filling 

natan gtraj-ok’ taban-ken-a*e; kintu. jabSe ka-ko am-ae-ken-a. Kban-ge 
for wishing was-he ; but anyone not-they gave-to-him. Then 

cbat5n-en-te-y-e gam-ket’-a-e, ‘ in-ak’ baba-ren cbimtit’ munis-ko-ren 
having-come-to-senses-he said-he, * my father-of how-^nany serv ints-of 

kintu in-dt rangScb’-te nSnda bendak’- 

bid I hunger-from here perishing- 


mandi bisi-k’-tan-ak’ 
food more-becoming-is 

tan-a-n. Birit’-ke*tacb’ 
am-I. Arisen-havtng 
sirma-ren ar am-ak’ 


tako-ak’; 
theirs; 
baba-tak’ 
father-to 


san-ok’-in ar 


gam-ae-in, 


' ba baba, 


shall-go-I and shall-say-to-him-I, “ O father. 


saman-re pap-tat’-in. 


Am-ak’ ban ar nutum- 

heaven-ofi and thy presence-in sinned-I. Thy son henceforth to-call- 
ok’ layek labae-tan-in. Am-ak’ miat’ munis leba boe-to-ka-n-me.” ’ 

myself worthy not-being-am-1. Thy one servant like be-let-ine-thou”' 

Kban-ge birit’-ke-te acb’-ak’ apu-tet’-tan bicb’-en-a-e. Kin-tu sangin-re 

Then arisen-having his father-to came-hg. But distange-at 
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dahSn-ken-re-y-e ani-ak’ apu-tet’ 
heing-in-he his father 

tae-ak’; ar nir-s5n-ke-te 

his; and run-gone-having 

hSn gam-ach’-e, ‘ h,5 baba, 

son said-to-him~he, ‘ O 

Am-ak’ bSn ar 

Thy son henceforth 


lel-nam-kich’-e, ar 
to-see-got-him-he, and 

babar-kicb’-e; ar 
embraced-him-he; and 

sirma-ren ar am-ak’ 
father^ heaven-of and thy 
nutum-ok’ layek labSe-tan-in.’ 
to-call-myself worthy not-am-I' 


maya-ge bich’-en-ak’ 
compassion came 

cbSk’S-kich’-e. Kin-tu 
Icissed-him-he. But 

saman-re pap-tat’-in. 
presence-in sin-did-I. 

Kin-tu apii-tet’ 
But thefather 


acb’-ak’ nakar-ko 
his servants 

odon-agu-i-pe; ar 
take-out-bring-ye; and 


gam-at’-ko-a-e, 

said-to-them-hCf 


‘ da, jata batsk’ 

give, all from 

tus!n-tae-pe; ar ani-ak’ tihi-re 

put-on-his-ge; and his hand-on 


busin-ak’ 


good 


sanak’ 

robe 


ka^-re juta tusin-tae-pe. Ar posao-ta-ren damra agu-ke te 

foot-on shoe put-on-his-ye. And fattening-of calf brought-having 
i-pe. Iln-kban jime-jame-lak’ rij-rSn-a-bu, Karan, 


ar 

and 


him-ye. Then eating-eating-with 
ban gaob’-ge taban-ken-a-e, 
son dead was-he, 

ar nam-en-a-e.’ Khan-ge rij-rSn 
and found-was-heJ Then merry-making 
Kin-td ani-ren maran ban layan-re 
But his big son 

narecb’-en-re dnrfn ar 

near-having-in singing and 

mabindar kora narecb’-te 


anti, ar 
ring, and 
bati-bst’- 
kill-quickly- 

nik’i in-ak’ 
this my 
tabSn-ken-a-e, 
was-he, 


shall-make-merry-we. B,eason, 

jit’ ruar-en-a-e; at’-ge 

living returned-he; lost 

natan laga-y-en-a-ko. 
for began-they. 

taban-ken-a-e. Ar 6rak’-te bicb’- 

icas-he. And house-to come- 

ajum-nam-ket’-a-e. Khan-ge miat’ 
to-hear-got-he. Then one 


field-in 

anach’ 

dancing 


rak’a-agu-ke-te 
servant boy near-to called-brought-having 


kuli-kicb’-a-e, 

asked-him-he. 


‘ ana-ko-ds 
‘ those-things 


am-ak’ budin 


bnga-m 


bicb’-akan-a-e, 


cbekan-tan-ak’ ? ’ Ani-da gam-ach’-e, 

what-k'md-being ? ’ Se said-to-him, ‘ thy younger brother-thy come-has-he, 

am-ak’ apu-m-da posao-taren damra bati-kicb’-e; karan, bogin-barmS 

reason, good-body 


ar 

and thy father-thy fattening-of calf killed-him-he; 
nam-ruar-k icb’ - e.' 


Khan-ge 

got-back-him-he.’ Then 
Atak’-dS ani-ren apu-tet’ 

So his father 

gam-ruar-ke-te apu-tet’-ke 
said-back-having father-his-to 

than mabindar khataok’-tan-in, ar 

with servant employ ed-am-I, and 

ka-n tarSm-parim-tat’-in, Ina-re-b5 

not-I transgressed-passed-1. This-in-even 

marlm bln-ge ka-m am-tat’-ifi-a-m, 

goat young not-thou gavest-me-thou, 


rangao-en-a-e, 

ar balak’ 

ka-e-ak' 

’-ken-a. 

angry-became-he, and enter 

not-would. 

odon-hicb’-ke-te 

lahar-icb’-ken-a-e. 

Kin-tu 

ani-da 

out-come-having 

entreater-was-he. 

But 

he 

gam-acb’-e. 

' nak’a nitit’ 

bachar 

am-ak’ 

said-to-him-he. 

' these so-many 

years 

thee-of 


am-ak’ 

thy 

in-da 

me 

jaman 

so-that 


bukum jaba-chiu-lan bS 

order ever even 

jaba-chiu-lan bS minat’ 

ever even one-single 

in-ak’ gate-ko lak’ rij- 
i^y friends with merry- 
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rSh-in. Kin-tu kusmbi-ko Isk’ am-ak’ bisoi-daulat nasta-tat’-e nik’i 

mahe-I. Btit harlots icith thy property-wealth wasted-he this 

bSn-tam-ak’ bich’-ka-tScb’ posao-ta-ren damra-ge bati-kich’-a-m.’ Kin-tu 
son-thy coming-after fattening-of calf killedst-it-thoii,^ But 
ani-dS gam-acb’-e, ‘bS bacbba, am-ds din-ge in-ak’ l5k’ menak’-me-a; 

he said-to-him-he, ‘0 son, thou days me-of loith arUthou; 

ar jatt in-ak’-ko-da am-ak’-tan-ak’. Kin-tu rij-rSn ar kbusi-gB 

and all my-things thine-are. But merry-making and rejoicing 

chae; karan, nik’i haga-m-ds gacb-ge tabSn-ken-a-e, ar 

is-proper; reason, this brother-thy dead was-he, and 

jit’-en-a-e; at’-ge taban-ken-a-e, ai* nam-cn-a-e.’ 

alive-became-he; lost loas-he, and found-icas-he.' 


Q 
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It has already been remarked that some of the Kodas of the Sonthal Parganas are 
known under the name of Dhangar. Most Dhang&rs of the district speak Kurukh. 
Some of them, however, use a form of speech which is closely related to the Koda of 
Birbhum. I am indebted to the Kev. P. O. Bodding for a list of Standard Words 
and Phrases in that dialect. It will be found below on pp. 241 and If. 

The so-called Dhangar is almost identical with Koda. In a few points, however, it 

differs. 

The word for ‘ man ’ is hard, but also hdr. ‘ Pour ’ is pon as in Santali. 

The inflexion of nouns and pronouns is the same as in Koda, Thus the genitive 
suffixes ren and ak' are used promiscuously. 

Most tenses of the verbs are formed as in the Koda of Birbhum. The categorical 
a is often dropped in the singular. 

The copula tan is often shfwtened to t when used to form the present. Thus, ddl-ek'- 
et-ln, I strike ; ddl-lch -et-ln, I strike him ; senok’-td-ldn, we two go. Compare Kharia. 

The final of the suffix sometimes becomes r as in some dialects of 36. Thus, 
ddl-tar^ak' dahak'-ken-in, I had struck. 

In other respects the dialect is regular. 


A Koda specimen has also been forwarded from Bankura. It is very corrupt, and 
it seems to show that the Kodas of Bankura will soon abandon their old tongue for 
Bengali. Compare genitives such as hor-or, of a man; ghorkonmr, of the propertv; 
conjunctive participles such as birif-ke, having arisen, and so forth. The basis of the 
dialect is, however, a form of speech closely related to the Koda of Birhhu n. A form 
such as hd-kan-d, I am not, corresponds to Mundari bang-in-d. The negative particle 
is ha ; thus, kd,-m em-at-e, you did not give. Porms su(ffi as ndm-cd-d, I get; hni~on-d 
it became ; sennd, i.e. sen-en-d, went; hating-ki-d-g-e, he divided, apparently agree with 
the Koda of Birbhum. Other forms occurring in the specimen do not furnish any 
indication regarding the relationship of the dialect. ^ 

I have restored the beginning of the very corrupt specimen as best I could. I have 
not, however, made any attempt at consistently restoring the semi-consonants. 
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Koda. 


(District Bankura.) 


Miat(’) Mro-r baria bane tahin-kin-a-kin. Ina-maddhe buririg han-te 

One. man-of two sons were-they-ttco. Tliem-omong small son 

baba-ke gom-ke, ‘ baba, jor ghorkonno-r bhag nami, im-ang-me-da.’ 

father ~to said, ^father, what property-of share s'udl-get, give-to-me-thou' 

TJnak-natik-ke baba hatiiig-ki-a-y-e. Kicbbu din bad-re buring ban-te 

Them-for father divided. Some days after small son 

ghorkonno(-r) bhag au-ka-te akdara-metae(sic). Ani sen-ka-te ku-kaj-kete 
property-of share taking tcent-ahroad. Me gone-having evil-deeds-icith 

gborkonna-te at(’)-kete. Ana des sen-ka-te ghorkonna at(’)-kete 

property lost. That country gone-having property lost-having 

akal-kete. Ana-te asu kasta hui-en-a. Ani bon-te girastba sab-kete 

famine-arose. There much distress became. Me then householder joining 

asraya . nam-kete. Girastba piri-ke sukri gupi kul-ki-a-ye. ^ukri 

shelter found. Mouseholder field-to sicine to-tend sent-him-he. Swine 

gupi-ke amin-re ani-a(k’) man-re gami-a-y-e, ‘ing baba-reng cbakar am-te 

tending that-in his mind-in said-he, ‘ my father-of servants gratis 

jom-name-a, ing jom ka-i(ng) nam-ed-a, Ing birit(’)-ke baba-tbang 

to-eat-get, I to-eat not-I get. I arisen-having father-near 

gomi, “ baba, sarge-ri bonga tbang ar ama(k’) thang asu pap-ke-a-i(rig). 

will-say, father, heaven-in God near and thee near much sinned. 

Ama(k’) han-bapan pariebay-em-ria jogya ba-kan-a. Baba, ama(k’) cbakar 

Thy son recognition-giving~of worthy not-am. Father, thy servant 

lekba in-ke-ba dob-ing-me.” ’ 
like me-also keep-me-thou.” ’ 


Q2 
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Ho is the dialect spoken by a Slunda tribe in Singbbum and the Tributary States to 
tbe south. The number of speakers is about 400,000. 

Ho is tbe name of a tribe, and tbe language is often called Ko-kdji, i.e. tbe language 
r . of the Hos. Tbe word H5 is identical with Mr and Mrd, 

Name of the Language, ^ . . 7 

the words for ‘ man ’ in Santali and Mundari respectively. 
Tbe Hos are closely related to tbe Mundaris, and they assert that they have come into 
their present homes from Cbota Nagpur. In Singbbum they are usually known as 
the Larka Kols, i.e. the fighting Kols. Mr. Bradley-Birt rightly remarks that they 
have fully justified this name. ‘As far back as their annals go, they are found fighting, 
and always crowned with victory, driving hack invaders or carrying war and devastation 
into the enemy’s lands.’ They have no sub-tribes, and the dialect is the same over the 
whole area where it is spoken. 

The principal home of the Hos is Singhhum, the neighbouring States of Kharsawan 

and Sarai Kala, and the adjoining districts of Morbhanj, 

Area within which spoken. Tr • ** 

Keonjbar, and Gangpur. They are found only in small 
numbers outside these localities. Their territory lies in the midst of the country 
inhabited by the Mucdaris, and both dialects are spoken side by side in the frontier 
tracts. In Singbbum, however, Ho is the predominant language, even if we consider 
the Aryan forms of speech. This is particularly the case in the south-east, in the Kolhan 
or Kol territory proper. 

It has abeady been mentioned that Kol or Kslhl has been returned as the dialect 
of numerous speakers in Hazaribagh, the Sonthal Parganas, and Manbhum, and that it is 
possible that some of the Kols of those districts speak Ho. Tiie bulk of them, however, 
use a form of Santali which has been described above under the name of Karmali. 

According to local estimates made for the purposes of 

Number of speakers. this Survey, H5 was spoken in the following districts 

Orissa Tributary States— 

Athmallik . . ........ 200 

Daspalla.. 


Area within which spoken. 


Number of speakers. 


Keonjhar 
Jlorbliaiij 
Nilgiri 
Pal Lahera 


Singbhum .... 
Cbota Ifagpur Tributary States— 
Sarai Kala . . . 

Kbarsawan , . . 

Gangpur . . , 

Korea .... 
Bonai .... 
Sarguja .... 


200 

45 

18,536 

45,479 

2,440 

710 


9,975 

19,702 

65,000 

3 

3,348 

276 


67,410 

205.433 


Totai, 


98,304 

371,147 


Most of the speakers m the Chota Nagpur Tributary States were returned under the 
head of Kol, and it is possible that some of them in reality speak Mundari. 
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Outside the territory where it is spoken as a vernacular Ho was returned from the 
following districts:— 

Bengal Presidency— 

Purnea 3,000 

Angnl and Khondmals ..... r . . 46 

- 3,046 


Central Provinces— 

Kalahandi ........... 575 

Assam— 

Cachar Plains ......... 4,02S 

Sylliet .......... 1,750 

Kamrup ... ....... 330 

Darrang .......... 500 

Lakhimpnr .......... 1,750 

- 8.358 


Total . 11,970 


By adding all these figiu’es we arrive at the following grand total for the dialect : — 

Ho spoken at home 371.147 

Ho spoken abroad 11,979 

Total . 383.126 


At the last Census of 1901, 371,860 speakers of Ho were returned, 
the details from the Bengal Presidency. They are as follows :— 

Midnapore ........... 

Ealasore ............ 

Angul and Khondmals ......... 

Manbhnm ............ 

Singbhum ........... 

Orissa Tributary States ......... 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States . . ' . . . . 


I have only seen 


334 

244 

35 

85 

235,313 

96,249 

35,353 


Total . 367,613 


AUTHOEITIES— 

Tickell, S. E.,— Grammatical Gonstruction of the Ho Language. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. ix, Part ii, 1840, pp. 997 and fE., 1063 and S. Eeprinted in the same/oarim?, 
Vol. XXXV, Part ii, 1866, Supplementary Number, pp. 268 and ff. 

Hodgson, B. H.,— The Aborigines of Central India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xvii, 
Part ii, 1848, pp. 550 and S. Eeprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects, 
Vol. ii, London, 1880, pp. 97 and S. Contains a Ho vocabulary by J. C. Haughton. 

Mason, F.,— Burmah, its People and Natural Productions. Eangoon, 1860. Vocabularies, Koles, alias 
Ho, and Talaing, pp. 131 and fE. 

Campbell, Sir George, — The Ethnology of India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. x xx v. 
Part ii, Supplementary Number, 1866. Appendix B, on pp. 204 and ff., contains a Comparative 
Table of Aboriginal words, Hos or Singbhum Kols, etc. Appendix F, on pp. 266 and f., contains 
vocabularies, Ho, etc., by Lieut.-Colonel Dalton. Appendix G, on pp. 268 and fE., is the reprint 
of Mr. TickeU’s article in Vol. ix. See above. 

Beames, 3Outlines of Indian Philology, with a map shewing the distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals in Kole alias Ho, etc. 

Henter, W. W.,— A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

[Ltall, (Sir) A. J.]— Peport of the Ethnological Committee on Papers laid before them, and upon exam¬ 
ination of specimens of Aboriginal tribes brought to the Jubbulpore Exhibition of 1866-67 . Nag- 
pore, 1868. Contains a Ho vocabulary in Part iii, pp. 8 and ff. 
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Dalton, B. T.,— Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Ho vocabulary by Rakhal 
Das Haidar. 

BatH Eam Sclankhi,— Hokaji, or a Grammar in Ho Language. In Hindi. Benares, 1886. 

Bomfas, C. H.,— Folklore of the Kolhdn. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixici, Part iii, 
1902, pp. 62 and ff. 

The dialect of the Hos has no literature. I am not 

Language and Literature. aware of any portion of the Scriptures having been translated 

into it. 

The dialect itself is almost identical Avith Mundari. I'he only difference of import¬ 
ance is the different treatment of the cerebral r. It is retained in Mundari, but dropped 
in Ho. Compare ho, Mundari hdrd, a man; koa, .Mundari aboy; kui, Mundari 
a girl; rua, Mundari riidr, return; oak\ Mundari drak\ house ; moua, Mundari mdred, 
five; ddi, Mundari ddrl, to be able, and so forth. In a specimen received from MorbhanJ, 
it is true, we find kola, a boy, but ‘ a house ’ is regularly oaA;’, It has already been 
remarked tliat the r in diip’, Santali dnrnp\ sit, is an old infix. The same is perhaps 
the case in many other instances Avhere an r is dropped in Ho. 

The short a is occasionally written o and e in the specimens received from the 
Sonthal Parganas. Thus the copula fan is also AAritten ton and fen. 

INrotp forms such as instead of hijak', come ; ras-ate-y-a'iiuj, I might feast ; 

jome-ka-ing, I may eat; ho-nniuj, to become, etc. 

The semi-consonants are treated as in Mundari. 'I'he final /’ of verbal tenses 
commonly becomes d or cl, or else it is I'etained, but very Aveakly sounded. In the 
grammar called Sokaji, mentioned above under authorities, forms such as jorn-akacl-a- 
ing, I have eaten, are said to be used AA'hen there is no animate object. 

The change of « to Z does not appear to occur. Thus avp alAvays find 'nef, see. 

In other respects Ho is, so far as aa'c can judge from the materials at our disposal, 
exactly like Mundari, and it Avill be sufficient for further details to refer the student to 
the specimens Avhich follow. The first is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
and the second the deposition of a witness, both received from Singbhum. The third 
is the statement of two accused persons taken down in the Sonthal Parganas. It is a 
comparatively good specimen, and I have therefore printed it, though Ho is not a verna¬ 
cular of the district. The use of the word mtiijda, Aullage headman, shows that the 
speaker did not belong to the Sonthal Pargana^. 
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KHERWARl. 

Ho OK LakkI Kol. 

Specimen I. 


(District Singbhum.) 

Okon lio-ren baria koa bon-king tai-ken-a. In-king-te buringich’-do 

A-certain man-of tioo hoy children were. Them-two-among small-one 

apu-te-ta-re kaji-ked-a-i, ‘ am-ak’, apo-ng, biti-te okonak’ aing-ak’ bitad 
father his to said-he, ‘thy, father-my, property-in whatever mine share 

bobao-a ena aing em-aifig-me.’ En-te ini acli’-ak’ biti bating-ad-king-a-e. 
becomes that me give-to-me-thoud Then he self-of property divided-{to-)them-two-he. 
Pnva din ka senok’-yan-a cbi bniing hon-do saben jaba-jetanak’-ko 

Many days not went that small son all lohatever 

bnnrli-ked-ete sabging disum-te senok’-yan-a-e ondo en-pa-re etkan 

tog ether-having-made far coimtry-in toent-he and there evil 

paiti-re dim-si tain-te biti-ko cbaba-ked-a-i. Cbimi-tan ini sabenak’ cbaba-renga-ked-a 
doing'in always living goods finished-he. When he all finished-away 
on-te en disnm-re isn riuga-ked-a, ondo ini rengoob’-yaa-a-e. Ondo 

then that country-in much famined, and he destitute-became-he. And 

ini senok’-yan-te en disum-ren miat’ bo-ta-re tai-yan-a-i okoe ni acb’-ak’ 

he gOne-having that country-of one man-with stayed-he who him self-of 

ote-re snkuri gnpi-te knl-ki(cb’)-a-e. Ondo ini en jokacb’-te okonak’-ko 

field-in swine keeping-in scnt-him-he. And he that time-in lohich-things 

sukuri iome-tan-a acb’-ak’ lack’ pek’recb’ sanang-tan-e tai-ken-a, ondo okoe-o 
swine eating-were self-of belly to-fill wiihing-he was, and anyone 

ini jabanak’-o ka-ko em-ai-tan tabi-ken-a. En-te ini atkar-ked-a ondo 

him anything not-they giving-to-him were. Then he understood and 

ini kaji-ked-a, ‘ apu-ing-ta-re chimin nala-tan-ko jome-tan-te-ak’-te-re-y-o 
he said, ‘father-my-near-in how-many servants food-with-in-even 

isu-ko asnl-ok’-tan-a ondo aing rengecb’-gocb’-tan-a. Aing-do ka-ing 

much-they subsist and I hunger-die. Me-as-far let-me-go 

apn-ing-ta-te senok’-a ondo aing kaji-ai-a, “be apo-ng, torpur-reak’ 
father-my-near-to will-go and 1 wlll-say-lo-him, “ 0 father-my, heaven-of 

chira ondo am-ta-reak’ cbira-tad-a-ihg; ondo amak’ bon men-te kaji aing 

wrong and thee-near-of icronged-I; and thee-of son saying to-say I 

leka-o bang-ain-a. Nala-tan-ko-te-re-o mit’-o leka rika-ing-me. ’ ’ En-te ini 

worthy not-am-1. Servants-in-of-even one-even like kee-p-me." ’ Then he 
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uta-yan-te ach’-ak’ apu-te-ta-te senok’-yan-a. Men-do ini sanging-re-ge 
arisen-having self-of father-Ms-near-to went. But he distahce-at-indeed 

tai-ken-lok’ ach’-ak’ apu-te aoh’ nel-ki(ch*)-te hiyating-yan-a ondo nir-kete 

heing-with self-of father-his him seen-having pitied and run-having 

ach’-ak’ hotok’-re hamhud-kete chereh-ki(ch’)-a-i. Hon-te kaji-ai-tan-a, ‘ he 
self-of nech-on enibraced-having kissed-him-he. Son-the says-to-him, ‘ 0 

apo-hg, torpur-reak’ chira ondo am-ta-re-y-o-irig cbira-tad-a, ondo mit’-sa 
father-myt heaven-of wrong and thee-near-in-also-I tcronged, and anymore 
amak’ hon men-te-do ka-ko kaji-a-in-a.’ Men-do apu-te ach’-ak’ dasi-ko 

thee-of son saying not-they shall-call-med But father-his self-of servants 

kaji-ad-ko-a-i, ‘ saben-ko-ete isu bugin lija ondong-kete pinda-i-pe, ondo 

said-to-them-he, ‘ all-froni much good cloth brought-having put-on-him-you^ and 

ach’-ak’ ti-re pola ondo kata-re karpa tusing-tai-pe; ondo abu jome-a-bu 

his hand-on ring and feet-on shoes ptit-his-ye; and toe eat-will-ioe 

ondo ras-a-bu, chi-kate-chi ne ain-ak’ hon goch’-len-lok’ jid-rua-len-a-i; 

and feast-will-we, because this me-of son died-having alive-returned-he; 

ad-yan-lok ’ nam-ma-len-a-i.’ En-te ini ras-atan-a. 

lost-having-been found-again-ivas-hef Then he feasted. 

Ach’-ak’ marang hon pipa-re tai-ken-a. Ondo oak’ japak’-re hujuk’-len-a-e 
Sis big son field-in was. And hotise near came-he 

en-te ru-atan-te ondo susun-tan-te-ak’ sari ayum-ked-a-i, ondo ach’-ak’ 

then playing-of and dancing-of sound heard-he^ and self-of 

dasi-ko-ete miat’ ho ach’-ta-te kaa-li(ch’)-te kuli-ki(ch’)-a-i, ‘neya-do 
servants-from one man self-near-to ealled-Mm-having asked-him-he, ^ this 


chi-kan-a ? 

’ Ini 

kaji-ked- 

■a, ‘ amak’ 

undi-m 

hujuk’-len-a-e, 

ondo 

what-is 

He 

said. 

* thee-of 

yoxmger-brother-thy 

come-has-he, 

and 

apu-m-do 

isu 

bugin-te 

jom-ked-a-ko 

ena mente chi 

bugi-te-ge 

nam- 

father-thy 

very 

loell 

feasted-they 

that saying that 

loell-indeed 

got- 


nia-ki(ch’)-a-i.’ Men-do ini kurkure-yan-a ondo bitar-te ka-i sen-sanang-ki(ch’)-a. 
again-him-hef But he angry-became and inside not-he to-go-ioished. 

Ena men-te ach’-ak’ apu-te parka-te ol-yan-a-i ini manati-i-tan-a. 

That saying self-of fathpr-his outside came-out-he him entreats-him. 


En-te apu-te kaji-rua-a(ch’)-a-i 
Then father-his said-bach-to-him-he 

hoba-yan-a am-ing saitiba-tad-me-a, 
became thee-I served-thee. 


chi, 

‘ nel-me. 

aihg 

nimin 

sirma 

that. 

‘ see. 

I 

so-many 

years 

ondo 

chuila-o 

am-ak’ 

kaji 

ka-ing 

and 

ever-even 

thee-of 

word 

not-I 


uch’-ked-a. Men-do am chuila-o miat’-leka mindi hon ka-m 
transgressed. But thou ever-even one-like goat yotmg not-thou 


em-a(ch’)-ihg-a, chi aing aing-ak’ jori-ko-lok’-ing ras-ate-y-a. 


Men-do amak’ 


gavest-to-me, that 

en hon etkan 
this son bad 


I me-of friends-icith-I feast-might. But 
paiti era-ko-lok’ juri-yan-te amak’ 

behaviour women-with joined-huving thee-of 


thee-of 

biti-ko 

goods 
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join-ohaba-ked-a-i, chi-leka-i rua-len-a, en-leka am bugin iome-te-am 

to-eat-finished-he, uoheH’he returnedt then thou well eating-in-thou 

jorn-ked-a.’ Apu-te ini kaii-a(ch’)-taii-a, * he hon, am saben din 

atest* Father-his him said-to-him, ‘ O son, thou all days 

aihg-lok’ men-am*a, ondo okonak’ aihgak* ena saben amak’. Men-do 

me-with art, and whatever mine that all tJune. But 

sukhi-te-ak’ ondo ras-ate-ak’-ge honahg bugin-a. Chi-kan men-te chi 

happiness and merriment-indeed to-hecome good-is. What saying that 

ne amak’ tindi-m gocb’-len-a-i, ondo-i jid-nia-kan-a; 

this thee-qf ywnger-hrother-thy dead-was~he, and-he alive-returned-has; 

ad-len-a-i, ondo-i nam-rua-kan-a.’ 

lost-ha^-heen-he^ and-he found-again-has-heen' 
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Ho OK, Larka Kol. 

Specimen 11. 

(District Singe hum.) 

DEPOSITION OF A WITNESS. 

Aingak’ nutum Balku. Apu-ing nutum Gono. Jati Ho. Nala 

My name Balku^ FatJier-my name Gono. Caste So. Daily-wages 

jom-tan-a-ing. Hatu Karkata. 
eat’I. Village Karkata. 

Am cMkana-m adan-a ? 

Thou what-thou knowest ? 

Aing ol-ken-a-ing. Pal-ko-ko tud-tan-a. * Ape chikanak’ 

I came‘Out-1. Floughshares-they piilling-oiU-are. ‘ You zvhat 

men-te pal-ko-pe tud-tan-a r ’ ‘ Alo-m met-ale-y-a, sobok’-goch’-me- 

saying ploughshares-you pulUout ? ’ ‘ NoUthou say-to-us, stab-kill-thee- 

a-le.’ En-te munda-ing uta-ki(ch’)-a. Munda uta-len dipli kumbu-ko 

shalhtce.' Then Munda-I raised-him. Munda awoke time thieves 

nire-yan-a. Munda-lok’-te-ling nel-ked-ko-a. Pal-ko-ko tud-ked-a. 

ran-aujay. Munda-with-in-we-two saw-them. Floughshares-they pulled-out. 

Munda uta-len-te-ko nire-yan-a, Adong-ko-do ka-ing nel-urum*tad-ko-a. 

Munda awoke-when-they ran-aivay. Others not-I recognized-them. 

Ni-king-ge-ng nel-ad-(king)-a. Gopa Duka kaji-ked-a-king, sobok’-gocb’ udube-re-do. 

These-tico-I saw. Gopa Duka said-tJiey-tico, stab-kill teli-if. 

Setak’-pang nel-ked-a-ie, oak’ ka-ko bu-dai-te pal-ko-ko 

Morning-in saw-we, house not-they make-hole-able-being ploughshares-they 

idi-ked-a. Hat betar nida-ko kumbu-ked-a. Hat basi-le 

took-away. Market day night-they theft-made. Market following-day-we 

sab-ked-king-a. 
seized-them-two. 

Chimtang-pe sab-ked-king-a ? 

WhatHime-you seized-them-two ? 

Tara-singi Manki hujuk’-len-te sab-ked-king-a-le. Duka oak’-re baria 

Afternoon Manki come-having seized-ihem-two-we. Duka house-in two 

pal-le nam-ked-a. 

ploughshares-we found. 
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My name is Balku, and my father’s name is Gono. I am a Ho and subsist on 
daily wages. Karkata is my village. 

What do you know ? 

When I came out of the house, they were pulling out the ploughshares. I asked 
them why they did so, and they said that they would stab me if I spoke to them. Then 
I woke up the headman, and the thieves ran away. The headman and I saw them take 
off the ploughshares. I did not recognize the rest, but I saw these two. It was Gopa 
and Duka who said they would stab me if I informed against them. In the morning we 
saw that they had not been able to break into the house when they carried off the 
ploughshares. They committed the theft on the night of the market day, and we 
arrested them the following day. 

At what time of the day did you arrest them ? 

In the afternoon after the arrival of the Manki. We found two ploughshares in 
Duka’s house. 


K 


0 
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KHERWAEI. 

Ho OB Larza KoIi. 

Specimen ill. 

(SONTHAJi PaEGANAS.) 

Chi-kan mimu-tem-a ? 

What name~thy-is ? 

Ramai Ho, gomke. 

ILamai So, Sir. 

Amak’ cM-lika ujur men-a ? 

Thy tohat petition is ? 

Ale hatu-reyak’ mit’ ho aifiak’ ote eser-ked-a. 

Our village-of one man my land took-possession-of. 

Okoi eser-ked-a ? 

Who dispossessed ? 

Soma Ho. 

Soma So. 

Chimin sirma-y-ete am en ote si-ten-a-m ? 

Sow-many years-from thon that land cultivatest-thou ? 

Monu-y-ete si-ten-a-ing, gomke. 

Manu-from cultivate-I, Sir. 

Nea kalom okoi si-ked-a? 

This time who cultivated ? 

Ale-ge. 

We-indeed, 

Okoi en ote-reyak’ pancha em-ten-a-e ? 

Who that land-of rent giving-is ? 

Aihg-ge. Moya taka ape sika ape ana em-e-ten-a-ihg. 

I. Five rupees three sika three anna giving-am-I. 

Okoi-ta em-ten-a-m ? 

Whom-to giving-art ? 

Munda-ta. 

Seadman-to. 

Okoi her-ked-a ? 

Who sowed ? 

Aing-ge her-kal-a, ondo ako-ge ir-ked-a. 

1-indeed sowed, and they harvested. 
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Am-ak* gowa*ko menak’-ko-a ? 

Thy witnesses are ? 

Menak’-ko-a. 

Are^they. 

Soma hujuk’-akan-a chi ? 

Soma come^has what ? 

Nenre-ge men-a. 

Sere is. 

Am-do Eamai-ak’ ote eser-ked-a-m ? 

Thou, JELamaibS land disposseasedst-thou ? 

Ka, Gomke, ena-do ale-y-ak’ ote; ale-ge her-ked-a. 

So, Sir, this our land; we-indeed sowed. 

Ayer-te okoi her-ked-a ? 

Formerly who soioed ? 

Ayer-te ale-ge her-ked-a. Tayum-te Bamai her-ura-ked-a. 

Formerly tce-indeed sowed. Afterwards llamai sowed-again. 

Mah okoi si-ked-a ? 

Last-year who ploughed ? 

Kainai si-ked-a-e. 

Famai ploughed-he. 

Chi-lika-te si-ked-a-e ? 

Sow ploughed-he ? 


Apu-ing hasu-en-te 

Eamai bohga-lagit’-te 

miat’ 

taka 

miat’ 

sukri 

Father-my ill-being 

Fiamai sacrifice-for 

one 

rupee 

one 

pig 

ondo sim-king baria 

em-ked-a-e, ondo bar 

sirma 

lagit’ 

en 

ote 

and fowl-they-two two 

gave-he, and two 

years 

for 

that 

land 


apu-ing bandhar-ked-a. Tayum-te ai sirma ach’-ge si-ked-a. 

father-my mortgaged. Afterwards seven years he-indeed ploughed. 

Bandhar em-kai-te mit’ sirma tayTim apu-ing goch’-en-a-e. En 

Mortgage given-to-him-hating one year after father-my died-he. That 

dipli huding tai-ken-a-ing. llen-do bara-bari kaji-ked-a-ing, ‘ bar sirma 

time small was-I. But still said-I, ‘ two years 

chaba-ked-a. Na-do ale-ge si-a.’ Men-do ka-i bage-ked-a. 

gone-have. Sow we-indeed cultivate-shalV But notAie gave-up. 

Bara-bari aing ge pancha em-ten-a-ing, ondo ni-ge sama-sama-te 

Still 1-indeed rent giving-am-I, and he free-of-charge 

si-ten-a-e. 
culiivatlng-is. 

Amak’ hatu-reyak’ munda hujuk’-len-a-i ? 

Your village-of headman come-is-he ? 
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Eyat’, gomke, ui-do ale*y-ak’ munda. 

Yes, Si7', this our heachncm. 

Chikan numii-tem-a, munda r 

TFhat lumie-thy-is, headman ? 

Goma Ho, gomke. 

Go7na So, Sir. 

Eu epsei'-reyak' kaji adan-a*m ? 

Th is mutual-possessing-of ^natter hiowest ? 

Adan-a-ing, gomke. Soma-ta-ete paucha nam-tan-a-ing. 

Know-I, Sir. So 7 na-from rent (jetting-am. 

Bandbar-reyak’ kaji adan-a-m ckir 
3Io7'tgage-of ^natter knoioest what ? 

Afian-a-ing. Ena-do bar sirma lagit’ bandbar tai-ken-a. 

Know-I. This two years for mortgage was. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

What is thy name ? 

Kamai, a Ho, Sir. 

What is thy petition ? 

Somebody of om* village has taken possession of my land. 

Who? 

Soma. 

How many rears hast thou cultivated it ? 

From the oldest time, Sir. 

Who did the ploughing this time ? 

We. 

Who pays the rent ? 

I, I pay' five rupees, 15 annas. 

To whom dost thou pay ? 

To the headman. 

Who did the sowing ? 

I, but they did the harvest. 

Hast thou any witnesses ? 

Yes. 

Has Soma come in ? 

Here he is. 

Hast thou taken possession ofEamai’s land ? 

No, Sir, it is our land, and we have sowed it. 

Who did so from the beginning ? 

We, but later on Eamai did. 

Who ploughed last year ? 

Eamai. 

How came that to pass ? 
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My father had been taken ill, and Ramai lent us one rupee, a pig, and two fowls 
for the offerings. My father then mortgaged his land for a period of two years, but he 
went on ploughing for seven years. One year after having mortgaged his knd my father 
died. I was then a boy, but still I said, ‘ two years have passed, and now we shall take 
over the cultivation.’ But he did not give up the land. Nevertheless, I pay the rent, 
and he is cultivating free of charge. 

Is the headman of your village here ? 

Yes, Sir, here he is. 

What is thy name, headman ? 

Goma, Sir. 

Dost thou know about this quarrel ? 

Yes. I get the rent from Soma. 

Dost thou know about the mortgaging ? 

Yes. It Avasfor a period of two years. 
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TOrT. 

According to Mr. Eisley, the TCiris are ‘ a non-Aryan caste of cultivators, -workers 
in bamboo, and basket-makers in Cbota Nagpur. The physical type of the Tiiris, their 
language and their religion, place it beyond doubt that they are a Hind-uised off-shoot 
of the AEundas. In Lohardaga, where the caste is most numerous, it is divided into four 
sub-castes— Twi or Kisdn-Turt, Ot, Dotn, and Dotnvd —distinguished by the particular 
modes of basket and bamboo-work which they practise ... Turis frequently reckon in 
as a fifth sub-caste the Birliars, who cut bamboos and make the sikds used for carrying 
loads slung on a shoulder yoke {bahangi), and a kind of basket called phanda. Dorns 
and Domras speak Hindi; Turis, Ors, and Birhars use among themselves a dialect of 
Mundari.’ 

The Birhar dialect is closely related to Mundari, and the speech of the Turis also 
agrees -with that language in most essential points. In a few characteristics, however, 
it follows Santali, as against Mundari. 

According to information collected for the purposes of this Survey, Turi is spoken 
in Eanchi, the Jashpur State, Sambalpur, and Sarangarh. The following are the revised 


figures returned for the purposes of this Survey :— 

Ranchi 

Jashpnr State 2,000 

Sambalpur . ...... ...... 1,000 

Sarangarh .... 271 


Total . 3,727 


The corresponding fig-ures at the Census of 1901 were as follows :— 


Bnrdwan . da 

24-Parganas 384 

Jeesore 94 

Dinajpnr ....... ...... 258 

Jalpaiguri • 547 

Darjeeling ........ .... 209 

Bogra .... ........ 546 

Sonthal Parganas ............ 1 

Ranchi ............. 450 

Palamau ............. 24 

Singbhnm ............. 39 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States ......... 630 

Sambalpur ............. 660 


Total . 3.880 


In Sambalpur the Turi dialect is almost pure Mundari. ‘ A man’ is, however, 
Tior, i.e. probably Jiir, and not hdrd. Compare Santali. Forms such as pea, three; 
punid, four, in Turi agree with Santali, as does the phonology of the dialect in most 
points. Thus we find nel, to see, in Jashpur, but lei in Eanchi. 

The inflexion of nouns and pronouns is mainly regular. The dative-accusative adds 
the Aryan ke, and the two genders are occasionally confounded. Thus, ap-tai-ke, to his 
father ; sukri-ren jojomak\ the swine’s food. In Sarangarh we find forms such as apan, 
is, and the singular and plural forms of the pronouns are often confounded in the 
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specimen from that State; thus, yem-dd-i-y-a-e, he gave him, i.e. them; dm, thou, 
instead of ape, you, and so forth. 

The inflexion of verbs agrees with Santali, but replaces the k of kan by t in the 
same way as in Mundari. The distinction between the various suffixes which are used 
to denote past time is rather loose. On the whole, however, the conjugation is regular. 
Compare senok'-a-ing, I shall go ; katha-i-a-ing, I shall say to him; higur-jun-d-pe, you 
will become at variance with yourselves ; gocK-tan-d-ing, I die ; sap'-ked-d, seized ; 
Idtek'-Ud-i-d, struck him j hoi~en-d, became, and so forthi 

In the Sarangarh specimens the verb substantive is iddn-d, past doho-len-d. Com¬ 
pare Asuri and Mahle. There are also several irregular forms. They will, however, 
be easily understood from the specimen. 

Note also forms such as kdn-iti-d, I am not; kdn-ok'-d, it is not. 

Purther details will be easily understood from the specimens which follow. The 
first is the beginning of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son received from 
Panchi. The second has been forwarded from the Jashpur State and contains the 
complaint of a villager over hard times. The third is a version of a well-known story in 
the Turi dialect of Sarangarh. 
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TuRi. 

Specimen I. 

(District Ranchi.) 

Miat’ nor-ke bai'ia chhaua tahi-ken-a-kia. Ini-ate huriiigich’ 

One mm-to two sons were-they-two. Them-from young-the 

apu-te kathad-i-y-a-i, ‘ e aba, iiig-ke khurji-ke hating-aing-me.’ 
father-the said-to-Uni-he, ‘ 0 father, me-to property divicle-to-me-thou: 
Oro ach’-ak’ khurji bating-ad-kin-a-i. Thora dia tayom-te huringicli’ 

And his property divided-to-them-twoAie. Few days after small-the 

sobenak’ samtao-ked-te sanging disum-te senok’-en-a-i, oro bon-te kbarab 

all collected-haring distant country-to went-he, and there evil 

kami-re din-din acb’-ak’ kburji dubi-cbiba-tad-a-i. Sobenak’ cbaba-ked-te 
doing-in day-by-day his property waste-finished-he. All finished-having 

bana muluk-re pure akal bei-en-a, oro rengecb’*en-a-i. Oro 

that country-in big famine arose, and destitute-became-he. And 

sen-ked-te una raj-ren miat’ bor-lok’ tabi-ken-a-i. 

gone-having that country-of one man-with stayed-he. 

TJni acb’-ak' qar-re uni-ke sukri cbara-te-ko kul-tad-i-a-i. Uni 

Jle his field-in him swine feeding-in-them sent-him-he. He 

sukri-ren jojoiuak’-e koi-ken-a-i acb’-ak’ lacb’ biok’ oro okoe-bo ini-ke 

swine-of food-he demanded-he his belly to-fill and anyone him-to 

ka-ko em-ai-ken-a. Oro ini-ak’ ji-re urung-ked-te katlia-la(k’)-i, 

nol-they gave-to-him. And his mind-in sense-getting said~he, 

‘ ap-taing-ren naukar-ke babut jojom-ak’ bena; ing rengecb’-gocb’-tan-a-ing. 
'ftther-my-of servants-to much food is; I hnnger-die-I. 

Ing birid-ko-te ap-taing-ta ssnok’-a-ing oro ini-ke-ng katba-i-a-ing, 

1 arisen-having father»my-near go-shall-I and him-to-I say-to-him-shall-I, 

“bo aba, swarg-ren ])irud oro amak’ binid-ing gunh-akad-a-ing. Ing-ke 

“ O father, heaven-of against and thee-of against-I sin-have-done-1. Me 

cbbaua-leka alu do-iiig-me, ing-ke dbangar-leka do-ing-me.” ’ Oro 

son-like do-not keep-me, me servant-like keep-meF ’ And 

birid-ko-te ap-tai-ta senok’-cn-ai, Sanging-re tabi-ken-a-i, apa-tai 

arisen-having father-liis-near went-he. Histanceat was-he, father-his 
lel-lid-i-a-i aur kuda-sen-len-a-i oro barub-ko-te chok’-lid-i-a-i. 

saw-him-he and rati-went-he and einbraced-having kissed-him-he. 
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TukI. 

Specimen II. 

(Jashptjr State.) 

Dula, mat’ agu-y-a. Helta bhe^w-a 6na-ke-h6 agu-y-a. 

Come, hambou shall-bring. Sprouts are-found thcm-also shall-hring. 

Helta-ren handua banay-a-u, aur akrin-a. Mat’-ren jbati tehge-y-a. 

Sprouts-of handua shall-prepare, and shall-sell. JBamboo-of mat shrdl-iceave. 
Tilling orak’-re cbe-kanak’-ho jome-te kanok’-a. Ona-kun-re mat’ 

To-day house-in anything eating-for not-is. Thereabout bamboo 

kanok’-a. Ona bum jati safigin-a. Nonde-ren mat’ kanok’-a 

is-not. That mountain very distant-is. Uere-of bamboo not-is 

bes. Bir nes look’-kan-a. Ona-se lOok’-kete mat’ kbarap- 

good. Wood this-year burnt-teas. Therefrom burnt-having bamboo bad- 

en-a. Ing dui ana-ren 6t si-y-a*ihg. Hol-kalom-ren burn ka 

became. I tico anna-of field cidtivate-1. Last-year-of paddy not 

hoi-len-a. Cbalis man ita lier-tabi-la(k’)-ing. Se ita ona-bo ka 

became. Forty measures seed sowed-I. That seed ihat-even not 

ruar-len-a. SagrO keari-ren bum robor-en-a, dak’ ka-e pura-lak’-a. 

returned. All field-of paddy dried-tip, water not-lie was-sufficieni. 

Macbkam-ke kara kueba-tad-a-e. Ina-negi macbkam-lio jati mabrang-en-a. 
Machkam hail smashed. Therefore machkam-even much dear-became. 

Nes ut’ jati boi-len-a. liiak’ ul-sing nes-ren jo-tabi- 

This-year mushrooms many grew. My mango-tree this-year-of fruitful- 

ken-a. Magar ona ul-bo ka bili-len-a. Berel-ti-gi gut’-ebaba-tan-a-ku, 

was. But that mango-even not ripened. TJnriye-hong gather-finish-they. 

Je baiicba-len-a, te-ke ona-ke cbor idi*tan-a-ku. Noa ul biliok’-re 

What left-was, that that thieves stoleAhey. This mango ripens-when 

jatis sibil-en-a. Pahil jati jo-y-ok’-ken-a ; n^bak’-do ka jo-y-Ok’-a. 

very sweet-became. Formerly much fruitfuUwos ; now not fruitful-is. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Come, let us bring bamboos and also tbe young sboots it’ we find any. We will 
make handua} from them and sell it. And we uill weai e bamboo mats. We bavo 

s 2 


^ A kind cf dried dour prepared from the joung shcots of tbe bamboo. 
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nothing to eat in the house, and there are no bamboos in the neighbourhood. Yonder 
moimtain is very far off, and the bamboos here are not good. The woods were burnt this 
year, and the bamboos have become had from the burning. I cultivate a field at a rent 
of two annas. Last year there was no rice. I had sowed forty maunds, hut it did not 
come up. The rice of my whole plot dried up because the rain was not sufficient. The 
machkam' was smashed by hail, and so even machkam has become dear. There were many 
mushrooms this year. My mango tree was full of fruit, but they did not ripen. They 
were gathered up and eaten unripe, and what was left was stolen by thieves. The fruit 
of that mango tree is very sweet when it is ripe. It used to be loaded with fruit, but 
now there is none. 


’ Maehkam is Santali matkdm, Bassia latifolia. The flowers are an article of food with most of the Mnnda tribes. 
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Specimen III. 

(State Sabangarh.) 

Mit’-hor harma hor pure kora doho-len-a. Un-ku aku-te 

One-man old-man man many sons were. They self-among 

jha^ra-ken-a-ku. Aba un-ku-ke khiib samjhai-ya-e, aur chiknak’ ka 

quarrelled-they. Father them much adnwnishes, and anything not 


hoi-leu-a. Huni 

tayom-te 

a pan 

kora-ke bukum 

yem-ad-i-a-e 

became. -He 

afterwards 

his 

sons-to order 

gave-to-him-he 

asui-mi buni-kagra 

mii’-bira 

saban, 

aur 

tab bukum 

em-la(k’)-e 

bring him-before 

one-bundle 

sticks, 

and 

then order 

gave-he 

hun-ku mimiat’ aobcbba-bal-ke-te 

petej-eteka. 

Jabay 

noa-ke 

sabinicb’ 

them one-one good-force-with 

to-break. 

Anybody 

that 

all 

upaya'la(k’)-ku, aur 

ebiknak’ 

ka boi-len-a 

cbena-angi 

saban 

jora-kete 

tried-they, and 

anything 

not 

became 

becatise 

sticks 

closely 


tol-te dobi-la(k’)-a'e, aur petoj-eteka ona-ke mit’-bor hor-ren bal 

binding was-he, and to-hreak them one-man man-of force 

sak dobo-len-a. Tayom aba bojba rara-ta-pe hukum cm-ad- 

possible \not^ teas. Afterwards father bundle to-unloose-your order gave-to- 

i-ya*e, aur mimiyat’ suban mit’-bor kora yem-kan-a-e. Ina-tayom 

hirn-he, and one-one stick one-man boy giving-was-he. This-after 

petej-eteka no-ke bukum em-la(k’)-e. Mit’ bor-te saban aeb’-te-gi peteeb’- 

to-break that order gave-he. One man-the stick self-from broke- 

an-a. Tab aba katba-la(k’)-e, ‘ he iuak’ babuti, miyat’-re bal 

for-himself. Then father said-he, ‘ O my sons, unity-in force 


yal-i-mi. Ju 

ninka 

am dost-kete 

bilkul 

mil-kete 

dobon- 

■a-le(5*<?.), mit’ 

see. If 

so 

thou friendly 

strictly 

joined-having 

are-you (sic.), one 

hor dukh 

alu 

yeme-ka-e. 

Pber jab 

jhagra-kete 

ape 

bigar-jun- 

man sorroio 

not 

gives-he. 

But if 

quarrelling 

you 

are-separated- 

a-pe 

acb’ 

bairi-ko-te 

abare para-y-am.’ 




for-yourselves self-of evemies-by prey fall-wilt.’ 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


An old man had many sons who were always quarrelling. He often remonstrated 
with them, hut in vain. At last he ordered his sons to bring a bundle of sticks before 
him, and asked each of them to break it. They tried with all their force, but in vain, 
because the sticks had been tightly tied together, and one m an could not manage to 
break them. Then the father asked them to untie the bundle and gave each boy one 
stick to break. They easily did so, and the father said, ‘ behold the force of unity. If 
you will live in friendship, nobody can do you any harm; but if you quarrel ‘ and 
separate, you will be a jirey to your enemies.’ 
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Asuri is the dialect spokea by.the Asurs, a non-Aiyan tribe of Cbota Nagpur. So 
far as can be judged, fromtbeir language, the Asurs are closely related to the Korwas. 

Colonel Dalton connects the Asurs with the A suras who, according to Munda 
tradition, were destroyed by Sinbonga, and Mr. Risley is inclined to think that they 
are the remnant of a race of earlier settlers who were driven out by the Mundas. The 
Rev. F. Hahn mentions that the Asuri dialect contains some Dravidian words which 
have possibly been borrowed from Kurukh, and also some words which he cannot identify 
in connected languages. This latter fact would point to the same conclusion as that 
arrived at by Messrs. Daltdn an‘d Risley. It will, however, be shown later on that at least 
some of the words which Mr. Hahn thinks are neither Kurukh nor Munda are used in other 
connected forms of speech. Moreover, Asuri grammar so closely agrees with Santali and 
Mundari that there is no philological reason for separating the Asurs from other Munda 
tribes. They believe in a god whom they apparently identify with Sinbonga, the sun, 
and their religion is, so far as we know, of the common Munda character. We are 
not, however, in this place concerned with their origin. So far as philology is concerned, 
they are a Munda tribe pure and simple. 

According to Mr. Hahn ‘ the tribe is divided into several sections, viz .,— the Agoria, 
the Brijia or Biajhia, the Lohara, the Kol, a,nd the Paharia-Asurs. These sub-tribes are 
again divided into totemistic sections, which are similar in name to those found amono- 
other Aborigines in Chota Nagpur. The chief occupation of the Asurs is smelting iron, 
and, in the case of the Lohara Asurs, the making of rude iron utensils and agricultural 
implements ; they also till the jungle in a most primitive manner.’ 

According to information collected for the purposes of 
this Survey, Asuri was spoken in the following districts;— 
.8,025 


Number of speakers. 


Eanchi 

Jashpur State 


Total 


1,000 

9,025 


The so-called Agoria or Agaria has only been returned from Kanchi. No informa¬ 
tion has been available as to the number of speakers. 'J ho Census figures for the tribe 
are 1,616. 

The so-called Brijia, which is also called Koranti, has been returned as the dialect of 
5,000 individuals in Palamau. The Brijias in Ranchi were included under the head of 
Agaria. 

By adding these figures we arrive at the following total for Asuri 


Asuri proper . .9^025 

Agoria.. 

Brijia.. 


Total , 13,641 


To this total should be added 6,000 speakers in the Raigarh State, 4,000 of whom 
were reported to speak Manjhi, while 2,000 were entered under the head of Mundari. 
At the last Census of 1901, Manjhi and Brijia were returned instead. Manjhi is a common 
title among the Asurs, and the specimens forivarded from Raigarh in the so-called Mundari 
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and in the so-called MahiM both represent a form of speech which is apparently most 
closely related to Asuri. See below. The following are then the revised figures . 

. . . -. 13,641 

.. . . . 4,000 

.2,000 


Asuri and sub-dialects 
So-called Wanjbi 
So-called Mundari 


Total 


19,641 


This total is considerably above the mark. The corresponding figures at the last 
Census of 1901 were as follows;— 

Asuri— 

Jalpaiguri . ^^3 

Eanchi 2,482 

Palamau 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States ,.....• 47 

3,126 


So-called Manjhi of Raigarb 
Agaria— 

Jalpaiguri , 

Ranchi .... 

Palamau .... 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States 

323 


Brijia— 

Darjeeling ® 

Ranchi 13 

Palamau 1,052 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States ....... 304 

Raigarh 20 

Wardha ........... 1 

Sambalpur........... 25 


1,423 


1 

119 

161 

42 


Total . 4,894 


It will be seen that these forms of speech are rapidly dying out, and their total 
disappearance can only he a question of time. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Drivie, W.'S.,—Notes on some Kolarian Tribes. Journal oi the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ivii, 
Part i, 1889, pp. 7 and ff. 

Hahr, Ret. Feed., —A Primer of the Asur dukma, a dialect of the Kolarian language. Oommunieated 
by TJr. G. A. Grierson, G.l.P. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixii, Part i, 1900, 
pp. 149 and ff. 

Several specimens of Asuri have been received from Ranchi and from the Jashpur State. 

Most of them are more or less mixed with Mundari. One 
Language. Specimen, however, a version of the Parable of the Prodigal 

Son, has been kindly prepared by the Rev. Ferd. Hahn who has made a special study 
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of the dialect. It 'vviU be reproduced, together with one of the Jashpur specimens, in the 
ensuing pages. No specimens have been forwarded of the so-callpd Agoria. The dialect 
is, however, stated to he the same as ordinary Asuri. The same is also the case with the 
so-called Brijia. A list of Standard "Words and Phrases in that dialect has been received 
from Palamau. It will he referred to in what follows. It represents the same form of 
speech as ordinary Asuri. 

In addition to the list of words two specimens purporting to be written in Brijia have 
been forwarded from Palamau. They are very corrupt and represent a mixed form of 
speech. A short account of it will he given below on pp. 143 and ff. In this place we 
shall deal with Brijia as represented by the list of words, i.e. as identical with Asuri. 

Like Triri, Asuri is a dialect of the language which we have called Kherwari, the 
two principal forms of which are San tali and Mundari. Asuri is more closely related to 
the latter than to the former, though it, in many respects, agrees with Santali. 

Pronunciation.—The pronunciation mainly agrees with Mundari. The palatal ii, 
however, does not become n, but is retained or else changed to y ; thus, iiel, see; yam, 
get. 

An h is sometimes changed to v in the specimens prepared by Mr. Hahn; thus, vatu, 
village; vej-uCk''), GOvaQ. This must be due to Dravidian influence. An initial v or ta 
is, e.g-, unknown in Santali. An r is, in the same specimens, occasionally changed to r, 
as is also the cnse in Karmali; thus riiar, to return; but hor, a man. 

Mr. Hahn does not mention the semi-consonants. He speaks of ‘ the check which 
often occurs after a vowel and especially when two vowels stand together.’ This remark 
can only refer to the semi-consonants, and I have, therefore, added them in the specimen 
within parenthesis. The Jashpur specimens mark the semi-consonants, though in a very 
inconsistent way. As in Mundari and Ho, the corresponding soft consonants are often 
substituted for them. 

Mr. Hahn usually writes a long vowel instead of a final semi-consonant. In other 
cases he uses the corresponding soft consonant. Spellings such as ^ro/and die; 
ved-Tton-d, has come; but vej-u{h' )’me, come, however, point to the conclusion that the 
phonetical system of Asuri in this respect agrees with Santali and Mundari, and I 
have therefore added the sign of the semi-consonants. Thus I write dukiimd4ak'’-d, said, 
instead of Mr. Hahn’s dukumd-la'-a ; ned-rak’-a-te, for this reason, instead of his 
ned-ra'-a-te, lit. from that of this; one, instead of his mlad; ranget', i.e. probably, 

rangech', famine, instead of his raiiget and so forth. 

Soft consonants are apparently sometimes substituted for hard ones; thus, doho-ken-d, 
was, compare Hhangar dahdk’-hen-d; gatad-i-d, he said to him, and so forth. Note 
also ov-ai-me, Santali em-ae-me and eio-ae-me, give him, and so forth. 

Vocabulary. —Mr. Hahn mentions several instances where Asuri differs slightly from 
ordinary Mundari. Thus, hopon, Mundari hon, child ; Icul, Mundari kidd, tiger ; dnrup', 
Mundari dup", sit ; tihin, Mundari tisin, to-day ; dt, Mundari ote, field ; hdtin, Mundari 
share ; p(?«, Mundari opi-a, three, and so forth. In all the cases mentioned, and 
in several similar ones, Asuri agrees with Santali. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that such slight divergencies do not represent different words but different forms 
of the same word. Thus Santali, and also Mundari, possesses both the simple hdn, 
child, and the collective hopdn. Similarly sodor, to arrive, to approach, which Mr. Hahn 

T 
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all 

lied 

and 

ade 

near 


wasted. All 
hini rahet’-yan-a-e. 
he famished-he. 
doho-ien-a. Huni 
stayed. Se 


and that place-in not-good icork-with 
liona disum-re bekar ranet’-yau-a, 
that country‘in much faniine-became, 
sea-kan-te bona disum-ra miat’ hor 
gone-having that country-oj one man 
sukri-ku nel-taa bida-lid-i-a. Niho 
swme see-to sent-Jiim. Then 


Specimen I. 

fMevm J!\ Mahut) (District Ranchi.) 

Miat’ lior-reni(cli’) baria hopon-kin dobo-len-a. A-kin-ete burin huni-a 

One man-of two sons-they-two were. Them-hco-from small his 

apun dukuma-la(k’), * oe babaj in-a batin idaii*a, huni ov-aih-nie. Niho 

father said, ‘ O father, my share is, that give-to-me.' Then 

hini banar hatih-ovat’-kih-a. Nimin diple tayona-re hurih hopon soben 

he both share-gave-to-them-two. Some days after small son all 

javar-ked-te sahih disum-te sen-yan-a oro bona ade-re ka-parila kami-te 
collected-having distant country-to went 

soben dubau-ked*a. Soben chaba-ked-te 

finished-having 

Niho hini 
Then he 
mini ot-re 
him field-in 

hini sukri here joai-dobo-la(k’)-a-e huni-te in-a(sj(?,) pota perej-o(k’)-yan-a, 

he pig hush eating-was-he that-wilh his belly filUng-was, 

bed buui okoe ka ovald-i-a. ^iibo hini iriyau-te dukuma-la(k’),‘ih-a 

and him anyone not guve-him. Then he conscious-having-become said, ‘ my 

apun-ren-ku. kudaba kami-kCi idan-a. Hu-ku ado kudaba jojom idau-a, 
father-oj-they many servams are. Them near 
bed in rauet’-tc goj-og-o(k’)-yau-a. In birid-o(k’)-ih 

and I hunger-with dying-am. I shall-arise-1 

seno(k’)-ih bed dukuma-e-h, “ oe apuu-in, in 

shall-go-1 and shall-say-to-him-I, “ 0 father-my, 1 

maranre pap-ked-a. Hed-te marah-re am-reui 
before sinned. Hence in-future thy 

leka kun-ih-a. In am-ra miat’ kaini-a leka edel-ih-me.” ’ Nibo birid-kan-te 

fic not-am. Me thy one servanc-oj like appoint-me-thou." ’ Then arisen-having 

huni apun ade sene-yau-a. Oro saniii-re dobo-len-a, bimi-kan-te hini-a 

he father near went. And distance-at was, this-in his 

apun huni nel-iid-i-a, bed ahau-ked-te nir-ked-te rod-e-a oro chobna-lid-i-a. 
father him saw-him, and pitied-having run-having embraced-him and kissed-Um. 


much food 
oro ajiuii-ih 
and father-my 
sirma-re bed 
heaven-in and 

bopon-ih 
son-1 


IS, 

ade 
near 
am-a 
thee-of 
dukuma-y-a 
shatl-say 
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‘ oe apua-in, sirma-re 
‘ 0 father-my, heaven-in 


Niho hopoa dukuma-la(k’) 

Then son said, 

pap'ked-a-in, oro maran-te am-a hopoa-in dukumay-a 

sinned-I, and future-in thy son-I shall-say 

apua hini-a kami-kd dukiiina-la(k’), ‘ sanam-ete bes 

father his servants said, ‘ ali-frotn good 

oro muni jadaur-i-e-pe, beu-te muui-a ti-re mudam 

and him clothe-him-you, also his hand-on ring 

juta-y-e-pe. Oro jil-vana bachru ged-e-pe, bed abu jom-ked-te sari-o(k’)-a-bu, 

shoe-him-you. And fatted calf kitl-U-you, and loe eaten-haoing feast-ioill-uoe, 

nik’i-ra(k’)-a-te, iii-a hopon-in goj-doho-ien-a, naba jivid-len-a; muni 

this-of-from, niy son-my dead-had-been, now revived ; he 


bed am-a maran-re 

and thee-of before 
leka kun-ih-a.’ Pa§ 

jit not-am' But 

gendra(k’) urun-e-pe 
robe bring-you 
oro kata-re juta 

and foot-on shoe 


ad-doho-len-a, oro ruar-yam-leu-a.’ Heu-te hu-kti saii-yan-a. 
lost-hud-been, and again-found-was.'' So they feasted. 


Pae bini-a bade-ae ote-re dobo-len-a. Oro vej-vei-te ora(k’) ade sodor-ked- 

But his elder-one field-in was. And coming-in house towards approached- 

te sari-ku susun-ku ayum-la(k’)-a. Heu-te hini mimi-a kami-ku-te miat’ 
having musicians dancers heard. Therefore he his servants-from one 
bor rak’-ked-te sudhau-lid-i-a, ‘nibi cbi-tan-a?’ Hini dukuma-la(k’), ‘am-a 

man called-having asked-him, Ahis whal-is?' BLe said, 'thy 

boko-e vej-len-a. Hen-te am-a apuu jil-vana bacbrii ged-lid-i-a, nik’i- 

younger-brother-he come-has. Therefore thy father fatted calf killed-it, tJiis- 

ra(k’)-a-te, buni napae-kan-te Tej-yam-la(k’).’ Pae biui usad-yan-a oro ora(k’) 
reason-for, he safely came-found.' Bat he angry-became and house 

bitar-re ka-o bolo-yaui-len-a. Hcn-te muni-a apun iidun-ked-te 

inside-in noL-he to-enter-wished. Therefore his father outside-having-come 

buni bburiyau-lid-i-a. Pae buni apun-in(si(?.) ruar-dukuma-la(k’), ‘uel-me, nimlu 
him entreated-him. But he father-his replied, "see, so-many 

bagi-te am-ra kami-lat,k’), ortc-re ama dukma ka-iii bmd-la(k’)-a. Numon-re 
years-from thy serciae-doing, once thy word uA-I lifted. That-mach-in 
am burin merom bo ka-m ovdld-i-a, nia men-te, ifia gati-ku tule sar^-o^^k’). 

thou small goat even not-thou gavest, this saying, my friends with might-feast. 

Pae am-ra nik’i bopon lami-ku tule am-a jonom jom-kcd-a, buni enan rej-leu-a, 
But thy this-very son loomen with thy living devoured, he ichen came, 
mi-an muni-te jil-vana bacbrCi ovald-i-a-m.’ Pae buni dukuma-la(k’), ‘an bopon-ih, 
then hirn-for fatted calf gavest.’ Btit he said, ‘ 0 son-my, 

am sadain in-a ade dobo-tan-am. Hed cbitana(k’) in-ravk’), sanam am-ray_k’j idan-a, 
thou always me-of ivith art. And ichat mine, all thine is. 

Pae abu sari-neienan bed sirin-uelenan, nia-ra^k’)-a-te, nilk’ji am-a boko- 

But we should-feast and should-be-happy, this-reason-for, this-very thy younger- 
e goj-dobo-len-a, oro ruar-jivid-len-a; ad-dobo-len-a, oro niar-yam-len-a.’ 
brother-he dead-had-been, and again-alive-became; lost-had-been, and again-found-was.’ 
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Specimen II. 


(State Jashptje.) 


I. 

Mirhet’ fiam-la sen-nen-a tihin nindua 
Iron seek-to went to-day morning 

8en-tehin-en-a-in. Mirhet’ ka-le yam-la (k’) 

goue-had-I. Iron not-we found 

Boko-in giti(ch’)-ken-a-e. U-ke bin hab-lid-i-y-a-e. 

Young er-brother-my sleeping-was-he. Sim snake bit-had-him-it. Srugs-roots 

lagao-lega-lak’ itan-6 kai itan-nen-a. Ayub-bera-e goch’-nen-a-e. Dihi-re 

applied-tried anything not took-place. Evening-time-he died-he. Village-in 


bera. Buruk’ pakha 
time. Mountain direction 

orak’ ruar-nen-a-le. 

house returned-we. 


Ean-mubgad 


dber bor-ku 

tebin-en-a. 

Sagro-kono 

nel-lid-i-a. 

Tbana-re 

many men 

were. 

All 

saw-him. 

Folice-station -in 

nalis 


sen-nen-a-le. 

Daroga bieb’-nen-a-e am 

goeb’ bor-ke 

to-give-informa Hon 

went-we. 

Edroga came-he and 

dead man 

nel-bd-i-a-e. 

saw-him-he. 



II. 



Holate 

in 

burn ir-in 

sen-tebin-en-ain. 

Hni-bo 

bieb’-tebin-en-a-e. 

Yesterday 

I 

paddy to-cut-I gone-had-I. 

Se-also 

eome-had-he. 

Hui tik’-re 

hapa 

tabin-en-a. 

Ul-duba are dump’-tebin-en-a-in. Nel-lid-in-a-e 

Sis hand-in 

stick 

was. 

Mango-tree side 

sitting-was. 

Saw-me-he 


becb’-gatha-lak’, ‘ itana in buru-ke ik’r-id-a-m ? ’ 
came-said, ‘ why my nee enttest ? ’ 
beke.’ Tbenga-te bumak’-lid-in-a-e. Saman-re 

struck-me-he. Forehead-on 

gendrak’-ke tol-le-in. Je 
cloth tied-I. What 

Mit’-lior tebin-en-a-e gonjbu, 
One-man was-he head-man. 


burn 

rice 


is' Stick-with 
nur-nen-a. !N§a 
came-out. This 
tebin-en-a-ku (s/c.). 
vaere-present-they. 


In kabMe-la(k’), ‘in 
1 answered, ‘ my 
chot-lagao-len-a. Bidig maem 
struck. Much blood 
gbari gogoeb’-re bar-hor 
time struck-when iwo-men 
mit’-bof kotwar tebin-en-a-e. 


one-man kotwal was-he. 

In gitieb’-tebin-en-a. In-ke kotwar dak’ em-la(k’).e. Kati saltasse-re orak’ 

I lying-icas. Me-to kotwal water gave. A-little composed-when house 

hieb’-nen-a-in. 
came-J. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Statement of two witnesses. 

I. 

To-day I went out in the morning to find iron. I went towards the mountain but did 
not find any, and so we came home. My brother was then sleeping. A snake had bitten 
him. I applied many drugs and roots, but in vain, and in the evening he died. There 
were many men in the village, and they all went and saw him. We went to the police 
station and gave information, and the Sub-Inspector came and saw the corpse. 

II. 

Yesterday I went to cut rice, and he came there likewise, with a stick in his hand. 
I was sitting under a mango tree. He saw me and said, ‘ why are you cutting my rice ? ’ I 
said that it was my rice, and then he struck me with his stick on the forehead. Much 
blood came out, and I tied my cloth round my head. At the time he struck me, two 
persons were present, the Gonjhu and the Kotwal. I fell down, and the Kotwal gave me 
water. After having become somewhat restored I went home. 


It has already been remarked that some corrupt specimens of the so-called Brijia 
dialect have been forwarded from Palamau. I am not able to make anything out of 
them, and I therefore simply reproduce the beginning of the first of them, a version of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Very little can be said regarding the inflexion of nouns and pronouns. There is 
apparently a locative suffix en; thus, dlhirld-enisic.), in the country; luohd-en, in 
riotousness. 

Idn is translated ‘ my ’, ‘ thy and ‘ his For ‘ his ’ we also find dj, Idn therefore 
probably means sometimes ind, my, and sometimes acld~d, his. 

The conjugation of verbs is, if we can trust the specimens, very confused. We 
find sen-d, I will go, and, he went; kathd-ld-e, he said, and, I shall say. There are 
regular forms such as uddaii-ket-d, i.e. udau~1cet'-a, squandered ; Mti-wad-i-d, i.o. 
hdtin-ioad-i-d, he divided to him, side by side with forms such as jawdr-o, he collected ; 
jived-d-d, he revived; hdr-d-d, I broke. Conjunctive participles end in dm2 ; thus, 
hiriddml, having arisen, and so forth. 

It would, however, only be waste of time and paper to try to reconstruct the gram - 
mar of the specimens. If they really represent the dialect of anyone, it must be that of 
such Brijias as have forgotten their own language. 
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Asuei (Brijia) Dialect. 


(District Palamau.) 


Okoe lior baria 
One man two 
katha la-e, ‘ oe baba, 


sefigocb’ 


idan*a. 
sows were. 
hum-ot je 


Hum-edam bundle 

Them-from-among younger 
ithan binibant bopa-5 bete 
my share may-he that 


apu-in 
father•his 

ia dan.’ 

said-he, ‘ 0 father, rice-fiHd which my share may-he that me give.' 

Tabe buni bunben i*an burn bati-wad-i-a. Pure din rekana boew-a 
Then he him-to his property divided-to^him. Many days not (sic.) passed 

bundie sengocb’ cbitana jawar-o pure sangia seno-an-a, iwejoa bundea 
younger son all 

lucbbaen din bita-lek 

riotously days spent 
tabe buna dibiria-en 
then that covntry-in 
buni seno-en-a buna 
he went that 
kbatafi sukari kvl-tad-i-a bida. 

field swine senf-him sent. 


sangia 

collected very distant went, and there 
i-an bum uddao. Senoen bundea ek-dui udda5-ket-a 

his property wasted. When there all wasted-had 

bapor b6ta'et*a, iwejoa buni range-tban-a, iwejoa 

heavy famine-arose and he poor-became, and 

dibin idan-i-a mianae hoe-an-a, serang buni i-an 

country inhabitants one-to lived, who him his 
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Speakers of Kherwari have also been returned from the Baigarh State. According 
to local estimates there were 2,000 speakers of Mundari, and 4,000 whose dialect was 
returned as Manjhi, in the State. At the last Census 20 speakers of Brijia and 22 
speakers of Manjhi were returned instead. It is therefore probable that the Mundari 
originally reported is in reality Brijia, and that that dialect as well as the so-called 
Manjhi are now practically extinct. The specimens forwarded for the purposes of this 
Survey point to the same conclusion. They are extremely corrupt and mixed with 
Aryan forms and words. 

The so-called Manjhi has hitherto been classed as Santali. Manjhi is, however, not 
a dialect at all, but a title which the Santals as well as the Asurs, Korwas, and other 
tribes are fond of applying to themselves. One specimen of the so-called Manjhi, a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, has been forwarded from Raigarh. It is not 
written in Santali, but in a form of speech which is much more closely related to 
Mundari. It represents the same dialect as a list of Standard Words and Phrases 
in the so-called Kol or Mundari, forwarded from the same place. We are therefore 
justified in considering both as the same form of speech. 

It is extremely difficult to classify the dialect in question. It is not pure Mundari, 
but more closely related to dialects such as Turi, Asuri, and Korwii. Forms such as 
hundi-ker-si, having collected; del-ker.d, left, show the same change of the V in the 
suffix kef as Korwa, The negative particle, on the other hand, is kd as in Asuri. 
Who ? is koi, which corresponds to Asuri okoe, and so forth. It seems therefore to be 
most correct to class the dialect as a form of speech between Asuri and Korwa. 
The figures have been shown under Asuri. 

It would be waste of time and paper to go further into detail. It will be sufficient 
to print the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in order to give an idea of 
this very corrupt and mixed form of a dying language. I give the text almost as I have 
received it, with only a very few corrections. 
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So-called MAfsJHi Dialect. 


(State Eaigaeh.) 


tata-go 


Min er-a baraya lihin-king tae-ken-a-king. Kora lihin 
One man-of two sons-they-tico were-they~two. Small (sic.) son father-to 

kaii-ki-a-e, ‘ e bua, de kauri-kii paisa-ku batin-talang.’ Ena tata 

said-he, ‘ 0 Jother, give cowries pice divide-our-two.’ Then father 

kauri-ku paisa-ku hatin-anja. Tayom-te huding tikin kora lihin jamma 

cowries pice divided. Afterwards few days small son all 

hundi-ker-si aru saihg atu toraing. Ena phuhar kam-re kaun-paisa-ku 

collected-having again distant village went. Then evil doing-in cowry-pice-them 

at’-ke. Jeb ach’a hath-re paisa ahker-a, ena raj-re khub dukal 

lost. When his hand-in money not-remained, that cotmtry-in hig famine 

para-yan-a. Ini mit’-gi-mit’-gi kisan gbar-re kamia thai-yan. Ini 

fell. He one-one farmer's house-in labourer stayed. That 

uwaya(«ic.) baraha cbaraya-ke torya-kul-ta-i-ya. Here jepra( 8 *( 7 .) 


him 


feeding for away-sent-him. Snsks 


Baraha jome-del-ker-a, 
Swine eating-left, 

yam-ji-a-e. 

gets'he. 


lihin 

child 


jojom-nan 

eat-to 


man 

mind 


heel. 

was. 


Ini 

Be 


ate 

jaha-kahi 

in-any-way 


kisan 
farmer 
baraha. 
swine. 
ka 
not 
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The Korwa dialect is elosely related to Asuri, and is spoken by about 20,000 
individuals. 

The -word for ‘man’ is hor, i.e., hdr, as in Santali. The name Korwa does not 

therefore appear to have anything to do with that word, 

Name of the language. -^vhich in the west has the form kor. It is perhaps con¬ 
nected with names such as Khertodr. We do not, however, know anything about the 
original meaning of either of those words. 

The Korwas use the same honorific title to denote themselves as the Santals, 
viz.i Mdnjhl. 

The Korwas are sometimes also called kbrd-ku, young men, from kord, a boy. The 
use of this denomination has given rise to much confusion. In the first place the 
Korwas have been confounded with the Kurkus, the most impoi-tant Munda tribe of the 
Central Provinces. Moreover, kord-ku is also the plural of kord^ another form of kocld, 
a digger. Now the Kodas are a different tribe, but Korwas and Kodas are constantly 
confounded, and it is not always possible to say if the speakers returned from the districts 
in reality speak Korwa or are Kodas. The Kddas have been separately dealt with above. 
See pp. 107 and ff. 

The Korwas are found in various parts of Chota Nagpur, especially in Palamau,. 

. . , Jashpur, and Sarguia. They also occupy a tract of country 

Area within which spoken. . ^ 

in Mirzapur, to the south of the river Son, and along the 
Sarguja frontier. The Mirzapur Korwas assert that they have come from Sarguja within 
the last two or three generations. Some Korwas are also found in Hazaribagh. The 
number of speakers in that district was originally estimated at 2,950. The local author¬ 
ities have, however, since then reported that there are no speakers of Korwa in 
Hazaribagh. 

Korwa was also returned from Burdwan and Manbhum. At the last Census, of 
1901, the corresponding figures have been shown under KOda. In the case of Manbhum 
this agrees with information kindly supplied by the Kev. A. Campbell, who further 
remarks that the Kodas of Manbhum speak IVIundari. I have therefore given the 
figures for both districts under Koda. It is probable that the 395 speakers of Korwa 
who were returned from the Sonthal Parganas at the last Census, of 1901, in reality 
speak Santali. The principal home of the Korwa tribe is, accordingly, Palamau and 
the tributary States of Jashpur and Sarguja. In Palamau, they are almost exclusively 
found in the south, on the Sarguja frontier, and in Jashpur most of them reside in the 
table land of Khuria. 

The hill Korwas of Sarguja believe that they are descended from a scare-crow set up 
to frighten wild animals by the first men who raised crops in the State. The same 
tradition is also current among the Asurs. The Korwas claim to be the original inhabit¬ 
ants of the country they occupy.^ Mr. Eisley remarks that this their claim ‘ is in some 
measure borne out by the fact that the priests who propitiate the local spirits are alwavs 
selected from this tribe.’ Mr. Driver, on the other hand, states that they have traditions 
about the Mahadeo Hills. 

* The heieditaiy Dlwan of the State of Jashpur is a Korwa. 

TT 

U 
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According to the latter authority, ‘ they are in various states of civilisation, from 
the Birhor-Korea of the jungles to the cultivator on the plains who prefers to call 

himself a “ Kisan.” , -n- j • 

‘In Palamau they call themselves Korea- Mundas rather than Koroas, and in 

Sirguja and Jashpur they like to be caUed Paharias, the name Korea being looked upon 
as a term of reproach ... The Koroas are divided into several sub-tribes, the Paharia 
t)r Bor-koroas, the Birinjia-koroas, the Birhor-koroas, the Koraku-koroas, and the Korea- 
Mundas. All live amongst the hills and jungles and speak dialects of the Kolarian 
language. The Dand-koroas or Dih-koroas and the Agaria-koroas lire on the low lands, 
and speak only a dialect of Hindi.’ 

The so-called Kora-ku Korwas are sometimes also called Kor-kus. Two hundred 
and seventy-five speakers of Kor-ku have been returned from Sarguja. They will be 
included in the Korwa figures from the State. 

According to 3Ir. Crooke, the various sub-tribes of the Korwas do not appear to 
exist in Mirzapur. Ihe Korwas of that district state that there are only two sub-tribes, 
viz., Korwa and Kora-ku. 

The language of the Korwas is not the same in all places. Alany Korwas now use 

a form of speech which is very closely related to Mundari 
and Santali. They are apparently gradually abandoning 
their old speech. Specimens of that more refined form of the language will be given 
below on pp. 158 and ff. 

The most idiomatic Korwa is spoken in Jashpur and Sarguja, in the south of 
Palamau, and in Jlirzapur. In the latter district the dialect is known under the name 
of Korwari. The Ernga sub-tribe of the Jashpur State use a slightly different dialect 
which is known as Ernga or Singli. 

According to local estimates and the returns of the Census of 1891, Korwa was 
Number of speakers. spoken as a home tougue in the following districts;— 


Bengal Presidency— 



. . . . . . . 5,010 

Ranchi . • • 



Palamau . 


. 

.2,000 

Jashpur . 



.5,000 

Sarguja . 

• 

• 

• . . . . . . 6,536 

Udaipur . 



.353 

Total Bengal Presidency , ISjl'lO 

United Provinces— 




Mirzapur 

• 

• 

• • • • • • . 33 




Grand Total . 18,943 


At the Census of 1891 Korwa was further returned from Jalpaiguri and from Assam, 
where it was spoken by non-resident immigrants from Chota Kagpur. The details were 
as follows ; — 

Jalpaignri C03 

Assam ...«••• ...... 181 


Total 


84 
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The estimated number of speakers of Ernga in Jashpur was 500. By adding all 


these figures we arrive at the following estimated total for Korwa :— 

Korwa spoken at home ........... 18,943 

Korwa spoken abroad . . ......... 784 

Ernga .............. 5U0 


Total . 20,227 


At the last Census of 1901 Korwa was returned from the same districts, and also 
from the 24-Pargauas, Dinajpur, and the Sonthal Parganas. The figures returned from 
the two former districts were small and the speakers are probably non-resident immi¬ 
grants from Chota Nagpur. From the Sonthal Parganas 395 speakers were returned. 
There are no corresponding returns in the caste table, and it is therefore probable that 
the language figures are due to some misunderstanding. The number of speakers of 


Korwa returned at the last Census were then as follows :— 

Bengal Presidency— 

24-Parganas ........ 

Dinajpur ........ 

Jalpaiguri ........ 

Sonthal Parganas ....... 

Eanchi ......... 

Palamau ........ 

Orissa Tributary States ...... 

Chota Nagpur Tributary States ..... 


49 

14 

83 

395 

941 

6,647 

7 

7,746 


Total Bengal Presidency . 15,882 


United Provinces— 

Mirzapur .......... 308 

Assam ............ 79 


Total . 16,269 

Ernga dialect ............ 173 

Grand Total . 16,442 


AUTHOKITIES— 

Dalton, E. T.,— Bescriptice EtlDioIogp of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Korwa Vocabulary by 
Rakhaldas Haidar. 

Driver, W. H. P.,— Notes on some Bolarian (sic.) Tribes. No. II. The Koroas. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. lx. Part i, 1891, pp. 24 and ff. 

Crooke, W.,— A Vocabularg of the Korwa Language. Journal of the .Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixi, 
Part i, 1892, pp. 125 and ff. 

Driver, W. H. P.,— The Korkus. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixi, Part i, 1892, 
pp. 128 and ff. Contains a short Korwa Vocabulaiy. 


It has already been remarked tliat some Korwas use a form of speech which is 

closely related to Mundarl and Santall. That form of the 
Language. dialect will be dealt with later on ; see pp> 157 and ff. I 

shall now turn to the most characteristic form of Korwa, which is spoken in Jashpur and 
Sarguja, the south of Palamau, and in Mirzapur. 

The spt>cimens printed below are far from being satisfactory. They are, however, 
the only foundation for the remarks on Korwa grammar which follow. 

Pronunciation.—The pronunciation is in several particulars the same as in Asuri. 
Thus the initial palatal n is retained, or else changed to y. Compare iidm and yam, get; riir, 
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run. A V sometimes corresponds to an h in Santali and Mundarl; thus, vicJi -Tcen-d, he 
came; village. The semi-consonants have only been marked in the Jashpur 

specimens, and even there in a very inconsistent manner. I have written them in the 
usual way when there were indications to show their existence. I have not, however, 
ventured to aim at consistency with regard'to the marking of them or to the spelling 
generally. 

‘ Give him ’ is oio-ai-me, as in Asuri. Compare also Icldn-d, is, etc. 

Note also the insertion of a zo in forms such as katd-ioacl-i-d, he said to him ; the 
use of the infix n in words such as anamah', thy ; kanalom, last year, etc.; and the 
common tendency to change the semi-consonant t' in verbal forms to d, r and r. Com¬ 
pare kasur-ted-d-ing, I sinned (Jashpur); yam-ker-d, got (Palamau) ; katd-ter-d, said 
(Palamau). Compare the remarks under the head of Ho, on p. 118 above. 

Verbal tenses in the Jashpur specimens frequently end in d ; thus, dyum-ad-d, he 
heard; but katd-icad-d, he said; katd-ter-d-yd, he said. It is impossible to decide 
whether this 5 is a suffixed particle or represents a change of d or e to d. 

There are several other peculiarities and inconsistencies in the spelling. They 
cannot, however, be classed according to definite rules, and I shall therefore only 
draw attention to the fact. The details will be ascertained from the specimens, 

Nouns. —The inflexion of nouns is, mainly speaking, regular, Porms such as 
leaan din-d, in few days, in the Jashpur specimen, apparently contain the same d as the 
verbal forms just mentioned. Postpositions such as A:a (Jashpur), (Palamau), to; 
sudhd, to (Mirzapur and Palamau), are borrowed, and the dialect is, on the whole, no 
more pui’e. Note also the or in words such as apd-td, the father; hopon-tu, the 
son. Compare Santali tdt\ 

Numerals. —The numerals ‘ four ’ and following are borrowed. Instead of pe, 
three, we also find the Aryan tin in Jashpur. 

Pronouns. —The personal pronouns are apparently regular. Thus, ding and ing, 
I; a/c, we (exclusive) ; abu, we (inclusive). Note forms such as my; anamak\ 
thine, and so on. 

In the case of demonstrative pronouns we find the same forms beginning with m 
as in Asuri. Compare hae, mde and wde, he ; man, that, and so forth. 

In the Mirzapur list we find ya-ioa-ne, who ? ya-r-ne, whose ? ya-tha-re, from whom = 
They look like Dravidian loan-words. An initial y does not appear to belou" to the 
Munda languages. TPhat ? is chili or chila, compare Santali chele. 

Verbs. —The verb substantive ispast as in Asuri. In Palamau we 

find forms such as iddn-mi-d, thou art. 

The indefinite future tense is regularly formed. Thus, jom-d, he is eating ; diiriq/- 
kok'-d, he is sitting ; chard-kok'-d, he is standing ; chalao-d, I shall go. 

The usual present tense is formed as in Mundari. Thus, rijh-rang-jom-tan, thev 
feast and eat. In Jashpur td is commonly used instead of tan, and such forms often have 
the meaning of a future. gujuk'-td, I am dying; katae-td, I shall say to him 

Compare Kharia. The suffix td in Jashpur sometimes also has the meaning of past time 
thus, doho-td, was; hol-td, entered. ’ 
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The various stages of past time are denoted by means of the same sufidxes as in 
Santali and Mundari, though we cannot, of course, expect to find instances of all the 
various forms in use in those languages. 

In the first place we have the simple past formed by adding the suffixes erf, ad, en 
(ydn),an. Thus, eew-erf-rf, went; oMJ-orf-i-rf, gave to him; tvesa-en-d, joined; gocW- 
ydn-d, I am beaten ; kud-dn-e, he has come. 

Such forms frequently have the meaning of a present; thus, goj-yan-d, I die ; 
im-yad-d, he gives; chaldo-en-d, goes. 

The Mundari suffix tet' occurs as ted, ted, ter, and ter. Thus, sab-ted-d, I have 
seized ; rangech'-tid-i-d, it hungered him, he was hungry ; sen-ter-d, I have walked ; 
rak'-ter-d, he called. In Palamau we find forms such as yal-yam-te-d, he caught sight 
of him. Compare the forms ending in td in Jashpur mentioned above. Xote also forms 
such as thiirdo-tar-d, collected (Jashpur). In Palamau we also find sen-ten-d, he went, 
and so on. 

The suffix ket\ ken, etc., occurs in forms such as bydh-ked-e-d, he has married her; 
Iddn-kl-d, said; yam-ker-d, got; surtd-ker-d, he came to his senses; goch'-ken-d, be died; 
vich'-ken-d, he has come, and so forth. 

Porms such as tild-gad-d, I have taken ; nam-gad-d, he got, and so forth, apparently 
contain the suffix kat'. 

The remoter past is formed by adding the suffixes let\ ten, etc. Thus, nil-U-d, i.e. 
nil-lich'-d, he saw him; cJialdo-leihd, he went; goj-len-d, he had died, and so forth. 

Note finally forms such as he was found ; tbrd-yb, he went; maniak'-ybt 

he was cutting, and so forth. 

The imperative is regular. Tlius, owai-ml, give him; lidting-icd-ing-me, divide to 
me, etc. In Palamau and Mirzapur we find forms such as asuli-drd, keep me ; jomi-dra, 
eat. 

The noun of agency is formed as in Asuri. Thus, huding-di, the younger. 

The negative particle is me in Jashpur, mine in Mirzapur, and mene or jie in 
Palamau. Compare Kharia. M’e also find nlo in fonns such as alo-i hoi, he did not 
enter. 

It will he seen that Korwa is closely related to Asuri, and there can be no doubt 
regarding its classification as a form of Kherwari. For further details tlie student is 
referred to the specimens which follow. The first is a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son received from Jashpur ; tlie second is a popular tale fro.n Palamau; and 
the third is the statement of an accused person in the Korwa or Korwari of Mirzapur. 
AU the specimens are rather corrupt. They are, however, quite sufficient to allow us to 
judge as to the general character of the dialect. A list of Standard Words and Phrases 
from Mirzapur will be found below on pp. 24], and ff. 
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KHERWlRl. 

Korwa. 

Specimen I. 

(Jashpur State.} 

Mi(t’) hor-rikinak’ bar hor-kin doho-ta. Hndihg-ai beta-t apa-t 

One man-of two men-they-two were. Small-the son-his father-his 

sange kata-ter-a, ‘e baba, del, itado hating-wa-ing-me.’ LSich’-ku 

near said, ‘ O father, please, this-all dividedo-me-thou.' To-the-sons (sic.) 

hating-ad-6 apa-to. Lesan din-6 budingai-yo jamak’ tliurao-tar-a aur 
divideddo-them father-the. Few days-in small-the-alsa all gathered and 

jabar lanka-e sen-ed-a aur jamak’ liating-cbaba-go(t’)-ted-a. Jamak’ 

great distance-he went and all to-distribute-finished-quickly. All 

cliaba-o(k’)-te hana raij-6 bara akal-cn-o, rangecb’-tid-i-y-a. Hae bana 
jinished'heing~on that countrydn heavy famine~arose, it-hnngered-him. He that 
rai 3 -ra(k’) rai(t’)-bor hor sange mesa-en-a. Tab bae bae-ya kata-ter-a-yo, 

country~of one-man man with joined-was. Then he him-to said-he, 

‘ da-me, sukri*ku. sarao-ku-me loyong-bor.’ Tab sukri-ku joni-ke-a bana here 
‘ go, swine feed-them-ihou field-ward.' Then swine ate those husks 
nam-ku-re-do bae jom-ke-a. Man me-i nam-gad-0. Nihu bae surta-ker-a, 
getting-them-if he eaten-would-have. That not-he got. Then he sense-hecame, 
nak’ak’ uri-ka-e kata-ya, ‘ aing baba-ra(k’)-ku jom-ta harwaha-ku nak’ak’ lakan; j 

this wise-he said, 'my father-of-they ate servants this much; 

ing-do ranga-ing gu 3 u(k’)-ta. li)g rim-u(k’i-ta-jrig, baba-kii-irig 

1-on-the-other-hand hungering-I die. I shuU-arise-I, father-to-l 

sen-ta, aru bSe-ka-ing kata-e-ta, “ Bbagwan aike-re kasur-ted-a-ing, am-ka 
go-shall, and him-to-I soy-to-him-shall, “ God near sinned-I, thee-to 
b§. Am beta ab-ing no-boe. Ing-do-bB kowa barwaha rakhao-ing.” ’ H5e 

also. Thy son now-1 not-am. Me-also some servant keep-me." ’ Me 

rim-len-khan apa-taka tora-yo. HSe apM jabar lanka-te bSe nil-b-a, aru 
arisen-having father-near went. Mis father very far him saw-him, and 
kata-ter-a-e, ‘ing beta wai(cb’)-ki-a, mabre-ma.’ jfir-tem-to b5e-ra boto-re sabara 
said-he, 'my son has-come, lo' Running his neck-on embraced 

hoen-o aru taem-te-do aiyok’-ed-i-a. Aru apa-to beta-tae kata-wad-a, ‘ ing 
became and afterwards kissed-him. And father-the son-his said-to, 
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Bhagwan ora(k’)-re-ing kasur-len-a-ihg, am am met’-te. Am ab-do am beta-ing 
God's house-in-l sinner'uoas-l, and thy sight-in. And now thy son-I 
no-boe.’ Tab harwaha-ku apa-t kata-ter-a, ‘ napae napae sonhepe udung-god-o 
not-am.' Then servants father-his said, ^ good good clothes take-out 

mii tik’-re mudam tusing-god-6 am kat-re-m juta tusing-god-o. De abu 
his hand-on ring put-on and foot-on-thon shoe put. Come we 

jom-a-bu, am napae kari-bu. Bohona-do-ing beta goch’-an-ai, kban-o 

eat-shall-we, and well shall-maJce-we. Because-my son died-had-he, now 

jiao-yan; am kere-yan-6, kban-o nam-nen-a.’ Ma-kua man-ku rijb-rang-jom-tan. 

revived; and lost-was, now found-is.' Then they feasting-eating-are. 

Han-mela bSe-ra(k’) marang beta loyong-re dobon-a. Han-mela Si ora(k’)-re 
That-time his big son field-in was. That-time he house-to 

wai(cb’)-ed-a, kban-o mSdar-wiri ayum-ad-o. Am banvaba-ku mit’ bor-e 

came, then drum-dancing heard. And servants{-of) one man-he 

rak’-ter-a am bomor-ted-i-y-a, ‘ nai kareya-tai-y5 ? ’ HSe kata-ter-a, ‘ am 

called and asked-him, ‘ this what-is-being-done ? ’ Be said, ‘ thy 


wag ■wai(cb’)-ki-a, am napae napae kud-an-e, bana-ori am apa-t 

younger-brother come-has, and well well is-come, therefore thy father-his 

jom-a.’ Tab bSe ukik’-an-o am ora(k’)-re me bol-ta. Tab bSe-y-a(k’) 
eats' Then he angry-became and house-in not entered. Then his 
apa-t udun-en-a am tayom-te sudbari-ai-y-6. Beta-to apa-te kata-wad-a, 
father-his out-came and afterwards entreated-him. Son-the faiher-to said, 


‘ namin basar-ing am-ra-ing kam-ter-a; kono din dekba am bukum me-ing tarao- 
‘so-many years-I thy-I service-did; any day see thy order not-I broken- 

agad-a. Hana-re-h5 mi(t’)-got patbru. bon me-m bating-ad-i(n)-ya, no iyar 
have. That-in-even one-piece goat young not-thou gavest-to-me, that friends 

sange ko-ando-ing jom-ki-y-a. Nak’i beta-am 'wai(cb’)-ed ki am bboj-nop-ed-a; 
with feasting-I eat-might. This son-thy came that thou feasted-drank; 

am beta dekba kasbin-ku am jina jom-cbab-ed-a.’ Tab bae baeya 

thy son see harlots thy living feed-finished.' Then he him 

kata-wad-a, ‘e beta, am-ga sab-din ining sange dobon-ta, am ing-i’a(k )-do an 
said, ‘ O son, thou all-days me with art, and mine that 

am-ra(k’). Ale bole man-ted-a, dobona-do am wag gocb’-an-a-i, 

thine. TFe so entertained, because thy younger-brother died-he, 

kban-o jiyao-yan; am kere-yan-o, kban-o nam-nen-a.’ 
and lived; and lost-was, and foimd-was' 


X 
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KHERWAEl. 

Koewa. 

Specimen 11. 


(District Palamau.) 

A POPULAE TALE. 

O bhai, chili-n kahne-a. Tisin iya adija bora(k’) in bor-a ke 

O brother, what-I shall-say. To-day such false fear I fear that 

jekro baya meni tebho-a. Chili-ken-a, ke hola tikin-in 

what-of description not can. What-happened, that yesterday noon-I 

bum dubich’-dubich’ bazar sen-ter-a. Bum-ting kul hedi-gati 

mountain totcards bazar went. Mountain-on tiger very-loudly 

Mumi-an-a. In bonum h5r-ku doho-tan-a, mine bora(k’) hap’-(a)d-i(n)-a. Paran 

roared. We many men were, not fear caught-me. But 

tisih ben bor-te in gedej mama-in tikin mit’-hor sen-ten-a. Jakban 

to-day that way-in I own (?) uncle-my village noon one-man went. When 

bum dubiob’ nai adi sen-ten-a obanak bonum kbar-barao-tira biru sa-re 

mountain towards river bank went suddenly very loud-noise forest side-on 

soti sa-re ajom-ter-a. In-do nayan samjbao-gad-a ke kul rech’-ten-a, aur 

river side-on heard. I thus thought that tiger come-has, and 

in bap’-ter-a. Tij-in taryar dobo-tan-a, mini ausar dobo-jan-a ke 

me caught. Hand-my sword was, not opportunity wasfor-me that 

bokbar-re umn-gad-a, Jing chbatpatao-en-a, boro(k’)-ken-a; katb niar in 

scabbardfrom took-out. Meart-my throbbed, feared; tcood like I 

cbara-kin, kul begar yal-tir-a boke-keri-yan. Jakban cbokoi deri-a in 

stood, tiger without seeing bewildered-became. When little time-passed I 

bena senda yal-wad-e-ya, takhan in yal-tir-a, mit’-tan baram Sonthal baku-ku 
that side looked, then I saw, one old Santdl fishes 
yari-yana soti da(k’) tanaya dobo-tan, wahi bum-teng barilo-jora-yan-a. 

to-kill river water damming was, which hill-top-from falling-was. 

Ti-kiyara je diri 6ta-re adadij-er-a, se-ti diri bis bStb bari 

Therefrom which stones below was-throwing, those stones twenty cubits from 

barbarao ot-re agru-len-a. Jakban ina yal-ter-a, takban kbatir-ten-a; 

sounding ground-on falling-had-been. When this saw, then was-comforted j 

deya pbur-sat-len-a, in ining neya tebbok’ dabayaraya ining sabas kai landa-yan-a. 
again became-active, I myself this matter remembering my courage at laughed. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

What shall I say, brother ? To-day I have had such a shook from false fear that 
I cannot describe it. What happened is this. 

Yesterday I went to the bazaar in the direction of the mountain, and heard the roar 
of a tiger from the mountain. We were many men together, and so I did not fear. 
But to-day at noon, I went alone by the same road to my uncle’s village. When 
I approached the river near the mountain, I heard a very loud noise from the same 
direction. I thought that the tiger had come to catch me. I had a sword in my hand, 
but had no time to draw it from the scabbard. My heart began to beat violently, and I 
was so terrified that I stood like a stock and became quite senseless, though I did not see 
the tiger. After some time I looked in that direction, and I saw an old Santal who was 
damming up the water of the river that came from the top of the mountain, to catch 
fish. He was therefore throwing stones down, and they were falling with a loud sound 
at a distance of twenty cubits. I was then comforted and came to myself, and laughed at 
my own courage. 
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Korwa. 


Specimen 


(District Mirzaptjr.) 


STATEMENT OF AN ACCUSED PEKSON. 


Eupiya Udbegi mine tila-gad-a. Chili-laga tila-tila ? 
^Rupees TJdbegi not took. What-for should-take t 

hor adit kabne*re. In mari 
men false tale-in. 1 old 


Naa mamla polis 
This matter police 


jacbao-kid-a. Ne 
judged. These 

nees-do 

this-year (i.e. always) 

bidik cbor-ko 
many thieves 
dewan bari-tan 
Dewan two 
Hen bor 
This man 


acbcbha banao-kin-a 
well did. 

sab-ted-a. In-on-do 
seized. Me-like 

OTv-ad-i-a. 
gaveto-him. 

mine im-yad-a, 
not will-give. 


rupiya 
rupees 
rupiya*tin 
rupees-my 


Pe-khe 
Three-times 

ita-g-i-do aloi 
other 

Nees-do 
This-year 
nena 
this 


not 

beni 
him 
kbatir 
sake-for 


nokar-yan 
servant-being 

rupiya pao-en-a 
money got. 

rakbwar. 
icatchman. 

sudba rupiya 
to rupees 
naUs-kid-a. 
complained. 


kam 
work 

In 
I 

Kanalom 

Last-year 


assi-y-a. 

asked. 


ori-te kini hor mini nalis-gad-i-ya. 
way-in any man not complaint-made. 

ku-an. En dih-ren-ku bor pe-tan 
be-asked. This place-of-they men three 
miyat’ gbari-re miyat’ hor vecb’-a. 
one moment-in 

tibu-a. 
tell-can. 


En 
This 

bor 
men here 
Ne bor 


Na-an 
This 

bomor- 
may- 

or 

come-have, and 
am sudba chikan 


dib-ren-ku bor 
place-of-they men 

na-an vi(cb’)-kin-a, 


one man will-come. This man thee to the-fact 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I have not taken Udbegi’s money. The matter has been tried by the police, and 
these men bear false witness. I am an old servant and always did my work well. I have 
got rewarded three times. I have seized many thieves, and there is no village watchman 
like me. Last year I lent the Dewan two rupees, and this year I asked him for them. 
He, however, would not pay, and therefore he filed this complaint. Such a complaint has 
never before been made. My fellow-villagers may be asked. Three of them are present 
here, and one more will be here in a moment. He will be able to tell you the truth. 
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It has already been mentioned that some Korwas speak a dialect which is much 
more closely related to Mundari and Santali than is the case with the specimens printed 
above. Two versions of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in this more refined Korwa will 
be printed below. The first has been prepared by the Rev. J. DeSmet, and represents 
the dialect as spoken in Sarguja and Jashpur; the second was taken down in Hazaribagh 
by Messrs. Shaw and Bajray, and is stated to have bean written in the so-called Kbraku 
telok\ i.e.i the language of the Korakii. The word teboh' is commonly used in the 
dialect of the so-called Tisias, a sub-tribe of the Erhga Korwas, See below. There are 
now no speakers of Korwa in Hazaribagh. I have, however, printed the specimen 
because it is a very good one. The semi-consonants are marked with much more 
consistency than in the specimen prepared by Mr. HeSmet where I have restored them 
from Mundari and Santali. Thus I have written tuluch' instead of his tulu'; amak'ak' 
instead of his amacC, thine, and so on. 

Though the two specimens in question do not partake of all the peculiarities of the 
other Korwa specimens there can be no doubt that they represent a closely connected form 
of speech. Thus we find a«amaA;’, thine; Aqpo«-^o, the son; idan-a,\s’,hatin-wad‘kin-a-e, 
he divided to them ; bana-en-a, they do; hudm-aei(ch*), the younger, and so on. Mr. 
DeSmet states that ‘ you two ’ is aban as in Asuri. In his specimen we find forms such 
as mak'-auoa-kad-ko-a, he caused them to kill. We have no instances of a causative 
verb in the other specimens. 

According to Mr. DeSmet the negative particles are ban and ka. The Hazaribagh 
specimen, on the other band, has menei, men, as in the other Korwa specimens. 

Por farther details the specimens themselves should be consulted. 
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[No. 31.] 

MUNDA FAMILY. 

KHERWlEl. 

Korwa. 

Specimen IV. 

(Sev. J. M. DeSmet, 8.J., 1898,) (State Sargtjja.) 

Mit’ hor-ren bar hopon-kia idan-kin-a. Huxin-ifch’) bopon-te apa-t-e 
One man-of two sons were-they-two. Small-the son-the father-his’he 
met-ad-e-a, ‘ aba, in uam-e-a kburji batin-aiii-me.’ Apa-t-do batin- 

said-to-Mm, ^father, I shall-get property divide-to-me' Father-Ms divided- 

wad-kin-a-e. Huvin din-re burin-i(cb’) bopon-te sanama(k’) jawar-ked-te 
to-them-two-he. Few days-in small-the son-the all collected-having 
sanin desom-e sen-yen-a. Han-re acb’-a(k’) kburji etkan kami-re cbaba-parcbi- 
distant country-he went. There his property bad deeds-in finished-com- 

ked-a-e'. Ar sanama(k’)-e cbaba-ke-ate bana disum maran ranga-kan-a, 
pletely-he. And all finished-having that country much famine-stricken-was, 
ar range(ch’)-ed-e-a. Ar-e cbalao-en-a ar bana disum-ren mit’ bor tbao-re-e 
and it-hungered-him. And-he went and that country-of one man place-in-he 
dobo-ken-a. Huni-do acb’-a(k’) ot-re sukri gupi-e kul-ked-e-a. Ar sukri-ko 

stayed. Me his field-in swine to-feed-he sent-him. And swine 

jom-ad-e-a(k’) lupu-te lacb’ bi-o(k’)-a-e nam-la(k’)-e, ar okoe-bo ban-ko 
eating husks-with belly shall-be-filled-he wished, and anyone not-they 

em-ad-e-a. Ar-e uru-keate-e men-ked-a, ‘ apu-in-a(k’) ora(k)’-re timin 
gave-to-him. And-he reflected-having-he said, 'father-my-of house-in how-many 
dasi-ko-a(k’) pura lad men-a, in-do ne-re range(ch)’-tin gocb’-tan-a. Birid-ko(k’)- 

servants-of much bread is, I here hunger-with-I dying-am. Arise-shall- 

a-in apu-iii tbao-in sen-o(k’)-a ar, “e baba,” met-ai-a-in, “ sirima- 

I father-my place-I go-shall and, “ 0 father,” say-to-him-shall-I, “ heaven- 

rea(k’) ar am tbao-re etka-ked-a-in; taiom-te-do am-reui(cb’) bopon leka 

of and thy presence-in sinned-1; henceforth thee-of son like 

in-do na-lage. Am-reni(ch’j dasi lekan-te doho-ka-ifi-me.” ’ Ar-e 

I-indeed not-at-all. Thee-of servant like keep-me-thouF ’ And-he 

birid-yan-a ar apa-t-e sen-nam-ked-e-a-e. Oro pura sanin-re apa-te-e 
ay'ose and father-his-he went-found-him-he. And great distance-at father-the-he 
nel-ilam-ked-e-a, oro daia-wad-e-a, oro nir-daram-ked-e-a-e oro bambud-ked-e-a-e, oro 
see-got-him, and pitied-him, and ran-mel-him-he and embraced-him-he, and 

cbo(k)’-cbo(k)’-ked-e-a-e. Hopon-te kora-do, ‘e baba,’ met-ad-e-a-e, ‘ sirima-rea(k’) 
Tepeatedly-kissed-him-he. Child-the boy, ‘ 0father' said-to-him-he, ‘ heaven-of 
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ar am thao-re etka-ked-a-in ; taiom-te-do am-reni(cb’) hopon leka in-do na-lage.* 
and thy pi’esence-in sinned-1; henceforth thee-of son like I not-at-all.^ 

Apa-te-do ach’-ren dasi-ko-e met-ad-ako-a, ‘sob-ate bugi li 3 a(k’) agu-tab-pe, 
Father-the his servants-he said-to-them, ‘ all-front good cloth bring-quickly-ye, 
oro lija(k’)-e-pe; oro ti-re mudam, oro kata-re juta tnsin-ai-pe, oro 

and clothe-him-ye; and hand-on ring^ and foot-on shoe ^put-on-him-ye, and 

bormo-akad-e bachru agu-e-pe, ina(k)’-goi-e-pe; iom-nu-ka-te-bun susun-a. 
fattened calf hring-it-ye, cut-dead-it-ye; eaten-drunh-having-we dance-shall. 
Ni hopon-in kora gocb’-len-a-e, oro jivid-ruar-kan-a-e; ad-len-a-e, oro 

This child-my hoy died-had-he, and alive-returned-has-he; lost-was-he, and 

natn-ruar-kan-a-e.’ Ar-ko jorn-nu-susun-ked-a. 

fonnd-again-has-been-he.' And-they ate-drank-danced. 


lVIaran-ni(cb*) kora bopon-do ot-re-e dohon-kan-a. Oro-e ruar-kan-a ora(k)’ 

Great-the hoy child field-in-he teas. And-he returned house 

iapa(k’)-re bij-u(k’)-leii-a-e, oro serefi-kan susun-kaii-ko-a(k’) sari-e anum-ked-a. 

near came-he, and singing dancing-men-of sound-he heard. 

Himi-do mit’ dasi-e ra(k)’-ked-e-a oro, ‘ chet’-ko bana-en-a ? ’ men-te 
He one servant-he called-him and, ‘ what-they do ? ’ saying 

kuli-ked-e-a-e. Dasi-do, ‘boko-m kom bueb’-kan-a-e,’ met-ad-e-a-e, 

asked-him-he. Servant, ‘‘younger-hrother-thy hoy come-has-he,' said-to-him-he, 

‘ apu-m-do asul-akan bachra-e mak’-aka-wad-e-a; boko-m bugi-bugi 

‘father-thy fatted calf-he killed-has-for-him; younger-hrother-thy loell-icell 
iiam-ruar-kan*a-e, men-te.’ Marafi-ni(cb’) bopon-do kise-yen-a*e oro ora(k’) 
found-again-is-he, saying' Big-the son angry-hecame-he and house 
bolo(k’)-te ka-e fiam-la(k’). Apa-t-do urun-khon-te ini-e binti-ad-e-a. 

enter-to not-he wished. Father-his come-out-having him-he remonstrated-to-him. 


Hnni-do apa-te-e met-ad-e-a, ‘ ilele-me, iii pura sirima-re ama(k’)-in kami- 
He father-the-he said-to-him, 'see, I many years-in thy-I work- 
agn-ad-a, oro ama(k’) miat’ kaji-ho ka-iii taram-ked-a. En-re-o in 
carried-on, and thy one word-ecen not-I transgressed, That-in-even I 
gati-ko tnlncb’ in kbnsina men-te mit’ merom bopon ka-m em-ad-in-a. 

friends with I might-feast saying one goat young not-thou gavest-to-me. 

Ne bopon-me-do etkan kuri-ko tulucb’ ach’-a(k’) khurji jom-cliaba-keate 

This son-thy bad women with own property eat-finished-having 

bueb’-kan-re, miat’ motao-ked-i baebru ini men-te-m ma(k’)-awa-kad-ko-a.’ 
come-having-in, one fatted calf him saying-thou to-kill-causedst-them.' 


Apa-t-do, ‘ e bopon,’-e met-ad-e-a, ‘ am-do sab dine 
Father-the, ‘O son,'-he said-to-him, ‘thou all days 

oro sab ina(k’)-a(k’) sab ama(k’)a(k’). Maran 
and all mine all thine. Big 

kbnsi-o(k’)-do bucb’-len-a. Ni boko-m 

to-feast came. This younger-hrother-thy 

vid-mar-kan-a-e; ad-len-a-e, oro ilam-ruar-kan-a-e, 
returned-has-he; lost-was-he, and found-again-is-he. 


ill tbao-re-m dobon-a, 
my place-in-thou art, 
jojoma(k’) banao oro 

feast to-prepare and 

goch’-len-a-e, oro ji- 
died-had-he, and alive- 

men-te.’ 

saying.' 
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MUNDA FAMILY. 

KHERWARI. 

Koewa. 

Specimen V. 

(Jlessrs, 8> P. Shaw and S. Bajray, 1898.) 


(Disteici Hazaeibagh.) 


Mia(t’)-Iior hor bare-gote kora chondich’ hopon-wan-a. He-kin-te 

One-person man two boy children sons-were-to-Mm. These-ttoo-in 

hudinicb’ iiopon-to apat-tet’*e kahn-wad-e-a, ‘ apa bo, amak’ dhan- 

small-the son father-his-the-he said-to-him, ^father O, thy property- 

me-se in-ak’ hisa hatiu-wau-me.’ Ena-wari-do anecb-rak’ dban-e 
in-from my share divide-to-me-thou) Then self-of property-he 

batin-wat’-kin-a. Bonutn din-do menei dobo-gan-a, budiii-aeicb’ bopon-tu 

divided-to-them-two. Many days not passed-for-him, small-the son 

tamani jama-ket’-te sangin des-e cbalao-yen-a, aur bante-re luchpan- 

went, and there riotousness- 


dban-e urao-bani-ked-a, bena- 

property-he spent-icasted, that- 

meni garib-yen-a. Aur men 

he destitute-became. And he 


all collected-having distant country-he 
te dban-tae-do-e urao-ted-a. Taman 

with property-his-he spent. All 

■wari-do hina des-re akal-ted-a-e, aur 

ajter that country-in famined-he, and 

mia(t’) hor tbao sen-ka-te doho-tan-a-e. Meni bor-do anech’-ra(k’) khet-re 

one man place gone-having stayed-he. That man self-of field-in 

snkri cbarawu kol-ted-e-a. Aur meni bor-do sukri jomeyat’-ware busu(p’)-tu 

swine to-feed sent-him. And that man swine eating-from husks-the 

jom-gi sane-ad-e-a. Aur kanae boro men-ko ow-ae-tan-a. Hena- 

to-eat wish-seized-him. And any man not-they gicing-to-him-were. That- 

Tivari hani bor-do cbet’-do pakrao-en-a aur meni bor-do kabri-ted-a-e, ‘ inak’ 

after that man mind caught and that man said-he, ^my 

apu-fi-ren-ko timin nokar-ko jome-a(k’) wari-do adik-te-ko name-yat’-a, 

father-my-of-they how-many servants food from more-they get, 

aur in-do rengech’-te-n gujuk’-tan-a. In rim-kok’-te apu-n-thao in senuk’-a 
and I hunger-in-I dying-am. I arisen-having father-my-place I go-shall 

aur in tebog-e-a, “apa bo, in-do Bbagwan maran-re aur am maian-re-ii 

and I say-to-him-shall, '^father O, I God before and thee before-I 

pap-kef-a, aur in-do am bopon ghaite-do mene-n bujhaok’-tan-a. Aur in-ho 

sinned, and I thy son worthy not-I feel-myself And me also 
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pitied-Mm, 

chok’-yad-e-a-e. 

kissed-him-he. 


aur 

and 


nokar-ko hai-te rakhao-tad-in-me.’” Hena-wari rim-ken-te apa-t tha-re 
servants like keep-me-thou” ’ That-after arisen-having father-his place-he 

sen-en-a-e. Aur sangin-wari nel-nam-ked-i-te apa-t-do-e ach’ 

went-he. And distance-at to-see-got-having-him-on father-hig-he himself 

moh'-wae-tan-a, aur nir-sen-ken-te hotok’-tu-re khaori-ked-i-te ach’ 

and run-gone-having neck-on embraced-having-him-on himself 

Aur hopon apa-t-tu kahri-wad-e-a, ‘apa ho, in-do Bhagwan 

And son father-his said-to-him, ‘■father 0, I Qod 

marah-re aur am marah-re-in pap-ket’-a, aur in-do am hopon ghaite-do mene-n 

before and thee before-I sinned, and I thy son worthy not-I 

bujhaok'-tan-a.’ Hena-wari-do apa-t-do nokar-ko-tae kahri-wat’-(ko-)a-e,‘sagro chirak’ 

feel-myself: That-after father-his servants-his said-to{them)-he, ‘ III clothes 

wari chikana chirak’ niwar-ka-te ak-ke-te dhuti-y-e-pe; aur meni ti-re 

from good cloth taking-out bringing put-on-him-ye; and his hand-on 

abo-do-bo jomok’-a, ar-bo 
voe-we shall-eat, and-we 
chele-lagit’, in hopon-do goch’-yan-a, phin-e jiwaok’- 

what-for, my son died-for-7ne, again-he alive- 

phin-e nam-keyen-a.’ Hena-wari-do sagro-ko kusi-yen-a. 

again-he found-has-been: That-after all-they merry-made. 

hopon-tu-do khet-re-e doho-tan-a. Ena-wari-e hijuk’-tan-a 

son field-in-he was. That-after-he came 

orak’-i teyak’-bahchao-ket’-a, hena-wari-do baja-e anjom-ket’-a, ar-ko enech’- 

house-he near-catne, that-after tnusic-he heard, and-they dancing- 

tan-a, bina gul-i anjom-ket’-a. Aur anech’-renich’ mia(t’) hor nokaru-do-e 

were, that sound heard. And self-of me man servant-he 

rak’-ked-i-te ach’ homori-yad-e-a-e, ‘ noa-do-ko chele-yen-a ? ’ Hini 
called-him-having him asked-him-he, ‘ these-things what-ure?" Se 

kahri-tet’-a-e, ‘ amak’-ai(ch’) bhae-do-e me(ch)’-ken-a, aur amak’ai(cli’) apu-m-do 
‘ thy brother-he come-has, 

khaena-e isin-ket’-a, en-te meni-do 

food-he cooked-his, this-for him 

khis-en-a, aur bhitar-do mene-i 

angry-became, and inside iwt-he 

baber-re uduh-ken-te manao-ted-e-a-e. 

outside come-out-having entreated-him-he. 

‘ nel-eh-me apa, namin baris-do-in 
look-at-me-thou father, so-many years-1 


angtbi aur kata-t-re panabi tusin-wae-pe; 
ring and foot-his-07i shoe put-on-him-ye; 
kusik’-a, 

shall-make-merry, 

kan-a; at’-len-a, 
became; lost-was, 

Bade-aei(cb’) 

Elder-the 


said-he, 
jakar jakar 
good good 

wari-do-e 
on-he 

apa-t-do 
father-his 

■wad-e-a, 
to-him, 

amak’ kabri-do mene-fi tarao-gat’-a. Aur am-do 

thy word not-I broken-have. And thou 

bopon-bo mene-m em-gad-in-a je gate-ko 

young-even not-thou given-hast-to-me that friends 


aiid thy father-thy 

besmi pao-ket’-a-e.’ Hana- 
well received-he: Thaf- 
bolo-gan-a. Hena-wari-do 
entet'ed. That -on 

Meni apa-t-tet’-e kahri- 
Se father-his-he said- 
sewa-yet'-me-a, aur kabhi 
serve-thee, and ever 
kabbi mia(t’)-tah merom 
ever 07ie goat 

sudba-n kusien menu(k’). 

with-I merry might-be. 


Y 
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Nei hopon-me-do, cMnari-ko sudha amak’ dhan-do-e jom-ket’-a, hai 
This son-thy, harlots voith thy property-he devoured, he 

meiuk’-mejuk’-te chikan-chikanak* kkaena-em taiyar-ket’-a.’ Apa-t - meni 
coming'coming-on good-good food-thou preparedst’ Father-his him 
kakri-wat’-a, ‘ o beta, namen dinu in huda-m dohon-tan-a. Aur je 

said-to-him, ‘ O son, so-rmny days me icith-thou art. And what 

in-ak’ idana-do anam-ak’-a. Hena-wari-do jarur-me kusi-kok’-te-m dohon-a, 
mine is thine-is. That-on proper-thou merry-making-thou shotdd'le, 
chele-lagit’, am-ak’ bhae-do-e goch’-len-a, phin-e jiwao-ken-a; ach’ at’- 

what-for, thy hrother-he died-had, again-he alive-hecame; he lost- 

len-a-e, pbin-e nani-ken-a.’ 
had-been-he, again-he found-wasJ 
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ERNGA or SINGLT. 

The Erhgas are a sub-tribe of the Korwas. lu Sarguja they are stated to be divided 
into two sub-castes, the Biranjhias and the Tisias. 

Erhga has only been returned as a separate dialect from the Jashpur State. Loeal 
estimates give 500 as the number of speakers. At the last Census of 1901, 173 speakers 
were returned, viz., 18 in Ranchi and 155 in the Chota Nagpur Tributary States. 

The specimens forwarded from the Jashpur State are not good enough to allow us to 
arrive at certainty about all details. This much, however, is certain that the Erhga of 
Jashpur is essentially identical with the so-called Korwa of that State. "We find the same 
use of b instead of a or e in verbal tenses, and the same change of t' to d, d, r, and r. 
Thus, misd-en-d-yb, he joined; emek'-wad-i-d-yb, he has given a feast for him ; kasur-ted- 
d, I sinned ; tdtdn-kir-iii-d, Santali tetan-ked-in-d, I became thirsty ; mardo-tir^i-yd, he 
placed him. Compare further icaich', come; wdtu, village ; nir, run ; ndm, get, etc. 

The inflexion of nouns and pronoims is the same as m Korwa. Compare mit' 
hbr-rekem, one man-of; rdij-b, in the country ; am-rak' and anam-rak', thy; apd-t, his 
father ; apa-tam, thy father ; boho-tuku, their sister ; apd-tb, the father, and so forth. 

With regard to demonstrative pronouns we may note hae, mae, that; mand, this 
thing ; hdnd, that, etc. ‘ Who ? ’ is iyeid, and ‘ what ? ’ chilak. 

The conjugation of verbs is the same as in Korwa. Thus we find the same dropping 
of the final n of verbal tenses. Compare iddn-d and idd, is ; dbhb-td, was. Idd is further 
abbreviated to dd, when used as a copula. Th\is, Kasmir tnmin laukak'-dd, how far is Ka^- 
mir ? am habd orak'-ve tumin hetd-ku-dd, how many sons are there in your father’s house ? 

The suflfix tan, td, is commonly used to form a presenter future. Thus, sen-td, I go, 
I shall go \ jbm-tan-d-ihg, I shall eat. A form such as katdwn-ki-y-d, I shall be called, 
seems to contain the conjunctive suflfix ke. JFd, died is the well-known Aryan 
causative suffix. 

The various suflfixes denoting past time are used as in Korwa. The set et\ at\ cn, 
an, occurs in forms such as sen-ed-d, he went; diidiik’’-ar-i-yd, he suckled him ; hating- 
bd-b, i.e., hdtihg ioad-d, he divided; mesd-eii-d-yb, he joined ; ukik’-yan-d-yb, he got 
angry ; hajhdo-yen-d, he was ensnared ; gocli -nen-d, he died. 

The A-suflfix is likewise in common use. Compare waicli-ki-yd-yb, he came ; tdtdh- 
Air-wl-d, I am thirsty; d«rM/j’-/ay-a, he is sitting; hdm-gad-b, he got; bblb-gan-d, he 
entered. The initial g of such suffixes is, however, perhaps often miswritten for y. 

The following are instances of the t suflfix, kosur-ted-d, I have sinned ; katd-ted-d, 
katd-ter-d, he said ; turdo-tar-d, he coflected, and so forth. 

Compare further forms such as sbdbr-len-d, he arrived ; tbrdyb and turdyd, he went; 
tbrd-kii, they went, etc. 

The imperative is regular, but no suffix is added in order to indicate the subject; 
thus, rakhdw-ihg, keep me ; uaw-dihg, seek for me. Note forms such as jbm~bti, let us 
eat; tusih-gbdb, put on him. 

Different verbal bases are apparently formed as in Santali and Mundari. Compare 
Jbjbni, eat; tik’l and til, cover, etc. 

The negative particle is me as in Korwa. 

Eor further details the student is referred to the specimens which foUow. The first 
is the beginning of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The second is a popular- 
tale. I have corrected obvious mistakes and tried to introduce consistency in the 
spelling. In other respects I have left the specimens as I got them. 

Y 2 
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I No. 33.] 


MUNDA FAMILY. 

KHEEWlEl. 

Koewa. 


Specimen I. 


ERNGA OE SiNGLI DlALECr. 


(State Jashpur.) 


T Vri t* hor-rekena 

One man-of 

kat-ter-a-yo ki, ‘ e 

said that, ‘ 0 


bar hor-king 
two sons (sic.) 
aba, 
father, 


Laicb’-ku apa-to hating-6d-o. 
Sons father-the divided. 

tabs jabar lanka-e sen-ed-a-e, 
and very far-he went-he, 

saba5-te ham raij-o jabar 


doho-ta. Huring beta-t apat-te 
were. Small son-his father-his-to 
de itado hahating hating-wa-ing-me.’ 
please this-all share divide-to-me-thou.’ 

Lesan dino huribg beta-t jhari turao-tar-a 
Few days-in small son-his all collected 
ar jhari jom-ku hatihg-saba-go-ted-a. .Jhari 
and all eatables distribute-finished. All 
akal-en-a. Eahgech’-a, guju(k’)-ta. Nihu-do 


spent-m that country-in heavy famined. Starved, 
hSe hana raij-ri mit’-hor hor sahge mesa-en-a-yo. 

he that country-in one-man man toith joined-was-he. 


died. Then 

Tab hae hae-ya(k’) 
Then he his 


sukri sarawa 

I6y6hg-re 

warwon-ed-i-6 

. Tab sukri-ku jom-ke-a, 

hana 

here 

swine to-tend 

field-in 

sent-him. 

Then swine ate, 

those 

husks 

nam-re-do jom-ke-a. Me 

nam-gad-o. 

Taem-te-do 

6hg6l-ted-a-y6 

ach’-me 

man- 

getting-in 

ate. Not 

got. 

Afterwards 

came-to-senses 

his 

mind- 


ar 


hae-ka-ing 


re kata-ted-a, ‘ aihg baba-ra(k’)-ku harwaha-ku jabar-ko 
in said, ‘ my father-of-they servants much-they 

Ihg-do rahga-ihg gajuk’-ta. Ihg riin-u(k’)-ta-ing 
I hunger-I 
ta ar 

shall and him-to-I 
am met’-te. Am beta 
thy eye-in. Thy son 
madhe-re mit’-hor 
among one-man 

HSe-ya(k’) apa-t 
Mis father 


sen- 

go- 


pawa-ta-ku jom-ta. 

get-they eat. 
apa-hg-ka-ing 

die. I arise-shall-1 and father-my-near-I 

kata-e-ta, “ Bhagwan-ka-ihg kasur-ted-a-ihg ar 
say-to-him-shall, “ God-to-I sin-did-I and 

chelema-hg kata-wa-ki-y-a ? Ihg am am-a(k’) harwaha 
can-be-called ? JMe thou thy servants 
Hae rem-nen-a-yo apa-taka torayo. 
Me arose father-near went. 

nil-li-ya-yo. Nil-li-ya, khan-6 s6ga-wad- 
saw-him. Saw-htm, then pity-cante^ 


how-I 
rakhaw-ihg.” ’ 
keep-me.” ’ 

jabar lahka-te 
very far 


i-ya, nir-sen-ed-a-yo temto hoto-te sab-tar-a-yo maik’-yok’-aiyok’-ad-i-yo. 
.to-him, ran-went then neck-on seized him-kissed. 
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{No. 34.] 

MUNDA FAMILY. 

• • 

KHERWARI. 

Kobwa, 

Specimen 11. 


Hekga OB, SiNGLi Dialect. 


(State Jashpue.) 


A POPULAR TALE. 


Barah bahin-ku dohon-en-a. To barh-5 babin aku salah-nen-a, ‘do-bu 

Twelve sisters were. Then twelve-the sisters they agreed^ ‘well-we 

pahar, bSs-pahar-bu sen. Helet-bn decb’-a-bu jom.’ 

mountain^ lamhoo-mountain-we shall-go, Sprouts-we gather-shall-we to-eat' 

Decb’-dech’-te jama-kd olok’ perecb’-an. To barah babin-re mit’-hor 6do* 

Gathering-in all baskets were-filled. Then twelve sisters-in one-person child- 

re dohon-a. ‘Do-bu nibu>do ora{k’)-bu dewer. Taha-do nihu 6lok’-bn rem.’ 

with was. ‘ Well-we now home-we shall-go. Then now baskets-we raise' 

Chbedola bobo-tuku-era jawa-janame-an. Aku sen-a. ‘Ing 6l6k’-pe 

Youngest sister-their-female was-delivered. They go. ‘ My basket-you 
rem-got’, dai. Rem rem.’ ‘Na-re rem ana-do ero/ kata-ted-a. ‘To 

raise-quickly, sister. Raise raise.' ‘ Now raise that yourself* 

helet-ing go (k’)-le-kan-re-do ing jom-tan-a-ing. Nak’yo 

sprouts-I carry-if I 

Helet-s6kla-re»d5 

Sprouts-hnsks-in shall-cover-outright-I.' 

sail dohon-a. To sail kata-ted-a, 

bison 
cbila 
what 


said. ‘ Then 

balak demba-inir 
young baby-I 

tikT-atu-insr.* 


1 eat-shall. This 

go(k’)-le-kan-re-do ranga-ing gujuk’-ta. 
carry-if hungev-I die-shalJ, 

Til-tir-i-kan tora-ku. Boi-re 

Covering-it-when went-they. Wood-in 
‘ raba re pawan raja, matak’-a 
‘ hold-hard O wind king, hear 
ayum-ham-ted-a, ‘ manwa hon uri ai-re. 

to-hear-got, "man child like Oh. 

asul-i.’ Batlian-re marao-tir-i-ya-do, sail sara-tora-ya. ‘Tuwa tatan-kir-in-a 

will-keep-it.' Cattle-pen-in put-it, bison graze-went. ‘ Milk thirsty-made-me 
tirri aya.’ Sonkema baswu. Kbui- khnde singh jbSte dar totaya 6t 
0 mother.' Golden flute. Hoofs trampled horns shook branches broke earth 

dolaon-e barah got pabar ghas ae sarao-len-a, barah pukri dak’ nu-ted-a, 
shook twelve piece mountains' grass he grazed, twelve ponds' water drank, 

sodor-len-a, demba-ka duduk’-ar-i-ya. Ae hara-len-a. Aiing ghok-tid-i-ya, ‘ e aya, 
came, child suckled. He grew-up. Mother said, ‘ 0 mother. 


was. Then bison said, 
sabad ? ’ Sara-najikao-aen-a, to 
sound Graze-approach-did, then 
Lutur-te-ing gok’-gi-ing. Na-ing 
Ear-with-I carry-shall-I. Now-I 
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pair! uaw-a-ihg, tusinge-ta; sonhe kija-wa-ihg, sSlie-ta-ihg. Sail 

pairl seeh-for-me, shall-put-on; clothes huy-for-me, shall-ioear-V Bison 

sara-toraya. Hana tayam-te sail de-hoi’-te lior sod6r>leii'a. Baiii 

graze-ioent. That after bison following man came. Enemy 

hor loha suti tula*ted-a-e. Char khot kunti ropa-ted-a-e. Kak’-tid-i, 

man iron nails made-he. Four corners nails fastened-he. Called-hirn, 

‘tirri aya.’ Son-ker niurli ayum-ted-a-e. Sail sodor-leu-a. Sagro pakhi 

‘ 0 mother.' Golden flute heard-he. Bison came. Ail sides 

kindra, kaia pakhi dura-to. Sari-6 khSt ret’-yan-a. ‘Ihg-do, ava, 
went-round, which side entrance. Four corners shut-were. ‘ Me, mother^ 

sor hor ret’-kid-ih-a, harao-kid-ifl-a sandal herel ghumao-kid-in-a.’ Hinmin-re 

thief man shut-in-me, stole-me base man hemmed-in-me.' Ihat-time-in 

ehga-t sail dak’-yan-aik {sic.) l6ha-suri-re bajhao-yen-a. Tayam-te-da 

mother-his bison cntangledAeing iron-miils-in ensnared-was. Afterwards 

lehda-yen-a. Hanak’-ra era lafli katay-a, ‘ bolok ’-waich’-me sandal 
fell-down. This-on female child says-to-him, ^enter-come base 

herel. Ehga-ihg-do net’-kid-i-ya. Ab-do asul-ihg-me, na-laga, ehga-ihg-ra 

man. Mother-my killedst-her. Eow keep-me-thou, this-fcr, mother-my-of 

jiu harao-go(ch’)-ted-a.’ 
life took-killedst.' 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time twelre sisters agreed to go to the mountain and gather bamboo 
shoots to eat. So they did so, and their baskets were all filled. One of the twelve 
sisters was with child. When they were going to take their baskets and return home, 

t he youngest sister was delivered, and asked them to take her basket, but they told her 

to do so herself. She reflected, ‘ if I take the basket with me, I shall have some¬ 
thing to eat; if I take the child, I shall die from hunger. I will cover it with shoots 
and husks.’ After having covered the child they went off. 

jS'ow there was a bison in the forest. He said, ‘ O wind-god, what is the sound 
I hear ? ’ He came nearer grazing, and he heard, ‘ it is like a c hil d ; I shall take and 
carry it on my ears, and tend it.’ He placed it in an enclosure and went to graze. 
Ihe child cried, ‘I am thirsty, 0 mother, and want some milk.’ He gave him a golden 
flute.^ With trampling hoofs, shaking its horns, breaking the branches of the trees, and 
shaking the earth, the bison grazed up the grass of twelve mountains and drank up the 
water of twelve ponds, and then came and suckled the child. It grew up and said 
to the mother, ‘ O mother, go and look out for a Fairi for me, I will put it on ; go and 
buy clothes for me, I will wear them.’ The bison went to graze, and a man came 
after it. The wicked man made iron spikes and fixed them at aU the four corners of the 
enclosure. The child called, ‘ O mother.’ The bison heard the sormd of the golden 
flute. He came and went to all cornere to look for the entrance, but they were all shut. 
Said the child, ‘ a wicked man has shut me up and hemmed me in.’ Then the bison was 
entangled in the spikes and fell down. Said the child, ‘ enter, O wicked man; you have 
killed my mother, and now you must keep me, because you have taken my mother’s life.’ 

* The text is wrong. The sense seems to he that the hisca &a\e the child a golden flute which it blew when it wanted 
to call the bison. 
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KORKO. 

The Kurkus ave the westemmost Munda tribe. Their dialect is spoken by about 
100,000 indiriduals. 

The word Kurku is the plural of koro, a man, which word is identical with Mundari 

hdrd, SantaTi har, a man. The dialect is occasionally called 
Name of the dialect. Koro jidrsJ, the Persian (*.e. non-Indo-Aryan language) of 

the Kdrds. 

The home of the Kurkus are the Satpura and Mahadeo Hills. Proceeding from the 

west we find them in the south of Nimar and in the Kalibhit 

Area Within which spoken. 

and Kajaborari forests in the south-west of Hoshangabad, and 
further in the district of Betul, where they are most numerous in the western portion on 
the Tapti. Farther east they are found in the Mahadeo Hills in the north of Chhind- 
wara. From the south-eastern corner of Betul the frontier line crosses into Berar, 
where Kurkus are thinly scattered in the Morsi taluka of Amraoti, while they are found 
in considerable numbers in the Melghat Taluka of Ellicbpur and the adjoining parts of 
Akola. There are only very few speakers foimd outside this area. Some Kurkus were 
originally returned from the Sarguja State in Chota Nagpur under the name of Korku. 
It has already been mentioned that Korku is, in this case, a miswriting for Kora-ku, one 
of the names used to denote the Korwas. 

There is only one suh-dialect of Kurku, the so-called Muwasi, spoken in Chhindwara. 

It does not differ much from ordinary Kurku. The Nahali 
dialect of Nimar is now a mixed form of speech. There 
are, however, some indications which point to the conclusion that the original base of 
the dialect was related to E urku, and Nahali will therefore be dealt with in connexion 
with this language. It is different from Nahari, a broken form of HaPbi spoken in the 
Kanker State, and from Nahari, a Bhil dialect spoken in Nasik and Sargana, 

The number of speakers of Kurku has been estimated for the purposes of this 

Number of speakers. Surv''Cy as follows ‘—• 

Central Provinces— 

Hoshangabad and Makrai ...... 2.5,300 

Nimar ......... 5,700 

Betul . 31,100 

Chhindwara ......... 8,360 

Total Central Provinces . 70,760 

Berar— 

Amraoti ......... 4S0 

Akola ......... 1,434 

Ellichpur ....... . 35.010 

Total Uerak . .36,924 

GRAND TOTAL , 107,684 

The Nimar figures include the speakers of Nahali. 
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The Mnwasi suh-dialect was returned from Chhindwara, The number of speakers 
has been estimated at 4,000. By adding that figure to those given above for Kurku we 
arrive at the following total:— 


Knrka proper ........ 107,684 

Muwasi ......... 4,000 


Total . 111,684 

The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were as follows :— 

Central Provinces— 

Mandla ......... 14 

Hoshangabad ........ 10,039 

Nimar .......... 17,220 

Betnl.21,973 

Chhindiivai-a ......... 1,766 

Nagpur .. 12 

Makrai ......... 1,646 


Total Central Provinces . 52,670 

Berar— 

Ami-aoti ........ . 668 

Akola .......... 594 

EUichpur . ........ 27,080 

Basim .......... 1 


Total Berar . 28,343 

Central India— 

Bhopal Agency ........ 41 

Bhopawar Agency ....... 1 

Total Central India . 42 

Assam ............ 208 

Muwasi of Chhindwara ......... 6,412 


AUTHORITIES— 


Total . 87,675 


VoYSET, H. W.,— Vocabulary of Goand and Cole Words. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xiii, Part i, 1844, pp. 19 and £F. Reprinted in The Ethnology of India. By Mr. Justice 
Campbell. Ibidem, Vol. xxxv, Part ii, Supplementary Number, 1866, Appendix E., pp. 266 and f 

Hislop, Rev. Stephen, —Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces. Edited 
with notes and preface by B. Temple. [Nagpore] 1866. Part ii contains Mr. Voysey’s 
vocabulary, and part ii. Appendix 8, a comparison between ‘ Kuri or Muasi ’ and Santali. 

Beames, J.,—Outlines of Indian Philology, with a map shewing the distribution of Indian languages 
Calcutta, 1867. Appendix A contains numerals in Coour, Gond, etc. 

Elliott, [Sir] Charles Alfred, —Eeport on the Land Bevenue Settlement of the Eistrict of Hoshangabad 
Central Provinces. Allahabad, 1867. Notes on the Kiirkus on pp. 250 and ff. Vocabulary and 
grammatical notes on pp. 265 and ff. 

Hunter, W. W., — A Comparative Eictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London ISCS 

[Ltall, Sir A. J.,]— Beport of the Ethnological Committee on Papers laid before them, and upon 
examination of specimens of Aboriginal tribes brought to the Jubbulpore Exhibition of 1866 67 
Nagpore, 1868, Part ii, p. 114 ; Part iii, pp. 3 and ff., 8 and ff., 17, 

Ramsay, W., — Oonds and Kurhus, Indian Antiquary, Vol. i, 1872, pp. 128 and f. 

Dalton, Edward Tuite, — Eescriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1874. Contains a Kuri or 
Muasi vocabulary by Rakhal Das Haidar. 

Campbell, Sir George, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874, pp. 110 and ff. 

CuST, R. H.,—Grammatical Eote and Vocabulary of the Eor-M, a Kolarian Tribe in Central India 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xvi, 1884, pp. 164 and ff. From 
manuscript left by the Rev. Alb. Norton. 

Ward, E. F,, —Notes on the Kurhus. I do not know where this work has been published. 

Driver, W. H. P.,—The Kcrhus. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixi, Part i 1892 
pp. 128 and ff. ’ ’ 
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Drake, Rev. John, — The Story of the Prodigal Son translated into the Kiirku Language. [ Communi¬ 
cated by G. A, Grierson, Ph.D., C.I.E., I.C.S.] Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. Ixvi, Part i, 1897, pp. 192 and f. 

^ Eoro shiring do Dhardnipustaho mdndi. Kiirkil Hymns and Bible Words. 1897. 

Grammar of the Kurkii Language. Calcutta, 1903. 

Konow, Sten, _ The Kurkii Dialect of the Munifa Family of Speech. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

Society, 1904, pp. 423 and ff. 


Kurku has no written literature, but many old songs have been preserved. The 

Gospel of St. Mark has been translated into the dialect by 
the Rev. John Drake. 


Language and Literature. 


Kurku is a dialect of the same kind as Kbaria and Juang. It has not, however, 
been influenced by Aryan dialects to the same extent as those forms of speech, and is 
more closely related to Kherwari than they are. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Drake’s grammar Kurku is a comparatively well-known 
dialect, and I shall therefore only draw attention to some few characteristic points. For 
further details Mr. Drake’s book should be consulted. 


Pronunciation* —The phonetical system is, broadly, the same as in Santali. B and 
o have two sounds each, as is also the case in Santali. Thus, hej-ag-dten, coming from, 
after he had come; Icdrd, a man ; ml~kdr, someone. In these examples d denotes the 
open sound of ai in ‘ pair,’ and e the sound of a in ‘ table'; a is the a in * all,’ and d 
the 0 in ‘ bone.’ There is also a deep guttural a which apparently corresponds to the 
neutral a of Santali. It is represented by the sign q ; thus, «-«, yes. 

Short and long vowels are often interchanged, and it is said to be frequently 
difficult or impossible to decide which should be considered correct. 

There does not appear to be anything like the law of harmonic sequence observed in 
Santali. There are, however, some traces which seem to show that Kurku has once, in 
this respect, agreed with Kherwari. Compare gdch' and giijuh\ die; hur-ku, men, from 
korb, a man. The form kbrb closely corresponds to Mundaii hard, man. Instead of 5 
we find d in ml-kdr, one man, someone. 

The class consonants are the same as in Santali. In addition to the palatals the 
dialect possesses the sounds ts and ds ; thus, chbtb, how much ? to prick. This state 
of affairs is probably due to the influence of Marathi. 

Kurku further possesses a zh, an r, an rA, and the same set of semi-consonants as 
SantMi. The semi-consonants have the tendency to be replaced by the corresponding 
soft consonants that has been observed in connected dialects. Thus, chock', what ? 
genitive chbj-a ; bibit’, rising, genitive bibid-a ; kdkap', to bite, present kdkab-bd, and so 
forth. In many cases, however, the semi-consonant is no more heard and is only observ¬ 
able before vowels and consonants when it has been changed to the corresponding soft 
consonant. Thus, urd, house ; urdg~d, of the house. 

A k often corresponds to an h in Kherwari. Thus, kbrb, Mundari hard, man ; kbn, 
Mundari hdn, son ; kdtih, Mundari hdtih, share ; kbrd, Mundari hbrd, way, and so forth. 
It wiU. be noticed that the Kurku form is more closely related to Mundari than to Santali. 

Dental and cerebral sounds are very commonly interchanged. Thus s and 8h are 
very difficult to distinguish. Other specimens commonly write t and d instead of 
Mr. Drake’s t and d, and so forth. 

iig often becomes m before b ; thus, bang, not; bam-bd, is not. 

Nouns*—There are two genders, one denoting animate beings, and the other 
denoting inanimate objects. The two genders are, however, often confounded. 

z 


j 
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The natural gender is indicated in the usual way, by means of different words, or by 
adding words meaning ‘ male ’ and ‘ female ’ respectively. In kon-je, daughter; bokd-je, 
younger sister; and so forth, we have apparently a female suffix je. Compare Santali 
aji-t, his younger sister. 

There are three numbers, the singular, the dual, and the plural. N umber is only 
marked in the case of animate nouns. The suffix of the dual is king, and that of the 
plural kii. In Akola we find ki instead of king, and in most specimens there is a 
tendency to replace the dual by the plural. This state of affairs is due to Aryan influence. 

Ca.S6.—The cases of the direct and indirect object are often left unmarked. Usually, 
however, the postposition ken is added; thus, kon-ken, to the son. Instead of ken we 
also find other forms such as ke, khen, khe, khin, kan, and, in Hoshangabad also, ko. 
There can be little doubt that the use of this postposition is due to Aryan influence. 

The suffix of the genitive is « ; thus, rangech', hunger; rangej-a, of hutnger. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Drake d is used instead in such cases where a final k\ wliich is no more 
sounded, becomes g before the genitive suffix. Thus, ddg-d, of water, from dd, 
Mundari ddk\ water. 

The suffix kd (in tupb-kd, of ghee ; popd-kd, of the hole, etc.) is probably Aryan. 

The genitive suffix is commonly dropped after vowels. Thus, abd, of tlie father. 

The suffix of the ablative is #e», which is usually added to the genitive; thus, 
kon-a-ten, from the son. Instead of ten we also find tan and te. 

A locative is formed by adding en, or after vowels, n ; thus, gato-en, in the village; 
khiti-n, in the field. 

The suffix te, which probably corresponds to Santali tdf, is apparently used as a 
definite article. Thus, bd-te-ken, to the father. 

Adjectives. —Adjectives do not change for gender, number, or case. Comparison 
is effected by putting the compared noun in the ablative. Thus, iiii kora, di kbrd-ten 
sdrkd kd, this road that road-from straight is, this road is straighter than that road. 

Numerals- —The numerals are given in the list of words. Higher numbers are 
counted in twenties; thus, npun Isd, eighty ; mono isd, five twenties, hundred. Aryan 
forms are, however, commonly used instead. 

Pronouns. —The following are the personal pronouns:— 


Singular, 


Dual. 


Plueal. 




Exclasive. 

Inclusive. 

\ 

1 Eiclusive 

j 

1st person, nom. 

ing. 

a-ling. 

d-Iang. 

I - - 

d-le. 

» gen. 

ingya. 

d~ling-a. 

d'lang-a. 

d-le(-ya). 

,, Bnffis 

ing. 

ling. 

lang. 

le. 

2nd person, nom. . 

am. 


a-ping. 


» gen. 

am-a. 


a-ping-a. 


6X1 iHs • • 

mt, am- 


ping. 


3rd person, nom. 

dich'. 

di-king. 


di-kii. 

gen. 

dtj-a. 

dt-king-a. 


di-ku. 

snffix 

ech'. 

king. 


ku. 


Inclusive. 


H-hung. 

'i-bung-a, 

hung. 

Si-jpe. 

a^pe (-i/a). 
pS, 
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The suffix forms of the personal pronoims are used in order to denote the direct and 
indirect object with verbs. See below. 

The suffix kd can be added to the personal pronouns in order to emphasize; thus, 
ing-kd,\ myself. 

Demonstrative pronouns are ini, this; in-king, these two; in-ku, these; dlch\ 
that (animate being); dl, that (inanimate object); nijd, this very ; hujd, that very. 
Other forms are A?, this; mini, that, both recorded from Akola. Mini, dual min- 
king, plural min-ku, is commonly used as a suffix in order to form relative participles 
and nouns of agency ; thus, dd-jen-minl, the lost one ; urdg-en-min-kn kur-ku, house- 
in men, the men in the house. Instead of mini we often find Itaich' or ecV; thus, 
hit'-ken-ltaich\ one who has risen; dlch' enen-ech' dan, he here-man was, he was here. 

Interrogative pronouns are ye, who ? choch', what ? tonech’ (animate), and tone 
(inanimate), which? clidtd, how much? how many? and so forth. Amcie, who? 
and antune, who ? have been recorded from Betul. Indefinite pronouns are formed by 
adding kd to the interrogative ones ; thus, tbnech'-kd, someone ; ye-kd, anybody. 

There are no relative pronouns. The various tenses and the nouns of agency are 
used instead. 

Verbs. —The conjugation of verbs is simpler than in Kherwari. Thus there are no 
traces of the categorical a ; the direct and the indirect objects are not distinguished, 
and, in a similar way, the same form is used to denote the passive and middle voices ; 
the number of inflexional bases is more restricted ; and the subject of the verb is not 
indicated by means of pronominal suffixes. On the whole, however, the conjugational 
system is the same as in Kherwari, and even the common suffixes are easily 
recognizable. 

The subject of the verb is not usually indicated in the verb, but in ing tich'-kdn-ing 
and ihg td-kdn-ing, I am, ing is commonly added as in Kherwari. Similarly the 
number of the subject is indicated by adding the usual dual and plural suffixes in 
the case of the verb tich'-kd or td-kd, to be ; thus, dl-kd tich'-kd-kd, they are. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Drake such forms are only used in the third person. Other sources also 
give forms such as dhiiiig td-kd-kd, we are. 

The direct and indirect objects are usually, but not always, indicated by adding the 
suffix forms of the personal pronouns. No suffix is added if the object is an inanimate 
thing. The suffixes are usually dropped in the reduplicated form of the base, and there 
is apparently a strong tendency to discard them aTtogether. 

In such forms as end in a vowel a consonant is inserted before suffixes beginning 
with a vowel. Thus the suffix of the first person singular in such cases becomes Jiing, 
and that of the third person nech’ or dlch'. Dlch’ identical with the full form of the 
pronoun. The initial d is, however, probably due to the existence of an old final f in 
such tenses, which has been preserved under the influence of the pronoun. The n which 
is inserted before ing and ech' is perhaps also derived from an old t’. Compare the tend¬ 
ency stated to exist in Mundari to pronounce the semi-consonants through the nose. 
It is however, also possible that the use of » in such cases is due to a confusion between 
the transitive and intransitive forms of the verb. 

A few examples will be sufficient to show how the pronominal suffixes are used in 

Kurku. Compare dlch' tdl-ml-bdt he binds thee; ing tdl-e-dlch'-hd, I bind him; dlch' ing- 

z 2 
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ken tdl-ka-n-ing, he hound me; sahibo ing-ken mam Iw-dm-ing dan, the sahib gave me a 
present; am-a kaure dlch'-ken ghdl-ech\ show him thy shoes, and so forth. 

Conjngational bases. —The active and passive voices are distinguished as in 
Kherwari. The suffix of the passive base is u or yu ; thus, guj-ii, to die ; mu-yu, to enter; 
kul-yu, to he sent; tol-yu, to he bound. Forms such as dug-ug-en, into appearing; toU 
yug-a, of the binding, and so forth, show that the final u has originally been followed by 
a guttural semi-consonant k'. Compare Kherwari ok\ uk\ og-ok\ 

Beduplicated bases are of frequent occurrence. Ihus, bl and bl-bl, to fill; jdm and 
ju-jum, to eat; kul and ku-kul, to send; bit’ and bi-bit’, to rise. 

The use of the infix ^ in order to form reciprocal bases is less common than in 
Kherwari; thus, drahg, to abuse; d-pa-rang, to quarrel. 

Causative bases are formed by prefixing d or by suffixing kl. Thus, nu, to drink ; 
dnnu, to give to drink ; bit’, to rise ; bit’-kl, to raise. 

A transitive force is usually also attached to the e which is often added to the origi¬ 
nal base ; thus, dl and ole, to write. Compare, however, bit’ and bld-e, to rise; he and 
hejd, to come, and so forth. 

Inflexional bases. —The various inflexional bases can be used as nouns, as adjec¬ 
tives, and as verbs. No such thing as a categorical a exists to show that such forms are 
used in the fimction of a verb. 

Future and indeflnite present. —The simple base is used as a kind of subjunc¬ 
tive. Thus, dlch’ bit’, he may, or should, rise; dlch’ shene, he may go. A suffix bd is 
usually added in order to form a present or future base. Thus, dlch’ bld-bd, dlch’ bld-e-bd, 
dlch’ bi-bid-bd, he rises, he will rise. In Hoshangabad we find tod, d, or wo instead. 
Thus, bhane-wd, I shall say; kmid'O, I shall strike; dbd-b, he sees, and so forth. 

Fast time. —As in Kherwari, there are three different sets of suffixes denoting past 
time, one beginning with a vowel, another beginning with k, and the third beginning 
with 1. The i-suffix only occurs in forms such as b-len, b-ld, went; sd-ld, brought, and 
so forth. It can therefore he left out of consideration. 

According to Mr. Drake the A:-suffix has the same significance as the suffix begin¬ 
ning with a vowel. The latter suffix begins with e or ye, instead of which some speci¬ 
mens have ya. «7(?n is sometimes substituted for yew, especially after consonants. Thus, 
cod-yen and sod-jen, fallen. 

The past suffixes have one form ending in en, which is used with an intransitive or 
passive sense, and another form ending in d, which corresponds to Kherwari et’, and is 
used with an active or transitive meaning. It has already been remarked that an n is 
added to d before suffixes beginning with vowels. Compare dlch’ gb-en, he died; dl 
awal-yen, it was good ; dlch tbl-yen, he was bound; dlch’ bid-jen, he rose; ing gb-d-ku, 
I killed them ; dlch bl-d-n-ihg, he forsook me ; dlch’ bit’-ken, he rose ; dlch’ tbl-kd-ping, 
he bound you two, and so forth. 

The specimens printed below are very inconsistent in the spelling of these suffixes. 
Thus we find kin, kan, khen, khan instead of ken, and so forth. Compare also dij-d ti 
ibl-e-khb, his hands we bound, in the third specimen. 

Compound tenses are formed by combining the inflexional bases with auxiliaries. 
The most common auxiliary is iich’-kd or td-kd, is. It has already been noted that 
suffixes denoting the subject are sometimes added to this form. The simplest form of 
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the copula is kd, past dan ; compare Santali kan, is, Asuri i-ddn, is, and so forth. Other 
auxiliaries are sen, which is used like kd, and lap~ken or lap-jen, began. Thus, dlcV 
bU'-ken kd, he has risen; dlcW hibit'-ddn, he was rising; dlcW ddn-sen, he has been; 
dlch'hlV-lap'ken, \s, Instead of we sometimes find/a; thus, gd-yan-jd, 

had died. 

The various bases are also used as imperatives; thus, bit', bld-e, bibit', rise; tolyu, 
be bound; tdl-kl, bind; i-le, give, and so forth. The suffix e is very common in the 
imperative, not, however, in the middle and passive voices. In the case of transitive 
verbs, ki is preferred. 

The negative imperative is formed by prefixing bakl to the base; thus, bakl total, do 
not bind. 

The nGgative particle is bang or he-bang, which sometimes precedes and some¬ 
times follows the principal verb. dich,'bang tdl, he does not bind; dich' bang 

tol-ddn, he was not binding. Bang can, of course, be inflected as a verb ; thus, di awal 
bang-u, that is not good; bang-en, was not; awal-yen bang or aioal bang-yen, it was not 
good, and so forth. In the past tense, however, it is more common to add dun to the 
base; thus, dlch' bang bit'-ken or dich' bit'-dun, he did not rise. 


For further details the student is referred to Mr. Drake’s grammar and to the 
specimens which follow. The first is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son from 
Ellichpur for which I am indebted to the Rev. J. Drake. The second is a short tale in 
the Kurku dialect of Nimar; the third is the deposition of a witness, forwarded from 
Akola, and the fourth is a short tale from Hoshangabad. The fourth specimen is rather 
corrupt. A list of Standard Words and Phrases from Amraoti will be found below on 
pp. 242 and fE. It did not originally contain all the forms printed below. The 
missing ones have been supplied from other lists, and they have been printed within 
parentheses. 
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KtrRKti. 

Specimen I. 

(Rev. John Drake, 1897.) (Disteici Ellichpur.) 

Mia koro-ken baria kon-king dan. Do sbani-itaich’ hej-a ba-te^ken 

One man-to tuco sons were. And yotmger-the own father-his-to 

mandi-wa-n-ecb’, ‘ aba, maba ata ibg-ya daii-ba, di ing-ken ile.’ 

said-to-him, ’'father, property~of share my shall-be, that me-to give) 

Dich’ bej-a mal kating-ka. Ghonocb’ din da-dun te shani kon 

Se oion property divided. Many days became-not then young son 

sbabo-ka gbla-kS, do kalang-ka desb-6n o-len. Do den bej-a mal 

all~whatever gathered, and distant country-in went. And there otcn property 

bura cbal-ten bid-ks. Do dicb’ sbabo shia-kagaten, di desh-on 

evil behaviour-in squandered. And he all spent-froni, that country-in 

kad kal bocho-en, do dij-en kamtiyu enda-en. Do di desh-6 

heavy famine befell, and him-in to-starve began. And that country-of 

mia tbar-itaij-a meran dicb’ milating-yu o-len; do dicb’ bej-a kbiti-n 

one dweller-of near he to-be-joined went; and he own field-in 

sukari-ku-ken gugupi antin dicb’-ken kul-kii-n-ecb’. Do sukari-ku jujuni 
swine . tending for him sent. And swine eating 

dan, di sali-ten dicb’ lajo bibi takii dan; do dicb’-ken ye-ka 

were, those husks-from he belly to-fill wishing was ; and liim-to anyone 


iw-ech’ bang dan. Dicb’ usar-en. 

ma-klian 

dicb’ 

mben-cn, 

‘ ingi'a 

giving-him 

not teas. He became-sensible. 

then 

he 

said. 

’my 

aba mera 

cboto bbagiya-ku-ken ke ata 

gbata-u-ba. 

do 

snrae-yu 

eto 

father near 

how-many servants-to enough bread 

is-got, 

and 

to-be-saved 

so-much 

gbata-u-ba. 

do ing rangej-a mar g^ijb 

lap-ken. 

Irii? 

bid-ba. 

do 


is-got, and 1 hunger-of on-account: dying am. I shall-arise, and 


aba meran sbene-ba, do dicb’-ken mandi-wech’-ba, “ aba, agaso samman 

father-of near shall-go, and hhn-to shall-say-to-him, ’’father, heaven before 

do am-a samman ing papo da-kS. Do sutu-ken am-a kon mandiyii 

and thee-of before I sin did. And hereafter thy son to-be-called 

lekan ing bang-u. Ing-ken arb-a mia bbagiya lekan dok-ing.” ’ Do dicb’ 

worthy I not-am. Me thy one servant like heep-me)' ’ And he 

bid-jen, do ba-te meran ke-en. Metin dicb’ kadilin dan, di kbendon 

arose, and father-his near icent. But he far was, that time 
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dij-a ba-te dicli’-ken do-ka-n-ech’; do lirabara-en, do sarub-jen, do dij-a 
his father him saio-him ; and pitied, and ran, and his 
koirin gati-en, do toto i-lS. Do kon-te dicb’-ken mandi-wa-n-ecb’, ‘ aba, 
neck-on fell, and kiss gave. And son-the him-to said-to-him, 'father, 

ing agaso samman do am-en dug-ug-en papo da-ka, do am-a kon-te 

I heaven before and thee-icith presence~iu sin did, and thy son 

mandi-yu lekan ing sutuken bang-u.’ Metin ba-te hej-a bbagiya-ku-ken 

to-be-called worthy I henceforth not-ani' But father-the own servants-to 

mandi-wa-kii, ‘ awal-ten awal lija sail, do dich’-ken ugur-ki, do dij-a 

said-to-them, ‘ goodfrom good cloth bring, and him-on put, and his 

tin mundi uri-ki, do dij-a nangan kaure uri-ki. Do abnng j^jum 

hand-on ring put, and his feet-on shoes put. And we shall-eat 

do aiya-ku; ini ingya kon go-en dan, do eta jita-en; dicb’ ad-jen 
a 7 id make-merry ; this my son dead was, and again became-alive; he lost 

dan, do ghata-en.’ Do di-ku aiya-u lap-ken. 

was, and was-found' And they merry-making were. 

Metin dij-a kad kon kbitin-ecb’ dan. Do dich’ beja, lap-ken, do tira 

B^d his big son field-in-man was. And he coming was, and house 

meran badir-u lap-ken, di khendon dicb’ baja-sadi do cbusnn anjum-kS. 

near arriving was, that time he music and dancing heard. 

Do bliagiya-kii nii-kar-ken dicb’ kon-yan-ecb’ do kokomara-en, ‘ ini mandi 

And bCrvants-of one-man he called-him and asked, ‘ this matter 

cbocb’ ? ’ Do dicb’ dicb’-ken mandi-wii-n-ech’, ‘ am-a boko-te be-en; 

what?' And he him-to said-to-him, 'thy younger-brother-the came; 

do dicb’ awal-saja-ten gbata-en, ini lagin am-a ba-te bhana i-kii.’ Do 

and he good-well was-found, this for thy father-the feast gave.’ And 

dicb’ kbiju-en, do tfilan sbene tak-u dun dan. Ini biirS dij-a ba-te 

he got-angry, and inside go wishing not-being was. This for his father-the 

darum-en be-en, do dicb’-ken binti-kii-n-ecb’. Do dicb’ mandi-ira-done 

outside came, and him entreuted-him. And he said-buck-having 


ba-te-ken mandi-wii-n-ecb’, ‘doge, eto oroso-ten am-a kamo ing dae-lap-ken, 
father-the-to said-to-him, 'see, so-many years-fro77i thy work I doing-was, 

do am-a iiukum ing tone-ka kbendon dej-dun. Metin ingya kibili-ku 

and thy Oiuler I any time transg7-essed-not. But 7ny friends 


gelen ing 
with I 


aiya-u lagin am ing-ken mia sbiri kon-ken-tai i-dun. 

7 ne 7 ’ry-making for thoti me-to one goat young-up-to gavest-not. 


Metin butnni-ku gelen am-a mal jof-en, ini am-a kon be-en, di-ka 

But harlots loith thy propei'ty wasted, this thy son catne, that 


kbendon am dij-a antin bbana i-ka.’ Do dicb’ dicb’-ken mandi-wii-n-ecb’, 

time thou his forsake feast gavest? And he him-to said-to-him. 
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‘ kon, am shabo-ka din ing gelen peria-ku lap-ken, do ihg-ya shabo-ka 

'son, thou all days me with staying art, and my all 

am-a ka. Aiya-u do ari-yu awal dan. Am-a boko-te go-en 

thine is. To-make^merry and to-be-glad good teas. Thy younger-hrother dead 

dan, do eta jita-en; do ad-jen dan, do ghata-en.’ 
was, and again became-alive; and lost was, and was-found* 
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KtTRKtj. 

Specimen II. 

(District Nimar.)' 

THE HISTORY OP RAN-Jl OF GO(3AIPUR. 

jomo Ran-ji di ing Junapani Berar-en pMaken dan. Ing T-ya umar bang 

My name Ran-ji and 1 Jundpdnl Rerar-in born teas. I my age not 

hade. Meten ihg-khen yadu-n takha, T-yS aba ihg-kben miyi hepa-n mandi-dan» 
Jtnow. But me-lo memory-in is, my father me-to one time-at said, 
ing khat bandoko munoy 6rs5 tawen daken-dan. 

J big mutiny Jive years behind born-was. 

Dikhen-do ing gal orso dan, i-yi aba ing-khe T-yt ban sani b5ko-ku, 
When I ten years was, my father me my two small younger-brothers, 
aphai sani boko-jai-ku di T-yi may bayne-do go-en. Ale ayambaJa miyS 
three small younger-sisters and my mother leaving died. Our ancestral one 

sani-sang ticha kheti dan. Meten inhl i-ya aba miyS bohra i-yS khat dada biyaba 

small plot land was. But this my father one Bohrd my big brother marriage 

antin, di i-ya aba gojug-a bari sal sutu meri-n go-en, rupya kolawen hota 
for, he my father{-of) death-of two years before cholera-in died, money raising for 
girvva do-khe-dan. Ba go-en-la-ka bohra jhatto karjo par ili. 

mortgage done-had. Father died-ajter Bohrd immediate deb^ payment demanded. 
t-yS may karjo adgiyo layko bang, etha kheti kamay layko bang dan; di- 

My mother debt paying able not, and cultivation doing able not was ; there- 

ghalya dij di-knen kheti uwa-sakhne. Meten ale palatiya layko bahg-en. Bhagiya 

fore she him-to field to-take-allowed. But we support able not-were. Service 

do jojoma gbataija antin gaw babay bocho-ken. Pahila ale Kekra jumo giw-on 
and food-of getting Jor village to-leave fell. First we Kekra named village-iu 

basti-ken. Den ing do i-y5 may miya gatdi tham-en bhagiya do-en, etha 

resided. There I and my mother one Gowli with servants became, then 

dhin-ten ale posang enda-en. i-ya maliko (aphai isa gal) bitkhil dan; 

so we to-support began. My master{-of) three-scores-ten she-bufaloes were; 

dij-a dekbrekho i-y,. kamo dan. 
their tending my duty was. 

En-en adrug-a bari sM baton ale-Ien khat phijito da-en. i-yi bari 

Here arriving-of two years after us-upon big misfortune became. My two 

boko-king miya mahina talan go-en, etha meten ale di-ku 

younger-brothers-they-tico one month within died, and then we them{-of) 

2 A 
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bakbe^n dau, i-yS sab-ko-ten sani bokb-jai-ken kuro-jujum kula Qtlya 4i|i 

mourning-in toerey my all-from amill yo’iuger-sister man-eating tiger one day 

tulliyene-do sayne. I)i-ghalya di kbarabo naeo-do ale pborati babay 

carrying-atoay was. Therefore that village had saying we at-onoe to-leave 

takko-ken. Meten ale inhl gSw-en bai-eo, de-ten aye tharwa. 

decided. Then we this vUlage-in camsy where now live. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

My name is Ban-ji, and I was bom in Junapani in Berar. I do not know my age, 
but I remember my father telling me that I was born five years after the great mutiny. 
My father died when I was ten years old, leaving me, two younger brothers, three younger 
sisters, and my mother. We had inherited a small plot of land, but this had been 
mortgaged by my father to a Bohra in order to raise money for my eldest brother’s 
marriage. He died of cholera two years before my father. The Behra demanded imme¬ 
diate payment of the debt after my father’s death. My mother was neither able to pay 
nor to carry on the cultivation, and therefore she allowed him to take the land. We 
were now left without any means of subsistence, and we bad to leave the village in 
search of employment and food. We at first settled in a village called Kekra, where I 
and my mother got employment under a Gowli, and were thus able to support ourselves. 
My master had seventy buffaloes, and it was my duty to tend them. Two years after 
our arrival there a great misfortune befell us. My two younger brothers died within 
the interval of a month, and while we were still mourning for their loss, a man-eating 
tiger one day carried off my youngest sister. We therefore thought that the place was 
unlucky and decided to leave it at once. We next went to the village where we are at 
jiresent residing. 
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Specimen III. 


(District Akola.) 

DEPOSITrOX OE A WITNESS. 


Iman-ten ing rnandi-ba ki andajon pandhara din da-yen, Sukar-wara rato, 
Oath-on 1 say that about fifteen days became, Friday night, 

ing japay bari japini-ki giti-ken. Bari par rato andajon i-ya japay ihg-khe 

I wife two children slept. Two watches night about my wife me 

jyatta-yan mandi-anda-ken ki, ‘uraga tala-n thada-bhogana sadi-ken. Meten 
awahed soying-icas that, ‘house-of middle-in vessels sounded. And 
koro cbala anjimu-ba; dikan-tin bid-e.’ Inka-anti ing bid-jcn ; dhipi angan 

man-{of) sound is-heord; therefore gel-uj).' Thereupon I arose; loall towards 

ing do-khe, ma-kban iu-kbe popa do-kben. Inka-anti T-yen ipbin ki 

I saw, then me-to hole appeared. Then r,e-in was-thuught that 

ura phadi-ke, urag-a tala-n tone-kegare be-en. Erag-a tala-n 

house broke, home-of middle-in someone came. Uousc-of middle-in 

diwa bang-da. 1-ya bindila itan augar-peti takba-dan. Detoka okbat-On angar-peii 
lamp not-was. 3Jy bed under match-box placed-icas. That time-at match-box 
wat-khe no lap-kbe. Ini cbor dbipi popa-khe mera sene-anda-ken, i-ya najar dij-en 
took-out and lighted. This th ief wall hole-to near to-go-began, my sight that-in 

olen, do ing di-kbe utba-yene di-ya ti uthae; iiig manrli-on-e(cb’), ‘cbor 

icent, and I him caught-having his hand caught; I said-to-him, 'thief 

am togSm sene-ba ? ’ Di-gon i-ya kbup tapan da-yen. Ing ur;ig-aten bakwa 
thou where goest ? ' Hiih-viilh my heavy torestling became. I house-from shouts 

da-yen. Sitaram do Vitboba dikkii be-en. Detog-en T-ya japay diwa 

made. Sitaram and Fithebd those came. Then my wife lamp 


lap-kbe nrag-a tala-n sakadi kola-kbe; ini kOro urag-a tala-n 

lighted house-of midale-in chain unfastened; these men house-of middle-in 

be-en. Me-ten lyen jor he-en, ini cbor-a mera-n do-khe; manoya 
came. Then me-in strength came, this thief-of n°ar saw; five 


kbando waDken. Di khando aphe 
pieces came-out. Those pieces three 

takba-dan; japay-a gatb!-n-ke tekha. 

loere; tcife-of bundle-in is. 

do-ken. Ine-ten jada mal 

was-puL This-from more property 


rupya mola takba-dan. 
rupees worth were. 

Di gatbi jati mera 
That bundle mill near 
sen-dun. Ale aph-kor 
went-not. We three-men 


Di i-ya 

Those mine 
kbubdi mera 
pots near 
dij-a ti 

his hand 

2 A 2 
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tole-kho. Detogen petel-a mera-n sa-ya-n-e(ch’). Meten di mandl I’etel-khe 
bound. Then Fatel’of near brought-him. Then that tale Fatel-to 

ghal-len-e. Meten petel chaukidar-a ti-n chor-khe i-khin-e(cli’). Bidi-phajer 
told. Then Patel Chaukiddr-of hand-in thief gave-him. Morning-time 
polls ste^an-en Bar^i-Takali idi-khen-e(cli’). Chor tone-ka gaw-a dij-a 

police station-in Barsi-Takli sent-him. Thief which village-of his 

jumu ing bang dhade. Di ale gaw-a bang. Diwa la-lab-a antin angar-kadi 

name I not know. He our village-of not. Lamp lighting for match 

wot-khen. Di-khento popa-ka mera-n cbor do-ken. Di-antin diwa ing lab-du-ka. 
rubbed. That-time hole-of near thief saw. Therefore lamp I lighted-not. 

Dhip-ten popa-ten koro bada muskul-ten 6t-ba. Kacheri-n sa-le 

Wall-from hole-from man great difficultg-from comes-out. Court-in brought 

kbila di kbila^ten dhipi-khe popa-kbe. Di lyen popa-ka mera-n andbnli 

spike that spike-with wall-io hole-made. That me-to hole-of near bath 

jaga-n gbata-ken. 
room-in found-was. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I declare upon my oath, that on a Briday night, about a fortnight ago, I was 
sleeping with my wife and my two children. About midnight my wife roused me and 
said that she heard a sound of jars in the house, and that she also heard a man moving 
about. She therefore asked me to get up. I did so and looked at the wall. I saw a 
hole and concluded that some one had broken into the house. There was no lamp 
burning, and I therefore took a match-box from under my bed and lighted a match. 
I saw this thief close to the hole and I seized his hand and asked what he was about. 
He began to struggle with me and I raised a cry. Then Sitaram and Vithoba came. 
My wife had now lighted the lamp and unfastened the chain of the door, and the men 
entered. I got courage and examined the thief. I found five pieces of cloth, worth 
three rupees. They belong to me, and had been kept in a bundle belonging to my wife 
in a pot near the flour mill. I did not 6nd anything more. We three bound his hands 
and brought him to the Patel, and informed him of the matter. He handed the thief 
over to the Chaukidar, and the following morning he was sent to the police station at 
Barsi Takli. I do not know the thief’s name and village. He is not of our villao'e 
I rubbed a match in order to light the lamp, and then I saw the thief. I did not, therefore 
light the lamp. The hole in the wall had been made with the iron spike which has 
been produced in court. I found it in the bath-room near the hole. 
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Specimen IV. 


kor-ku 

kama 

5-lan. 

men 

work-on 

went. 

* kewda 

choj-a 

6-lan ? ’ 

‘ prison 

what-for went ? ’ 

Kur-ku 

lawar 

gawai 

Men 

false 

witness 


(District no8HANGA.BAi).) 

THE KING AND TQE FOUE PEISONERS. 

Miya din raja jahal-khana dodo o-lan. Uphon 

One day king prison seeing went. Four 

Eaja eta samhne tigan-kane an kumora-baj-ja. 

King them hefore-himsel/ placed and asking-is, 

Miya kaidi mandi, ‘maharaj, khot kam dai-dtin. 

One prisoner said, * Sir, evil deed did-not. 

bhartiga an ing-khe pasatlng-n!.’ Bar-pa kaidi 

bore and me entangled' Second prisoner 

kaido wacho-khane.’ Apbya kaidi mandi-wa, ‘ing dusarya badlya utha-in.’ 

prison came' Third prisoner says, ‘ I other-of instead was-canght' 

Aph kor-ku chbutti ara-ke-ku. Eaja aph kor-ku jawab i-dun, an uphon 

Three men leave wanted-they. King three men answer gave-not, and fourth 

kumora-acbhur-en, ‘ am choya b-lan kaidam ? ’ Kaidi mandi-kan, ‘ apna 

to-ask-turned, 'thou why wsntest prison?' Prisoner said, 'your 

chadya rupya theli churuw-en.’ Eaja jahal-daroga bukm wayne, ini-cha veri 

new money purse stole.' King jailor order gave, his handcuffs 

maki-ara-ki. Jhutha mandi-dun-e eta pap badating-nu.’ 
leave-set-free. False said-not then fault increased-not.' 


mandi-wa, ‘ adawa-tan 
says, ‘ enmity-from 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

One day a king went to see the prison, and he saw four men going to work. He 
had them put before him and asked them why they had come into prison. The first 
said, ‘ I have not committed any fault, I was sentenced on false evidence.’ The second 
said ‘ I came iato prison through the intrigues of my enemies.’ The third said, ‘ I was 
caught for another.’ AU the three wanted to be set free. The king did not return any 
answer, but asked the fourth why he had come into prison. He said that he had stolen his 
purse of money. The king then ordered the jailor to release him, because he had not 
increased bis fault by telling lies. 
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MUWAST DIALECT. 

A considerable number of the Kurktis of Chbindwara have been returned under the 
bead of IVl uwasi. There are also Muwasis in Hoshangabad, where they live in the Ner- 
budda valley about Bairi and Punghat. The Hoshangabad Muwasis have given up 
their native tongue and claim to be Rajputs. In Chbindwara, on the other hand, they 
speak Kurku. The number of speakers as estimated for this Survey was 1,000. At the 
last Census, of 1901, 6,412 speakers were returned. 

The Muw^I dialect is almost identical with ordinary Kurku. The vocabulary 
sometimes differs, and the Aryan element is stronger than in the purest Kurku. In 
most other respects, however, the dialect is the same. 

The tendency to cerebralise dental sounds does not appear to exist. Compare dl, 
he; dd-khe, did. 

An a is commonly used in suffixes where most Kurku dialects have e. Thus, mdl- 
tan, from the property ; din-an, in a day ; do-tcan, saw. The same is also the case in the 
Kurku of Hoshangabad. There are no traces of the semi-consonants in the specimen. 
Compare however writings such as choi, i.e. chdcJd, what ? aoi and gnjd, to die, etc. 

The inflexion of nouns and pronouns is mainly regular. The plural is, however, 
very commonly used instead of the dual, and we even find bdr-kii, two. Forms such as 
bd-san, to the father, are due to Aryan influence. Abu-d, his, is jierhaps derived from 
dpnd. Ape, you, is also used in the meaning of ‘ thou ’ and ‘ thou and he.’ 

The conjugation of verbs is almost the same as in the Kurku of Hoshangabad. The 
suffix of the present and future is ted. It is apparently also used in the past tense ; thus, 
mdndi-wd, said. This form is, however, identical with mdndi-ican, said. 

The verb substantive is hd, past dan. The form tahhdne, is, should be compared 
with Santali taha-kan-a, was. 

The only point in which Huwasl really differs from Kurku is in the formation of 
the negative verb. Forms such as ban-khdne, I am not, are also found in ordinary 
Kurku. In most cases, however, the negative verb is formed by adding len-kd or lan-kd 
to the base. Thus, i-len-kd, gavest not; se-lan-kd, did not go. It seems probable that 
the len of len-kd is the Dravidian negative ilia, to which the verb substantive kd is 
added. ^ If this explanation is the right one, we can perhaps infer that Kurku dun is also 
a Dravidian loan. Compare Kolami tdten, and todl in the Dravidian Bhili of Berar. 

For further details the student is referred to the veision of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which follows. 
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MuwasI Dialect. 


(District Chhinlwara.) 


MiyI dhoke bari 
One man-of two 
ba-san mandi-wa, ‘be 


ganda 


da-ken. Nand-tan di sani ganda abn-a 

sons were. Them-froni that small son his 

ba, mal-tan i-ya ata ta-khane, in-kban illi.’ 

fatker-to said, ‘O father, property-from my share is, me-to give.' 
Me-tan di koro di-khu-kan abu-a mal kathin-khe. Tboreka din-an sani 

Then that man them-to his property divided. Few days-in small 

ganda abu-a sab mal juda-yan no dusra des-khen la-yan, no den di 

son his all property collected and other country-to went, and there he 

abu-a mal kharab chal-tan barbad da-khe. Me-tan di sab kuohh 

his property evil hehaviour-icith icasted made. Then he all whatever 

barbad da-khe me-tan di desun bara kal baclio-kan, no di kangali-yan 

wasted made then that country-in big famine fell, and he loretched-became 

no di di desun kor-ku meran duma-ataiy-yan, no di koro di-kban abu-a 

and he that country-in men near to-stay-hegan, and that man him his 

kbeti-n sukari cba-cbara kul-khe. Di koro kbub rangai-yan ki sukri cbara 

field-in swine to-feed sent. That man much hungered that swine food 

iojumua-nayane tiyar hua. Me-tan di koro-kan iye-ka jojum-a-nayane i-len-ka. 

eating-for ready was. And that man-to anyone eating-for gave-not. 

Me-tan di abu-a bosan haiy-yan no mandi-wa, ‘ T-ya ba-te meran idda koro 
And he his sense-in came and said, ‘ my father near how-many men 

ta-kbane ki di-ku-kban acbba-tarabase ata gbata-wa, no ing rangai-tan 

are that them-to enough bread is-got, and I hung&r-from 

o-oio-utaiyan.’ No di abu-a manan mandi-wa ki, ‘ing T-ya ba-te meran sene-wa 

^ dying-am: And he his mind-in said that, ' 1 my father near shall-go 

no mandi-wa ki, “ be ba, am-a samman no Parmesur samman ape bar-ku-ka 

and shall-say that, “ 0 father, thee-of before and God before you both 

talan ing pap da-khe, no ing am-a ganda mandi laykbu ban-kbane. 
between I sin did, and I thy son to-say worthy not-am. ^ Me 

miya majuron bisab-an duma-dba-wa.” ’ No di idda mandi-wa abu-a ba meran 
one servants-of like to-stay-make." ’ And he so said his father near 
la-van Me-tan di galle ata dan, me-tan diya ba-te do-wan no sarub-an no di mulakat 
fjoent. And he very far was, and his father saw and ran and e mee %ng 

<|i.w»n,Ji6 dl gandii bd-san mandi-wa ki, ‘ing 
mode, and that father-to mid that, ‘ I thee-of before and Ood 
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samman pap da-khe, no am-a ganda mandi laykhu ban-khane.’ Me-tan ba abu-a 

before sin did, and thy son to-say worthy not-ani' And father his 

naukaroB'tan mandi-wa ki, ‘achha anga sa-li no di-khan uri-ke. Chhalla diya 

servants-to said that, * good robe bring and him~to put. Ming his 

ti-yan uri-ke no diya jahgan penhai uri-ke. An-then achhi-tarah-se jojumua no 
hand-on put and his foot-on shoe put. And good-way-in shall-eat and 
achchi-sukhi-wan. I-ya ganda goi-an dan, metan di bileri-yan; di ad-jan dan, 
well-happy-shall-be. My son dead was, and he alive-became; he lost teas, 
no me-tan di ghata-yan.’ No di-kha bahot khusi-wan. 

and then he was-found.' And they much happy-were. 


Inhi bakhat diya bare kon-te kheti-n dan. Me-tan di ura meran hai-wan. 
This time his big son fieldAn was. And he house near came, 

me-tan di-khan siringa awaj diya lutur-an hai-wan, Diya miya naukar-khan 
and him-to music-of sound his ear-in came. Mis one servant-to 


liakoi no naandi-wa, ‘ ini choi bat oy ? ’ Di naukar mandi-wan ki, ‘ am-a 
called and said, ‘ this what matter is ? ’ That servant said that, ‘ thy 


sani dada hai-wan, no am-a ba mejwani da-khe, me-tan di di-khan 

small brother came, and thy father feast made, and he him 

chahgapan ghata-wan.’ Me-tan di-khan gussa a-yin no di bhitra se-lan-ka. 

found.' And him-to anger came and he inside went-not. 

Diya ba-te bakran haikkan n5 di-khan ayal-tan mandi-wa. Me-tan di 

Mis father outside came and him-to entreatywith spoke. And he 


abu-a ba-san mandi-wa, ‘ he ba, ape sewa itna din da-ye, no am-a 
his father-to said, ‘ 0 father, thy service so-many days did, and thy 


hukum utal-lan-ka. Me-tan ape miya seri pilla in-khan 

order broke-not. And you one goat young me-to 

hunju-nayane i-lan-ka. Me-tan ape di ganda hajewa, 

plnying-for gavest-not. And your that son comes. 


i-ya dosto songan 
friends with 
me-tan ape ayal 
then you great 


mejwani da-khe, ki me-tan ape sab dhan japay-ku songan udao-ke.’ 

feast made, that then your all wealth women with squandered.* 


Diya ba mandiwan ki, ‘jo-kuchh T-ya meran ta-khane, so am-a-ka 

Sis father said that, * whatever my near is, that thine 

we. Ambu-khan inhi bakhat khusi-manati-an, me-tin am-a di sani 

is. TJs-to this time merry-should-make, that-for thy that small 
dada goi-an dan, so ghata-yan; di ad-jan-dan, so ghata-yan.* 

brother dead was, he was-found; he lost-was, he found-was* 
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The Nahals are mentioned in old documents as hill robbers. According to the 
Nimar Settlement Report, ‘ “ Nahal, Bheel, Kolee ” is the phrase generally used in old 
documents for hill plunderers, who are also all included in the term “ Mowassee.” The 
Baja of Jeetgurh and Mohkote has a long account in his genealogy of a treacherous 
massacre by his ancestor, in the time of Akbar, of a whole tribe of these Nahals, in 
reward for which he got Jeetgurh in Jageer. Indeed they seem to have been inveterate 
caterans, whom nothing but extermination could put down. They do not now exist as a 
tribe, but only in scattered families, who are mostly in the position of hereditary village 
watchmen.’ 

According to the same authority the Nahals then, in 1870, spoke Kurku. It is prob¬ 
able that this is still the case with many Nahals. Others, however, use a mixed form of 
speech, which will be dealt with in what follows. This latter dialect is the so-called 
Nahali, i.e., the language of the Nahals. It is spoken by the Nahals of Nimar, but no 
information is available as to the number of speaker’s, the Nahals having been included 
under the head of Kurku in the local estimates and in the last Census reports. 

Nahali is different from the Nahari dialect of Kanker, which is a broken Hal“bi, and 
also from Nahari, a Bhil dialect of Nasik and Sargana. Like both, however, it is strongly 
'Aiyanised, and probably on its way towards becoming an Aryan form of speech. The 
base of the dialect is probably a Munda language of the same kind as Kurku. Then 
there is an admixture of Dravidian, and finally an Aryan superstructure. It is of 
interest to note that Nahali is spoken in a part of the country in which remnants of Munda 
and Aryan tribes still meet each other. To the north and west we find a continuous 
chain of dialects, viz., the various Bhil dialects, which arc now Aryan but arc spoken by 
tribes who must have been of the same stock as the Nahals. 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and 
Phrases in Nahali have been received from Nimar and will be reproduced below. They 
arc the basis for the remarks which follow, and which do not make any pretension to 
completeness. 

Nouns. —There is apparently no grammatical gender and no dual. The usual plural 
suffix is td ; thus, dbd-td, fathers. 

There is apparently great confusion in the use of the various case suffixes. Ke or kt 
apparently corresponds to ken in Kurku and denotes the dative and the locative. Thus, 
abd-ke, to the father ; khet-ke, in the field. 

The suffix kun correspouds to Hindi se, from, to; thus, mdl-kvn, from the property ; 
hdl-kim, to the servants (he said). 

The genitive is formed by adding one of the suffixes ke, ku, n, ne, and kd. Thus, 
mdnehu-ke, of a man ; dbd-n and dbd-ku, of the father; cjhol-kd, of drums. 

The case of the agent is apparently formed by adding n or ne ; thus, bdcMiran, by 
the yoimger; dbd-ne, by the father. The use of the case of the agent, and the suffixes 
by means of which it is formed, are distinctly Aryan. 

N nm firals. —The numerals are given in the list of words. It willibe seen that ird, 
two; motjio, threenolo, four, are Dravidian. Bidi, one, perhaps corresponds to 
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Kherwari mit\ one. Compare Khassi wei, toi, one. Sir George Campbell gives bi, one, 
from the Lakadong Khassi dialect. The remaining numerals are Aryan. 

Pronouns.—The pronoun yo, I, is peculiar to the dialect. Inge, and in, my, seem 
to be Munda forms. Ife, thou, on the other hand, is Dravidian. The final md in 
hundar-kd-md, preparedst, on the other hand, looks like the suffixed form of the Munda 
pronoun of the second person. Other pronouns are ho, hoy tare, Hare, he ; iti, hoiti, 
that ; ibnijl, own ; tidni and neni, who ? ndnko, what ? 

Verbs. —The verb substantive is kd as in Kurku. In the third person tanke is 
recorded. It is perhaps the same word as Santali taha-kan. The past is given as o, third 
person ethe. In the specimen, however, we find td, was, were. The distinction between 
the first and second persons on the one side and the third on the other is probably artificial. 

The present tense of finite verbs is formed by adding gd ; thus, ughdin-gd, lives ; 
kotte-gd iSiOd kotto-gd, Instead of we also find kd ; thus, jere-kd, it is got. 

Compare also tan-ke, he is. Compare Kurku kd, is. 

A present definite is formed by adding kddinl or kedinl ; thus, kotto-kddinl, I am 
beating ; chardw-kedini, he is grazing. This form is, however, also used as a past; thus, 
Ohain-kedinl, they made merry. 

The fature seems to be identical with the present. The suffix gd or kd also occurs 
as gen or ken. Thus, er-gd, I shall go; kotto-ken-kd and kohatu-ken, will strike; te-eken, 
we shall eat ; ugdin-gen, we shall become. Note also kdyneke, I shall say. 

The past time is expressed by means of several suffixes. In the case of transitive 
verbs there is a tendency to introduce the passive or impersonal construction usual in 
Aryan languages. Thus, hoy tar Hn dhan-mdl atdyd, him-by property was divided. The 
suffix yd in kamdyd, was done ; atdyd, was divided, is perhaps also Aryan. 

The most common suffixes of past time are as follows :— 

IJ or I is used in forms such as te-e, ate ; pdt-l, came ; mdndi, said. It is apparently 
identical with Kurku d, en. If this suffix originally ended in n, it is perhaps identical 
with nn or nl in kdi-nu, kdi-nl, said. Compare the common n suffix in Bhili and 
Khande^i. 

A suffix jan or jd occurs in nan-gdy-jan, he became destitute ; khijl-jd, he got 
angry, and so forth. It seems to have a passive or intransitive force. Compare Kurku 
en, jen andyax, Mundariyaw and yan. 

A k suffix is used in forms such as nddtin-kd, spent; char-ke, came ; tok-kl, kissed. 
Similar forms are common in Kurku and other Munda dialects. 

Other forms with the meaning of a past tense are te-gadd, they were eating ; harpl- 
dd, he was lost ; tdkogd-td, he was filling ; beitirl, he had died ; ddirl, he reached ; 
ghdtdjerd, he was found; kottojHe, I had beaten, and so forth. Note also hunddr-kd-md, 
preparedst. 

The imperative is formed by adding the suffixes e or ke ; thus, er-e, go; he-ke, give. 
PHendtin-kd, put on, looks like a future. Note the reduplicated form he-he, give. 

The various tenses are apparently also used as participles. Compare gbldya, having 
collected ; here, spending ; cher-ge, running; pdt-kedinl, while coming ; bel-ke, having 
arisen (Santali beret'-ka-td) ; iiddtin-kd-md, when he had spent, and so forth. 
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Verbal nouns are chain-ka, to make merry ; chdddk-ke, in order to tend ; mdndl- 
ang, to say. 

The negative particles are he, held, hete, and hote ; thus, beko, no ; bUd-he, did not 
give ; hete-hele, I am not; hote-jlre, did not pass. In ndnkatarhdtbe, didst not give, the 
negative particle is probably hot, and ndnkatar perhaps means * any even.’ 

The preceding remarks -will have shown the peculiar character of the dialect. It 
gives the impression of a mechanical mixture of Munda, Dravidian, and Aryan elements. 
The same impression is left by the vocabulary which contains words belonging to all three 
families, and also some which cannot with certainty be identified. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows and to the 
list of Standard Words and Phrases on pp. 212 and ff. Both have been printed as I 
have got them. 
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Bidi manchu-ki ir lana ta. Hoytare-ta-kiin bachura-n aba-ke 

One man-to two sons were. Them-from the-younger-by Jather-to • 

kaynu, ‘ ye aba, awal mal-kun inge hicbcha inde ma.’ Bbate 

it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, good projyerty-from my share me-to give.^ Then 

boytaren lioytare hinge dhan-mal ataya. Gbane din hote-jire 

him-by them his wealth was-divided. Many days became-not 


bacbe-gita sab dban-mal-na golaya bbaga decb-ki yede, batikoyeri 

young^son all property having-collected distant country-to went, there 

boytaren andpband-ki din here ibnije dban ndatinka. Bbate 

him-by riotously days spending his-own property was-spent. Then 

boytaren sab udatinka-ma iti dech-ke kal cbarke, boytare nangay- 

him-by all spent-in that country-in famine came, he destitute- 


jan. Bbate bo boiti decb-ke mantaminar-ke bidi mancbu-ke awar-ke 

became. Then he that country-in inhabit ants-in one man-of house-in 

ugayanga. Hoytare kbet-ki cbogumta cbadak-ke puri. Itan jogomta 

lived. Me field-in swine grazing-Jor sent. Which swine 

tegada etlan cbhenga-ke enge p6p6 agan-ka takogata. Etaren 

eating-were those husks-with his belly fire to-satisfy-wanted. Mim-to 

nanika nanka betabe. Bbate etare-ke akal pati do etare kaini, ‘ enge 

anyone anything not-gave. Then him-to sense came and he said, ‘ my 


aba-ku gbane bal-kun popo-cben gbane cbbokdan jere-ka, jo chat-ku 

father-of many servants-to belly-from much food got-is, I hunger-of 

beto-ga. Jo bel-ke enge aba-tba-ke er-ga etare-ke kayneke, “ e aba, 

die. I arisen-having my father-near shall-go him-to shall-say, “0 father, 

joo Bhagwan-bihot-chbago ne aba samne pap-karna kamaya. Jo ne 

me-by God-against and father before sin was-done. I thy 

pali^oronga mandi-rafig jaga bete hele. Jo ne bbagyarango-ki bidi okibe,” ’ 

son say-to loorthy not am. Me thy servants-among one consider." ’ 

Bbate bi etare enga aba-tbake erkedine. Hoytare dbawa-kida etare 

Then arising he his father-near went. Me far-was his 

aba-ne araye-ku kiwn paddi, cberge eridka tui do tokki. 

father-by having-been pity was-felt, having-run went embraced and kissed. 

Lana boytaren mandi, ‘ e aba, jo Bhagwan-bihot-cbhago do aba samne 

Son him-to said, *0 father, I God-against and father before 

pap-kaim kamaya. Bbate jo ne palisoronga mandi-rafig jaga bete»bele.’ 

sin did. Then I thy son to-aay worthy not-am.^ 
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Do aba apna naukar-hungo kaini, ‘ sabi-kun awalka kupra pher-kg 

And father his servants-to said^ ‘all-froni good cloth taking-out 

etare-ke pebena-tinka, etaren bako-ke mundi do kliudi-ne khawde uribe. 

him-to dress, his hand-on ring and feet-on shoes put. 

Jo teeken maja ugaingen. Inge palicbbo bettiri jiwata, barpida 

Ij/ g will-eat merry will-he. son dead-icas lices, lost-icas 

gbatajira.’ Bbate boytare cbain-kedini. 
found-is' Then they merry-made. 

Etaren bbaga beta kbet-ki ta. Pat-kedini awar-bari adiri boytare 

His elder son field-in teas. Coming house-to reached he 

dbol-ka do chanana cbalafig cbikni. Etaren etare bbangyamijar-ku 

drums-of and dance-of sound heard. Him-by his servants-of 

bidari-na mira-ki nlacbbi biebawe, ‘ nan-kadini ? Hoytare kadini, ‘ nen 
one-to near was-called asked, ‘ what-is-going-on ? ’ He said, ‘ thy 
dayare pati, nen aba-re awal-ka cbbokda bundare, itare-ke awalka 

younger-hrother came, thy father good food prepared, him good 

awalija.’ Etare kbijija bbitar-ke bete bedja. Itare-gbalja etare aba 

found: He got-angry inside not went. Therefore his father 

babare-ke pati etaren manoje. Etaren enga aba-ne kaini, ‘ arabe, 

otit came him entreated. Him-hy his father-to it-icas-said, ‘ see, 

jo bimwat wavso nine ebakari kaniaya, na 30 ne niandi botaneka. 

I so-many years thy service did, and what you said icas-done. 

Ne bingan-bare meodban palicbbo nankatar-bot-be binge deso-bbai 

Thou me-to sheep-of young any-not-gavest my friends-with 

ebain-ga. Ne biyengi rancli-mundina paisa te-e ine pat saga-nika 

might-feast. And who harlots-with money ate he coming all-of 

awalka kbana bundar-ka-ma.’ Aba-ne luandi, ‘ e palicbbo, ne inge 

good food preparedst: The-father-by it-was-said, ‘ 0 son, thou me 
nierepa, 30 ibniji bi ne-ka. Ne ebainka maujka ugaija, 

near-art, what my-own is thine-is. Thou to-feast to-make-merry was-fit, 

irkene ne bas'igita bettiri, jiwata; 30 bai’pida, gbatajira.’ 
because thy brother dead-was, lives; who lost-was, was-found.’ 
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Name of the language. 


Kharia is the dialect of a cultivating tribe in Chota Nagpur. The number of 
speakers is about 80,000. 

Kharia is properly the name of the tribe, and not of the language. We do not 

know the original meaning of the word. It is possible 
that it has something to do with the common word for 
‘ man’ in the Munda languages, Santali hdr, Kurku kord. We are not, however, in a 
position to settle the question. 

The Kharias are found over a wide tract of country, from Bankura in the east 

to the Chhattisgarh Feudatory States in the west. They 
are divided into several sub-tribes, and are mainly 
cultivators. We do not know anything with certainty about their origin and old 
wanderings. 


Area within which Spoken. 


Many Kharias have abandoned their original language for some Aryan or Dravidian 
form of speech. The territory within which Kharia is spoken does not, therefore, 
coincide with the home of the tribe. 

The stronghold of the Kharia language is the south-western corner of Ranchi and 
the adjoining portions of Jashpur and Gangpur. Speakers are also scattered over 
Udaipur, Eaigarh, and Sarangarh. The Kharias of the Orissa Tributary States, of 
Bonai and Sambalpur, and probably also those in Bamra, Rairakhol, and Patna, speak 
Kurukh. Those living in Manbhum and Bankura speak a corrupt Bengali, and those 
in Sarguja Chhattlsgarhi. The members of the tribe living in the Sarguja State, however, 
are able to translate some words into Mundari which they apparently consider as their 
old home-tongue. 

Some of the Kharias of the Jashpur State have been returned under the head of 
BirhSr, ‘ wood-men.’ Their language is, however, Kharia, and BirhSr is probably 
the name given to them by their Munda neighbours. Their own word for ‘ man’ is lebu 
as in Kharia. 

Kharia is a dying language, and it is probably very corrupt in those districts where 
it is only spoken by very few individuals. In Ranchi, Jashpur, Raigarh, and Sarangarh, 
the dialect is everywhere the same. 

The number of speakers has Ireen estimated as follows for 

Number of speakers. p . • c 

the purposes of this Survey:— 


A.— Spoken at home— 

Bengal Peesidenct— 


Bankura . 

RanCni . 

Jashpur State 
Udaipur State . 

• 

m 

• 

• • 

• 

156 

. 68,321 

2,500 

79 


Centeal Provinces— 
Sarangarh 


• 

• • 

Total Bengal 

• • • • • • 

71,056 

496 





Total 

71,552 
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B.—Spoken abroad— 

Assam— 

Darrang ...... r .. . 200 

Lakhimpnr ......... 420 


Total , 620 

GEAND TOTAL . 72,172 

Of the 2,500 speakers enumerated in the Jashpur State, 500 were reported to speak 
BirhSr. See above. The 156 Kharias in Bankura hare now abandoned their native 
tongue and speak a corrupt Bengali. This fact escaped notice when the Bengali section 
of the Survey was carried through the press, and the figures have therefore been shown 
in this place. No speakers were returned from Raigarh. 

The corresponding returns at the last Census of 1901 were as follows ;— 

Bekgal Peesidekcy — 


Bankura 

« • 






224 


Hooghly 

• • 






135 


Jalpaignri . 

• • 


• 




3,779 


Darjeeling 

« • 

• 

• 




137 


Eangpur 

« • 

• 

• 




1 


Bogi-a . . 

• • 

• 





210 


Sonthal Parganas . 

• • 






8 


Anguland Khondmals 

• • 






17 


Ranchi . 

« • 

• 

« 




49,784 


Singbhum 

• 

• 

• 




330 


Kuch Bihar . 


• 

• 




1 


Chota Nagpur Tributary States 

• 





23,798 






Total Bengal Presidesct 

. 78,424 

TEAL PrOVIXCES— 









Raigarh . . 

• « 

• 


• 

• 


1,758 


Sarangarh . . 

• « 



• 

• 


1 


Bamra . 

« • 

• 



• 


238 


Rairakhol 

• • 



• 

• 


124 


Patna 

• • 



• 

• 


41 






Total Central Provinces 

. 2,162 

Andamans and Nicobars 

• • 

• 


• 


• 

• 

1 

Assam . . . 

• • 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

. 1,919 






GRAND 

TOTAL 

. 82,506 


Some of the speakers in the Chota Nagpur Tributary States probably speak Kurukh 
and not Kharia. The same is probably the case with those returned from Bamra, Kai- 
rakhol, and Patna. The returns from the districts in the Bengal Presidency where no 
mention of Kharia was made in the local estimates should probably be shown rmder 
Bengali. No further information has, however, been available, and I have therefore 
simply reproduced the Census figures. I have only excluded the Khaidas returned from 
the Orissa Tributary States, because they certainly speak Kurukh. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Campbell, Sir George, —The Ethnology of India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 

XXXV, Part ii, 1866. Supplementary Nurabex. Appendix F contains a Kherriab. vocabulary, 
by Lieut.-Colonel Dalton, on pp. 266 & f. 
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[LtalIi, (Sie) a. J.]— 'Report of the Ethnological Committee on Papers laid before them, and upon 
examination of specimens of aboriginal Tribes brought to the Jtibbulpore Exhibition of 1866-67. 
Nagpore, 1868. Part iii, pp. 80 & ff., contains a Kheria vocabulary. 

Daltoit, E. T., —'Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Kharria vocabulary by 
Rakbal Das Haidar. 

Deivee, W. H. P., —Notes on some Kolarian Tribes. Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 

Ivii, Part i, 1889, pp. 15 & ff. (The Kbariyas) ; and Vol. lx, Part i, 1891, pp. 28 & ff. 
(The Pahariya-Kharias.) 

Gagan Chakdka Baneejee, B.a.,—I ntroduction to the Eharid language. Calcutta, 1894. 

Kharia grammar has all the characteristics of a language which is gradually dying 
Grammar. being superseded by dialects of quite different 

families. The vocabulary is strongly Aryanised, and Aryan 
principles have pervaded the grammatical structure. Kharia is no longer a typical 
Munda language. It is like a palimpsest, the original writing on which can only be 
recognized with some difficulty. 

A full account of the dialect has been given by Mr. Banerjee in tbe work quoted 
under authorities. It has been used for the remarks which follow, and it should be 
consulted for further details, though it is far from being satisfactory. 

Fronanciation,—The semi-consonants are not consistently marked in any specimens, 
and I have only been able to restore them in a few places. Mr. DeSinet often marks 
them by means of a ’ after the preceding vowel, and Mr. Banerjee by means of a “ above 
the vowel. Thus, o'o and d, a house. I have written ok\ The genitive is og^a, of a 
house. The change of the semi-consonant to g shows that, in this case, it is a k\ 
The same is the case with dak\ written da, water, ablative daga-tei, and so on. 

The semi-consonant ch' can be restored in words such as m?, i.e., mich\ aunt; 
genitive mij-a ; tai, tak' and taj, i.e., tach\ distribute ; orei, i.e., orech\ a cow; lai, i.e., 
lack*, a belly ; goi\ i.e. goch ’, die, and so forth. 

The semi-consonant if’ is probably sounded in words such as mod, or monel, i.e., 
mof, eye; moi, moyod, moing, miidn, one; betod' and hetot, i.e., betot', hunger. 

The semi-consonant is probably meant in words such as kumfabn, kundam, or 
back, and so forth. 

It will be seen that Kharia uses these sounds in the same way as other Munda 
dialects. They have also the same tendency to be changed to soft consonants or else to 
nasals, which we have observed in the case of the various dialects of Kherwari. I have 
not, however, ventured to make any attempt at restoring them. They are marked 
in the Jashpur specimen, but in a very arbitrary and inconsistent fashion. I have 
therefore in this respect left the specimens as I have got them, and have only 
corrected obvious mistakes. 

In many cases a k corresponds to an k in Kherwari, as is also the case in Kurku, 
Juahg, etc. Thus, konon, Mundari kon, small; kondu, Mundari kon, child; kolong, 
Mundari kolong, flour, and so forth. Kar, which occurs in pronouns such as u-kar, 
this person, is perhaps identical with Santali kdr, a man. 

Nouns.— Kharia has apparently given up the distinction between the animate and 
inanimate genders. There is, so far as I can see, only one gender, and there is no difference 
in the verb if the subject is inanimate. The natural gender is distinguished in the usual 
way. Thus, kota solo, a dog; kiiti solo, a bitch; sar, an ox; oreck', a cow. This 
distinction, however, only concerns the vocabulary, and has nothing to do with grammar. 
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There are three numbers as in Kherwari, the singular, the dual, and the plural. 
The suffix of the dual is kijdr, kiydr, or jdr, and that of the plural is ki. It is evident 
that the dual suffix is formed from the plural suffix by adding dr. Ki is the old dual suffix. 

Case. —Kharia has abandoned the Munda practice of expressing the cases of the 
direct and the indirect object in the verb. It has therefore become necessary to indi¬ 
cate those cases by adding postpositions to the noun. We have already seen how a 
similar tendency has begun to make itself felt in some forms of Kherwari. It is due 
to the influence of Aryan and Dravidian vernaculars. 

The usual case suffixes in Kharia are :— 

te, for the accusative, dative, and locative ; 
tei, for the ablative ; 
d, for the genitive. 

Thus, lebu-te, the man; to the man; in the man; lebu-tei or leba-d-tei, from the man, 
or from the man’s. The accusative suffix is often dropped; thus, timsang ol-e, bring fire. 

The genitive suffix d is often written ak’ in the Jashpur specimens. It is identical 
with Mundari ak\ Double genitives such as abagak*, of the father, also occur. Mr. 
DeSmet also gives an accusative and dative suffix ge ; thus, aba-ge, to the father. It 
is probably the Kurukh postposition ge. 

Adjectives. —^Adjectives do not change for gender, number, or case. Comparison 
is expressed by putting the compared noun in the ablative. Thus, dpcl ddhro-tei 
mdhd dl, father child-from great is, the father is greater than the child. 

Nuiuerails.—The numerals are given in the list of words. It will be seen that the 
fii-st six correspond to those in use in other Munda dialects. The numerals for ‘ seven,’ 

‘ eight,’ and ‘ nine’, on the other hand, correspond to Savara gul-ji, seven; tam-ji, 
eight; nine. Compare the remarks in the introduction to this volume, pp. 12 

and 24 above. 

The higher numerals are counted in twenties as in other Munda languages. 


Pronouns. —The following are the personal pronouns 




Dual. 

Plural. 

E.xclushe. 

Inclusive. 

E.\clusive. 

' Inclusive. 

Ist person . . i 

ing 


injdr 

dndng 

ele 

dning 

1 

2nd person 

am 



ambxr. 


1 ampe 





amdr 


I 


X lie IWAU-l J -- -- - . ^ ^ 

I, to Kherwari you and I, corresponds to the inclusive dual dlihg, thou 

and I, in Kherwari. Injdr, he and I, is formed by adding the usual dual suffix jdr. 
Ambdr or cimdr, you two, is apparently formed from am, thou, by adding the numeral 
bdr, two. It is therefore possible that Mr. Banerjee is right in explaining the dual 
suffix jdr as derived from bdr. The initial b of this word is an old prefix, and does not 
belong to the base. 

The pronouns are inflected like nouns; thus, ing-d or iit-d, my; am-d and amdg-d, 
thy ; ampd, vour; and so on. In Jashpur we find forms such as ina, my ; and in the 
Saraugarh specimens iyd is written for ind, i.e., idak . 


2 c 
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For the third person the pronoun adi or ari, he, she, is used. The corresponding 
dual is ar-kiydr, and the plural ar-U. Adi is apparently a Dravidian loan-word. 
Compare Telugu vddu, he; Kurukh ndi, she. 

Pronominal suffixes are used with verbs in order to denote the person of the subject. 
They are as follows :— 


Person. 

Singular. 

j Dual. 

i’lural. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

Exciusive. 

Inclusive. 

First 

ing 

]dr 

112 Ag 

le 

niiig 

Second 

'in 


hdr 


pe 

Third . 

i 

liiir 

1 


ki, me, inai 



The pronominal suffix is very commonly dropped in the third person singular. 
Mr. Jtanerjee mentions a suffix S for the first person, and a suffix for the second 
person singular which lie says are added to the o of past tenses. Thus, ol-o, brought; 
olW, I brought; olop\ thou broughtest. I have not found any such forms in the 
specimens. 

Pronomhial suffixes are also used after nouns of relationship. They are ing and 
tiding for the first; norn for the second ; and dom for the third person. Thus, mdihg or 
mdndihg, my mother ; mdnom, thy mother; mddom, his, or her, mother; eld dp tiding, 
our father, and so forth. In the Jashpur specimens we find rotn instead of dotn. The 
du in kundu, son, is probably another form of dom. 

There are no pronominal infixes. 

The demonstrative pronouns are u, this; ho, that ; han, that far off. They are 
used as adjectives. In Jashpur we also find hin and he, this, and in Sarangarh ge, this. 
Demonstrative nouns are formed by adding je to the demonstrative bases for animate 
and inanimate objects, and kar for persons. Kar is probably the same word as Santali 
/lar, a man. Thus, ti-jeilebu lieke, this which man is? han-je io-e, that see; u-kar, 
this person. The dual and plural of u-kar are u-kiydr, ti-ki, respectively. 

The interrogative pronouns are her, who ? ata, which ? i, what ? Thus, am her 
heke-m, who art thou ? ata po'da-te au-ta-m, in what village do you live ? i darii-d, 
of what tree ? 

Ber usually remains unchanged in the dual and the plural. In the dual we some¬ 
times find ie."-ydr or for the first; for the second; and her-kidr for the 

third person. Thus, awzdr ier-Zidrwho are you two ? Ber apparentlv corre¬ 
sponds to Gondi idr, who ? The Gondi &dr is also inflected in person. Compare the 
remarks under the head of Gondi on pp. 483 and if. below. 

Verbs. —In the conjugation of verbs Kharia has been much influenced by its 
Aryan and Dravidian neighbours. The direct and indirect objects are no longer 
expressed in the verb; there is no particle which changes the base of a certain tense to a 
finite tense, and the pronominal suffixes are usually added to the verb. Moreover, the 
language is no longer able to distinguish between the various stages of verbal action 
with the same precision as in the case of Kherwari. Kharia conjugation is, therefore 
much simpler and more in accordance with Aryan principles. 
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Person. —Tlie person of the subject is expressed by adding the pronominal 
suffixes mentioned above. They are often dropped when the subject is a personal 
pronoun. Pinal e and % of verbal tenses are dropped before the i of the first person. 
Thus, ole, sliall bring ; cl-ing, I shall bring. The final o of past teases is, ho\yjver, 
retained; thus, olu-ing, I brought. There are two suffixes of the third person plura], 
viz., /fc^and me or mai. Meovmai is used after tenses formed by adding the suffixes si, ke 
or M ; in the imperative ; and in the present tense of cio-nd, to be. Ki is used in all 
other cases. 

Voice. —'lbs passive voice is formed by adding dom, to the base. Thus, jore- 
dom-ki, he was joined. Instead of we findjujM in io-Jom-M, it is seen; pig-jom- 
td, it is broken, and so forth. Tlio base of such verbs probably ends in ah' ; 
compare py-e, break ; pij-si, he has broken. The original ])assive suffix accordingly 
appears to be om which can perhaps be compared with Kherwari ok\ 

Tenses. —The bases of the various tenses sometimes differ in transitive and 
intransitive verbs. The passive voice, in such cases, is inflected like an intransitive. 

The future aid indefinite present is formed by adding e in transitive, and nd in 
intransitive verbs. Thus, he will bring; I shall bring; gil-dom-nd-ing, I 

am struck. The suffix nd is perhaps connected with the en in Mundari abung-en-a-ing, 
1 wash myself. 

The definite present is formed by adding td or te ; thus, ol-ting, I bring; ol-te^ki, 
or ol-td-ki, they bring. Tbe suffix td corresponds to Mundari tan. 

The simple past is formed by adding o in transitive and ki in intransitive verbs; 
thus, ol-o, brought; chol-ki, went; chol-ki~mai, they went. Before o a (Z becomes 
•th, and in some other eases a chh or kh is inserted. Thus, god, an intensive auxiliary, 
past gotho ; foi, i.e. socA’, learn, past socZiZio ; re/wd, call, past and so on. It 

is probable that the base in such cases ends in a semi-consonant. Compare Santali gat’, 
quickly, with the intensive verb god. 

The suffix 0 is perhaps connected with the suffixes et’ and at’ in Kherwari; ki 
probably corresponds to Mundari ken. 

The perfect is formed by adding si, which often becomes sid before the pronominal 
suffixes of the first and second persons ; thus, ol-sid-iiig, I have brought; chol-si-mai, 
they have gone. Si is probably derived from sit’. It seems to be an auxiliary and is 
perhaps connected with Santali sit’ , to be finished; tbu'^, jdm-sit'-ked~a-ko, eat-finished- 
they, they ate up all. 

The si which is added in the perfect has a transitive past sihho and an intransitive 
past siki, which are added to the base in order to form a pluperfect. Thus, ol-si-kho-liig, 
I had brought; (Jel-si-king, I had come. 

The imperative is formed like the future; thus, c^Z-c, bring; dam-nd, coma. In 
the third person is added; thus, ol-gudu, let him bring; ol-gudii-kidr, let them 
two brinf’’; ol-gndu-mai, let them bring; dam-gudu,]Gt him come. Other forms are 
supplied from the future. 

The verbal noun is formed by adding nd ; thus, ol-nd, to bring. Note cko-nd, to 
0-0 • de-nd, to come, from the bases chol and del ; lemen-nd, to sleep, from the base 
lemed, and so on. 

The simple or reduplicated base is used as a past relative participle ; thus, ir,g-d 
song-song romkiib, mj bought rice; cloko-doko lelti, sitting men. The base of the 
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present tense is similarly used as an adjective; thus, tomling-td gai, a milk-giving 
cow* 

There are no conjunctive participles. As is also common in Kurukh, the Kharias 
say adi uje ol-o oro chol-ki, he this brought and went, having brought this he went, and 
so on. 

Auxiliary verbs and verb substantive. —The simplest form of the verb substan¬ 
tive is he or hi. Thus, o-hi Kharid-ge-hi-mai, they are Kharias. Compare Santali kan. 
By adding this hi to hoi-nd, to become, we get the common verb hek-ing, I am. 


The present tense of au-nd, to he, is formed as follows :— 


Person. 

i 

Singnlar. i 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Inclnsive. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

Exclusive. 

First 

1 

dying 

di-ndng 

di-jdr 

di-ning \ 

di-le 

Second 

aj-em j 

di-har 


di-pe 


Third 

at, aj-e 


di-kidr 


di-mdi, di-me 


The base is apparently acV ; compare the pronoun ach\ self, in Kherwari, The 
past tense is regular; thus, au-king, I was. 

Several auxiliaries are often added to the base, apparently without changing the 
meaning. Such auxiliary verbs are pof/ (imperative gore, past goiho); kan, san, tu, 
and kai. Thus, ter-gor-e, give, gocV-god-ki, he died; ol-kan-nd, to bring; cholsan-ki, 
he went, and so on. 

Causatives are formed by prefixing ab, o, or the first vowel of a word, or else by 
inserting an infix 6. Thus, cS-^rocA’, to cause to die, to kill; and u-gnr, io cause 

to fall; dibsd, to make distant {disd), and so forth. 

A prefix a is used in a similar way in Kherwari and Kurkii. Compare above 
pp. 39 and 172. 

Negative verb.— The negative particle is om, to which the pronominal suffixes can 
he added. Thus, ing om{-lng) ol-e, I did not bring. The negative particle with impera¬ 
tives is diw; thus, dbu ol-e, don’t bring. There is a separate negative verb substan¬ 
tive ambodij-ing, or drij-ing, I am not. 

Interrogative particle.— An interrogative particle nu is sometimes used in the 
same way as in Dravidian languages. Thus, am ol-ta-m nu, art thou bringing ? songol ol- 
na cJiol-ki-mai nombo, have they gone to fetch firewood or not ? 

For further details Mr. Baherjee’s grammar should be consulted. 
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I.—NOUNS.— Lebii, man. 


Nom. 

Acc. aiid Dative. 

.■Vhlative. 

Genitive. 

Locative. 

Sing. . 

lelu 

lebu-te 

lehu-d-tei 

lebu-d 

lebu-te 

Dual . 

lehu-kijar 

lebu-kijdr~te 

lebu-kijdi -i-tei 

lebu-kijdr-d 

lehu-kijdr-te 

Plur. . 

lebu-ki 

lebu-ki-ie 

lebv.-ki-d-tei 

lebu-ki-d 

lebu-ki-te 

Postpositions. — hdhg, with, fiom ; d-te, near ; thdm, for the sake of, etc. 

II.— PRONOUNS.—I ; am, thou ; aiji, he, she. 


1 

1 

1 

Dual. 

Plural. 


Singul.ir. 

i 

! 

1 

Exclusive. 1 

1 

i 

IiK'lusire. 

Exclusive. 

Inclusive. 

1st person 

Nom. 

ihg 

iii/dr 

d-ndng 

ele 

dining 

Gen. . , 

ing*d 

injdr^d 

d^ndng^d 

el-d 

d-ning^d 

Saffix . 

ihg 

jar 

ndng 

le 

ning 

2nd person 

Nom. 

am 


aiii{b 'dr 


ampc 

Gen. . . . 

am~j, 


am{b'\dr- 1 


amp’d. 

Suffix . 

m 


bjr 


pe 

3rd person 

Koin. . 

\ 

1 

caj i 

ar-kiydr 

\ 

' 

tir-kt 


Gen. . • • 

1 adi-d 

1 

ar-kiydr-d 


ar*ki-S. 


Suffix . 

i 

i 

kiydr 


lei 



Demonstrative pronouns. —«, this ; ho, that; him, that far off; u-lar, this per.-on ; u-kiyar, these ttvo persons j 
u-ii, these persons ; u-je, this person or thing. Similarly ho-kar, ho-je, han-lar, han-je, etc. 

Interrogative pronouns.—ienwhor afa, which? i, what? aye, which? 
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III.—VERBS. 


A.—Verb substantive.— au-na, to be ; koi-nd, to be. 



Pebsext. 

Pbesent Negative. 

Past. 


I. 

II. 

I. 

ir. 

Sing. 1 

he-kihg 

dj^iiig 

ambodi-j-ihg 

ari'Jdhg 

au-kihg 

2 

he-kem 

djem 

amhodi-j-em 

^ . . 
dri-j-em 

au-kim 

3 

he-ke 

atf dj‘i 

ambodi 

e* w 

dri 

au-ki 

Dual 

1 excl. 

he-ke-jdr 

dig dr 

amhodi-Jdr 

dci‘jar 

au-ki-jdr 

1 inch . 

he-ke-ndhg 

di-ning 

ambodi-ndng 

ari^ndng 

au^hi~ndng 

2 

he-ke-hdr 

di^hZi' 

ambodi-bdr 

afi-b ir 

au-ki-bdr 

3 

he-ke-kidr 

di-hidr 

ambodUkidr 

ari-kidr 

au-ki-kidr 

Plnral 

1 exol. 

he-ke-le 

di-le 

amhodi-le 

ari-le 

au-ki-le 

1 inch 

he-ke-nihg 

cXi-ning 

amhotlfnihg 

afl^ning 

au-ki-nihg 

2 

he-ke-pe 

di-pe 

ambodi-pe 

afi-pe 

au-ki-pe 

3 

he-ke-mai, 

he-ke-me 

di-mai, etc. 

ainbodi-mai, etc. 

aci-viai, etc. 

au-ki-mai, etc. 


Iloi-k'i. was, is coi'juf.'ated as aii-k-i. 


B .—Finite Verb.— ol-n i, to bring ; cho-nd, to go. 



Futcre. 

Present. 


Past. 

Perfect. 

Sing, 1 

olifig 

cho nd-h'ig 

ol-tihg 1 

ol-o-ivg 

chol-kihg 

cliol-sid-ihg 

2 . 

ole-m 

cho-ndm 

ol-tdm 

ol-o-m 

chol-kim 

chol’si(hem 

‘ 

3 . , . 

ol-e 

cho-ni 

ol-td ! 

ol-o 

chol-ki 

chol-si 

Dual 



' 




1 excl. 

ole-jdr 

cho-nd-jdr 

ol-td-jdr ' 

ol-o-jdr 

ckol-ki-jdr 

chol-xi-jdr 

1 inch 

ole-ndhg 

cho-nd-ndhg 

ol-td-ndrig 

ol^O’udng 

chol-ki-ndhg 

chol-si-ndhg 

2 

ole-bdr 

cho-ni-hdr 

nl-td-bJr 

ol-o-bdr 

chol-ki-bdr 

chol-si^hdr 

3 

ole-kidr 

c7io-nd-kidr 

ol-td-kidr 

ol-o-kidr 

cliol-ki-kiir 

chol^si'kidr 

Plural 






1 excl. 

ole-le 

cho-nd-le 

ol-td-'e 

cl-o-le 

chol-ki-le 

chol-si-le 

1- inch 

ole-nihg 

cho-n i-nh'ig 

ol-ti-nihg ^ 

ol-o-nihg 

chol-ki-nihg 

ckohsi-nirg 

2 

ole- pe 

cho-nd-pe 

ol-td-pe 1 

ol-o-pe 

cJiol’ki'pe 

chol'ni^pe 

3 . 

ole-ki 

cho-nd-ki 

ol-td-^i 1 

i 

oho'lci 

chol'ki mai 

chol-si-m a i 


Chol'ting, I go, is conjngated as ol-ting. The td of this tense is often replaced by te. 

I have bioUi;ht, is coningated as chol-iid-ing. 

Imperfect.— ol-nd-ld-si~king, I was brin<;ing, etc. 

Pluperfect.— ol-si-kho-irtg, I had brought, ; chol-si-kifig, I bad gone, etc., as in the past. 

Imperative.—oZc, bring ; of-let liim hxm"-, ol-guj,a-kitr. let them two bring; ol-g wh^-mai, ol-quiu-mi', 
let them bring ; cho-nd, go ; chol-gudu. let him go, etc. The first and second persons dual a-id pluril aie like tin future. 
Negative particle.— oot, not; dhu, don’t. 

Causative verb.—Formed by piefixing ah, o, or the first vowel of a verb ; or else by infii'ng b. Thus, ah-to, cause 
to eat (iS) ; o-sid, loose {tid, be lost) ; u-gur, cause to fall (gur) ; dibsd, make distant [4isa). 
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MUNJDA PAMILY. 


The three first specimens which follow generally agree with the grammatical 
sketch given in the preceding pages. The first is a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son from Ranchi, for which I am indebted to the Rev. J. M. DeSmet. I have 
printed it as I have got it. It generally uses dental sounds where other specimens have 
cerebrals. The second specimen is the deposition of a witness from the Jashpur State. 
It distinguishes between short and long vowels, and apparently marks the semi¬ 
consonants, though in a very arbitrary way. I have corrected obvious mistakes. 
The third specimen is the version of a well-known tale from Sarangarh. The beginning 
of a version of the Parable from Bankura will be added as a fourth specimen. It has 
no more anything to do with Kharia. 

The dialect spoken in Raigarh, Gangpur, and Udaipur is apparently the same as in 
Jashpur and Ranchi. No specimens are, however, available, but I have made use of 
short vocabularies which, in all essential points, agree with the dialect described in the 
grammatical sketch. 

A list of Standard Words and Phrases, ijrepared by the Rev. J. M. DeSmet, w ill be 
found on pp. 242 and ff. below. 
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[ No. 41.] 

MUNDA FAMILY. 

KHARIl. 

Specimen I. 


(Bev. J.M. DeSmet, S.J., 1898.) (District Eanchi.) 


Moi lebu-a 

baria 

kundu’ 

au-ke-kiar. 

Konon 

kundu’ 

One man-of 

two 

sons 

were-they-two. 

Small 

son 

apo-dom-te gam-o, 

‘apa 

in 

kuing 

khurji 

in-te 

ter-e.’ 

father-his-to said. 

‘ father 

1 

getting 

riches 

me-to 

give.' 

Eo apo-dom 

tai-kai-o(taGb’-kach’-o). Thorek to’te 

konon 

kundu’ 

Then father-his 

divided. 

Little after 

small 

son 

jari-te kaptifo 

ro der 

disa 

cbol-ki. 

Han-te 

adi-a 

kburji-te 

all gathered and very 

far 

went. 

There 

his 

riches 

um-bes kami-te 

jari palmai-o. 

Jari-te 

palmai-o 

ro 

ban 

not-good works-in 

all wasted. 

All 

wasted 

and 

that 

raji-te ajgut 

betot’ 

hoi-ki 

ro 

u-kar-te 

betot’-la-ta. 

country-in great 

famine 

arose 

and 

him 

to-hunger-began. 

Oro chol-ki oro 

ban 

rajig-a 

mudu 

lebu-ate 

aa-ki, ro 

And went and 

that 

country-of one 

man-with stayed, and 

adi-a dar-te adi-te-ga 

bunui 

gupa-na 

dang-o. 

Oro 

bunu 

his field-in 

him 

swine 

feed-to 

se^it. 

And 

swine 


ueo-te-Tii kunda-bong adi-a laij-o besu-na lam-na-la’-ki, oro 

eat-they hmks-with his belly^even fill-to to-ioant-began, and 

ber-jo adi-te om-mai ter-o. Ro hej*oi oro gam-o, 

anyone him-to not-they gave. And reflected and said, 

‘ apa-n-a o(k)’-te ki’te konger-ki-a der kolong ai’; 

father -my-of house-in how-many servants-of much bread is; 

in-ko u-te betot’-bong goch’-ta-in. Berod-na-iii, apa-ii-ate 

I-on-the-other-hand here hunger-with die-I. Arise-will-l, father-my-near 

cbo-na-in ro, “ apa,” gam-in, “ tirib-a ro am-a in 

go-will-1 and, father,” say-1, “ heaven-of and thee-of 1 


um-bes karai-o. 

lo’-do 


am-a 

kundu’ 

gam-na 

leka 

not-good did, 

henceforth 


thy 

son 

say-to 

worthy 

um-bodejing; am-a 

konger 

leka 

in-te 

un-e.” ’ 

Oro 

berod-ki 

not-am-1; thy 

servant 

like 

me 

put.”' 

And 

arose 

ro apo-dom-ate 

cbol-ki. 

Eo 

der 

disa-te 

apo-dom 

adi-te 

and father-his-near 

went. 

And 

very 

far 

father-his 

him 


2 D 
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mundI family, 


ar 

and 


101 - 0 , 

saw, 

‘ apa,’ 

^ father,^ 
lo’do 

henceforth 

konger-ki-te 

sermntS'to 


gore-pe, ro 
him-ye, and 

ro mo’to 

and fat 


dhae-chol-ki, ro kadukho 

ran-went, and embraced 

gam-o, ‘ tirib-a ro 

said, * heaven-of and 
am-a kundu’ gam-na 

thee-of son say-to 

gam-o, ‘ jari-a osel 

said, ‘ all-of white 

ti-te mudi 

hand-on ring 

bachru-te ole-pe, 
calf hring-ye. 


ro 

and 


ro 

and 


ro chumai-o. 

and kissed. 
in um-bes 

I not-good 

um-bodej-ing.’ 

not-am.' 
ol-dabe-pe 

cloth take-quickly-ye 

kata-te juta 

feet-on shoes 

de-goj-e-pe. 
cut-kill-ye. 


am-a 

thee-of 

leka 

worthy 

lutui 


Bete-dom, 
Son-his, 
karai-o; 
did ; 

Apo-dom 
Father-his 
ro unku- 
and put-on- 
opsu-gore-pe, 
put-on-him-ye, 
S'eo-ud-e-ning 
Eat-drink-ioill-we 


ro 

lere-na-nihg; 

in-a 

kundu’ 

goch’-si-ki, 

ro borol-ki; 

and merry-will-be-we 

; 

son 

died-had. 

and came-alive ; 

sid-si-ki, 

ro 

koi-ki.’ 

EiO 

neo-kho-ki 

ud-tho-ki 

ro 

lost-was. 

and found-was.' 

And 

ate-they 

drank-they 

and 

lera*koi-ki-mai. 






merry-made-danced-they. 






Maha 

kundu’ 

dar-te 

au-ki. 

Ro del-ki ro 

o(k)’ 

Big 

son 

field-in 

was. 

And came and 

house 

hepad-te 

along 

ro koi-ki-a 

ondor-o. Ro 

moi 

konger-te 

near 

singers and dancers-of 

heard. And 

one 

servant 


rembakh-o 

called 


ro, 

and. 


ho'ki i-ta-ki ? ’ 
those what-do-they ? ’ 


jting-o. Konger-ko, ‘ konon 

asked. Seroant-on-his-side, ‘ small 


bhai-nom 

del-si,* 

gam-o. 

‘ ap-nom 

mo’to 

bachru-te 

adi-a 

brother-thy 

come-has,' 


^father-thy 

fat 

calf 

his 

gadn 

det-si; 

konon 

bhai-nom-te bes-ga 

koi-ki,’ 

Maha 

kundu’ 

sake-for 

killed ; 

small 

brother-thy well 

found.' 

Big 

son 

khisai-ki 

ro 

diar-na 

om 

mon-la’-ki. 

Apo-dom 

mu’-ki 

ro 

angry-got 

and 

enter-to 

not 

wished. 

Father-his 

came-out and 


adi-te 

him 

der 

many 

moi-o 

one-even 


binti-apsif-o. 

to-heseech-began. 


su’da-tai am-a 

years-from thy 

kaiom-te om -in 

word not-I 

lere-na-gan moi merom 

feasting-for one goat 

am-a kundu’ um-bes 

thy son not-good 

u-kar-a tong-ga mo’to 

his sake-for-mdeed fat 


loi-e-m, in 
see-thou, 1 
ro 
and 


Ho-kar apo-dom-te gam-o, 

That-man father-his-to said, 

in kamu ol-sid-ing, ro am-a 

I work carried-out-I, and thy 

melai-si. Teo-bbi in-a sursango-bong 

forsook. Yet my friends-with 

kundu’ in-te om ter-sid-em, U 

young me-to not gavest-thou. This 

konsel-ki-bong neo-pal-tui-o ro del-si, 

women-with ate-wasted and came, 

bachru-te dech’-o-m ? Apo-dora-ko 

calf killedst ? Father-his-on-his-side 
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gam-o, ‘ e 

kundu’, am-ko 

said^ ‘0 

son. 

thou 

jari in-a 

am-age 

-ke. Maha 

all mine 

thme-is. Big 

konon bhai-nom 

gooh*-si-ki, 

small brother-thy 

died-had. 

koi-ki, 

ho-a 

gadn.’ 

found-toas. 

this-of 

sake-for.' 


sab-din in-te-ga au-ta-m, ro 

all-daya me-wUh^indeed , art, and 
neo-na ro lere hoi-ki; 

eating and feasting became; 

ro borol-ki; sid-si-ki, ro 

and came-alive; lost-had-been, and 


2 D 2 
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r No. 42.] 


MUNDA FAMILY. 

KHARIl. 

Specimen II. 

DEPOSITION OE A WITNESS. 


(State Jashpuk.) 


Ing somar-dino in-a ankal 1 

I Monday my field p 

munuk’sing-ting in-a goch’lok’ 

east-direction-in my field 

ari-a goch’lok’ ai. Hiii-bok’-t< 

his field is. There 

bet-rom-ki ao-ki-mai. Bet-rom-ki 

sons-his were. Sons-his 

moit’ hiro-te doko-sikho. Hi 


ahkal bak’ sae-na 

field paddy cut-to 

Dch’lok’ ai. In-a 

field is. My 

Hin-bok’-te ari 

There he 


sae-na chol-sikho-ing. 


went-1. 


Pok’dag-ak’ 

Village-of 


In-a goch’lok’-ak’ utar 

My field-of north 

ari ao-ki. Ari-a 

he was. Eim-of 

bak’ sae-na la-ki-mai. 

paddy cut-to began. L 


Mabkur-Ka 


ridge-on 


bnrhagak’-te. Mahkur 


old-one-to. Mahkur 
gam-Oj ‘ sabu din-ga 

said. ‘ all days 


sat. This 

bnrhagak’-te, 
old-one- near, ' 


Mahkur 


ur-ga dar-tik-tai 

ikur field-direction-from 
ahkal in-i heke,’ gam-o. 
field mine is,' said. 


gam-Oj 

said, 

Hahkur 

Jldhkiir 

gil-o 

struck 

del-ki-mai, 

came, 

On-tai 

This-afiter 

Gul-te 

Cries 


am-a 


mom 

one 

tin 

three 


lin-ga ele-ga kamu-te-le; mnsa am-a i-ghi 

days we-indeed ciiUivate-tce; to-day thine how 

dSra dhok’-sikho. Ho dira muh-ga 

stick held. That stick one 


oro-ga 

and 


char dara. 
four sticks. 

a Mahkur-te 
Mahkur 


Mahkur 

Mahkur 

edro-ki-ro 

heard-then 


dara. Gil-na-gil-iiag-ak’ 

sticks. Beating-beating-on 

ikur-te chundido dho-kho-ki 

Ihkur top-knot seized 

gul-karai-na lak’ki, oro 

to-cry-loudly began, and 


bet-rom-ki 

sons-his 


itar rochho 

orth towards 
sahgo-ga 
fi near 

Burba 
The-old-one 
li del-ki 

•from came 
am-o. Burba 
said. Old-one 
i-ghai hoe-ki ? 
ow became ? 

ga burha-te 
old-man 
n-ki dhSe- 

his ra ti¬ 


ro ogur-o-ki. 
and threw-down. 


jume-ki-mae. Moih 

gathered. One 


sagro 

all 

kori 

score 


toli-a 

village-of 

guk’uk’n(w.) 

about 


Mahkur-ki 
Mahkur s 
.) Mahkur 
Mdhkurs 


toro-na 

io-cry 

dhai-y-o-me 

ran 

ao-ki-mai. 

were. 


lak’-ki. 

began. 

howete 

there 

Hin-kejo 

These 


dhok ’te - dom - k i-mai. 

oro ao' 

-ki-mai 

je 

yar-o-mai. 

Pach-jan 

were-caught. 

else 

were 

they 

escaped. 

Five-men 

madhe-ga 

muruga 

nimi 

Hira 

ao-ki, 

oro 

muruga 

nimi 

among 

one-of 

name 

Bird 

was. 

and 

one-of 

name 

Kesbo 

ao-ki, oro 

muruga 

nimi 

Lagnu 

aoki, 

oro 

muruga 

Kesbo 

was, and 

one-of 

name 

Lagnu 

was, 

and 

one-of 
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murTiga 

one-of 

nimi 


nimi Chandro 

name Chandro 

um kofig-te-le. 

not know-we. 


nimi 
name 
oro 
other 
yok’yo-le. 
sauo-we. 

Ela jat Kharia. 

Onr caste Kharia. 

borol-ta-le. 
lioe-toe. 


Apa-in-a 
Father-my-of 
Kastura-te ao-ta-le. 

Kastura-in lite-we. 
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ao-ki. Oro 
was. Other 
Humne-te-ga 
This-much-only 
nimi Dhimu ao-ki. 

name Fhlmu was. 

Kheti-bari karae-ker 

Cultivation doing-hy 


Karmu ao-ki, oro 
Karmu 
ao-ki-mai, 
were. 


In-I 

My 


was, and 

hin-ki-a 

them-of names 
nimi Bandhu. 
name Bandhu. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Last Monday I went to my field to cut rice. My field is to the east of the village, 
and his field is to the north of mine. He was there with his sons, and the sons began to 
cut rice while the old one was sitting on a hedge. This Mahkur came from the fields to 
the old one and said, ‘ this is my field.’ Said the old one, ‘ we have always cultivated it. 
How did it become thine to-day.’ The Mahkur had a stick in his hand, and struck the 
old man three or four blows. Thereupon the sons came running, caught the Mahkur by 
the top-knot and threw him down. Then the Mahkur began to cry out loudly. On 
hearing his cries all the Mahkurs of the village ran up and collected there. There were 
about one score Mahkurs. Me caught these here, but the rest escaped. The names of 
these five are Hira, Kesbo, Lagnu, Karmu and Chandro. I do not know the names of 
the rest who were there. I only saw this much. My name is Bandhu, and ray father’s 
name was Dhimu. We are Kharias and live in Kustura. We are cultivators. 
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[No. 43.3 


MUNDA FAMILY. 

khaeiA. 

Specimen Mi. 


(State Sakangaeh.) 


A POPULAR TALE. 


Munj ( 

i.e. mut’) 

kenderbo 

lebu 

jugbai 

beta ao-ki-mai. Hin 

One 

old 

man-of 

several 

sons were. 

These 

lebu-ki 

apas-te 

jbari 

dino 

lare-na 

lak’-ki-mai. 

Apa 

sons 

self-among 

all 

days 

quarrel-to 

began. 

Father 

bin-ki-te 

kbub 

samj bay- 0 , 

je-kucbbu kam um ter-o. 

Hin-kar 

them 

much 

admonished 

, any 

result not gave. 

This-man 

lotbo ari-a bed-dom-ki-te 

bukum 

ter-o 

ol-na gam-o 

ari-a 

at-last 

his 

sons-to 

order 

gave 

bring-to said 

his 

bo-te 

munj 

bojba s 

songol, ro 

tab 

hukum ter-o 

bin-ki-te 

presence-in 

one 

bundle 

sticks, and 

then 

order gave 

them-to 

munj-munj 

acbba 

param 

kar-ke 

picb’-na-tbam jabi 

uje. 

one-one 

good 

strength 

making 

breaking-for each{?) it. 

Jhari-ga 

picbbo-ki, 

je-kucbbu kam 

um 

ter-o, ina-thom 

songol 

All 

broke. 

any 

result 

not 

gave, because 

sticks 

gaske 

tol-dom-si-kbo-mai, 

oro 

bin-ki-te 

pick’-na-tbam 

munj 

closely 

tied' 

•‘Were, 

and 

them 

break-to 

One 

lebu-a 

param-a 

tbam 

bharam-lak’-ki. 

Lodbo 

apa 

man's 

force 

for 

impossible-was. 

Afterwards 

father 

bbojba-te 

kai(l.c. 

kacb’)-na-tbam bukum ter-o oro muni-muni 

bundle 

untie-to 

order gave and 

one-one 


songol ari-a muni-muni 

aticTc his one-one 


pich’-na-tham hukum ter-o. 

hreak-to order gave. 

pij-got-ke. Tab apa 

broke. Then father 


param 

force 

metipate 

together 


yoe-pe. 

see-ye. 

ao-na, 

are. 


Ina-tham 

Therefore 

ampe-te 

you 


bed-dom-ki-te ter-o, bin bere-ffa 

sons-his-to gave, this time 


uje 

this 


Jbari 

All 

gam- 0 , 

sat'd. 


bed-dom-ki-te songol-te siddho 

sons-his-for sticks easily 

‘ hay bed-dom-ko, munj-binaga 

* 0 sons, unity-of 


ugbai-ga ampe 

thus you 


bair-jo 


dukb um 
harm not 


mitani-te nichat 

friendship-in firmly 

ter-o. Pher jab 

give. But when 


enemies 
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kolej-bong ampe alag-go-na-pe ampa bairi-te ampe 

quarrels-hy you divided-become your enemies-to you 

tumorte-pare-na-pe ? 

overpowered-mll~he-yon ? _ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain old man bad several sons, who were always quarrelling among themselves. 
He tried to remonstrate with them, but in vain. At last he ordered his sons to bring a 
bundle of sticks before him. He then gave the bundle to each of them in his turn and 
asked them to use all their strength and break the bundle. They all tried, but in vain, 
because the sticks were tied very closely together, and it was beyond a single man’s 
power to break them. Then the father asked them to untie the bundle and gave each 
son one stick, and asked them to break them. They now did so without difficulty. Said 
the father, ‘ behold the strength of unity. If you will live together in friendship your 
enemies will be unable to harm you. But if you quarrel and are disunited, you will fall 
a prey to your enemies.’ 


[ No. 44.] 

MUhjpA FAMILY. 

KHARIA. 


Specimen IV. 



Ek nokar 

rahina 

duiti 

One mani^-of) 

was 

two 

bua 

bunitanagaya. 

‘ 0 

baba, 

son 

said, 

‘0 

father. 

pama 

mohor hai 

de.’ 

Ihale 

get 

mine that 

give' 

Then 

dina. 




gave. 





(District Bankura.) 


bua. Dui 

sons. Two 

ghorkannar 
property-of 
ohar baba 

his father 


janar 

men-of 

je 

which 


maha 

among 


mm 

I 


saru 

small 

bhag 


bhag 

shares 


share 
kari 

having-made 
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KHABIi. 


It has already been remarked that some of the speakers of Kharia in the 
Jashpur State hare been returned under the head of BirhSr. I subjoin the 
beginning of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the so-called BirhSr 
of the State. It will be seen that it is the same form of speech as that illustrated 
in Specimen II above. 


[ No. 46.] 

MUNDA FAMILY. 

• • 

KHARIl. 


So-called BIrhar Dialect. 

Mudu lebu-a ubar kundu ach’-ki. 

One man-of two sons toere. 

‘ e appa, mal-jal je sagre aij-( 
‘ O father, property which all is 
ari-y-a jina-te ar-ki-te tach’-gotho. 

his property them-to divided. 
konon bet-rom mitik’tegak’ kaptikh-o 
small son-his all collected 

a-tik’ san-ki, hin-tigya jhaki dhan-te 
where went, there all property 


(State Jashpur.) 

Konon bet-rom ap-rom-te gam-o, 
Small son-his father-his-to said, 
in-a bhta ihg-te ole.’ En-tai-ko 
my share me-to give.'' Thereafter 


Oro 

thorko 

dino um 

bite-ki 

TO 

And 

few 

days not 

passed 

then 

oro dher disa 

muluk 

chol-ki; 

oro 

and very far 

country 

went; 

and 


urae-gotho. 

squandered. 
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JU&NG OR PATUA. 


Name of the Language. 


Juang is the dialect of a Munda tribe in the Orissa Tributary States. It is spoken 
by about 10,000 individuals. 

The vroxA. juang means ‘man’ in the dialect, and the denomination Juang as the 

name of a language is accordingly of the same kind as Ho, 
Kurku and so on. The tribe is also called Patua, from their 
women’s habit of dressing in leaves. 

The home of the Juahgs are the Dhenkanal and Keonjhar States. Some speakers 

are also found in the neighbouring tracts of Morbhanj and 
Pal Lahera. The Juang territory forms an islet within the 
Oriya area, and that latter language has largely influenced Juang and will probably in 
the course of time supersede it. 

The number of speakers was estimated for the pm-poses of 
this Survey as follows:— 


Area within which spoken. 


Number of speakers. 


Dhenkanal State. ........... 7,250 

Keonjhar State ............ 5,673 

Morbhanj State ............ 2,345 

Pal Lahera State ............ 429 


Total . 15,697 


Four thousand five hundred and ninety-one speakers in Dhenkanal and 17 in 
Morbhanj have been returned under the head of Patua. 

At the last Census of 1901, 10,853 speakers were returned, 10,795 of whom were 
found in the Orissa Tributary States. The corresponding figure for the Juang and Patua 
tribes in the States was 12,474. Almost the whole tribe, accordingly, still retains its 
native tongue. 


AUTHORITIES— 

Samdells, E. a.,— 'Sotes on a Forest Face called Puttooas or Juanga, inhabiting certain of the Tributary 
Mehals of Outtack. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxv, 1856, pp. 295 & ff. 
Contains a Juanga Vocabulary on pp. 302 & f. 

Campbell, Sib George, — The Ethnology of India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 

XXXV, Part ii, 1866, Supplementary Number. Appendix F contains a vocabulary of Putoons 
or Juang, by Lieut.-Col. Dalton. 

[Ltall, (Sib) A.,]— Report of the Ethnological Committee on Papers laid before them, and upon examin¬ 
ation of specimens of aboriginal tribes brought to the Jubbttlpore Exhibition of 1866-67. 
Nagpore, 1868. Part iii contains a Juang vocabulary on pp. 8 & ff. 

Dalton, E. T.,— Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Juanga Vocabulary by 
Rakhal Dan Haidar. 

Campbell, Sir George, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1872, pp. 79 & ff. 

The Juang dialect is of the same kind as Kharia. It has abandoned the most 

prominent Munda characteristics, and its inflexional svstem 

Grammar. . ' ' , . . 1 . 

IS more closely in accordance with Aryan principles than is 
the case with the Munda languages proper. 

Two specimens and a list of Standard Words and Phrases have been received from 
the Dbenkanal State. They are not suflicient for giving a full account of the dialect. 
They are, however, the only basis available for the remarks which follow. 
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ilTISpl FAMILY, 


Fronuiiciation.—It is not possible to form a clear idea of Juang pronunciation 
from the materials available. A final short a is apparently sounded. Compare Oriya. 
"Words such as Icathd-ra, a tale, are, however, also written kathdr. The short a is often 
also pronounced as the a in ‘ all.’ I have not, however, been able to decide if that is 
the case more than in a few words. 

I cannot find any indication of the existence of semi-consonants. The word diyd, 
his own, is probably connected with Santali ach', self. The future ahhaj-e, I shall strike 
compared with abhoi-sor, struck, seems to show that the base is abhocJi. Such words 
apparently point to the conclusion that the semi-consonants do form a feature of this, as 
of other Munda dialects. 

As in Kharia a k corresponds in some words to an h in Kherwarl. I have only 
noted koni, son, corresponding to Santali, Mundari, etc., hon. 

HounS.—There are several suffixes in use after nouns the meaning of which I 
cannot ascertain. A suffix ra or r occurs in words such as iti and iti-rci, hand ; jotd-ra, 
shoes ; dipe-rn, lamp ; buyi-ra, mother ; kathd-ra and katlid-r, tale. It appears to add 
definiteness ; compare Chhattisgarhi liar. 

A suffix nge is used in words’ such as koni~itge, kimu-niuge, bui-nge, 
mother. It is possible tliat this suffix is originally the suffixed pronoun of the first 
person. It is however used in a general rvay rvithcut reference to the first person, and it 
can also be compared with the Kui suffix aiiju. Compare dbaiiji, father. 

A suffix de is used in a similar way in words such as ili-de, the belly; ijin-dd-fe, on 
his feet. It seems to he connected with Santffii tak', or else to be the pronominal suffix of 
the third person. Compare Kharia du. 

The suffix de is often added to a suffix m. Thus, boko-m-de, thy older brother; 
buin-ma-dd, of the mother ; koni-m~de, the son; kona-ma-dd ; of the son ; dhan-um-deyi\\Q 
propeidy. The suffix m is used alone in words such VL%hoba-m-te, to the father. It should 
probably be compared with the pronominal suffix m of the second person in connected 
forms of speech. 

All such suffixes are used in an arbitrary way, and if the explanation given above is 
correct, their original meaning has been forgotten. 

There are no traces of the distinction between an animate and an inanimate 
gender. 

The dual is not used in the specimens. The suffix of the plural is ki as in Kharia. 
It is often preceded by an r. Thus, loka, a man ; loka-r-ki, men : jiidmg-de, a woman ; 
judng-da-r-ki, women; ghodi, a mare; ghodi-r-ki, mares. Compare the suffix ra 
or r mentioned above. 

The usual case suffixes are, dative, te ; thus, loha-m-te, to the father : ablative, ta, 
tai ; thus, bobam-ki-ta, from fathers ; ne-tai, from here : genitive, d, ra, r; thus, bdbd-y-d, 
of the father ; bobam-dd, of thy father ; dhani-ra, of the rich man ; bobdr-ki-r, of fathers : 
locative ra, re ; thus, gdii-ra, in the village ; kati-re, near. 

All these suffixes are well known from connected forms of speech. The genitive 
suffix r is probably derived from ra. Compare also Oriya ra. 

The ablative is, as in other connected forms of speech, used to denote the compared 
noun in comparisons. Thus, dr boka-rar-ta kdkdr ati jdlhitig, his sister-from brother 
much high, his brother is taller than his sister. 
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Numerals. —Ihe numerals are given in the list of 'words. They are Aryan loan- 
vrords. Besides, however, the old Munda words for ‘ one ’ and ‘ two ’ are also used, 
min, mtii, and mia, one ; ban, two. Higher numbers are counted in twenties. 


Pronouns. —The following are the personal pronotms:— 


ain, dinje, I. 
din-d, din-jd, my. 
riin-je, neinje, -we. 
neinjd, our. 


dm-de, dman-de, thou. 
dm-dd, dman-dd, thy. 
hare, yon. 
hard, your. 


dr, airi, duri, he. 
dr-d, di-d, his. 
dr-ki, they. 
dr-kd. their. 


I have not found any traces of the dual pronouns or of the double plural of the first 
person. In addition to hare, you, dpere is recorded from Keoujhar. Ar, he, should be 
compared with Kharia adi, and probably also with Km’ukh d>’, they. Other forms are 
dinche, to me, dr-te, to him, etc. 

It wiU be seen that the suffixes uje, de, and ri correspond to those mentioned above 
when dealing with nouns. 

Pronominal suffixes and infixes do not appear to be used. Some traces of them have 
already been mentioned. M, n, and h are sometimes prefixed to verbal tenses in order to 
indicate that the subject is of the second person singular, the first person plural, and the 
second person plural, respectively. They are probably derived from pronominal suffixes 
added to the word immediately preceding the verb. Compare the remarks under the 
head of Verbs, helow'. 

The inteiTOgative pronouns arc adi, who ? hiri, what ? 


Verbs. —The conjugation of verbs is of the same kind as in Kharia. I cannot find 
any traces of the categorical a, of the pronominal infixes, or of the rich variety of forms 
found in other Munda languages. 

The person of the subject is sometimes marked by means of pronominal prefixes. 
Thus, ‘ I go ’ is diii liande. The same form of the verb is also used in the third person 
singular and dual. In the second pemon singular, on the other band, an m is sometimes 
prefixed, and similarly n is prefixed in the first, and h in the second person plural. These 
prefixes are probably originally pronominal suffixes added to the word preceding the 
verb. Thus, dmeje ma-hande, thou goest. 

So far as I can judge from the scanty materials at my disposal the various tenses are 
formed as follows. 

The future is formed by adding an e as in Kharia; thus, ahhaj-e, I shall strike; 
gdld-e, I shall say. Neuter verbs add nd; i\ms, jandmal-nd, it will bo known. 

The present is formed by adding the suffixes he andr/e; thus, sara-^’C, he is 
grazing; kaha-de, he is making. In abha-ke-ki, they strike, the pronominal suffix ki, 
they, is added. No similar instances occur in the specimens. Ke apparently 
corresponds to the copula ke in Kharia. 

There are various suffixes denoting past time. 

In the first place the suffixes e and nd, which usually denote the future, are occasion¬ 
ally used to denote the past; thus, kib-e, thou madest; tonga-nd, she stood; de-nd, he 
came. They are probably not properly past tenses, hut denote the indefinite time. 

The most usual suffix is o or «, to which a y is prefixed after vowels. It probably 
corresponds*to Kharia o. A nasal sound, commonly an n, is often added. Thus, an-o. 
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went; yo-y-o, saw, sah-a, seized; gatd-y-a, said; duhkhi-lai-an, he became wretched; 
ku-y-dn, found. 

A suffix corresponding to Kharia si occurs in the forms sor, cher, and chede. Thus, 
din abhoi-sor, I struck; han~cher, went; len-chede, I have walked. 

The suffix se-ke, corresponding to Kharia si-ki, is used to denote the ordinary past. 
Thus, gdtd-se-ke, said; jim-se-ke, I have eaten. 

Other forms of the past tense are nech-ed-d, he returned; leb-er-a, he slept; pdnch~ 
er-a, he devised; and so forth. They apparently contain a suffix corresponding to Santali 
et\ Budiyate, came to a close, is formed by adding ate. Compare the suffix atd in 
BirhSr. 

The imperative seems to be formed as in Kharia. Thus, dingi and ding, give; 
rue-nd, keep. A suffix de is used in forms such as hana-de, go; asue-de, put on. Nikimd, 
let us make, seems to contain an imperative particle corresponding to Santali ma. 

Verbal nouns are hisud, to fill; gogadate, to take off; sai'd yeday a, va. ovClqv to 
feed; na bun re, in order to feast. I cannot analyse all these forms. Sardyed-aya is 
perhaps the past tense of a causative verb. 

Participles. —A very common participle is formed by adding the suffix,/« ; thus, 
jimuja, eating; sungiydja, smelling; anoja, going; denja, coming; tongunanja, arising. 
It is commonly used as a conjunctive participle. Another suffix of that participle is 
apparently me; thus, bdjime, eating; esklanie, having been. Bhapat-i, running, is 
Oriya. Be-d?, coming, is the doubled base used as an adverbial participle, as is also the 
case in Kharia. 

The negative particles are a prefixed and a suffixed th.xx'i, md ano, he 

did not go; hhdhge-je-nd, I did not break. 

The base of the verb substantive is dsi; thus, dsi-ke, am ; dsi-ana, was ; compare 
Oriya dchhi. There is also a base id or ir ; thus, ire, am, art, is, in Keonjhar, and several 
curious forms such as idame, am, is; indin, art, etc., in the list of words. 

The verb jim, to eat, is used as an auxiliary verb in order to form a passive. Thus, 
dinje mac] jim-seke, I have ealen stripes, I am struck. Such forms are of course Aryan. 

For further details the student is referred to the two specimens which follow. The 
first is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second a popular tale. Both 
have been forwarded from the Dhenkanal State. A list of Standard Words and Phrases 
will be found below on pp. 213 and ff. 
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Specimen I. 







(Dhekkanai 

, State.) 

Mia-ga 

jodami 

kunii-uinge 

asike. 

Ar-a lun-a 

Sana 

One-of 

two 


sons 

were. 

Them-of among 

small 

kunii-nihge 

ba 

gata-se-ke, ‘ e 

ba. 

iim-da dhau-um-de 

bhag- 

son 

father 

said, ‘ 0 

father, 

thy property 

shares- 

batayan 

ain-cbe 

dini.’ 

E-ta 

ayiri 

/V, 

ai-ya dban-um-de 

bhag- 

dividing 

me-to 

give.’ 

Then 

he 

own property 

shares- 

batavan 

1 

ar-te 

din-yo. 

Eeg 

Sana 

kuuuniiige nika 

tliulia-ya 

dividing 

him-to 

gave. 

Soon 

small 

son al 1 

collected 

leiika-bo 

ac-o, 

aur 

khccbada 

-kiba nika dlian udai-mia. 

far-to 

went, 

and 

wicked-hecame all property squandered. 

E-ta auri gau-ra 

Ijade 

mabaragb 

a-ia, ar duhkbi-lai-y-an. 

Then that village-in 

heavy 

famine 

became, he destitiite-hecame. 

E-ta ar 

an-o 

ami 

gau-ra 

min-gi 

iva-ra rai-va. 

► t 

Ai-ra 

Then he 

tcent 

that 

village-in one-of 

house-in stayed. 

Thai 


min 

one 

ar-te 
him-to 


ar-te 

him 


ghusuri 


polami 
stcine flock 

adi kichclihi 

unybodij anything 


ma 

not 


sara-ved-ava 

t * V 

to-herd 
di-ai. 


gave. 


bila-ba 

fleld-to 

Ar 

He 


anada-va. 

• t 

sent, 

gliusiu’i-ra 

pigs’ 


Aur 

And 

tusha 

husks 


jimaja 

it ip 

bishua monare-yan. Hochata 

ar mono-ra 

bhabrya. 

eating 

belly 

to-fill 

wished. Al-last 

he mind-in 

thought. 

gata-ya, 

‘ ha, 

aiii-a 

•V iV 

baba-ya ya-ra 

buluha luko 

iti- de 

said, 

‘ alas. 

my 

father's place-in 

many men 

hell y 

bishure. 

Matra-ka aih 

tilavi-goi-ke. Aih 

tahganahja 

baba-va 

flit. 

But 

I 

hungering-die. I 

arising 

father's 

hasara-te 

ano-ja 

gata-e, 

“ e ba, aih 

Parameswar 

am-da 

side-to 

going 

shall-say 

, “ 0 father, I 

God 

thy 

kati-re 

papo 

kibah. 

Am-da kanda boli 

aih jena. 

side-at 

sin 

did. 

Thy son saying 

I worthy not. 

Am-da 

sebasi 

aih-che 

ruye-na.” ’ E-ta ayiri tahganahja 

boba-ra-bo 

Thy 

servant 

me 

keep.” ’ Then he 

arising 

father-to 

an-o. 

Matra-ka 

ar-a 

boba buluh lehka 

ar-te yo-yo, 

bikoloi-ya, 

went. 

But 

his 

father very far 

him saw. 

pitied. 
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pUDl 

and 

kanda 
son I 

kiba-n; 
did ; 

boba ( 

father 

iti-ra-te 
hand-on 
cbija bi 

things e 

baje-soran, 
loas-lost, 
Ninje 
Then 


dbapati 
running 
ar-te gi 

him-to 

ne-ta a 

hence 

chakaran-te 

servants-to 

mudira 

ring 


ano, 

went, 

gata-ya, ‘ 

said ‘C 

am-da kai 

thy s 

:e gata-ya, 

0 said, 
asuyede; 
put ; 


kunka 
f/ech i 

‘ e ba, 

‘0 father, 

kan-da boH 
son saying 

ya, ‘ ar-te 

?, ‘ him-to 


saba, a 

seized, I 

Parameswar 
God’s 


mumuja. 

kissed. 


Eta 

Then 


boll jugya jena. 

saying worthy not.’ 

-te dia sende-ra 

n-to good cloth 

ijin-da-te jota-ra 

feet-on shoes 

aiiija kunu-niiige 1 

my son 

ar-ki kbiisi-basi 

they to feast 
bil-u asike. 


bajime niaujaba-kibe; 
eating let-us-make-merry; 
a, ku-ya.’ E-ta 

was-fonnd.’ Then 

e ar-a kuTa-kaninge 
his eldest-son 


field-in 


kunu-niiige 

son 

kbiisi-basi 
to feast 
asike. 
i was. 


am-da kati-re 
thy side-at 

Matra-ka 
’ But 

I asu-vede; 
put; 
asu-yede. 
put. 

bash-wera, 1 

was-dead, 
nira-ya. 
began. 

Puni 

Again I 


Bbal 

Good 

baraea ; 
lived ; 


iya-bo 

hoiise-to 


den-deh 

nata- 

gobinda 

aii-va. 

¥ 

Cbakaran-te 

daku-ya 

gata-ya, 

‘ imiti 

coming 

dance-music 

heard. 

Servants 

called 

said. 

‘ thus 

be-te 

hasike ? 

’ Ayiri 

gata-va 

, ‘ am-da bokom-de 

neebeda, 

puni 

lohy 

you-are ? 

’ ke 

said. 

‘ thy younger-brother 

returned. 

again 

am-da 

boba-ra 

ar-te 

diyara ku-yan, 

mauja 

kibade.’ 

E-ta 

thy 

father 

him 

safe-and-sound found, 

feast 

makes.’ 

Then 

ar rago-ya 

alun-ba 

ma 

ano. Ne-ta 

ar-a 

boba-ra 

baya- 

he got-angry 

inside-to 

not 

ivent. Therefore his 

father 

outside- 


si-ke 
came 
‘ yoyo, 

‘ see, 

kiban; 
did ; 
Am-da 
Thy 


dumni 

much 


gata-ya. 

said. 


Matra-ka 

But 


bobaya-te 

father-to 


gata-ya, 

said. 


am-da 

gata bbango 

jena. 

babami 

dinavan 

*/ 

am-da 

seba 

thy 

word broke 

not, 

many 

days-for 

thy 

service 

jatipua 

ntibufi-re 

min 

mera 

am-de 

din-diii 

jena. 

kinsmen 

to-feed. 

one 

goat 

thou 

gavest 

not. 

kuninge 

darivau ranan 

¥ 

nika dban 

-um-de 

udayayia, 

ar 


harlots keeping 


property 


least ed. 


dena. 

ar-te 

mauja 

kibe ? 

Ar-a 

boba-ra 

gatii-ya, 

‘ e kanda, 

came. 

him-to 

feast madest ? 

Sis 

father 

said. 

‘ 0 son. 

am-de 

nityani 

aifi-a 

asaya 

masike. 

Aiu-a 

dban 

jetekasi. 

thou 

alivays 

my 

near 

art. 

My 

property 

whatever. 

am-da. 

Matraka 

airi 

bokum-de 

bash-wera. 

barana; 

haje-soran,^ 

thine. 

But 

this 

brother-thy 

had-died, 

lived ; 

was- lost. 

dena. 

Neta 

mauja 

ni- 

•ki-ma.’ 




came. 

Therefore 

feast 

we-shall-make.’ 
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JUAIN'G OR PATUA. 

Specimen II. 

(Dhenkanal State.) 

A POPULAR TALE. 


MuT gau mia tliela loka asike. Ar-a boira 


One 

village one rich man was. 

Him-of 

mother 

asike. 

Era gau-ra tbaka 

loka 

asike. Ar 

tbaka 

dbana-ra 

teas. 

That village-in cheat 

•man 

teas. That 

cheat 

wealth-in 

gogadate 

manare-knya. Neta 

mana-re 

npaya panebera. 

Dbanira 

to-cheat 

niind-in-made. So 

rnind-in 

means 

devised. Bich-man’s 

buya-te 

gataya, ‘ amda 

koninge 

madua. 

Bel-te 

ar-a 

niother-to said, ‘Ihy 

son 

drunkard. 

Night-in 

his 

mora 

sufigiyaja mekliame.’ 

Ivonimde 

gataya, 

‘ amda 

bniiige 

mouth 

smelling wilt-know.’ 

Son-to 

said, 

• thy 

mother 

bada 

daani boli.’ Imiti 

buyira-bo 

konda-bo 

bnjbaia. 

Hacbata 

great 

witch as.’ So 

•mother-to 

son-to 

explained. 

At-last 

dina 

budiyate. Koninge 

mana-ra 

bbabeya. 

‘ buinmada 

kathara 

day 

sank. Son 

mind-in 

thought. 

‘ mother-of 

tale 

misin 

janamalna.’ Bnyira 

bbabeya. 

‘ konamada katbara 

misiii 

to-day 

will-be-known.’ Mother 

thought. 

‘ son-of 

story 

to-day 


janamalna.’ Hacbata koninge chayi-uendia lebera. Kancla 

toill-be-hnoicn.’ At-last son simulating-sleep slept. Son 

dipara ma gnjiva. Buyira diiciija kunamadfi biclicliaua- 

lanip not extinguished, Jlother coming-slowly son-of bedstead- 

kantlia tongana. Leljera boli luaue kibaja konda muara 

■near stood. Slejjt as mind making son’s month 

sufigia. Matraka koninge jania, ‘bnyira daani boli, ain-clie 
stnelt. But son knew, ‘ mother witch as, me 

muara sungiya.’ Abipari l)uyira-bo kon-ra-bo kajia lagea-kia. 

mouth smelt.’ Thus motlicr-to son-to gnarrel applied. 

Hacbata imiti bnyira katbar gataya konda-te, konda katbar 

Then thus mother-of story said son-to, son-qf story 

gataya buyira-te, dbanar tbakeyaja gogiina. 

said mother-to, property cheating robbed. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a certain village lived a rich man with his mother. There was also a cheat in the 
same village who wanted to trick him ont of his money. He thought out a way of doing 
so, and one day he said to the rich man’s mother, ‘ your son is a drunkard. You will he 
able to ascertain the fact by smelling his mouth at night.’ To the son he said, ‘ your 
mother is a great witch.’ So he told both of them. When the day drew towards its 
close the son thought, ‘ to-day I shall know the truth about my mother,’ and the mother 
thought, ‘ to-day I shall know the truth about my son.’ At last the son pretended to go 
to sleep, without having extinguislied the lamp. The mother came slowly and stood near 
his bed. She thought that he was asleep and smelt his mouth. The son, on the other 
hand, was convinced that his mother was a witch since she smelt his mouth. Thus he 
bred discord between mother and son; and eventually tricked them out of their property 
hv telling them tales about each other. 

m O 
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SAVARA. 


Name of the dialect. 


Savara is the sputhemmost dialect of the Munda family, and it is spoken by about 
150,OUO individuals. 

Savara, or rather Sawara, is the name of a cultivating and servile tribe of Orissa, 

Cbota Nagpur, Western Bengal, Madras, and the Central 
Provinces. The Savars are usually identified with the 
Saharas of Vedic and Sanskrit literature, a wild forest tribe, who are supposed to be the 
same as the Suari and Sabarae mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy, One of the most famous 
passages in the Kamayana of TuPsi Das deals with a meeting between Earn and a Sahara 
with his wife. 

The tribe is very widely spread at the present day. Their stronghold is the two 

northernmost districts of the Madras Presidency and the 
Home of the-tnbe. neighbouring districts of Bengal and the Central Provinces. 

Thus we find them largely spread over the Orissa division aud tlie Orissa Tributary States, 
Singbhum, Sambalpur, Raipur, Bilaspur, Patna, Kalahandi, Sarangarh, Eaigarb, and so 
on. Parther to the north they occur in Saugor and Damob, and in former times they 
are said to have been settled in Shababad. According to Mr. Eisley, ‘ local tradition 
ascribes to the Savars the conquest of the Cheros, and their expulsion from the plateau 
of Sbahabad, in about the year 421 of the Salivahana era, or A.D. 500. A number of 
ancient monuments in the Shahabad district are still put down to the Savars or Suirs, 
who are supposed to have been driven south by the inroad of Rajputs under the Bhojpur 
chief, which made an end of their rule.’ 

Most Savars have now become Hinduised, and speak Aryan forms of speech, 
generally Oriya. Mr. Driver remarks :— 

‘ The pareat representatives of the race call themselves Sobers, and speak a dialect of the Kolarian 
langnage which could be understood in Chutiya Ndgpur. These people are only to be found in the most jungly 
parts of the Native States of Orissa and Sambalpur, and a fevtr are also found in Gangpnr.’ 


The so-called Sobers alluded to by Mr. Driver have not been returned as speaking a 
separate language at the last Census, and local information collected for the purposes of 
this Survey does not make any mention of the Savara dialect in those districts which are 
said to be the home of the Sobers. Mr. Driver publishes a short vocabulary which 
contains words from various sources, Aryan, Dravidian, and ^Tunda. The Sobers of 
Sambalpur probably speak Kharia, and those of the Orissa Tributary States some form 
of Kherwari. Their dialect is no longer Savara, That latter form of speeeh is almost 
exclusively spoken in the hilly tracts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. It is the prevailing 
language in the Ichchhapuram, Parlakimedi, and Sompeta taluks of the Ganjam 
Agency and, together with Telugu, in the Gunapur taluk of the Vizagapatam Agency. 
Elsewhere it is spoken side by side with other languages in the hills. 

The Savaras are divided into several sub-tribes and are, accordingly, known under 
various names such as Sonds, Sowras, Jara Savaras, Luda Savaras, Arisa Savaras, and 
Tekkati Savaras. Their dialect, however, is everywhere the same. 

Owing to its being spoken only in the Madras Presidency, the Savara dialect does 

not fall directly within the scope of the operations of this 
Survey, and no local estimates of the number of speakers are 

2 F 


Number of speakers. 
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therefore available. At the Census of 1891, the number of speakers was returned as 


follows:— 

Madras Presidency ........... 101,638 

Central Provinces . . 401 


Total . 102,039 


The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were as follows:— 


Madras Presidency— 

Ganjam ............ 40,448 

Ganjam Agency ........... 68,689 

Vizagapatam ...... ..... 340 

Vizagapatam Agency .......... 47,623 

Central Provinces— 

Chanda ............ 3 


Total . 157,103 

The grand total at the last Census was 157,136. The remaining 33 speakers are 
f ound in the Mysore State. 
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Bengal, Vol. lix, Pt. i, 1890, pp. 269 and ff. Contains a Saoura vocabulary on p. 289. 

Driver, W. H. P.,— Notes on some Rolarian (sic) Tribes. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. lx, Pt. i, 1891, pp. 24 and ff. The Sobers or Savaias, on pp. 32 and if. 

Savara has been largely influenced by Telugu and is no longer an unmixed form of 

speech. It is most closely related to Kharia and Juahff. but 
in some characteristics differs from them and agrees with 
the various dialects of the language which has in this Survey been described under the 
denomination of Kherwari. 

The notes on Savara grammar which follow are based on the materials printed 
below. They do not pretend to be more than a mere sketch of the principal features of 
the dialect. 

Pronunciation. —There are no indications in the specimens of the existence of semi¬ 
consonants. Such sounds are perhaps meant in 7nacl, eye; to and tod, mouth; « and Hn, 
hair; cld and rldn, water, etc. 
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In those cases in which an h in Kherwari corresponds to a h in other Munda 
dialects, Sarara perhaps agrees with the latter. Hodgson’s tan-gbra, road, seems to 
correspond to Kurku kora. In d«, Santali han, child, on the other hand, the initial h, h 
is an old prefix and does not belong to the base. 

Note also the predilection for the cerebral d in words snch as clesa, country, etc. 

In Kamagiri an o, i.e. probably d, is often written for a ; thus, pasi and posi, boy. 
A short 'll is, in the same locality, often added to words ending in a consonant ; thus, 
mdhu, property; tin-u, give. This latter peculiarity is, of course, due to the influence of 
Telugu. 

Nouns. —There is apparently no difference between the animate and the inanimate 
genders. The dual has been replaced by the plural, which is formed by adding the suflBx 
jii corresponding to Kharia and Juang ki. Thus, wdn-ji, fathers. Ji is derived fromy’iw, 
and the final n is retained in the oblique cases; thus, tcdn'‘jin‘ba, to fathers. 

The base often ends in n ; thus, wan and wdn-an, a father. It is impossible to 
detect any difference in meaning between the two forms. An is perhaps by origin a 
demonstrative pronoun, and forms such as wdn~an can then be compared with Dravidian 
forms such as Tamil tagappa-n, father. 

The cases of the direct and indirect obj ect are not expressed in the verb. They are 
formed by adding suffixes such as an, in, to; ha, to, and so forth. Thus, kudub-an, to 
all; bo %cdn-an, to a father; wdh-jin-ba, to fathers. 

The suffix ku in kiiichor-ku, (he saw) a dog, and so forth, is Telugu or Oriya. 

An is also the suffix of the locative; thus, sin-an and sin-leh-an, in the bouse. 

An ablative is formed by adding suffixes such as te, sitle, and so on. Thus, 
dolai-bd-te, from hunger ; wdn-bd'Sitle, from a father. 

The suffix of the genitive is a or na ; thus, wdh-an-a, of a father; gorgdn-na, of the 
village. This form is often used before postpositions; thus, before the 

Horn; tcdn-jin-d-san, for the sake of fathers. 

Numerals. —The numerals are given in the list of words. It will be seen that they 
agree most nearly with those in use in Kharia. Forms such as mi, one ; bdr, two; ydr, 
three, are only used in compounds. Higher numbers are counted in twenties. 

Pronouns. —The following are the personal pronouns :— 

nen, I aman, thou ajiin, he. 

nen-a, my aman-a, thy auin-a, bis. 

ellen,-len,^Q ambe,yo\\. they. 

ellen-a, our amben-a, your anid-jin-a, their. 

The specimens received from Ramagiri give nen, I. A list of words forwarded from 
Vizagapatam has forms such as mene, I; mend, my; ellen and mallen, we, etc. Such 
forms do not occur in the specimens. Nen and nen, I, are due to the influence of 
Telugu. 

Nen, my, and narn, thy, are used as pronominal suffixes of the genitive. Thus, 
tanub-nen, my share; man-ba-nam, presence-in-thy, before thee. 

An a is often prefixed to nouns, and it can then be translated as a kind of definite 
article. Thus, a-wdn-ba, to the father; a-don-an, on the body. It is probably a 
demonstrative pronoun ; compare Telugu a. Other demonstrative pronouns are kani and 
kana, this; kuni and kuna, that. There is apparently no difference between kani and 

2 1 ' 2 
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kana ; kuni and kum, respectively. The forms ending in i were perhaps originally used 
to denote animate beings, and those ending in a to denote inanimate nouns. 

Interrogative pronouns are bote, who ? jite, and ete, what ? 

Verbs. —The Savara verb is characterized by the same simplicity that we observe in 
the case of Kharia. The direct and indirect objects are not expressed in the verb ; there 
is no trace of the many conjugational and inflexional bases of the Kherwari verb and so 
forth. 

The person of the verb is occasionally expressed by adding personal suffixes. The 
most common one is i, or, occasionally, in, for the first person. Thus, a[mn-td-i, I shall 
say ; kiet-t-in, I shall die. In the second person we occasionally find forms such as dako- 
l-am, thou wast, and in the third pei*son plural yi is quite common ; thus, edikdle dako-ji, 
they were merry. 

There are apparently only two tenses, one for the present and future times and one 
for the past. 

The present-future is formed by adding the suffix te. Te is derived from ten, and the 
final n is often retained before the suffix of the third person plural. Before the suffix of 
the first person the e of te is dropped or replaced by a, or else tend is used instead. 
Tend is probably the old suffix ten, corresponding to Mundari and an a which is 
perhaps identical with the categorical a of Kherwari. Thus, kiet-t-in, I die; titta-i, I 
give ; it-ten-d-i, I shall go; dako-te^ji and dako-teh-ji, they are. 

The corresponding suffix of the past is le. Thus, pdn-la-i, I brought; il-len-d-i, I 
went; kiel-le, he died; kiel-le-ji, they killed ; pochdri-leii-ji, they asked. Forms such as 
irre-j'i, they went, contain the same suffix, which has become changed into r after r. In 
the second specimen we find irre-be, we went. The final be has probably nothing to do 
with the suffix of the past. It is perhaps a pronominal suffix ; compare Kherwari bii, we. 

In the third person singular efe is commonly used instead of le ; thus, he 

gave; jum-ete, he ate; gam-ete, he said, etc. Forms such as er-di-te, he has come, 
are probably identical. 

The most common suffixes of the imperative are d, ai, ba, and na ; thus, ird, go; jum-d, 
eat; pdn-ai, and pdn-ai-ba, bring; genda-ha and gendd-nd, draw water, and so on. A 
prefix a is often used. Thus, a-ir-ba, let us go ; a-gu-mi-ba, put on ; a-ru-ha, put on. 
Note also forms such as dako-ai-te, let us become; jum-te-be, let us eat; a-edikd-ten-a-i, 
we should make merry; a-jum-be, don’t eat. 

The base alone is used as a verbal noun; thus, a-jum-ben, feeding for, in order to 
feed; dako-ban, being-in, to be. 

Relative particifdes are formed by adding a to the bases of the present and past 
tenses. Thus, set-ten-a mandrd, the man who squanders; kimbonan jum-ten-a kinaman 
pigs eating husks, the husks which the pigs eat; anl-len-a tiki, spent time, at the time 
when it had been spent. Compare genitive and the relative participles in Telugu. 

Other participles are formed by adding an ov n ; thus, dako-n, being ; tid-dn, strik¬ 
ing. An infix an is sometimes used in a similar way. Thus, cl-an-aku, being; t-an-klan, 
beating. 

The usual conjunctive participle is formed by adding the past base to the participle 
ending in an ; thus, iydn-ille, having gone; gudn-gu-le, having called. Forms such as 
gille, having seen; tub-tub-le, having divided, are, however, also used alone. 
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The negative particle is apparently a prefixed a. Thus, a-deye, was not; a-lil-leii-ji, 
gave not; I shall not eat. Gam-gon-in, I say not, probably contains some 

negative verb meaning ‘ to be unworthy,’ ‘ to decline,’ or something of the kind. In the 
Hamagiri specimens we find forms such as tiydijd, I will not give; irnamj-layi-nd-san, 
because I could not get. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. The first is 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son from Parla Kimedi in Ganjam, The second is 
a folk-tale which has been forwarded from Vizaga 2 )atam. The two last ones, the deposition 
of a witness and a popular tale, have been received from Eaniagiri in Ganjam. A list 
of Standard Words and Phrases from Parla Fimedi will be found on pages 2T3 and If. 
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[ No. 48.] 

MUNDA FAMILY. 

SAVARA. 

Specimen I. 

(Paela Kimedi, Ganjam.) 

Bo mandran dako. Anin bagu oner pasin-ji dako-le-ji. Bagunji-lenan 

One man was. Bis two male children were-they. Both-in 

sannari gam-ete, ‘ wan, ellen-a dako-ten*a jandrum-ganclra kudublenan 
small said, \father, our being property all-in 

tanub-nen tin.’ Anin tanub tub-tub-le tiyete. Asui oyon sullen-a-tiki 

share-my give.' Se share divided-having gave. Some days past-when 

sanna rabalan kudub mkun-ruku-le nam-le sanai desa erete. Tetten 

small boy all collected-having taken-having far country went. There 

kudub lebun ani-le assidete. Kudub ani-len-a-tiki kuni desa-lenan 

all money spent-having wasted. All spent-when that country-in 

aindam kantara de-le. Anin dolai-mar dele. Kuni desa-lenan bo mandra-ban 

much famine became. Re hunger-man became. That country-in one man-to 

iyan-il-le kambari de-le. Anin a-ser5-ban kimbonan a-jum-ben apayete. 

gone-having labourer became. Re the-field-to swine feeding-for sent. 

Kimbonan jum-ten-a kinaman nan-lenden, eclika-le kuni dolai-mar jum-te 

Swine eating husks got-if, gladly that hunger-man eat-would 

bin-do mojaja kinaman ampra a-til-len-ji. Kami buddi naii-le ogandi-ete, 

but anybody husk even gave-not-they. Note sense got-having thought, 

‘ wan-nSn-a sero-ban aindam baddi-mar-ji dako-ji. A kuduban midap 

' father-my-of field-in many working-men are. Those all-to much 

ganaga dako-do nen tetten dolai-bate kiettiii. Ejja, iien diyan-de-le 

livelihood is-but I here hunger-from die. No, I arisen-having 

wan-nen-ban er-te, iyan-ille apun-tai, “wan, waii, Kitun-ban, man-ba-nam 
father-my-to go-icill, gone-having say-will, ^'father, father, God-to, before-thee 
ersi amelai. Untenasan iien on-nen gam-gon-in. Ken kambari-nam 

sin did. Therefore I son-I say-nof. 1 servant-thy 

de-tin,” ennegoi apun-tai.’ Gam-le gam-damnete; tete-sitle 

shall-become-I, ” thus say-shall.' Said-having say-self-did; therefrom 

a-wan-ban iyete. Sanai-sitle a-rabalan-a dorian gijan-gille , amalle 
that-father-to went. Far-from thal-boy-of body seen-having recognized-having 
dudu-dudu-iyan-ille apasu-yam-da-le anin kondo-le korkorete. A-wahan 

run-gone-having pain-feeling him embracing kissed. The-father 
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gijan-gille rabari gamete, ‘wan, manba-nam Kitun-baa ampra ersi 


seen-having 

boy 

said, 

* father. 

before-thee 

God-to 

even wrong 

amelai. 

Nen 

6n-nen 

gam-gon-in.’ 

A-wan 

parsamanjin 

guan-gu-le 

did-1. 

I 

son-1 

say-not.* 

The-father 

servants 

called-having 

gam-6te. 

‘ aboi 

ambese 

sindri 

pan-le anin-a donan 

a-gusaiba ; 

said. 

‘ one 

good 

cloth brought-having 

his body 

cover ; 


a-karsin ensin arub-a, a-taljenan panderjab anib-a. Baran bo kari 
the-jinger-on ring put, the-foot-on shoe put. Again one fat 

k allodia tettea pan-le kiebba; edika-le dako-ai-te. Kaaa oa-aea 

calf here brought-having kill; glad-being we-shall-be. This son-my 

aman kiel-le nami baraa men-le; aman padole, aami baraa aan-lai.’ 

before died now again lived; before lost-teas, note again found-I' 

Aaifiji edikale dako-ji. 

They glad-being toere. 


Nami a-muda oa serobaa daku. Aain sin adam-adam eraite. 

Now the-elder son field-in was. JSe house near-near came, 

kenkeaaa tonsenaa saddale. Bo parsaaian • guaa-gii-le wallete, ‘etenasaa 

singing dancing sounded. One servant called-having accosted, ^what-for 

kaaa edika ? ’ Aaia apunete, ‘ aban-aam eraite. “ Aain alamata dako, ’* 
this mirth ? ’ Se said, ‘ brother-thy came. “ -He cool isf 


gam-le wan-aam-ji kari kallodia kielle-ji.’ Mada-mar bandrab 

said-having father-thy-they fat calf killed-they,’ Big-the angry 

de-le, ‘sinaa aaiyai,’ gamete. Uateaasaa a-wan sandaa iyaa- 

became, ‘ house icill-not-come' said. Therefore the-father outside gone- 

ille sagallete. Muda 6a gamete, ‘ditte ayam manba-nam barale 

having honoured. Big son said, ‘ so-mtwh time before-thee teorked-having 

dako-ten-a-i. Bema-nam anoija apadolin. “ Gadi-nam-ji-bate edikanaba,” 
am-I. Word-thy ever broke-not Friends-thy-with make-merry f 

gam-le aboi 6a-me soi atillin. Nami kana sannari junjudi-boinji 

saying one young-goat even gavest-not. Note this young-one harlotry-women 


bate jandrum-gandra kudub moile settena mandra anin iraiten-tado 

icith property all sicallowing throwing man he came-immediately 


anina-mele kari 
his-sake-for fat 


kallodi kielle.’ 
calf killedst. 


A-wan gamete, 
The-father said. 


‘ ejja, 6n-uen, 

‘ 710 , son-my, 


aman todan manba-nen dakote. Jandrum-nen kiiduban amannate. 

thou always with-me art, Froperty-my all thitie-is. 

TJban-nam aman kielle, nami baran men-le; amaii pacl6-le, nami baran 

Brother-thy before died, now again lived; before lost-was, now again 

nan-la-i. Untenasan ellen a-edikatenai.’ 

found-I, Therefore we shall-make-merry' 
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MUNDA FAMILY. 

• • 

SAVAEA. 

Specimen II. 


(District Vizagapatam.) 


A FOLK-TALE. 


Gorjanan karja-leii-ji. Gorjan-na mandra sabin-ji bontel-ba 

Village-in ohsequi^S'did-they. Village-of men all huffalo-for 

ille-ji. Kani gorjan-lunan aboi banagi-mar daku-le. Ani mari 

went. That village-in one poor-man was. Me also 

bontel-ba iyete. Gorjan-na mandra sabin-ji bontel niyan-nile 

huffalo-for icent. Village-of men all buffaloes hought-having 

pan-len-ji. Banagi-mar mari lagoda-bontel aboi dumbanaman 

brought. Foor-man also credit-buffalo one Fom-from 

pan-le. Gorjan-na mandra-ji, ‘ ona-sile pan-lai ? ’ gam-le opun-le-ji. 

brought. Village-of men, ‘where-from broughtest ? ’ said-having ashed. 

‘ Ijja, lagoda pan-la'i dumbanaman,’ gamete. ‘ Don-nen-a sandruka-mele 

‘ No, credit brought-I Dom-from' said. ‘ Body-my-qf xcell-being-for 

pan-lai.’ Sabin-ji pur-pur-tubob-ji. Banagi-mar kani usalan dum- 
brought-I.’ All ceremony-performed. Poor-man that skin Fom- 
banaman juiijunete. Tanoran jumbur-maran onji mandra sanai- 

to carried. Way-on thief-men four men far- 


sitle 

gille-ji. 

‘ Iiljiden 

tubob-te,’ 

gam-le usalan naman-iiam-le 

from 

saw. 

‘ Noio 

kill-will’ 

saying 

skin taken-having 

a ran 

dajete. 

Tettena 

aran-eb 

jumbur-maran 

gob-le-ji. 

Tankan 

tree 

climbed. 

There 

tree-under 

thief-nten 

sat-they. 

Bupees 

onji 

mandra 

bantel-ji. 

‘ Aman-a 

aladam nen 

asiidam,’ 

gam-le 

four 

men 

divided. 

‘ Thine 

much mine 

little,’ 

said-having 


rudi-len-ji. ‘ Aman etti-den bantya,’ gam-len-ji. Batun-batun-le arana 

quarrelled. ‘ Thou then divide,’ said. Feared-having tree 

daje-tena mandra usalan sirMe. ‘ Agayi, tabdrelan layimta-le,’ 
climhed-having man skin dropped. ‘ Oh, thunderbolt fell,’ 

gam-le jumbur-maran tankan omda-le irre-ji. Ara-lin-na mandra 

said-having thief-men rupees left-having loent. Tree-in-being man 


latsonaite. 

descended. 


Tankan suse-le pan-ete 

Money picked-up-having took 


usalan omda-le. Julu 
skin left-having. Then 
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jumbur-maran onjinji tanka-ba 

iUaji. 

Tahka-te 

satta 

usalan 

thief-men four money-for 

came. 

Money-from 

mere 

skin 

daku. ‘ Etena karma ? Tahka-len 

sille 

tabdrelan 

gam-le 

irrebe. 

is. ‘ What work ? Money-we left-having 

thunderbolt 

said-having 

went. 

Maba a-ir-ba,’ gam-le usalan 

pah-le* 

ji. Kani 

usalan 

timan- 

Fonoard let-us-go,' said-having skin 

took. 

That 

skin 

sold- 

tim-le aboi kimbu hiyan-ni-le 

jum-le-ji. 




having one pig bought-having 

ate. 





FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Funeral ceremonies were held in the village, and all the villagers went to fetch 
buffaloes. There was a poor man in the village who also wanted a buffalo. All the 
other ones bought buffaloes, and the poor man got a buffalo on credit from a Dom. The 
villagers asked him where he had got it, and he said that he had it on credit from a Dom 
and had brought it for the sake of his health. They all worshipped and sacrificed the 
buffaloes. The poor man was carrying the skin back to the Dom, and on the way he 
saw four thieves at a distance. Seeing them he mounted a tree with the skin, for fear 
that they would beat him. The thieves sat down under the tree to divide their money. 
They quarrelled and said, ‘ you take too much, and I get too little,’ ‘ then divide yourself,’ 
and so on. The man in the tree dropped the skin from fear. The thieves left the 
rupees and ran away saying, ‘ a thunderbolt came down.’ The man descended from the 
tree, picked up the rupees and left the skin. The four thieves then came back to look 
after the rupees, and only found the skin. ‘ What has happened,’ they said, ‘ we left the 
rupees and went away on account of the thunderbolt. Come let us go.’ So they picked 
up the skin, sold it and bought a pig, which they ate. 
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[ No. 60.] 


MUNDA FAMILY. 


SAVARA. 


Specimen 


DEPOSITION OF A WITNESS. 


(Ramagiei, Ganjam.) 


Mi-gal 

gal-ji 

dina 

purba 

nen 

" Jujusti 

muddayin 

kulumbayi 

Eleven 

ten 

days 

ago 

1 

Jujusti 

accused-of 

wife 

Radha-na-mohg 

bagu 

ranna 

kub 

bo 

tahka-na-san 

bandan 

tillayi. Nen 

Mddhd-before 

two 

gold 

beads 

one 

rupee-for 

pawn 

gave. 1 


taikan irnang-layi-nasan Jujastin 

rupee got-not-beoause Jujmti 

anin liea-tinte-mai'. Muddayi-na 

he sweet-seller. Accused-of 

kub deyi-be pan-tayi,’ gam*le 
beads to-redeem skall-hring,' saying 


bate illenayi. Jujustin liari-mar; 

with went'I. Jujusti fisherman; 

a-nam Balaji Beradolayi. ‘Ranna- 

the-name Bdldji Beradoldyi. ‘ Oold- 
Balaji Beradolayi-na sun illenayi. 

Bdldji Beradoldyi-of house went-I. 


A-bowan a-wanan 

muddayin 

kulumbayi silehgan 

nen tiyanu tille. 

The-principal the-interest 

accused-of 

wife 

to 

I giving gave. 

* Bandan tillenayi bitti 

tihgu,’ 

gam-le 

garlenayi. 

‘ A-malu nen 

* Mortgage gave-I property give,' 

saying 

demanded. 

‘ The-property 1 

tiyaija; nete pahta,’ 

gamete. 

‘Anin 

bitti-nen 

bowan 

a-wanan 

give-not; buy take,' 

said. 

‘ That 

property-my 

principal 

interest 

til-le pah-le it-ten-ayi panna 

etasan 

ne-te 

pah-te ? ’ 

gam-le 

giving taking shall-go but 

why 

buy-shall take-shall ?' 

saying 

apun-len-ayi. Onji-dina 

dina-silu 

muddayin a-sun-an 

asayi 

suda- 

said-I. Four-days 

days-after 

accused 

the-house-in 

some 

good-men- 


mar-ji-na-mong 

bejore 

poubari-len-ji. 

asked-they. ' 
kedi muddayin 
then accused 


a-bittin 
the-property 
‘ N enate,’ 

' Mine-isj 

nen 
me 


tiyyayite. Aniiiji, 

produced. They, 

gam-le apun-lea-ayi. Nen 

saying said-I. I 

kudub-jina-mong tid-le. 
all-before beat. 


‘ botana 
‘ whose 
etten 
so 


bitti ? ’ 
property? ’ 
apun-len-ayi 
sakl-I 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Some ten days ago I and Jujusti went to Piadba, the wife of the accused, and 
pawned two gold beads for a rupee. I could not get money, and therefore I went with 
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Jujusti. Jujusti is a fisherman and deals in sweets. The name of the accused is Balaji 
Beradolayi. When I came to Balaji Beradolayi’s house to redeem the gold heads I paid 
the principal and the interest to the accused’s wife and asked for my property. She 
refused to give it up unless I bought it. I replied, ‘ I am going to pay principal and 
interest in order to redeem my property. Why should I buy it ? ’ Four days after the 
accused produced the property in his house in the presence of some good men. They 
asked whose property it was, and I said that it was mine. Immediately after I had said 
so the accused struck me before all the men. 


2 r, 2 
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[ No. 61.] 

MUNDA FAMILY. 

• • 

SAVARA. 


Specimen IV. 


A POPULAR TALE. 


(Ramagiri, Ganjam.) 


Bo 

One 

^A-posi 

The-hoy 


dina bo sotta posi-jannaku 

day one lame boy 

kenken-na-san a-dakku-le. 
read-to was-not-inclined. 


a-wa kenken-sun-an apayi-le. 

his-father school-house-in sent. 
Dele baroki bo posi-jannaku 
But another one boy 


gij-le apun-le, ‘ nban, aman nen bate bokedika gatasina.’ 
seen-having said, ‘ brother, thou me with a-UUle-while play.' 
Anin apun-le, ‘ ongado, ongado, nen adasamarte. Nen kenken-sun ille 
He said, ‘ no, no, I am-not-disengaged, I school-house gone-having 


kenken-ten-ayi.’ Teten-silu a-posi-jan bo awan-tanu bate gij-le. Posi apun-le, 

read’shall.' Thereafter the-boy one calf also saw. Boy said, 

‘are awan-tanu, aman nen bate gatasina.’ Awan-tanu apun-le, ‘nto 
‘ 0 calf, thou me with play.' Calf said, ‘ I 

adasante, nen sangasi agawan gana-gana-san joda-ban itte.’ Teten-silu 
am-not-disengaged, I excellent grass eating-for river-side go.' Thereafter 
a-posi bo onti gij-le apun-le, ‘e onti, aman nen bate jayi, gatasineba.’ 
the-boy one bird seen-having said, ‘ O bird, thou me with come, let-us-play' 

Anin apun-le, ‘ nen adasente, nen-na-sun barosabjanasan asuyi alanu 
He said, ‘ I am-not-disengaged, my-house build-to a-Uttle straw 
parangu-panu-nasan itte,’ Posi bo kinchor-ku gij-le apun-le, ‘ e kinchor, aman 

fetch-to go.' Boy one dog seen-having said, ‘ O dog, thou 

nen bate gatasina.’ Kinchor apun-le, ‘ongado, ongado, nen adasen-te, nen 

me with play.' Bog said, 'no, no, I am-not-disengaged, I 

sawu-nen-na suhu dunta-ban itte.’ Teten-silu posi tisinasan manasu a-deye. 

master-my-of house watch-to go.' Thereafter boy ylay-to mind not-became. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A lame boy was one day sent to school by his father. He did not wish to read, 
and seeing another boy he said, ‘brother, play a little while with me.’ Be said, ‘no, no, 
1 am not disengaged, I am going to school to read.’ Then the boy saw a calf and said, 
‘ O calf, play with me.’ Said the calf, ‘ I have no time, I am going to the river to feed 
on the excellent grass.’ Then the boy saw a bird and said, ‘ O bird, come let us play.’ 
Answered the bird, ‘ I have no time. I am going to bring some straw to build mv nest.’ 
The boy saw a dog and said, ‘ O dog, play with me.’ The dog answered, ‘ I have no time; I 
am going to guard my master’s house.’ Thereafter the boy did not wish to play any more. 
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Gadaba is spoken by about 35,000 individuals, most of whom live outside the territory 
included in this Survey. The dialect is not identical in all places. It has not, however, 
been possible to procure trustworthy materials illustrating its various forms. I am only 
able to give a superficial account of the dialect as spoken in the Bastar State. 

The Gadaba tribe is found everywhere in Vizagapatam and the Vizagapatam Agency, 

and also in the Ganjam Agency, all of which are in the 
Home of the tribe. Madras Presidency. Some few Gadabas have also been 

returned from the Bastar State and Kalahandi. They do not form the prevailing part of 
the population in any district. They are most numerous in the Vizagapatam Agency, 
where 232 in every 10,000 of the population speak Gadaba. In Vizagapatam only 72 in 
every 10,000 are in the same position, and in other districts the relative number of 
speakers is quite unimportant. 

I have no information about the distribution of the Gadabas on the various Taluks of 
the Vizagapatam Agency. In the Bastar State they are found in the east, on the frontier 
towards Vizagapatam. Their occupation is hunting and agriculture. 

According to information collected for the purposes of this Survey Gadaba was 

spoken by 6,419 individuals in the Bastar State. At the 
Census of 1891, 29,414 speakers were returned from the 
Madras Presidency. We thus arrive at the following total for the dialect:— 

Bastar State ... 0,419 

Madras Presidency ........... 29,414 


Number of speakers. 


Total 


35,833 


The corresponding figures at the Census of 1901 were as follows : — 


Cestbal Pbotinces— 

Bastar............ 729 

Kalahandi ........... 94 

Total Central Provinces . 823 

Madras Presidency— 

Ganjam ........... 1,602 

Ganjam Agency .......... 8 

Vizagapatam .......... 15,015 

Vizagapatam Agency ..... .... 19,781 


Total Madras Presidency . 36,406 

Andamans and Nicobars ........ 1 

Total . 37,230 


It will be seen that the number of speakers in Madras has increased. This fact is, 
however, due to the better methods applied at the last Census, and it is impossible to 
decide whether there is a real increase. The estimated number of speakers in the Bastar 
State is probably far above the mark. The corresponding figure at the Census of 1891 
was 375. 
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AUTHORITIES— 

Hodgson, B. H., — Aborigines of the Eastern Ghats. Journal of tEe Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XXV, 1857, pp. 39 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. 
Vol. ii, London, 1880, pp. 119.and ff. Contains a Gadaba Vocabulary by H. Newill. 

Glasfued, C. L. R., — Report on the Eependency of Bustar. Selections from tbe Records of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Foreign Department, No. xxix. Calcutta, 1863. Contains in Appendix ii a 
Gudwa vocabulary. 

Hunter, W. W.,— A Gomparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

[Ltall, (Sir) A.],— Report of the Ethnological Committee on Papers laid before them, and upon 
examination of Specimens of Aboriginal Tribes brought to the Jubhulpore Exhibition of 1866-1867. 
Nagpore, 1868. Pt. iii contains Gudwa vocabularies by C. J. Dennys and C. L. R. Glasfurd. 

Carmichael, D. F.,— A Manual of the District of Vizagapatam in the Presidency of Madras. Madras, 
1869. Contains a Gadaba vocabulary. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Madras, 1885—1893. Vol. ii, pp. 203 and 
f. contain a Gadaba vocabulary. 

The Gadaba dialect is veiy unsatisfactorily known. The old vocabularies are quite 

insufficient for ffivin" a sketch of its grammar. Of the 

Grammar. . o o o ^ 

materials forwarded for the purposes of this Survey the best 
is the translation of the statement of an accused person in the Gadaba dialect of Bastar 
which will be printed as Specimen II below. It has been forwarded in Devanagari 
characters with an interlinear translation, but without any transliteration. It is not, 
therefore, quite certain that the text printed in the ensuing pages is correct in all details. 

The text given as Specimen I below is the beginning of a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It has been forwarded in Devanagari with a transliteration and trans¬ 
lation. The transliteration does not, however, agree with the Devanagari text, and it has 
turned out to be so full of mistakes that it has been of no use whatever. The Devanagari 
text itself is apparently a‘clean copy of an original draft. It has been made by somebody 
who had not the slightest idea of the meaning, and who accordingly misread the original in 
most places. I have not therefore ventured to restore the text throughout. I have only 
reproduced the beginning of the Devanagari text as I have received it with a tentative 
restoration in transliteration. 

A list of Standard Words and Phrases from Bastar will be found on pp. 243 and fif. 

The dialect spoken in Vizagapatam is apparently quite difPerent. It has not, 
however, been possible to get sufficient materials for describing it. The Collector has 
kindly forwarded an incomplete list of Standard Words and Phrases, and the beginning 
of a version of the Parable. The latter was, however, too fragmentary and evidently too 
full of mistakes to be of use. Prom the former I have inserted the equivalents in the 
list of words on pp. 243 and ff. They have been added within parenthesis. 

The notes on Gadaba grammar which follow are entirely based on the Bastar speci¬ 
mens. The materials received from Vizagapatam have only occasionally been consulted. 

Fronuiiciatioil.—The materials are not sufficient for deciding the various questions 
connected with Gadaba pronunciation. Semi-consonants are perhaps used in words such 
as da, Santali dak’, water; gd^, Santali gdch’, die; gogo and gogob, to tend, and so forth. 

Vowels are often interchanged. Thus, tingam and ungom, village ; dpdng and dpoug, 
father; sumang, suahg and sumong, before, and so forth. 

The n of the genitive suffix nv, has apparently been replaced by I in Idy-lu, whose ? 
Note also bn, child, as in Savara. It is not, however, possible to bring the various 
irregularities under fixed rules. 
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^OUnS.—If we can trust the specimens, there are no traces of a difference between 
animate and inanimate nouns, or of the existence of a dual. The plural appears to he 
expressed by adding some word meaning ‘ many ’; thus, Ibnga dpong, many fathers, 
fathers. A sufidx nen or nan occurs in forms such as adkhl-nen, the witnesses; Jcwnibal-nan, 
women. Compare mdy-nen and mdy~neng, they. The Vizagapatam hst gives forms 
such as aydngu-nl, fathers; koclamle-nl, daughters; le Ibk-dukeyi, good men; mddn 
krutd, many horses, horses ; kussb-digan, dogs, and so forth. 

The cases of the direct and indirect object are not expressed in the verb. They are 
expressed by means of postpositions such as nb, pulai, and so forth. Thus, Mdtd-nb nbm 
btib-suB, Mata thou killedst; hdbd-pulai sunb, father-to he-said. 

The suffix of the genitive is wo, nu, or nd ; thus, dpdng-nb, of a father ; kaldr-ne-nu, 
of the liquor seller. Compare Savara nd. The Vizagapatam texts have forms ending in 
na. ^plle kirtd-r khbgir, the Whitehorse’s saddle, we have perhaps a genitive suffix r. 

Other postpositions are ktirung, from; bb, in, to, etc. Thus, mdy-nb bbbrb mdy-nb 
tbndn kurung tlr dugu, his brother his sister from tall is, his brother is taller than his 
sister; mdy-nb dpbng meyen-kd diyen-bb dutu, his father small house in lives. 

Numerals* —The first numerals will he found in the list of words. It will he seen 
that Aryan loan-words are used in Bastar for the numerals seven and following. The 
Gadaha numerals are most closely related to those in use in Savara and Kharia. 

Pronouns. —The following are the personal pronouns :— 

ning, ni, I nbm, thou mdy, he. 

nlng-nb, my nbm-nb, thy mdy-nb, his. 

neing, we pen, pen-chd, you mdy-nen, mdy-neng, they. 

pe-nu, pai-nii, your mdyen-nug, their. 

The form pe-mig, our, in the list of words is probably a mistake. Fe-nng is 
apparently identical with pe-nii, your. A form le, we, seems to occur as a verbal suffix. 
See below. 

Datives and accusatives are apparently formed by prefixing « or b ; thus, b-ning, to 
me; u-mdy, him ; b-mdy, to him; bn b-mai sunb, the son said to him. 

The Vizagapatam texts have quite different forms ; thus, mmgu, I; mlngu-na, my; 
bilangu, we; bilangu-nu, our; bdbln, thou; mdngu, you; no, novvdn, he; nbydng, 
nbngu, they, etc. 

Demonstrative pronouns are te, this; to. In, and ndi, that. 

Interrogative pronouns are lal, who ? Idy-lii, whose ? many, what ? d, which ? 
«fZ?, how much? and so forth. The Vizagapatam list gives mbyi, who? nayita and 
ndyinam, what ? 

Indefinite pronouns are formed from the interrogatives ; thus, laikl, anybody ; mang- 
sd and mdng-dig, anything. 

Verbs. —The inflexion of verbs is apparently very simple. Reduplicated and 
doubled bases are apparently freely used; thus, sa-sadagu, attached ; buk-biik, striking, 
etc. I have not, however, found anything corresponding to the richly developed system 
of conjugational bases which forms so characteristic a feature of Kherwari. 

The direct and the indirect objects do not appear to be expressed in the verb. The 
subject is not expressed by means of pronominal suffixes. There are, however, some 
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traces of a state of affairs which is related to that prevailing in typical Munda languages. 
Compare:— 

May-nu apuhg-lae suno, ‘ junen, atoar-kele (?) pe-nu seva nl demed-nihg du-to. 

Sis father-to said, * see, so-many-years your service I doing-I am. 

Pe-iju ukum ar pel-tai-tunihg. Mio pen d-nihg ude muye gi-me-6 on ar 

Your command not iransgress-I. And you to-me ever one goat-even young not 

he-to-pen, nihg-nu disel bu-dag sarda deng-deng-tun-o-le. Pe-nu te odu-6n kisbin 

give-you, my friends with merry make-we. Your this son harlots 

bu-dag pe-nu dan samosu eran-el-pimudidae-el (?) pen may pulae le 
with your property eaten-having as-soon-as-he-came-then you him for good 
kundaro-pen. 
cooked-you. 

The above passage which I have been able to restore with some certainty from the 
very corrupt original, contains the suffixed pronouns ning (or ing), I; pen, you; le, we, 
used to express the subject. Compare also sub-nihg hedb, thrown-I-have; apung niiig 
tndhdparu-nu hukum dr mdnl-tbnihg, father, I God-of order not worshipped. The 
Vizagapatam list contains forms such as bildngu-le yi, we-we went; mdngu-mib yi, 
you-you went; nbngu-vu yiye, they went; mlhg mitdn sahgdyi-ne yi, I to-day far-I went, 
and so forth; where le, mb, vu, and ne, respectively, appear to be pronominal suffixes 
denoting the subject. 

The common suffix of the present tense is tb or tu ; thus, mdng-tb, I know; du-tu, 
is; huk-tu, beats; gb-gby-^u-tu, I am dying. Forms such as sdrdd dehg-deng-tun-b-le, 
that we might make merry, seem to show that the suffix was originally tun ; compare 
Mundarl tan. In mdhdparu-nu hukum dr mdnl-tbnihg, God’s order not obey-I; sun-tunl, 
I will say, and so forth, the tense suffix is perhaps likewise tun, ton, and the final ihg or 
« must then be the old form of the personal pronoun of the first person singular. In 
sun-tbn-en, they say, the final en is perhaps the suffix of the third person. Compare 
mdy-en-nug, their. 

Another suffix of the present is nlhg ; thus, binihg, go. 

The suffix ed in dem-ed-nlhg dutb, doing-I am, seems to correspond to Santali et.' 
It also takes the form *; thus, id-l dutu, drinking-am, I drink ; u4 dutu, be is coming. 

The present is also used as a future ; thus, sun-tun-l, I will say ; phdsi be-tunen, rope 
give-will, will hang. According to the list of words a suffix be is added; thus, 
buk-tu-be, I shall strike. Other future forms are pi-lam, it will come; ndi-lbhg, I will go. 
I cannot analyse them. 

The past is formed by adding one of the suffixes u or o, and I; thus, du-g-u, was ; 
sun-b, said; yM-o, saMgbi-g-l, died; went; ok-*, heard. Forms such as 6 m owe/*, 
killed; subnen, threw, etc., probably contain a pronominal suffix of the third person. 

Compound past tenses are formed by adding the verb substantive; thus, bub-dutu, 
I have killed; sebb dugu, I hs-d YSled', nlhg-nu bdu-bn gbe-gii dugu mlyb bur-lagu; 
htsugu dugu mib bbgu, my son dead was and revived; lost was and was found. 

I cannot analyse the suffixes in sbbbnb, boughtest, and sbbbnam, I bought. 

The common suffix of the imperative is nen; thus, tbl-nen, hind, ju-nen, see. Other 
imperatives are b-mdy ndn-be, to-him give; ludbrlng, take ; inde, give me ; a demb, do 
not; nlhg samb-su sdrdd demb, let us eating merry make. 
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The re-duplicated and the present bases are used as verbal nouns. Thus, ju-ju, to 
see; go-go, to feed; buh-tu, to strike. A suffix g is apparently added in some cases ; thus, 
may tu-nu pl~plg-nu held, he there coming-of time, when he returned ; bun-deg-nu men- 
deg-nu koldr oni, music-of dancing-of sound heard. 

The various bases are also used as participles; thus, buk-buk, beating; go-gob, 
grazing ; bud, struck, having struck. Conjunctive participles are formed by adding su; 
thus, dde le-le kdpat eto-su d-mdy bddl, all good-good cloth bringing to-him give ; may 
mddgv-su mdy-nu dpung-lai, he having arisen his father-to (went); mat jud-su mdye 
demo, he having-seen pity made. 

The negative particle is a prefixed dr or urd ; compare Kherwari did. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. The 
dialect spoken in Vizagapatam is apparently quite different. The materials at my 
disposal are not, however, sufficient for describing it. 
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MUNDA FAMILY. 

GADABA. 

Specimen I. 


(State Bastab.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Mny remar-nu 

vavartinambar 

6du-6n. Tua-lurig-nu 

meen 

6du-6n 

One 

man-of 

were-tico 

sons. Them-among 

young 

son 

baba-[pu]lai 

suno, 

‘ e 

baba, 

samsari may 

dngu, 

ning-nu 

duguna 

father-to 

said. 

‘ 0 father. 

property which 

is, 

my 

tcill-be 

tu-nii o-ni 

inde.’ 

Tebe 

mai 

tung-tung-tero 

bedo. 

Longa din-degu 

share to~me 

give.' 

Then 

he 

divided 

gave. 

Many 

days 

ar du-tOj 

meen 

odu-6n 

myTiro' 

•bo demosu 

par[de]s'b6 engu 

, mivo 

not became, 

young 

son 

together made-having 

abroad 

journeyed, and 


tuno 

pbandi-degusu 

dengu-dugUj oayan 

may-nu 

mal-pulae 

uda-bedo. 

there 

riotous-becoming became. 

all 

his 

property 

wasted. 

Tebe 

may 

oao, 

tebe may 

raj-bo 

kudu 

logo; 

may 

garib 

Then 

he 

all. 

then that 

country-in 

famine 

arose ; 

he 

poor 

derigu. 

Mai 

tnye 

des-bo 

laye-nu 

den 

oi-gesu 

muye 

became. 

Re 

that 

country-in 

somebody's 

house 

gone-having 

one 


danam-nu den-bo maye dngu. Tu remal may-nu liong-bo gibi 

rich-man-of house-in he lived. That man his jield-in swine 


gogo 

nuvao. 

May 

tunu 

may 

gibi 

sam-sam-dugu, a-may 

sam-6-su 

to-tend 

sent. 

Re 

then 

those 

swine 

eating-were, that 

eating 

sulai 

busulao. 

May 

som-som ar 

be-to. 

Tebe may cbet-langu, 

belly 

filled. 

Re 

to-eat 

not 

gives. 

Then he to-senses-came. 

tebe 

may 

suno. 

‘ ning 

baba 

dien 

adi bhuti-liadar 

som-som 

then 

he 

said, 

‘ my 

father's 

house 

hoic-many hirelings 

to-eat 

nubo 

ong-lai 

dutu, ning kudu 

go-g5y-dutu. Ning 

modgusu 

them-for 

belly-to-fill 

is. 

I hunger 

dy ing-am. 1 

arising 

ning-nu 

bab-or-bo 

nailong. 

o-may 

svin-tuni, “ e baba, mahaparu 

my 

father-near 

will-go {?) 

, to-him 

will-say, “ 0 father. 

God-of 

bukum 

ar 

manaitoni miyo pi-nu 

samo pap ning 

demo. 

command 

not 

obeyed 

and you-of 

before sin 1 

did. 


2 H 2 
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MUNDA FAMILY. 

GADABA. 

Specimen M. 


(Bastae State.) 

STATEMENT OF AN ACCUSED PERSON. 

Pai-nu ungam Mata imi rilak dugu ? 

Thy village Mata name Gond icas ? 

dugu, mata a ura. 

Yea, waa, hut now not, 

Mata a bo uigi ? 

Mata now where went ? 


Bo 

ura 

uigi; may goigi uigi. 




Anywhere 

not 

went; he died went. 




Mang-sa 

sarang 

goigi, may-nu laiki .buo-su5 ? 




Any 

disease 

died, him anyone killed ? 




May-uu 

mang-sa sarang ura dugu. Laiki 

buo-nen, 

tun 

goigi 

Him-of 

any 

disease not was. Somebody 

killed, 

then 

died 


uigi. 

went. 

U-may laiki buo-nen ? 

Him who killed ? 

Ning eran mangto ? 

I how know ? 


Sakhi-nen 

sun-sun 

dutu ki 

Mata-no nom bu6-su6. 

A 

nam-nu 

a 

Witnesses 

saying 

are that 

Mata thoH killedst. 

Now 

thee-of 

what 

san-tu dutu ? 







saying is ? 







Ning ura 

buo ; 

sakbi 

aay kin-umav. Ning 

budam 

Mata budam 

I not 

killed ; 

witnesses 

all are-tutored. Me 

with 

Mdtd 

with 


mang-dig oyonen ura dutu. Ning may mang-phulay buo ? 

any quarrel not is. I him why killed ? 

Te tangaya nam-nu diyan-di turagu ? 

This axe thy house-front was-found ? 

Oy, turagu , ning-nu tangaya dutu; to-pulai ning-nQ (Byan turagu. 
Yes, was-found; my axe is ; therefore my house waa found. 
Te tangaya-nu-bo iyam sadagu dutu ? 

This axe-on blood attached is ? 
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sa-sada-gu dutti. I^ing geme sebo dugu. May-nu 

Yes, attached is. I goat killed was. It-of 

iyam sa-sada-gd dutu. 
blood attached is. 

Te sendara pai-nu diyan-dig tura-gu ? 

This cloth thy house-from recovered-was ? 

Pulis bavaldar ning-nu su-mang te sendara niiig-nu 

Police havalddr my before this cloth my 

diyan suo-nen. Ning suno, ‘tungdel, ito a-de-mo. Ning-nu 

house-in threw. I said, ‘ Master, this not-do. Me-of 

tdmnang-nida pilam; mep S-ning phasi-be-tu-nen.’ 

trouble will-come ; Government to-me hanging-will-gice.' 

Havaldar suno, ‘ noni-to Mata-phulai buo-dutu, aay lok 

Havalddr said, ‘thou Mdtd-for killed-hast, all people 

su-tonen. To-pbulai te sendara ning-nu(s*c) di-yan suo-ning-bedo.’ 

say. Therefore this eloth thy house-in thrown-I-have.' 

Nom doiig Mata ill ido-dutd ? 

Thou and Mdtd liquor drunk-have t 

Ning sab-dina idi-dutu; sell sam-sam-dutd. 

1 all-days drinking-am; flesh eating-am. 

Mansa kalarne-nd bhati nom Mata time-sam-sam-el ili 

31ansd liquor-seller-of shop thou Mdtd Pola-day liquor 

ido-dutd ? 
drunk-have ? 

Time-sam-sam-M ning sulai mtmung Gutta-nd diyan-bo clutu; 
Pola-day I my (sic) uncle Guttd-of house-in am; 

Mata budam ^lansa kalarne-nd bhati ning ura uigi. Gulay pand 
Mdtd with Mansa liquor-seller-of shop I not went. All false 

dutd. 

is. 


Mata-nd seray 

nom 

juO ? 



2ldtd-of dead-body 

thou 

saivest ? 



U n gam-ka gulay 


uigI; itoo ning 


uigi. 

Villugers all 

to-see 

went; likewise I 

to-see 

icent. 

Mata-pbulay mangsa paro dutu ? 




Mdtd-to any wound teas ? 

Oy, mui-ro para tangaya-nd may bop-bo dugd, miya-mui-dan 

Yes, one icound, axe-of his head-on was, another 

may gire dutd. May neri-bo mui-ro sendara dugo, tuno iyam 
his chest-on is. His body-on one cloth was, that-on blood 

sa-sada-gd dutd. Ning man-sa ura mangtd. 

attached is. 1 anything not knoio. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Did a man called Mata live in your village ? 

Yes lie did, but now be is not there. 

Where did Mata go ? 

Nowhere. He died. 

Did he die from some disease or was he killed ? 

He did not die from any disease. Somebody killed him. 

Who killed him ? 

How should I know ? 

The witnesses all say that you have killed him. What do you say to that ? 

I did not kill him. The witnesses are all tutored. I had no quarrel with Mata. 
Why should I kill him ? 

This axe has been found in your house ? 

Yes, it is my axe, and therefore it was found in my house. 

There is blood attached to the axe ? 

Yes there is. 1 had killed a goat and its blood is on it. 

This cloth has been found in your house ? 

The police officer threw it into my bouse in my presence. I said to him, ‘ don’t do 
so, master, I shall get into trouble, and the Government will hang me.’ The officer said, 
‘ aU people say that you have killed Mata. Therefore I have thrown the cloth into your 
house.’ 

Had you and Mata drunk liquor ? 

I drink liquor and eat meat every day. 

Had you and Mata drunk liquor in the shop of Mansa,the liquor dealer, on the Pola- 
day ? 

On the Pola-day I stayed with my uncle Gutta and did not go to Mansa’s shop with 
Mata. It is all lies. 

Did you see Mata’s body ? 

The whole village went to see it, and I went likewise. 

Had Mata any wounds ? 

Yes, there was a wound of an axe on his head and another one on his chest. He had 
a single garment on his body, and it was stained with blood. I do not know anything 
more about it. 



STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE LANGUAGES OF THE 

munpa family. 


STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES 


English, 

Santali (Sonthal Parganas). 

j Jlahle (Sonthal Parganas). 

1 

Mundari (Ranchi). 

1. One . 

• 


* Mit’ 

Mit’ . . . . 

I\Ilt’, mot’, miat’, moyat’ 

2. Two . 

• 


^ Bar-ea, bar 

t 

^ Bar ; biiv-ea 
i 

Bar-ia, bar 

3. Three 



' PS-a, pE . 

i 

i 

Pa ; pa-a 

Api-a, ap! 

4. Four . . 



1 

1 Pon-ea, p3n 

1 

Pon ; pon-ea 

j TJpun-ia, upun (upon) 

1 

5. Five . 



Mara . . . . 

i 

MarS ; mare-ya 

1 Msre . . . . ' 

1 

6. Six 



Turui . . . . 

Turui ; turui-ya 

' Turui .... 

7. Seven 



j Fae . . . . 

1 

1 Eae . . . . 

1 

Eae .... 

8. Eight . 

• 


Iral . . . . 

1 Iral 

Iral(-ia), Lril (-ia) 

9. Nine . 

• 


AtK . . . . 

ArS . . . . 

Are(-a) .... 

10. Ten . 

• 


GSl . . . . 

1 

Gal ; g5l-ea . 

Gsl(-ea) .... 

11. Twenty , 

« 


Bar-gSl, isl, mit’ isi . 

Bar gSl ; bar g5l-ea ; is! ; 
kfiri. 

Hisi; isi 

12. Fifty , 

• 


MlyS gSl, bariai gSl . 

MSrS g5l-ea 

Bar hisi galea . . , 

13. Hundred 

« 


Mit’ sae, m5r£ im 

Sae ; mit’ sae . 

MSye hisi . , , 

14. I 

• 


In. 

In .... 

Aing, (in) 

15. Of me . 

# 

• 

In-rSn, in-ak’, etc. 

In-ak’; in-rak’; ifi-re-ak’; 
in-ich’; in-ren ; in-inleh’. 

Aihg-ren, ain-ak’, etc. 

16. Mine . 

• 

• 

In-r§n, in-ak’, etc. 

In-ak’, etc. 

Aihg-ren, ain-ak, etc. 

17. Wc . 

• 

• 

A-bo, a-b(5-n (inclusive) ; a- 
IS (exclusive). 

A-bO-(n) ; a-l5; a-lin ; a-llh j 

A-bu (inclusive)-, a-ls (eseclM-’ 
sive). 

18. Of us 

• 

• 

A-ha-rSn, a-la-ran, etc. 

A-bOn-ak’, etc. . . . ^ 

1 

A-bu-ren, a-lg-ren, etc. 

19. Our . 

t 

• 

A-bo-ran, a-lS-rau, etc. 

A-btSn-ak’. etc. 

A-bu-ren, a-le-ren, etc. 

20. Thou , 

• 

• 

Am .... 

j 

Am .... 

Am .... 

21. Of thee 

• 


Am-rSn, etc. . , , 

Am-ak’, etc. . 

Am-ren, etc. 

22. Thine 

• 

• 

Am-rSn, etc. 

Am-ak’, etc. . . , j 

Am-ren, etc. 

23. You . 

• 

1 

A-pS .... 

i 

A-pa; a-ben . 

A-pe .... 

24. Of you , 


• 

A-pS-rSn, etc. 

A-pS-ak’, etc. . 

A-pe-ren, etc. . 

25. Tour . 


.1 

1 

! 

A-pa-rSn, etc. . 

A-pS-ak’, etc. . 

A-pg-ren, etc. . 
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BlrhSr (Sontbal Parganas). 

Dbangar (Sontbal Parganas). 

1 Korn-a (Mirzapur). 

Miat’, mit’ 

Miat’; mit’; minat’ 
only). 

(one 

Mi(t’), Miat’-tah 

Bar; barea 

Bar; barea 

• 

• 

Bari-tah 

PS; p5-a 

P5; p5-a 

• 


Pei-tan . 

Psn; pon-ea . 

POn; p3n-ea 

• 


Char 

MsrS; m.lra-a 

; rnSrii-a . 

• 


Panch . 

Tnrui ; tnrflia . 

Tnrni; tnrni-a 

• 


Chha 

Sat; eae 

Sat 

• 


Sat . . 

At; iral .... 

At 

• 


Ath 

La; ar^ .... 

La . . 

• 


Nan 

Dgs ; giil 

DSs 

• 


Oas 

Bis; bar gMli; kflfi . 

Mit’ isi; bis 

• 


Bis 

PoSchas; bar kflri d& 

Bar isi tala; bar isi 

dSs 


Pachas 

Sae .... 

A ** 

Sa; marii isi . 

• 


Saio 

In. 

IS . 

• 


Ihg . . . 

In-ich’, in-inich’, in-ak’; 

in-ren, in-rinich’, in-rich’, 

_ in-reak’. 

In-ich’, etc. 

In-ren; in-ak’; in-r6ak’ 

In-ren, etc. 


Ihah, (ing-rak’) 

Ihahah 

A-ban, a-ba; a-le 

A-bn; a-le 



Ale 

A.b5(n)-ak’, etc. 

A-bh-ren, etc. . 



Ale-ra(k’) 

A-bo(n)-ak’, etc. 

A-bn-ren, etc. . 



Ale-ra(k’) 

Am .... 

Am 



Am 

Am-ak’, etc. 

Am-ren, etc. . 



Am-a(k’), (am-rak’) 

Am-ak’, etc. 

Am-ren, etc. . 



Am-ah-ah 

A-pe .... 

A-pe 



• • b 

A-pe-ak’, etc. . 

A-pe-ren, etc. . 

• 


Ape-ra(k’) 

A-p€-ak’, etc. . 

A-pe-ren, etc. . 

• 

• 

Ape-ra(k’) 
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t 


Kurku (Ainraoti). 

Nah&II (\imar). | 

Kliaria (Eanchi). 


MiyS .... 

Bidi . . . .' 

Moi, moiod, mndn 

i 

Bariii .... 

Ira 

Ubar, bar, baria 

• 

Apai . . . . j 

Motbo 

i 

Upe 

• • 

Uphnnia .... 

Nalo 

I’pou . . 

• 

Monoya .... 

Pancho .... 

Moloi 


Turiiya .... 

Chhah .... 

Tibiirn . 

• 

i Yeya . , . . 

1 

Sato .... 

Gnl 

• 

1 Ilaria .... 

Atho .... 

Tham 

• 

Are .... 

Naw .... 

Tomsing 

■ 

1 Gel; galia . • . 

Das .... 

Gol 

• 

Isa • ' • * • • 

Bis .... 

Bis ; ek kori . 

• 

(Adha>iaa; pachas) . 

Pachas .... 

Pachas ; dui kori das 

1 (Mono Isa); mia sadi 

i 

Sadi .... 

Panch kori ; ck sai 

• 

Ing ■ . ■ . 

Jo. 

Ihg 

1 

• 

; lya .... 

1 

Hinge-thakn 

Ing-a 

• • 

> T 

lya • 

Hinge .... 

Ing-a 

• 

1 Ale (exchisive) ; abnng {tn- 
'■ elusive). 

Hingan .... 

Aning (inclusive) ] 
elusive). 

ele (ex- 

Aleya .... 

Hinge-thaku 

Aning-a, etc. . 

• 

Aleya . - . 

Hingan .... 

Auing-a, etc. . 

■ 

Am . • . • . 

.... 

Am 

. 

•Am-fi . • - , 

! 

Ne-thakn . 

Am-a 

• 

Am-.‘i- . • . 

Ne. 

1 

Am-a . , 

. 

j Ape (plural) ; aping (dual) 

Nakit .... 

Ampe . . 

• 

A-oea ' , • . 

j 

Naku .... 

Ampa 

• 

i _ 

Apr.i . . , 

1 

1 Ne . 

Ampa 

• 
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IN THE LANGUAGES OF THE MUNPA FAMILY. 


Juang (Dhenkanal). 

Savara (Qanjain). 

Qadaba (Bastan. 

1 English. 

1 

Min;eka 

Bo; aboi; mi- . 

Mui-rS, (b(5yi) . 

j 1. One. 

1 

Ban; dui 

Bagu; bar 

Bar-ju, (bagu) . 

1 

2. Two. 

Tin . . . . 

Tagi;yar 

1 

1 Ig-ro, (yagi) . 

3. Three. 

Chari .... 

IJnji .... 

tJun-ro, (vnnigi) 

1 

4. Pour. 

Panch .... 

Molloi .... 

Manlei, (manulei) . 

5. Five, 

Chhao .... 

Tudru ; turru . 

Tir, (turigi) 

6. Six. 

Sata .... 

Gnlji .... 

Sat, (guligi) . 

7. Seven. 

Atha .... 

Tamji .... 

Ath, (bagu punza) 

8. Eight. 

Nao .... 

Timji, tinji 

Non, (bagu punza bSyi) 

9. Nine 

Daso .... 

Galji .... 

Das, (galigi) 

10. Ten. 

Kodi .... 

Bo kodi .... 

Bis, (mika) 

11. Twenty. 

Dui kodi daso, or pachas 

Bagu kodi galji 

Pachas, (bagu mika galigi) 

12. Fifty. 

Punch kodi, or eka saha 

Bo sua ; molloi kodi . 

Sou, (monolayi mika) 

13. Hundred. 

Ain ; ainje 

S'eu .... 

Nihg, (mihgu) 

14. I. 

Ainju .... 

S'eu .... 

1 

Ning-nO, (bilangu-na) 

15. Of me. 

Ainj.a .... 

Nenate . . . . j 

Ning-no, (mingu-na) 

16. Mine. 

NiSjo .... 

Ellen . . . . 1 

Neing, ( bilahgu) 

17. We. 

Ninja .... 

j 

Ellen . . . . 1 Penung, (bilahgu-nu) 

18. Of us. 

Ninja .... 

Ellenate . . . . ! 

Penung .... 

19. Our. 

Aman-de. amde 

Aman; am . . . | 

Noni .... 

20. Thou. 

Aman-da. amda 

Aman; nam . . . j 

Noui-ni} .... 

21. Of thee. 

Aman-da, amda 

1 

Amanate . . . ! 

Nom-uO .... 

22. Thine. 

Hare, (E’tiOiijka/'aperej 

Ambe . . . . ! 

Nom,(mangu) . 

23. You. 

Har-a .... 

Ambena . . . . ' 

Nom-no .... 

24. Of you. 

Har -a . . • 

Ambenate . . . ‘ 

N(im-n6. (bimbina) . 

1 

i 

25. Tour. 
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English. 

Santall (Sonthal Parganas). 

Mahle (Sonthal Farganas). 

Mnndarl (Banchi). 

26. He . 

• 

• 

tJn-i ; ach’ (self) 

Uni ; ack* . . . 

Ach’, ini . . . 

27. Of him 

• 

• 

Uni-ran, etc. 

tlni-ak’, etc. 

Ach’-ren, etc. . 

28. His . 

• 

• 

tlni-rSn, etc. . 

tlni-ak’, etc. 

Ach’-ren, etc. . 

29. They . 

• 


On-ko, a-ka, etc. 

On-ks, a-ke ; nn-kin, a-kin 

A-kO, en-k(5, etc. 

30. Of them 

• 

• 

On-ka-rSn, etc. 

On-k5-ak’, etc. 

A-ks-ren, etc. . 

31. Their 

• 

. 

On-ko-rSn, etc. 

On-ko-ak’, etc. 

A-k5-ren, etc. . 

32. Hand 


• 

Ti .... 

Ti .... 

Tihi . . . . 

33. Foot 



Jaaga .... 

Jabga .... 

Kata . . . . 

34. Nose . 



MS .... 

MS .... 

MS . . . . 

35. Eye . 


• 

M.ut’ .... 

M5t’ . . . . 

M:Tt’ . . . . 

36. Mouth 



Mocha .... 

MScha .... 

Mocha . . . . 

37. Tooth 


• 

Data .... 

Data .... 

Data . . . . 

38. Ear . 



Lntiir .... 

Lutur . ... 

Lutur . . . . 

39. Hair . 


• 

tip’ .... 

tip’ ... . 

Up’ ... . 

40. Head 

• 

• 

Blhak’ .... 

Blhak’ .... 

Bik’ (blhak’) . 

41. Tongue 

« 

• 

Alan .... 

A-lah .... 

Alan , . . . 

42. Belly 

• 


Lach* 

1 

Each’ .... 

Laich’ .... 

43. Back 


• 

1 

Dea 

Dea .... 

Dea, (dSya) 

44. Iron . 


• 

Marhiifc’ , , . , i 

1 

Mirhit’ 

Marh it’ .... 

45. Gold . 


• 

Sona 

Sona .... 

Samrom (sona) 

46. Silver 


• 

1 

Rupa . . . . 1 Rupa ; rupa 

• • . . 

47. Father 



. . 1 

Apat {his father) 

i 

! 

Baba ; apii . . _ j 

Apu .... 

48. Mother 



Engat (his mother) . . | 

i 

1 

Mae ; g6 ; go ; gnga . 

Enga, nma 

49. Brother 

50. Sister 

• 

• 

i 

Boeha ; dadat _ {his elder 1 
brother ); bSkSt {his 1 

younger brother). i 

Misera ; ajW {his elder | 
sister) ; bakat {his younger ] 
sister). \ 

Bihia; dada {elder); 

baka {younger). 

Didi {elder) ; misit {his i 
younger). i 

1 

Ban {elder) ; bokO {younger) 

Misi {elder); bOko kuri 
{y6unger). 

51. Man . 

• 

• -I 

Har ; hSral {male) . . j 

Manowe ; har ; hapSl; harSr 

Hara .... 

52. Woman 

• 

• *1 

Maejiu ; aiinai; knri 

Maya; aemi; era 

Buri .... 







I I 


1 Blrhsr (Sonthal Farganas). 

1 

1 Dhafigar (Sonthal Parganaa). 

Korwa (Mirzapnr). 

i 

1 . 

Uni; Sell’ 

Ini ; ^ ; ach’ 

Honi 

Uni-ak’, etc. 

Ini-reu, etc. 

Honi-y-ah 

Uni-ak’, etc. 

Ini-ren, etc. 

Honi-y-ah 

A-ko; On-ks 

En-kO; in-kin 

Hon-kn . 

A-ko-ak’, etc. . 

En-ko-ren, etc. 

Hon-kn-re 

A-k<5-ak’, etc. . 

En-kO-ren, etc. 

Hon-ku-re 

Ti . . . . 

Tihi . . . . 

Ti . 

Kata . . . . 

Kata .... 

Kata 

MS . . . . 

MS .... 

MS ... 

Mst’ .... 

Mat’ .... 

Met’ 

Mocha .... 

Mocha .... 

Ah 

Data .... 

Data .... 

Tirin 

Lntnr .... 

Lutnr .... 

Lntnr 

Up’ .... 

Up’ .... 

Up’ . . . 

Bthak’ .... 

Blhlk’ .... 

Bhn . . . 

Alah .... 

Alan .... 

Alang . . . . 

Lahich’ .... 

Lahicb’ • . . . 

1 

Pntti . . . . 

Dea .... 

Daya .... 

DeS . . . . 

Loha .... 

Loha . . . . ! 

1 

Loha . . . . 

Sona .... 

Sona . . . .: 

j 

Sona . . . . 

Rnpa .... 

1 

Rnpa . . . . ! 

i 

Chaudi .... 

1 

Boba; apa 

1 

Baba; apa ; apu-n {my ); 1 
apu-m {thy) • ap(n)-tet’ : 
{his). 1 

Appa .... 

Aya; ehga 

Enga . . . . Tnga .... 

Boeha ; dada {elder)-, baka 
{younger ). 

Hagea; bohia; dada {elder) 

Bhai; dada {elder) ; boho 
{younger). 

Boeha era; didi {elder) ; 
baka kuri {younger). 

Didi {elder) ; bakS-n kSri 
{my younger). 

Dai {elder); miaih {young¬ 
er). 

Har ; hSrSl 

Manwa ; hara; hir ; harSl 

Sor .... 

Era .... 

Aemae; era . . . 

lori hon 

, 
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M 1 


Kflrku (Ankrftoti). 

Nahali (Ximar). 

Khajia (Eanchi). 

Dich’ .... 

He .... 

0-kar; ho-kar; han-kar . 

1 

1 Dij-2 .... 

Hoytare-thakun 

O-kar-a .... 

Dij-a .... 

Etaren .... 

O-kar-a .... 

Di-ku .... 

Ha .... 

Ho-ki . 

1 Di-kua .... 

t 

Hoytai-e-thakiiii 

1 Ho-ki-a . . . . ■ 

1 

i 

1 Di-kn-a .... 

Etaren . . . . 

; Ho-ki-a . 

1 

1 Ti 

Boko . . . . 

Ti’ . . . . 

1 

j Nanga .... 

Khuri . . . . 

i 

ICata • ' • • •' 

Mfi .... 

Choon . . . . 

Romong . 

Med; met 

Jiki . . . . 

Mod, (Mot’) . . . j 

1 

Chabn . . . . 

Kaggo . 

j 

1 

Tomod. (tomof) . . I 

Tiling . . . . 

i 

j Menge 

Gone . . . . ! 

! i 

' Lutur . . . 

Chigiim . 

Lutur .... 

Hup . . . . 

Knguchhi 

I 

Ului ... a 

^ Kapar . . . 

! 

: Peng 

Bokop .... 

1 

Lang . . . . 

Lang 

Lang .... 

Laj . . . . 

! Popo 

. ' lai’ (‘i.e. laich’) 

Bhani'i . . . . 

i Bhawdl . 

1 

. Ktjndabn (*.e. kundap’) 

1 ' 

Loh ; lokhand'i 

■ Lokliando 

Luang .... 

(Sumia) 

Soiia 

; Sona .... 


iCiifiudi) . . . 1 Chandi . . . . 

Rupa 

' 

Aba ; ba ; ba-te . . ' Aba .... 

Apa .... 

May; ante . . , ; May , , . . 

1 

Ala-id 

Dada, dhai (eZder); beko | Dada {elder), sanu {young- 

Bbai .... 

{younger). er). 


Ji-jl {elder) ; boko-ji Bai .... 

Kulamdai 

{younger). 


Koro; dota . . . Maucbbo 

Lebu .... 

Japai .... Eol .... 

Konseldu 
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Jnang (Dhenkaual). 

Savara (Ganjam). 

Gadaba (Baatar). 

Kiiglish. 

Ar .... 

Anin .... 

May, (novvan) 

26. He. 

Ar-a .... 

Anina . . . . 

May-nu .... 

27. Of him. 

Ar-a .... 

Aninate .... 

May-nn . . . . 

28. His. 

Ar-ki .... 

Aninji .... 

May-nen .... 

29. They. 

Ar-ka .... 

Aninjinfi; aninji-a 

Mayen-nug 

30. Of them. 

Ar-ka .... 

Aninjinate 

Mayen-nug 

31. Their. 

Iti .... 

Si. 

Titi, (siyyi) . 

32. Hand. 

Ijin .... 

Taljen .... 

Susung, (pavala) 

33. Foot. 

Matai .... 

JIu . . 

Mi, (muvvn) . 

34. Nose. 

Emor .... 

Amad, mad 

Moo (ma) 

35. Eye. 

Tamar .... 

To . . . . 

SarmO, (tovO) . 

36. Mouth. 

Gone .... 

Ji. 

Gine, (zi) 

37. Tooth. 

Nutur .... 

Lu .... 

Lintir, (luvvu) 

38. Ear. 

Junta .... 

tj . 

Ingbo, (tikk5yi) ' . 

39. Hair. 

Boko .... 

Bob .... 

Bfik, (bha) 

40. Head. 

Elang .... 

A.lUi * « • * 

Laang, (laku) 

41. Tongue. 

Itip .... 

Kimpon .... 

. 

SiilOi, (putaui) 

42. Belly. 

Kinap .... 

Kindon .... 

Gliding, (badumni) . 

43. Back, 

Luba .... 

Lwati .... 

.at -v 

Oson, (vummaru) 

44. Iron. 

Suna .... 

Rana .... 

Sou, (sunnadi) 

■15. Gold. 

Rupa .... 

Rupa .... 

Riip (ruppidi) . 

46. Silver. 

Ba, or abanji 

Wan ; u a 

Aping (abbini) 

47, Father. 

Boira .... 

Yan;ya 

Ij'jbg, (ayyani) 

48. Mother. 

Ka, or kaka [elder) ; boko 
(younger). 

Kaku (elder); ubaa 

(younger). 

Buang, (aniiiui) 

49. Brother. 

Ajing (elder) ; boko-rain 

Kaki (elder) ; ayi (younger) 

Tduiii, (tonnaui) 

•jO. Sister. 

(younger). 




ilanas;jnang . 

ilandra ; mar (in compounds) 

Remal, (lok) 

51. Man. 

Tirla; juangde 

Inselo; aelo 

Kumbai, (gunni) 

1 

•52. Woman. 
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English. 

1 

Santali (Sonthal Parganas). 

1 

j Mahle (Sonthal Parganas). 

1 

Mnndari (Ranchi) 

53. Wife . , 

Era 

! Arak’ bar 

Era 

54. Child 

Gidra ; han ; hapan . 

Gidra ; hapan 

i 

Han 

55. Son . 

Han; hapan, kgra hapan 

1 

Kora hapan 

KOra ban 

56. Daughter . 

Hapan era, knri hapan 

Kurl hapan 

Kuri ban 

■a 

57. Slave 

Golam . . . . 

Golam . . . . 

Dasi 

58. Cultivator ■ 

Chasa . . . . 

Chasa . . . . 

Sik’ hara 

59. Shepherd 

Gupi . . . . 

Gupi . . . . 

Mahra 

60. God . 

TLakur ; tonga 

Thakur . . . . 

Sing tonga 

61. Devil 

Maran buru (the mountain 
spirit) 

Soetan ; tonga . 

Bohga 

62. Sun .... 

Sin chanda 

Sin chando 

Singi, (bela) 

63. Moon . 

S^inda chanda . 

Ninda chando . 

Chanduk’ , 

64. Star .... 

Ipil .... 

ipil . . . . 

ipil 

65. Fire .... 

SahgSl .... 

SSngSl . . . . 

SSngal . 

66. Water 

Dak’ .... 

Dak’ . . . . 

Dak’ 

67. House 

Oyak’ .... 

Arak’ ; Orak’ . . 

Orak’ 

68. Horse 

SadSm .... 

Sadam; ghora. 

Sadim 

69. Cow .... 

Gai .... 

Gae ; phetan (heifer) 

Gae . . . 

70. Dog .... 

Seta .... 

Seta .... 

Seta 

71. Cat . 

Pusi .... 

Pflsi .... 

Pusi . , 

72. Cock .... 

Sim sandi 

Sim sandi . 

Sandi aim . 

73. Duck 

Gads .... 

GSrS .... 

Gsdl . 

74. Asa .... 

Gadha .... 

Gadha .... 

Gada 

75. Camel . . . [ 

, 

Si 

Gt .... 

Gt 

76. Bird .... 

Chiirs .... 

ChSra .... 

ChlrS . . 

77. Go . . . .! 

Chalak’; stinak’ 

Challk’ .... 

San 

78. Eat .... 

Jim ' . . . 

Jim .... 

Jim 

79. Sit . 

1 

1 

i 

Durup’ .... 

i 

Durup’; dup’ . 

Dap’ . . . 
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1 BirhSr (Sontbal Parganas). 

i 

Dhabgar (Sontbal Parganas). 

1 

Korwa (Mirzapur). 

Era; 6rak’ bar 

Orak’-har; era 

Airan . . , . , 

! 

HgpSn ; hSn . 

Han . . . . 

ChSri .... 

Kara hapan 

Kara ban 

Kora hoponi(ch’) 

Kni'i hapan 

Knri ban 

Kori boponi(cb’) 

Gclam .... 

Golam .... 

Gnlam . . . . ^ 

Chas-i .... 

Cbasa .... 

Khetihara 

Gupi .... 

Bagal .... 

Gareri .... 

1 Baiiga ; singi banga . 

Sin banga ; Thaknr . 

Bhagwan 

j Maran bnrn ; banga . 

1 

Beiiga .... 

Mara .... 

j Singi banga 

Ber; sin banga 

Ber .... 

Nida banga 

Ninda chandnk’ . 

Bango .... 

Ml 

Ipil .... 

IpU . . . . 

Sengfil .... 

1 

SSngil .... 

Sengel .... 

Dak’ .... 

1 

Dak’ .... 

Da(k’) .... 

Orak’ .... 

Orak’ .... 

Ora(k’) .... 

Sadam .... 

Sadam .... 

Gbopa .... 

Gae .... 

Gae .... 

Gai .... 

Seta .... 

Seta .... 

Kuttu .... 

Pnai .... 

Pfisi .... 

Pnasi .... 

Sim sandi 

Sandi aim 

Sim .... 

GSdS .... 

GSdi has 

Batak .... 

Gadba .... 

Gadba .... 

Gadaba .... 

ISi 



TJt .... 

Ut .... 

tTnt .... 

Cbara .... 

Olllilf'b • > • • 

Titi .... 

Sinok’ .... 

Senok’ .... 

Chalao-mi . . . 

Jim .... 

Jam .... 

Jomiara .... 

Durtip’ .... 

Dnp’ .... 

Dnrup’-mi . . . 














Kurku (Amraoti). 



Naliali (Nimar). I Kharia (Kanchi). 


Japai .... 

Kol . . . . 

Sonseldu 

Sam .... 

Lana .... 

&ondu’ .... 

Kon ; kon-te . 

Lana .... 

Beta .... 

KSn-je .... 

Perijo .... 

Beti .... 

(Bhagya) 

Bhagiya .... 

1 

Konger . . . . j 

(tJra ; kisan) . 

Kirsan .... 

Silo’ lebu 

(Gadri) .... 

Dbankar 

1 

Mahara .... 

GornOe,!; gomoi; gOmaj 

1 

1 

Dewta .... 

; 

Parmeswar 

Bhagwan 

Bhnt 

Dubo .... 

Qomai; gSmSej 

Diya dewta 

Bero .... 

Tende gSmaj . 

Mindi dewta . 

Lerang .... 

Ipil .... 

Ipbil-ta 

Sinkom .... 

Singel; taingsl 

Apo .... 

Timsong 

Da ... 

Jopo .... 

Da(k’) .... 

Ura ... 

Awar .... 

Go (i.e. ok’) 

Gnrgi . . . . 

Maw . . . . 

Ghora .... 

Gai _ . • • • 

Ph5r, dhatta . 

Orel {i.e. orecb’) 

Sita ; tsita ... 

Nay . . . . 

Solo .... 

Minu . . . . 

Berkti . . . . 

Bilai .... 

Komba . ... 

Komba . . . . 

Kokro .... 

Badako . . . . 

Heron . . . . 

Gere .... 

Gadi'i ... 

Gadha . . . . 

Gadha .... 

Unto 

Untuta . . . . 

Unt .... 

Titit’ ... 

Poyata . . . . 

Konted . . , 

Sene ; ba . 

Bde • . . . 

Cho-na . . . ^ 

Jomej jij'am'* . . 

1 Te-be . 


Subange 

1 

Pete-be . . . . 

Doko-na 
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Jnaiig (Dhenkanal). 

Savant (Ganjaa). 

Gadaba (Baatar). 

English. 

Kutumain 

Dukri .... 

Kumbai, (kadamani) . 

53. Wife. 

Irhodki .... 

On ; pasi.... 

Odn-On, (bnbbandi) . 

54. Child. 

Koni. konda 

Oner On . 

Odu-on. (bobbangi) . 

55. Son. 

Kan-chilani (i.e. kon- 

chilani ?) 

Selo On ; On selo 

On6-6n. (kodamle) 

56. Daughter. 

Cbakor .... 

Kambari 

Goti remal, (vingarle) 

57. Slave. 

i 

1 Chasa . . • • 

Bara-mar; oro-mar . 

Snniiig, (vorulleru) 

58. Cultivator. 

i 

1 Goncla .... 

Gopa-mar 

Dhorai, (dunnangbalnr) 

59. Shepherd. 

Thaktiv . . . • 

Kitun ; sOnnm. . 

Kitnon, (maprndi) 

60. God. 

! 

Bhnta .... 

Sonnm; botton 

Sear^, (gussi) 

61. Devil. 

Bela .... 

Uyun .... 

Sii, (kitnmbu) 

62. Sun. 

Leraiig . . • • 

Aiiai .... 

Arke. (angayita ) 

63. Moon. 

Konjela . . . ■ 

Tn-tui; tui . 

PoHg, (ammaru) 

64. Star. 

Lai .... 

TOgi; to . 

SuOl, (kudam) . 

65. Fire. 

Da .... 

Dan; da . 

Ds, (da) 

66. Water. 

lya .... 

Sufi; sin .... 

Diyen, (asun) . 

67. House. 

Ghoda .... 

Kurta; kndta . 

Kirkan, (kruta) 

68. Horse. 

Gai .... 

! Tanli; tan 

Kiitang. (kuyitangn) 

69. Cow. 

' Solok .... 

Kinsor; sOr 

Ghusd. (Vnssn) 

70. Dog. 

1 Bilai .... 

Ramen .... 

Girera, (rumangu) 

71. Cat. 

Sanke 

i 

1 Kansira ; im . 

Ghusangdang. (tadarn) 

72. Cock. 

Hansa .... 

i 

1 Papara . ... 

Hausa. (gagu) . 

73. Duck. 

Gadha .... 

Pekni .... 

Gadhal, (gadodi) 

74. Ass. 

U te, 

Sisalayi . . . . 

Utn, (Ote) 

75. Camel. 

Konter . . . . 

Onti; ti . 

Pidi, (podi) 

76. Bird. 

Hanade . . • • 

Ira; iya ; ma . 

lya. (y‘») 

77. Go. 

Jim . . • • 

Juma ; ga 

Som, (ga) 

78. Eat. 

Doko-na . . . • 

Goba; tuiikuma 

Leisa, (kukuna) 

79. Sit. 
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English. 

Santal! (Sonthal Parganas). 

Mahle (Sonthal Parganas). 

Mundari (Ranchi). 

80. Come 

Hijnk’ ... 

Hejok’ .... 

Hijnk’ . 

81. Beat.... 

Dal .... 

Dal ... . 

Dal ... 

82. Stand 

TehgO .... 

Tehgh .... 

Tihgh, (tehga) . 

83. Die .... 

Gujuk’ .... 

Gajak’ .... 

Gajak’ 

84. Give 

Am .... 

Am .... 

Am 

85. Rnn 

5~ir .... 

Nir ; dor 

Nir 

86. Up . 

Chetan s§ch’ 

Cheten ; chetSn 

Chetan . 

87. Near 

Sor .... 

HSnSt’; phSra. 

Nande, (narech’) 

88. Down 

Latar sKch* . . 

LatSr .... 

Latar 

89. Far .... 

Pharak ; sahgin 

Sahgin ; pharak 

Sahgin . 

90. Before . . 

Laha-rS .... 

Samah ; h5n5t’ ; matrSh ; 
laha. 

Ayar . 

91. Behind 

Tayam .... 

Tayam .... 

Tayhm . 

92. Who 

Akie .... 

AkSe .... 

Akae . , 

93. What 

Oka; chet’ 

Chet’ ; oka ; chekanak’ 

Chikanak’ 

94. Why 

Chet’-ia-t5 

Chet’ khatir ; chef lich’ ; 
chef iate. 

Chikan mante . 

95. And. 

Ar. 

Ar .... 

Oro, at’, (ar) . 

96. But .... 

MSn-khan 

Man-khan 

M.Hn-da, (kin-tfi) 

97. If . 

—khan .... 

Judi - • . . 

—re 

98. Yes . 

Ha .... 

Ha ; ha . 

HS . . . 

99. No . 

Bah .... 

Bah . , _ 

Ka ... 

100. Alas 

Aha, hae 

Hae; haere 

Hae 

101. A father . 

Mit’tan apat 

Mif apat 

Apu-tet’ . 

102. Of a father 

Mit’tSn apat-rSn, etc. 

Mif apSt-ak’, etc. 

Aph-tef-ren, etc. 

103. To a father 

Mit’tSn apat-thSn 

Mif apat thin 

Aph-tef tak’ . 

104. From a father . 

Mit’tSn apat-khSn 

Mif apat-kete . 

Aph-tef-ete 

105. Two fathers 

Bar(-ea) apat; apat-kin 

Bar apat; ap5t-kin . 

Aph-kin 

106. Fathers 

Apat-ko .... 

Apat-ko .... 

Apa-ka 
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I 


BirhEr (Sonthal Parganas). 

Dhangar (Sonthal Parganas). 

Korwa (Mirzapu 

Hijuk’ .... 

Hijuk’ .... 

Vieh’-kcn-a (cuw>) 

Rn .... 

Dal . . . . 


Teogfi .... 

TeiigO .... 

Chara-mi 

Gnjuk’ .... 

Gajak’ .... 

Goch’-ken-a {died) 

, 

Am .... 

1 

Em .... 

Oai-mi 

1 Nir .... 

Nir .... 

Ingiriara 

j Chetan .... 

Chetan .... 

Tehg-re . 

1 

i Henat’; phSd . 

Sdra; narech’ . 

Thao 

Latar .... 

Latar .... 

Tosre-y-a 

Sangin .... 

Sangin .... 

Sahgiyah 

Saman; laha . 

Samah .... 

Marah-re 

TaySm .... 

TaySm .... 

Tayom-te 

AkSe .... 

Akae .... 

Yawane . 

CLele .... 

Cbiknak’ 

Chili 

Chele mSn*te . 

1 

Chekak’; cliika natich’ 

Chili 

i 

I Ar .... 

Ar .... 

Aur 

J MSn-khan 

1 

MSn-khan 

Taona 

1 

Judi .... 

-khan .... 

Manne 

HM , . . . 

Hsi • • • • 

HS 

Ka . . . . 

Ka .... 

Arowa, (hai) 

Hac . . . . 

Hae ; haere 

Hay 

Miat’ apo-t 

Miat’ apn-tet’ . 

Miat’-tah appa 

^liat’ apd-t-ak’, -reak , -ren 

Miat’ apu-tef-ak% etc. 


Miat’ apo-t thich’ 

Miat’ apii-tet’ thin ; tl.ich’ 


iriat’ ap5-t thich’-ete 

Miat’ aph-tet" thich’ bate ; 
-khSn ; -khach’. 


Bai«a apO-t; apS-t-kin 

Bar apu ; apu-kin 

Ban-tafi appuyS 

Ap0-t-k5 

Apfi-kO .... 

Bonom appuya 
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Kurku (Amraoti). 

Nab^i (Nimar). 

Khatia (Rnncbi). 

Heje .... 

Piya .... 

De-na; ai-na . 

Kwage .... 

Kotto-be 

GU .... 

Teng;ine .... 

Chipo-be 

Tongon .... 

Goi-e .... 

Beto-be .... 

Goi’ (i.e., goch’) 

lie .... 

Be-be .... 

Ter .... 

Saurube .... 

Chergo-be 

lar .... 

Len .... 

Lgge 

Toblung .... 

Meian .... 

Bonde .... 

Hepad .... 

• 

Itau .... 

Bbitarke 

Tuta .... 

Lanka ; dilli ; sangin 

Bhaga-dhawa . 

Disa .... 

Sntn-kin 

Cbaini .... 

Seng .... 

Tawen .... 

Pachhla .... 

Lodo .... 

Ye .... 

Nani .... 

Ber ■ . . . 

Ch/5ch’ . . . , 

Nanko .... 

I • - 

Chojika .... 

Blcha .... 

Ina .... 

Eta; df) . 

Do .... 

Oro .... 

Metin .... 

Pin .... 


Daren .... 

Jopatke .... 

Hole .... 

■•X 'V'V •• - 

He; aa; ji; woi 

1 Hi .... 

Ha .... 

Bang; he-bang; baki 

Beko .... 

Umbo .... 

(Hay hay) 

Ha ... 

Haere .... 

Aba .... 

Bidi aba 

Apa .... 

Aba .... 

Bidi aban 

Apa-ga, (-a) . 

Aba-ken, aba-ke 

Bidi aba-kg 

Apa-ge, (-te) . 

Aba-ten. aba-te 

Bidi aba-ku. 

Apa-te, (-tei) . 

Baria aba; aba-king 

Ir aba-ta 

Baria apa-jar . 

Aba-k3 .... 

Aba-ta .... 

Apa-ki 
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Juafig (Dhenkaiial). 

Savura (Ganjam). 

Qsdiiba (Bastnr). 

English. 

Wiide-na 

Erayi; irayi; jayi 

Ala, (vayi) . . i 

SO. Come. 

Abhaje .... 

Tida .... 

1 

Bugta, (la) 

81. Beat. 

Tonga-na 

Tauana .... 

Tunon, (tinangu) . | 

i 

82. Stand. 

Gojude .... 

Kie ; kia .... 

Goigu, (kittudam) 

'iS. Die. 

Dinge-de 

Ti. 

1 

Beye, (tayi) . 

84. Give. 

Dhapat .... 

Dudn-dudn ira 

pSa, (yavu) 

So. Run. 

Aling-ta .... 

Lankan .... 

Tomnang, (hattn) 

SO. Dp. 

Haka .... 

AdatD .... 

Odog, (ravnga) 

87. Near. 

Ade-ta .... 

Jaitan .... 

Alung, (hakki) 

88. Down. 

Lenka .... 

Sanayi .... 

Sul5ng, (sangayi) 

89. Far. 

Aga-ta .... 

Aman-ban 

Slisei (ammangn) 

90. Before. 

Hacha-ta 

Kindon-ban 

Giidang, (lakki) 

91. Behind. 

Adi .... 

Bste .... 

Lai, (moyi) 

92. Who. 

Biri .... 

Jite; ete. 

Lai, (nayita) 

93. What. 

Biri-te .... 

Etenasan; etaaan 

Mang-pulai, (nayi-dnvaru) 

94. Why. 

Pher, aur 

Baran .... 

Miy5, (babar) . 

95. And. 

. 

-do .... 


96. But. 

Jiminti, or jebe 

-en-den .... 

. 

97. If. 

HS .... 

0 ; ode .... 

Ungten, (oS) 

98. Yea. 

Nau .... 

Ayi ; ejja .... 

Urak, (yik) 

99. No. 

Aha .... 

Agai .... 

Aba .... 

1 

j 100. Alas. 

Muind abaSji . 

Wan ; wanan . 

Apang. (boyi ayangu) 

j 101. A father. 

1 

Muin-dar babar 

Wan-a . . . . 

Apang-no, (uen bayi 

ayan ;u). 

102. Of a father. 

Muin-de babam-te 

Wan-ba . . . . 

Apang-no 

103. 4 0 a father. 

Muiu-de babam-ta 

Wan-ba-sitle 

Apang-nf) 6don, (metar 
ayangu). 

104. rnim a father. 

1 JodAmi babaSji 

Bagu wan-ji 

.Bar apang, (bagu ayangn) 

105. Two fathi'rs 

j Babar, ki ... 

Wan-ji . . . . 

Longa apong, (ayangu-nii 

j IOC Fathers. 
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English. 

Santali (Sonthal Parganas). j 

Mable (Sonthal Farganaa). 

Mun4ari(Banchi). 

107. Of fathers 

Apat-ko-ran, etc. . . j 

1 

Apat-kg-ak’, etc. 

Apn-kg-ren, etc. 

108. To fathers 

Apat-ko-thMn . . . ! 

Apat-ko thSn . 

Apu-kg . 

109. Prom fathers 

Apat-ko-khan . 

1 

Apat-ko-kete . . . ■ 

Apu-kg-ete 

110. A daughter 

Mit’tSn hapan era 

I Mit’ hapan era 

1 

1 Kuri han 

1 

111. Of a daughter . 

Mit’tMn hSpan era-rfe, etc. 

• Mit’ hapan era-ak’, etc. 

] 

i 

Kuri-han-ren, etc. 

112. To a daughter . 

Slit’tSn hapan eia-than 

I Mit’ hSpan era thSn 

Kuri-han 

113. Prom a daughter . ^ 

Mit’tSn hapan era-khan . ^ 

Mit’ hapan era-kete . 

1 

j Kuri han-ete 

114. Two daughters . 

1 

Bar(-ea) hapan ei-a ; hapan 
era-kin. j 

] 

Bar hapan era ; hapan era- 
kin. 

Baria kuri hSn 

115. Daughters 

Hapan era-ko . . . i 

Hapan era-ko . 

Kuri han-kg 

! 

116. Of daughters . . ! 

Hapan era-ko-r5n . . j 

Hapan era-kg-ak’, etc. . . 

Kuri han-kg-rgn, etc. 

117. To daughters . . j 

Hapan era-ko-thSn . . j 

1 

Hapan era-kg-thSn 

Kuri hSn-kg 

j 

118. Prom daughters . 

Hapan era-k5-khan . 

Hapan era-kg-kete . . 

Kuri han-ko-etg 

119. A good man 

MitUSn boge har 

Mit’ten bes bar 

Bngin hSrS . , 

120. Of a good man . 

Mit’tSn boge hlr-rSn, etc. . 

Mit’ten bes hSr-ak’, etc. . 

Bugin hgrg-ren, etc. 

121. To a good man . 

Mit’tSn boge hSr-thSn 

Mit’ten bes hSr thSn . . 

Bngin hgrg 

122. Prom a good man 

Mit’tSn boge hSr-khln 

Mit’ten bes hSr-kete 

Bugin hgrg-ete , 

123. Two good men . . 

Bar(-ea) boge hSr; boge 
har-kin. 

Barea bes hSr . , . 

Bugin harg-kin 

124. Good men 

Boge har-k<5 

1 

Bes har-ko , , 

Bugin hlrg-ko 

125. Of good men 

Boge har-ki5-rSn, etc. 

Bes har-kg-ak’ 

Bugin harg-ko-ren , 

126. To good men 

Boge hSr-ko-thSn 

Bes har- ko than 

Bugin hgrg-ko 

127. Prom good men 

Boge har-ko-khan 

Bes har-kg-kete 

Bngin hgrg-kg-ete 

128. A good woman . 

Mit’tSn boge maejiu , . 

Mit’ten bes aemS . , 

Bugin kuri . , 

129. A bad boy , 

Mit’tSn barich’ kSra . 

Mit’ten kharap kgra , 

Et’kan kgra 

130. Good women 

Boge maejiu-krt . 

Bes aemS-kg . . , 

Bngin khfi-kg. . 

131. A bad girl 

Mit’tan barich’ kuri. 

Mit’ten kharap kuri, , 

Et’kan kuri , , 

132. Good 

Bogg, bhage . . • 

Bas ; bagS ; jut , , 

Bugin . 

133. Better 

-khin boge ... 

-kete bes . , 

-ete bugin , , 
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BIrbSr (Southal Parganai). 

Dhangar (SoDtbal farganas). 

Korwa (Mirzapur) 

Apf5-t-ko-ak’, etc. 

Apfl-kS-ak’, etc. 


ApC-t-ko thich’ . . 

Apn-kS thich’, etc. 


Ap5-t-ko thich’-ete . 

Apn-kS hate, etc. 

. 

Miat’ hapan 6ra 

Miat’ knri han 

Miat’-tan kSri hopoiii(ch’) . 

Miat’ hapan era-ak’, etc. 

Miat’ kflri han-ak’, etc. 

. 

Miat’ bSpin era thich’ 

Miat’ knri han thich’, etc. . 

i 

Miat’ htpan era thich’-ete 

Miat’ kflri han hate, etc. 


Barea hapan era 

Knri han-kin . 

1 

Bari-tan korl hoponi(cli’) , 

Hapan era-ko . 

Kflri han-ks . . . 

Bonom kSri hopon-kfl 

Hapan era-ko-ak’, etc. 

Kflri han-kS-ak’, etc. 

. 

Hipan era-ks thich’ 

Kflri han-ko thich’, etc. 

. 

HSpan era-ks thich’-ete 

Kflri han-ks hate, etc. 


Miat’ bSge hSr . . 

Miat’ bsge hSj4 

Miat’-tan chikan kSra hon , 

Miat’ bSge har-ak’, etc. 

Miat’ bSgo hapfl-ak’, etc. 

. ' 

Miat’ bSge hSr thich’ 

Miat’ bSgS htrS thich’, etc. 


Miat' bSgg har thich’-ete . 

Miat’ boge harS hate, etc. . 


Barea bsge har 

Bsge hara-kin . 

Bari-tan chikan kSra hopon 

Boge hiir-ko 

Bsge hara-ks . 

Bonom chikan hor-kfl 

1 

i 

BOge har-ks-ak’, etc.. 

Boge kara-k^-ak’, etc. 


Bsge bar-ks-thich’ 

Bsge hara-ko thich’, etc. 

i 

. 

BSge har-ks thich’-ete 

Bsge hara-ks hate, etc. 


Miat’ bsge era 

Miat’ bOge aemae 

Chikan kSri hon 

Miat’ bSjut-kSra 

Miat’ kharap kSra 

Mflrukh kora chori . 

Bsge gra-ks . . 

Boge aemae-ks 

Bonom chikan kCri hon 

Miat’ bajfit knri 

Miat’ kharap kflri 

Mflrukh kori chori 

1 

Boge ; bea; jnt 

Bsge .... 

Chikan . 

-ete bOge , . 

-hate bSgS 

Khflb chikan . . . j 
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English. 


Eurku (Amraoti). 

Nahali (Nimsr). 

1 

Khspa (Banchi) j 

Aba-ko-a . . ■ , 

Abae-ta .... 

1 

Apa-ki-a 

Aba-ka-ken 

Aba-ital-ke 

Apa-ki-te 

Aba-ka-ten 

Aba-ital-ka 

Apa-ki-tai 

Kan-je .... 

Bidi perijo 

Beti .... 

Kan-je-a .... 

Bid! pgrijo-ku . 

Beti-a .... 

Kan-je-ken 

Bidi perijo-ku . 

Beti-te .... 

Kan-je-ten 

Bidi perijo-ten 

Beti-tei .... 

Kan-je-king 

Ir perija-ta 

Ubar beti-jar . 

Kan-je-ka 

Perija-ta 

Beti-ki .... 

Kan-je-ka-a 

Peranan 

1 

Beti-ki-a 

KOn-je-ka-ken 

1 

' Peraton-ko 

I 

Beti-ki-te 

Kan-je-ka-te . 

1 

i Peraton-ko 

Beti-ki-tei 

Awal kara 

Bidi awalka mancbho 

Bes lebn 

Awal kara-a . . 

Bidi awalka mancbho 

Bes lebn-a 

Awal kar3-ken 

' Bidi awalka manchbo-ke . 

Bes lebu-te 

Awal kara-te . 

Bidi awalka mancbho-ku . 

Bes lebn-tei 

Awal kara-king 

‘ Ir awalka manchba . 

Baria bes lebn . 

Awal kara-ka . 

Awalka mancbha 

Bes lebu-ki 

Awal kara-ka-a 

Awalka manchha-eteu 

Bee lebn-ki-a . 

Awal kora-ka-ken 

Awalka manchha-thil-ke . 

Bes lebu-ki-te . 

Awal kara-ka-te 

Awalka manchb^thil-ku . 

Bes lebn-ki-tei 

Awal japay 

; Bidi awalka kol 

Bes konsel 

Baka pohar 

Bidi eje randa . 

Um-bea konger 

Awal japay-ka 

Awalka kolaten 

Bes konsel-ki . 

Baka tare 

i 

i Bidi perijanda . 

Um-bes konsel 

Awal . . . . 

Awalka . . . . 

1 Bes . . . , 

Duaaro-ten awal 

Awalka . . . . 

Oro bes . 

! 
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Joang (Dhenkanal). 

Savara (Ganjam). 

Gadaba (Bastar). 

English. 

Babar-kii' 

Wan-jina 

LCnga ap5ng-na 

107. Of fathers. 

Babam-ke-te 

Wan-jin-ba 

Longa apOng-nO 

108. To fathers. 

Babam-ki-ta 

Wan-jin-ba-sitle 

LOnga apOng odon 

109. From fathers. 

Muin-da kan-cbelaud 

On selo .... 

Ono- 6 n, (kodamle) 

110. A daughter. 

Muin-dar kan-cbelandar 

On selona 

Ono-On, (nen bOyi kodamle) 

111. Of a daughter. 

Muin-de kan-cbeland-te 

Ou selon-ba 


112 . To a daughter. 

Mnin-de kan-cbeland-ta 

On selon-ba-sitle 

OnO-on-Odon, (metar 

kodamle). 

113. From a daughter. 

Jodami kan-cheland . 

Bagu 5n selo . 

Bar 0no-5n, (bagu kodamle) 

114. Tvro daughters. 

Kan-cheland-ki 

On selon-ji 

Ono-On, (kodam-le-ni) 

115. Daughters. 

Kan-cheland-kir 

On aelon-jina . 

Ono-on-no 

116. Of daughters. 

Kan*cheland-ke-te 

On selon-jin-ba 

OnO-On-nO 

117. To daughters. 

Kan-cbeland-ki-ta 

On selon-jin-ba-sitle . 

On 0 -on- 6 don 

118. From daughters. 

Muind dia loka 

Bansa mandra . 

Leko remal, (le lok) . 

119. A good man. 

Muindar dia lokar 

Bansa mandrana 

LekO remal-nO . 

120. Of a good man. 

Muin-de dia loka-te . 

Bansa mandra-ba 

Leko remal-no . 

121. To a good man. 

Mnin-de dia loka-ta . 

Bansa mandran-sitle . 

Leko remal-no OdOn . 

122. From a good man. 

Jodami, or ban, dia, loka 

Bagu bansa mandra-ji 

Barju leko remal 

123. Two good men. 

Dia lokar-ki 

Bansa mandra-ji 

Leko remal, (le lOk-dukeyi) 

124. Good men. 

Dia lokar-kir . 

Bansa mandra-jina 

Leko remal-no 

125. Of good men. 

Dia loka-ke-te. 

Bansa mandra-ji-ba . 

Leko remal-nO 

12C. To good men. 

Dia loka-ki-ta . 

Bansa mandra-ji-ba-sitle 

Leko remal Odon 

127. From good men. 

Muin-dar dia juang-de 

Bansa selo 

Leko kumbai, (boyi le 
gunni). 

128. A good woman. 

Muin-dar -wbade dia-jena . 

Anar rabalan; gassia 

rabalan. 

rorO OOn, (Le-nadu aradan) 

129. A bad boy. 

Dia juang-dar-ki 

Bansa selo-ji 

Longa leko kumbai-nan (le 
gunni-ter). 

130. Good women. 

Muin-dar loki dia-jena 

Anar selo pasi . 

TerO onOOn, (le gnniter 
aradan). 

131. A bad girl. 

Dia . . • • 

Babsa; ambaae 

Leko, (16) 

132. Good. 

Ati dia .... 


LOnga leko, (asar) 

133. Better. 
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English. 


Sant^i (Sonthal Parganas). 

Mable (Sonthal Parganas). 

Mandarl (Ranchi). 

134. Best 

• 1 

Jati-khln boge ; boge utar . 

Sanam-kete bes 

Begin utar 

• 

135. High 


Usui .... 

Dhahga ; ushl; marah 

Salahgi, (ushl) 

• 

136. Higher . . 

• 

-khan ushl 

-kete dhahga . 

-ete salahgi 


137. Highest 


Jata-khau usul 

Sanam-kete dhahga . 

Salahgi utar . 


138. A horse . . 

. 

Mit’tan sadam 

Mit'thn (aria) sadam 

Sadam 


139. A mare 


Mit’tMn ehga sadam, sadam 
ehga. 

Mit’ten ehga sadam; 

sadam ehga. 

Ehga sadam 


140. Horses 


Sadam-ko 

Sadam-ko 

Sadam-ko 


141. Mares 


Ehga sadam-k5 

Ehga sadhm-ko 

Ehga sadam-ko 


142. A boll 


Mit’tSn dahgra 

Mit’ten dhakar; hrich’ 

Andia 


143. A cow 


Mit’tan gai 

Mit’ten gae 

Gae 


144. Btdls 


pahgra-ko . . 

Dhakar-ko 

Andia-ko 


145. Cows 


Gai-kO .... 

Gae-ko . ... 

Gae-ko . 

• 

146. A dog . . 


Mit’tSa seta 

Mit’ten seta 

Seta 

• 

147. A bitoh . 


Mit’tSn ehga seta 

Mit’ten pili seta 

Ehga seta 

t 

148. Dogs 


Seta-kfi . . . . 

Seta-ko .... 

Seta-ko . 

• 

149. Bitches . . 


Enga setii-k(5 . 

Pili seta-ko 

Ehga seta-ko . 


150. A he goat 


Mit’tha boda . 

Mit’ten boda 

Bakra 


151. A female goat 


' Mit’tan miiram 

j Mit’ten ehga mSihm 

Ehga maram . 


152. Goats 


Maram-ko 

Maram-ko . 

i 

Maiam-ko 

i 

153. A male deer 


Mit’thn andia jel 

, Mit ten aria harin 

Sandi jilh 


154. A female deer 


.'Gt'tSn ehgi jel 

Mlt’teu engu harm 

1 

Ehga jilh 


155. Deer 


Jel . . . . 

Harin-ko ; nlr-ko 

Jilh-ko . 


156. I am 


Mena-n-a, hena-fi-a,-kan- 
a-fi. etc. 

Menen-e ; hiiDan-e :-ken-in ; 
kan-in. 

Menak’-in-a,-tan-a-ihg, 

etc. 

157. Thou art . 


Mena-ra-a 

Meuam-a : -kiinam, etc. 

Menak’-me-a 


158. He is 

159, We are 


Mena-e-a 

JIenak'-l3<5(Q)-a, etc. . 

Meneye; inenak’-a {inani- 
mafr): -kene ; -kana 

(nianunnte). etc. 
Meuak'-ljon-a ; -kati-a-bOn ; 
keii-I)Oii. etc. 

Menak’-I-a 

Menak’-bh-a 


160. You are 

• 1 

I 

Menak’-pS-a 

Menak -p.a-a : -kan-a-pa ; 
-ken-pa. etc. 

Menak’-pe-a . 
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BirhSr (Sonthal Parganas). 

Dhang4r (Sonthal Parganas). 

Eorna (Mirzapnr). 


Jata ete bSge . 

Jata bate bage . 



tJsal .... 

Usnl .... 

Usfil-a . 

• 

-ete fisfil 

-hate nsnl 

Khiib nsnl-a 

• 

Jata ete usfil . 

Jata hate nstll . 



Miat’ sadim 

Miat’ sadim 

Ghaja 


Miat’ sadim enga 

Miat’ enga sadam . . 

Ghari 


Sadim-ko 

Sadam-ka 

Bonom gbora-'k-a 


Sadam enga-ko 

Enga sadam-ka 

Bonom ghari-kn 


Miat’ dangra . 

Miat’ nrich’; sar 

Sir . . ■ . 


Miat’ gae 

Miat’ gae 

Gai . . . 


Daiigra-kO 

tJrich’-ka . . . 

Bonom sar 


Gae-ka .... 

Gae-ka .... 

Bonom gai-kn . 


Miat’ seta 

Miat’ seta 

Knttti 

» 

Miat’ enga seta 

Miat’ enga seta 

Koti 

» 

Seta-k6 .... 

Seta-ka .... 

Bonom kuttu-kh' . 

• 

Enga seta-ko . 

, Enga seta-ka . . . 

Bonom koti-kn 


Miat’ bada 

Miat’ bada . . . 

Bokra 


Miat’ miram enga 

Miat’ enga miram 

Merom 


M5ram-ko 

Miram-ka . . . 

1 Bonom merom-kfl . 


Miat’ sandi jela 

Miat’ andia harin . 

. Saram jhaku 


Miat’ enga jela 

Miat’ ahga harin 

Saram 


Jelo-ka . . . . 

J Harin-ka 

Saram 


Menan-a ; -kan-a-n 

I ilenak'-in-a ; henak’-in - a ; 

1 -tan-in. 

j Ihg (idf.n-a) 

I 


Menak’-me-a ; -kan-a-m 

! ilenak’-me-a ; -tan-a-m 

1 

1 

1 Am (idan-a) 


ilenae-a; -kan-a-e 

\ 

1 Menak’-e-a ; -tan-ich’ 

i 

i Honi (idan-a) 

1 


Menak’-ban-a ; -kan-a-ban . 

!Menak’-bfi-a; -tan-a-bh 

Alg (!dan-a) 


Menak’-pe-a; -kan-a-pg 

Mgnak’-pg-a ; -tan-a-pe 

1 Ape (Idan-a) 

1 

•I 

1 
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Kurkfi (Amraoti). 

Sabo-ten awal . 
(tJncha) 


Gnrgi 
Japai gnrgi 
Gnrgi-ko 
Japai gnrgi-k5 
Daba 
Gai . 

Doba-ka . 

Gai-ka . 

Sita . 

JapM sita 
Sita-ka . 
Japai sita-ka 
Bakra 

Siri 

Bakra-ka 
Darkar cbitali 
Japai cbitali 
Cbitali 
liig tijka 
Am tikya 
Di tikya 
Abung taka-ka 
Ape tija-ka 


I Nahali (Nimar). 

i__ 

Awalka . 

tJcha 

tJcha 

Ucha 

Bidi jakoto man 
Bidi kol man . 
Jakoto man-ta 
. Kol man-ta 
Bidi baddi 
Bidi dbotta 

Baddi-ta 

Dbotta . 

I 

Bidi jakoto nay 
. Bidi kol nay 
. Jakoto nay-ta . 

, Kol nay-ta 
Bidi bakra 
Bidi chbiri 

Bakra-ta 

. Jakoto haran . 

Kol haran 

. Hai-an-ta 

. Jo ka 
. Ne ka . 

. Hoi tan-ke 
. Jo ka 

. Ng ka . , 


Kharia (Ranchiy. 

. Khnb bea . . ■ 

. Jhalong . . . . 

. Anr jhalong 
. Khnb jhalong . 

. Ghoya . . . . 

. Ghori . . . . 

. Ghora-ki 
. Ghori-ki 

. Sar . . . . 

. Orei; gai 

, Sar-ki . . . . 

. I Orei-ki , . . . 

. Solo . . . . 

Koti solo 

. Solo-ki . . , . 

. Koti Bolo-ki 
. Bakra merom . 

. Bnrhi merom , 

. I Merom-ki 

. Selhop . . . . 

. Bnrhi aelhop 
. Selhop-ki 

. liig Kharia-ge king (I am a 
Kharia). 

. Am KhaHa-ge kem . 

. O-kar Kharia-ge ke . 

. Ele Kharia-ge ke-le . 

. Ampe Khafia-ge ke-pe 
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Juaiig (Dheakanal), 

Besi dia . 

Jalhing . . 

Ati jalliing 
Besi jalhing 
Gh oda 

Ghodi 

Ghodar-ki 

Ghodir-ki 


Savara (Ganjam). 


Gadaba (Baatar). 


Knglish. 


Lsnga leks, (ninimanu le) . j 134. Best. 


Lanka 


Tir, (dnhku) 


. 135. High. 


I 


Kurta 
Yah korta 
Kurta-ji . 
Yah kurta-ji 


j Lahga tir, (hara duhku) . j 136. Higher, 
j Lahga tir, (niman duhku) 137, Highest. 

I j 

. , Kirtak, (krata) - . . 138. A horse. 

I 

j 

, 1 lyshka kirtak, (avun 139. A mare, 
j kmta). 

I 

. j Lahga kirtak, (madu kruta) | 140. Horses. 


. i Lahga iyahka, kirtak, (madu i 141. Mares. 
I avun kruta). 


Muindar sandha 

Tahli . . . . 

j Badi, (tahgili) . 

142. A bull. 

Muindar gai 

Yah-tah . . . . 

Kiitahg, (kuyitahgu) 

143. A cow. 

Sandhar-ki 

Tahli-ji . , . . 

1 

Lohga handi . 

! 144. Bulla. 

j 

Gair-ki .... 

i 

1 Ya h-tahli-ji 

I 

Lohga kiitahg 

1 

i 145. Cows. 

j 

Muindar apdir solok . 

1 Kinsor . . . . 

I 

1 Ghu3<5, (kussO) 

1 146. A dog. 

Muindar taki solok . 

Yah kinsor; inselo kinsor . 

Bull ghuso, (avun kussO) 

1 147. A bitch. 

Solok-de-ki 

Kinsor-ji 

! Lohga ghusO, (kussO-digan) 148. Dogs. 

1 

Taki solok-de-ki 

Inselo kinsor-ji 

1 ' 

1 Ldhga bull ghuso, (avun 149. Bitches. 
kussO-digan). 

Muindar boda . 

Kimme; me 

Gime, (gandra kinme) 

. 150. A he goat. 

Muindar meram 

Yah-me . . . . 

i lyohgme, (avun kinme) 

1 151. A female goat 

Bodar-ki 

Kimme-ji 

LOhga gime, (kinme-digan) 

152. Goats. 

Muindar sihgal harina 

Pargdap 

Harna, (teram alu) . 

153. A male deer. 

Muindar mai harina . 

Yah pargdap . 

Harni, (avun, alu) 

154. A female deer. 

Harina .... 

Pargdap-ji 

Lohga hama, (alu) . 

155. Deer. 

Ainje asike, or idame . 

i 

S’eii daku; dako-tai . 

Nihg dutu, (mihgu-ne-ku) 

156. I am. 

Amde m-asike, or inain . j 

Aman daku ; dako-te 

Nom dutu, (babin-bo-ku) . 

157. Thou art. 

1 

Ar asike, or idame . . 1 

■ 

Anin daku ; dako-te . 

May dutu, (no duku) 

158. He is. 

Neinje n-asike, or ne-ide 

Ellen daku ; dako-tai 

Xeihg dutu 

159. We are. 

Hare h-asike, or ioaiu . j 

1 

1 

Ambe daku ; dako-te 

Pencha dutu . 

160, You are. 
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English. 

Santati (Sonthal Parganas). 

Mahle (Sonthal Parganas). 

Mundari (Kauchi). 

161. They are . 

. 1 Menak’-kO-a 

• • j 

Menak’-kO-a ; -kan-a-kO ; | Menak’-ko-a 
-ken-ko, etc. 

162. I was 

. Tah5-kan-a-n . 

• • 

MenaneS, menenen ; | 

heuanen ; hanenen. 

Tai-ken-a-ing, (tahan-ken- 
a-n, etc.). 

163. Thou wast 

• 

Tahli-kan-a-m . 

« • 

Menanam etc. . . . , 

Tai-keu-a-m 

164. He was 

• 

Taha-kan-a-e . 


Menan-e, etc. . 

Tai-ken-a-e 

165. We were . 

• 1 

1 

TahS-kan*a-ba, etc. 


Menau-a-bon, etc. . . ^ 

Tai-ken-a-bu . 

166. You were . 

i 

Taha-kan-a-pS . 


Menan-a-p5, etc. 

Tai-ken-a-pe 

167. They were 

• 

Taha-kan-a-ko 


Menan-a-ke, etc. 

Tai-ken-a-ko 

168. Be . . . 

•: 

Hoyok’-m5 

* 

Tahgn-me ; hak’-me . 

Hoba-ok’ ; (hoyok’-me) 

169. To be 

• 

Menak’ . 


1 

i 

TaLan ; hak’ . . . , 

i 

Hoba-ok’ ; (hoyok’) . 

170. Being 

• 

! 

Menak’ . 


1 

1 

TahaD-te . . . i 

1 

Hoba-yan-te, (tah5n-te) 

171. Having been 

• 

TahS-ka-tS 

• • 

Tahg-kete 

(TahSn-ke-te) . 

172. I may be . 

• 

Hoyok’-ge-eh^n 

• * 

Tah5-gen; hgk’-g§n . 

(Tah5n-g-in) 

173. I shaU be . 

• 

Hoyok’-a-n 

• • 

Hsk’-iS .... 

Ihg hobaok’-a ; (tahSn-a-n) 

174. I should be 

• 

Hoe-kok’.a-n . 

• « 

H5kgk’-in 

(Tahgn-kok’-a-n) 

175. Beat 

• 

Dal-mS . 

• • 

Dal-me .... 

Dal-me .... 

176. To beat 


DM 

« 

Dal .... 

Dal, dadal 

177. Beating 

• 

Dal; dadal 

• 

Dal-te .... 

Dal-tan .... 

178. Having beaten . 


Dal-ka-tg 


Dal-kete 

Dal-ket’-te 

179. I beat 

• 

Dal-et’-a-n 


Dal-dek'-iii ; dal-et’-in, etc. 

Ing dal-i-a 

180. Thou beatest 

• 

Dal-et’-a-m 


Dal-dak’-ara 

Am dal-i-a 

181. He beats . 

• 

Dal-et’-a-e 


Dal-dek’-e 

Ini dal-i-a 

182. We beat 

■ 

Dal-et’-a-bS 


Dal-dak’-a-bOn 

A-bu dal-i-a 

183. You beat . 

• 

Dal-et’-a-pg 


Dal-dak’-a-pa . 

A-pe dal-i-a 

184. They beat . 

• 

Dal-et’-a-k(5 


Dal-dak’-a-ko . 

A-ko dal-i-a 

185. I beat (Past Tanse) 

• 

Dal-ket’-a-n 


Dal-kek’-in 

i Dal-ked-a-ihg (dal-ket’-aS. 
j etc.). 

186. Thou beatest (Past 
Tense), 

Dal-ket’-a-m 


Dal-kak’-am 

Dal-ked-a-m 

187. He beat (Past Tense) . 

Dal-ket’-a-e 

• 

j Dal-kek'-e 

Dal-ked-a-e 
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Birhar (Sontbal Parganas;. 

! 

Dhabg4r (Sonthal Psrganas). 

Korwa (Mirzapur). 

! 

I 

1 Menak’-kfi-a; -kan-a-ko 

Menak’-ko-a; -tto-a-ko 

Hon-kn (idan-a) 

i 

j Tahe-kin-a-n 

1 

Dabak’-ken-in ; taba*ken-in 

Ing dobo-tan-a 

1 Tahi-kin-a-m . 

Dahak’-ken-a-m, etc. 

Am dobo-tan-a 

Tabe-kin-a-e 

Dabak’-ken-e, etc. 

Honi dobo-tan-a 

1 Tahe-kin-a-lyiii 

Dabak’-ken-a-bu, etc. 

Ale doho-tan-a 

! Talie-kin-a-pe . 

j 

Dabak’-ken-a-pe, etc. 

Ape dobo-tan-a 

Tabe-kin-a-kii . 

Dabak’-ken-a-ko, etc. 

Hon-kn dobo-tan-a 

i 

j Tabek’-me ; boyok’-me 

j 

Ho.yok'-me; tabSn-me; 

dabak’-me. 


j Tabik'; bayok’ 

Hoy ok’; tabSn 


1 

1 Tabik’-te; boyok’-te 

Taban-te 


1 

i Tabi-ke-te 

! 

TabSn-ke-te 


Tabek’-ffe-cba-n 

'' 

Taben-gin 

j 

Tab?k’-a-n 

TabSu-in; d§bak’-In ; dabSn- 
in. 

. ! 

i 

Tabl-kok’-a-n . 

Dsbg-kok’-in . 


Ru-i-me .... 

Dal-me .... 

Edei.mi .... 

Rfi .... 

Dal .... 

. 

Rii-i-te .... 

Dal-te .... 


Rn-ke-te .... 

Dul-ke-te 


Ru-yat-a-n 

Dal-ek'-etifi 

Ing ed-e-a 

Ku-yat-fi' OLi . 

Dal-ek'-etam 

Am ed-e-a 

Rn-yat-a-u 

Dal-ek’-ete 

Honi ed-e-a 

Rn-yat-a-bon . 

Dal-ek'-eta-bu . 

Ale ed-e-a 

Ru-yat-ii-pe 

Dal-ek’-eta-pe . 

Ape ed-e-a 

Rxi-yat-a^ko 

Dal-ek’-eta-ka 

Hon-ku ed-e-.a 

Eu-yct’-a-n 

Dal-ket’-in ; dal-let’ ifi ; dal- 
lak’-in. 

Ing ed-ked-e-a 

Rfi-yet’-a-m 

Dal-ket’-a-in, etc. 

Am ed-ked-e-a . ] 

i 

Ru-yet’-a-e 

Dal-ket’-e, etc. 

1 

Honi ed-ked-e-a . . j 

i 
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I 


Kurku (Amraoti). 

N shall (Nimar). 

Kharis (Ranchi). 

Di-ko tija-ko 

1 

Hoi itan-ks 

0-ki Khaiia-ge ki-mai 

Ing tatak-dan 

; Jo 0 

I6g au-kihg 

Am tatak-dan . 

■ Ne 0 

Am an-kim 

Di tatak-dan . 

' Ho ethe .... 

0-kar an-ki 

AbBng tatak-dan 
i ‘ 

Jo 0 . • , 

I 

Ele au-ki-le 

Ape tatak-dan . 

j 

Ne 0 

Ampe an-ki-pe 

Di-ks tatak-dan 

1 

Ho ethe .... 

Ho-ki an-ki-mai 

Take . . . . 


Al-e .... 

Takaba . . . . 


Au-na .... 

Ing takn . . 



(Ing dao-ba) 

. 

Ihg hoi-nihg 

Ing takejadaren 

. 

Ihg hoi-ting 

Mnnda .... 

Kotto . • . . 

Gil-e .... 

Mnndaba 

i 

Kotto .... 

Gil, gil-na 

j 

j Mundae .... 

Kotto-kadini . 

: 

. 

Mundae .... 

Kottojgre 


Ing mundaba . 

Jo kottega 

Ihg gil-tihg 

Am mundaba . 

Ne kottoga , . , ^ 

1 

1 

Am gil-tem 

Di mundaba 

Hoitare kottoga 

0-kar gil-tei 

Abnng mnndaba 

Jo kottega 

Ele gil-ta-le 

Ape mnndaba . 

Ne kottoga 

Ampe gil-ta-pe (or gil-te-pe) 

Di-ko mnndaba 

Hoitwe kottoofa 

• 1 

0-ki gil-tei-ki . 

(Ing knma-kane) 

Jo kohati . . ,! 

Ihg gilo’ ihg . 

(Am knma-kano) 

Ne kchati 

] 

Am gilo-m 

(Di knma-kane) 

Btare kohati . ' 

1 

1 

O-kap gii o 
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Juang ^Dhenkaual). 


Savara (Ganjam). 


Gadaba (Kastar). 


English. 






Ar-ki asike, or isidi-ke 

Aniuji dakn; dako-te . 

Mayneng dntu 

161. They are. 

Ainje asiana 

Xen dako-lai ; daku-lenai . 

King dnga, (mingn-ne- 
kum.) 

162. I was. 

Aman-de m-asiana 

Aman dako-le . 

XSm dugu, (mangu-mo- 
knrn.) 

163. Thou wast. 

Ar asiana 

Anin dako-le; dako-nete 

May dugn 

164. He was. 

Neinje n-asiana 

Ellen dako-lai . 

Neing dugn 
' 

165. We were. 

Hare h-asiana = 

Ambe dako-le . 

Pencha dngu 

166. You were. 

Ar-ki aaian 

Aninji dako-le-ji 

MaynSng dngu 

167. They were. 

I-na, .... 

Dakn ; daknna 


168. Be. 

Ide ... 

pako-ban 


169. To be. 

Idame .... 

Dakon ; danakn 


170. Being. 

Isidame .... 

Dakule; dakon-daknle 


171. Having been. 

Aiiiije idame . 



172. I may be. 

Ainje ide 

Neu dako-tai . 


173. I shall bo. 

Ainje nichen ina 



174. I should be. 

Abhaj-e , . . • 

Tida .... 

1 

Buktn .... 

' 175. Beat, 

1 

Abhajam 

Tid-ban; tid-b6n 

Buktn .... 

176. To beat. 

Abhaja .... 

Tidan ; tanidan 

1 Buk-bnk.... 

177. Beating. 

Abhaja .... 

Tidantid-le 

BoO • • ■ » 

1 178. Having beaten. 

Ainje abba-kye 

Nen tittai 

Ning buk-tu 

179. I beat. 

Araan-de m-abha-kye 

Aman title 

N6m buk-tn 

180. Thou beatest. 

Ar abba-kye . 

Anin titte 

May buk-tn 

181. He beats. 

NciSje n-abba-kye 

Ellen tittai 

Nging bnk-tu . 

182. We beat. 

Hare b-abba-kye 

Ambe titte 

Pencha buk-tn. 

183. You beat. 

Ar-ki abba-kye-ki 

Aniuji titteji 

Mayneng buk-th 

184. They beat. 

Aiiije abboiaor 

Nen tillai; tid-lai, etc. 

Ning b<5o 

185. I beat (Past Tense). 

Amande m-abboisor . 

Aman tille 

Nom btX} 

186. Thou beatest {Past 
Tense). 

Ar abboisor 

Amin tidete ; tid-le . 

May boo . . • ■ 

187. He beat {Past Tense). 
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English. 

I 

Santall (Sonthal Fargacas). ' 

Mahle (Sontbal Parganas). 

Mundari (Ranchi). 

188. We beat (Past Tense) . 

Dal-ket’-a-bO 

Dal-kak’-a-bon. 

Dal-ked-a-bu . 

189. You beat {Past Tense) 

Dal-ket’-a-pS 

Dal-kak’-a-p5 . 

D^-ked-a-pe 

190. They beat {Past Tense) 

Dal-ket’-a-kS . 

Dal-kak’-a-ko . 

Dal-ked-a-kO 

191. I am beating 

Dal-et’-kan-a-n 

Dal-et’-ken-iu . 

Ihg drd-tan-a-ing 

192. I was beating 

Dal-et’-(kan-) tahM-kan-a-u 

Dal henin 

Ing dal-tan tai-ken-a-ing . 

193. I Lad beaten 

Dal-let’-a-n; dal-akat’-tahS- 
kan-a-n. 

Dal-lek’-in; dal-kek’ henin . 

Ing dal-akad-a-ing, (dal-tat‘ 
tahan-ken-an). 

194. I may beat 

DM-ke-a-n; dal-ge-cha-n . 

Dal-ken .... 

Ing dal-dai'i-a . 

195. I shall beat 

Dal-a-n .... 

Dal-iS .... 

Dal-e-a-ing, (dal-afi) . 

196. Tbou wilt beat . 

Dal-a-m .... 

Dal-am .... 

Dal-e-a-m 

197. He will beat 

Dal-a-e .... 

Dal-e .... 

Dal-e-a-e .... 

198. We shall beat . 

Dal-a-bO 

Dal-a-ban . . . 

Dal-e-a-bn 

199. Ton will beat 

Dal-a-pS .... 

Dal-a-p5 

Dal-e-a-pe 

200. They will beat . 

• . • 

Dal-firka .... 

Dal-e-a-k(i 

• 

201. I should beat 

Dal-ke-a-n 

Dal-ken 

(Dal-kin) 

202. I am beaten 

Dal-ok’-kan-a-n 

Dal-ok’-ken-iS; d.al-Bgk’- 
ken-lS. 

Ing dal-ok’-a-ihg 

203. I was beaten 

Dal-ok’-kan-tahS-kan-a-n . 

Dal-en-in 

Ing dal-jan-a-ing, (dal-en- 
.an). 

204. I shall be beaten 

Dal-ok’-a-n 

Dal-ok’-in 

Ing dal-ok’-a . 

205. I go 

San-ak’-kan-a-ii 

Chalak’-ken-iu 

Ing sSn-ok'-a , 

206. Thou goest 

San-ak'-kan-a-m 

Chalak’-kan-am 

Am san-ok -a . 

207. He goes . 

San*ak’-kan-a-e 

Chalak’-ken-e 

Ini san-ok’-a 

208. We go . . . 

San-ak’-kan-a-ba 

Chalak'-kan-a-b6n . 

SSa-tan-a-bu, (sSnok’-tan- 
abu). 

209. You go . 

San-ak’-kan-a-p5 

Chalak'-kan-a-pS 

San-tan-a-pe . 

210. They go . 

San-ak-kau-a-ka 

ChalSk’-kan-a-ko 

SftD“t3(U"d*kO , ^ 

211. I went 

Chalao-en-a-n . 

Cbala-en-iil; -nen-in; -len- 
Ifi. 

S&i-ken-a-ihg, (sSn-en-an) , 

212. Thou wentest 

Chalao-en-a-m . 

Chala-en-am, etc. 

San-ken-a-m . 

213. He went . 

Chalao-en-a-e . 

Chala-en-e, etc. 

San-ken-a-e 

214. We went . 

Ch.^lao-en-a-ba. 

Chal5-en-a-ban, etc. , 

San-ken-a-bu 
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B!rhar (Sontlml Parganas). 

j 

Dbangar (Sontlial Parganas). 

Korwa (Mirzapur). 

1 

1 Rfl-yot’-ii-bCu . 

j Dal-ket’-a-bu, etc. 

Ale ed-ked-e-a . 

1 

Rn-yet’-a-pe 

Dal-ket’-a-pe 

Ape ed-ked-e-a 

1 

Rn-yet’-a-ko 

Dal-ket’-a-ko . 

1 

■ Hon-ku ed-ked-e-a 

Rn-i-kan-a-n 

Dal-et’-tan-in ; dadal-tan-iS 

Ibg et-mi-y-a . 

Rii-yat’ take-kin-a-n 

Dal-et' tuba-ken-in; dal-et’ 
dabak’-ken-in. 

Ing et-su-tad-i-y-a 

Rn-*kat’ tahe-kin-a-n 

Dal-tiir-ak’ dabak-ken-in . 

Iiig "ocli’-su-tad-a 

Rii-ke-a-n 

Dal-gin .... 

. 

Rii-y-a-n 

Dal-in .... 

Ing ed-e-a 

Rn-y-a-m 

Dal-a-m .... 

Am ed-e.fi 

Rn-y-a-e 

Dal-e .... 

Honi ed-e-a 

Rn-y-a-bSn 

Drd-a-bu .... 

Ale ed-e-a 

Ru-y-a-pe 

Dal-a-pe .... 

Ape ed-e-a 

Rn-y-a-kO 

Dal-ii-ki^ 

Hon-kfl ed-e-a 

Rii-ke-a-n 

Dal-ke-n 


Ru-k’-kan-a-n; in-Oche-k’- 
kan-a-n. 

Dal-ok'-tcn-ifi . 

Ing goch’-yan-a 

Rn-k’-kan tahl-kin-a-n 

Dal-en-ln 


Rn-k’-a-n 

Dal-ok'-In 

. 

Sen-nk'-kan-a-n 

Seuok'-tin 

liig chalao-eu-a 

Sen-Ok’-kan-a-m 

Senok-tam 

Am cbabao-ea-a 

Sen-5k’-kaii-a-e 

Seuok'-te 

Honi chalao-cn-a 

Sen-ok’-kan-a*b6ii • 

Senok’-ta-bn 

Ale cbalao-en-a 

Sen-Sk'-kan-a-pS 

Senok'-ta-pe 

Ape cbal.ao-eu-a 

Sen-5k’-kan-a-k5 

Senok’-ta-k5 

Hon-kfl chalao-en-a • 

Sen-en-a-n; sen-len-a-n 

Sen-en-in ; seii-len-in ; Mef- 
en-in. 

Ing chalao-ken-a 

Sen-en-a-m . • 

Sen-eu-am 

Am cbalao-ken-a 

Sgn-en-a-e 

Sen-en-e .... 

Honi cbalao-ken-a 

Sen-en-a-bOn . • 

Sen-en-a-bn 

Ale cbalao-ken-a 
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Kurku (Amraoti). 

Nahali (Nimar). 

, 

Kharia (Kaiichi). 

(Ale kuma-kane) 

i 

^ Jo kohati 

1 

Ele gil-o-Ie 

(Ape knina-kane) 

Ne kohati 

Ampe gpl-o-pe . 

(Di-k5 kuma-katie) . 

Btare kohati . 

0-ki gil-o-ki, or gil-o-ki-mai 

Ing m-nnda lap-ken . 

; Jo kotto-kadini 

1 

Ihg gil-tihg 

liig mn-munda-dan . 

. 

Ihg gil-o-ihg . 

Ing nmnda-daren 

Jo kottojere . 

Ihg gil-sikho 

Ing mundada . 


(Ihg gil-na pal-ihg) 

Ing mnndej-ba 

! Jo kottoken-ka 

i 

1 

Ihggil-ihg 

(Am mundej-ba) 

Ne kohatuken 

Am gil-em 

(Di mundej-ba) 

Etare kohatuken 

O-kar gil-e 

(Ale mundej-ba) 

Jo kohatuken . 

Ele gil-e-le 

(Ape mundej-ba) 

Ne kohatuken . 

Ampe gil-e-pe . 

(Di-k(5 mundej-ba) . 

Etare kohatuken 

0-ki gil-e-ki 

Ing mundyuba 

. 

- 

Engen kottin . 

Ihg gil-dom-tihg 

(Ing-ken munda-kane) 


Ihg gil-dom-kihg 



(Ihg gil-dom-na-ihg) 

Ing senibu 

Jo er-ga 

Ihg chol-tihg . 

Am seniba 

Ne er-ga 

Am chol-tam . 

Di seniba 

Hoytare ei’-ga . 

O-kar chol-tai 

(Alg seniba) 

Jo er-ga 

Ele chol-ta-le . 

(Ape seniba) 

Ne er-ga 

Ampe chol-ta-pe 

(A-ko seniba) . 

Hoytare er-ga . 

0-ki chol-tai-ki (-mai) 

Ing ^n-en dan 

Jo ede . . . _ 

Ihg chol-si’-kihg 

Am sen-en dan 

Ne ede • . . . 

Am chol-si’-kim 

Di gen-en dan . 

Hoytare ede 

O-kar chol-si’-ki 

(A-le o-len) 

T A- M Q7n ~ 

Jo eri • . . . 

__ 

Ele chol-ki-le . 










Juang (I)beiikanalJ. 

[ 

' Savara (Ganjam). 

i 

Gadaba (Bastar). 

Enctlish. 

Neiiije n-ablioisor 

1 Ellen tid-lai 

Neing boO 

. 188. We beat (Pad Tense). 

Hare h-abhoisor 

Ambe tid-le 

Pencha boo 

. 189. You beat (Pa^t Pefise). 

Ar-ki abhoisof. 

Aninji tid-le-ji . 

1 

Mayneng bSO • 

. 190, They beat (Past Tense). 

Ainje abha-kye 

! - 

Xentittai 

1 

Xing buk-dntn 

191. I am beating. 

AiSje abhainana 

Nen tilla'i 

Xing bak-bnk-dngu . 

102. I was beating. 

Ainje abhoisor . 

j 

Nen tillai 

Xing bad 

193. I bad beaten. 

Ainje abbajem . 


Xing bnk-tn-be 

194. I may beat. 

Ainje abhaj-e . 

1 Nen tittai 

Xing buk-tii-be 

195. I shall beat. 

Aman-de m-abhaj-i . 

Aman title 

Nam bnk-tu-be 

19C. Thou wilt beat. 

Ar abbaj-i 

Anin titte 

Miy bnk-tn-be . 

197. He will beat. 

17einje n-abhaj-i 

Ellen tittai 

Xeing bnk-tn-be 

198. We shall beat. 

Hare h-abbaj-i 

Ambe titte 

Pencha buk-tu-be 

199. You will beat. 

Ai-ki abbaj-i . 

Aninji titteji 

Mayneng buk-tn-be. 

200. They will beat. 

Ainje nichen abhaj-e 



201. I should beat. 

Ainje mad jim-se-ke . 


Xing-nn baa 

202. lam beaten. 

Ainje mad jlm-ser 

. 

Xing-nn baa 

203. I was beaten. 

AiSje mad jim 


Xing-nn baa-be 

1 204. I shall be beaten. 

Ainje bande 

Nenerte;itte . 

Xing aining, (mingn 

yinnngm). 

J 205. I go. 

Amande ma-bande 

Aman erte ; itte . . ! 

1 

Nam aining 

206. Thou goest. 

1 

Ar bande . . ,^ 

i 

Anin erte ; itte . . j 

May 5i . 

207. He goes. 

i 

Neinje n-ande . 

Ellen erte ; itte 

i 

Xeing aining. (bilafign 
yinuneru). 

208. We go. 

Hare bande 

Ambe eiie ; itte . . ^ 

Pencha aining. vmangn ya) 

209. Yon go. 

Ar-ki bande-ki 

Aninji erte-ji ; itte-ji 

Mayneng aining. (nayangi 
ayiteya). 

210. They go. 

Ainje han-cher 

Nen erre; ille, etc. . 

Xing aigi 

211. I went. 

Amande m-an-cher . . ^ 

Aman erre 

Xem aigi 

212. Thou wentest. 

Ar ban-cher 

Anin er§te ; iyete 

May aigi, (nan vnyi) 

218. He went. 

Neinje n-an-cher 

Ellen erre . , .1 

1 

Xeing aigi, (bilangn-le-yi) . 

214. We went. 
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EiiglUh. 


Santali (Sonthal Parganas). 


Mahle (Sonthal Farganas). 


Mundail (Ranchi). 


215. Ton went . 


Chalao-en-a-pa 


Chala-en-a-pa 


San-ken-a-pc 


216. They went 


Chalao-en-a-ko . 


Chala-en-ii-ko 


San-ken-a-ko . 


217. Go . 


. Chalak’-ma; eiin-ak’-nia . Chalak’-me 


Sanok’-me 


218. Going 


Chalak’-kan 


Chalak'-te 


Sanok’-te 


219. Gone 


Chalao-akau 


Chala-eken 


San-ken, s5n-akan 


220. What is yonr name ? 


221. How old is this horse ? 


How tar is it trorn here 
to Kashmir ? 

How many sons are 
there in yonr father’s 
honse ? 

1 liave walked a long 
way to-day. 

The sou of my uncle is 
mamcd to his sister. 

In the house is the sad¬ 
dle of the white horse. 

Put the saddle upon his 
back. 

1 have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

His brother is taller 
than his sister 

The piiee of that i.s two 
mpees and a half. 

My father lives in that 
small honse. 


Nntnm-da chele-am-a ? Am-ak’ lutfim chet’-ken- 
! tam-a ? 

Nui .siidam-da tinak’ serma- Jfhi sudam-da tinak' senna-! 
ran i' ren-keu-e ? 

Nanda-khan Kasmlr-da tin Nanda-kete Ka.smir-datinak’l 
sahgifi H sangin-a ? 

Apu-m orak’-ra-da tinak’ Am-ich’ apum drak’-re 
hapan menak’-pa-a ? tinieh’ kenpe hapaii ? 

Tehen-da adi sahgin-in Tehen-da sangin dahar 
darii-akat’-a. daraken-Ih. 

Gufigo-n hapan-da unl-ran Inicli’ gohgo-n hapan uni 
misera-t tulflch’-S bapla- meset tuluch’ bapla-ken-e- 
akau-a. ^ , 

Orak’-ra p<5ud sadani-reak Aitik’-re p5nd sadam-rak’ 
palan mcnak’-a. palan menak’-a. 

Palan Ingrio-fie-mlt . . tJni dt‘at-re palan lade-y-em 


tJni-riin hapan-tiit’ adi dal- Uni-ich’ hapSn dher dal dal-j 
in dal-akad-e-a. kek’-6-in. I 

Burn chat-r5 <rai-dahgra- Burn chetcn-re mehft mSram 
kS-ii atiu-et -kfi-a. atin-et'-ko-e. 

Mit’tach’ sad5m-r.^-y-a Ona dare latir-re mit'ten 
dach’-akan-a ona dare sadam-re dach’-eken-e. 
bnta-r.^. 

I'ni-rlin dada-t t.at’-da uni- tjni-ich’ bihia-d5 ach' 
lAn aji-t-tat'-khSu barti-y-a nieset-kete usnl-gC-y-e. 

_U'Ul-a. _ * i 

Oua-reak' dam-da bar taka Ona-iak’ dam-dS h.ar thsk’ 
tal.a. tala. 

Apnu-dd ou^ hudiu orak’- In apu-n Ona katich' orak'-re ' 

r.a-y-a taha-kau-ii. mene-y-e. ! 


Amak’ chikan nutum ? 


Chimin sirma-ren sadam 
nik’i ? 

Nia-te Kashmir chimin 
sahgin-a ? 

Apn-m-ak’ orak’-re chimin- 
ahg kOra han-ks menak’- 
ko-a ? 

Tisih isu sahgin-te-hg s5n- 
ken-a. 

Kaka-in-ak’ han-tet’ ni 
misi-tet’-e do-akad-i-a 

Orak’tre pundi sadam-rak’ 
gundi menak’-a. 


Gundi lagan-ai-me . 


Ini-ren han kdra iah 
salknnd-ihg dal-akad-i-a. 

Ini bnrfi-re urich’-kO-e gnpi- 
jat’-ko-a. 

Eu darn su’cs rg sadam-re- 
e dtib-akan-a. 

Bah-tet’ kora misi-ete-e 
salahgi-ii. 

Ina-rak’ ganahg bar taka 
adli-a. 

Apti-ihg en huring orak’-re 
tain-tan-a. 


Give this rupee to him . Nua taka lini em-ae-ma . Nia thak’ iini lich am-Sm . i Ne taka am-a-i-me , 


235. Take those rupees from | Ona-k<3 taka uni-than-khan 
him. I hatao-ma. 

2.36. Beat him well and bind Bas-leka pitan-e-m ar'baber- 
him with ropes. kfl-t.a tal-a-ma. 

237. Draw water from the ] Kui-khau dak lo-rakab-ma 
Well j 


Uni thich’-kete noa-ko thak' An taka ini-ete au-me 
hathoe-ine. 

Be-i lak.a-te _ dal-e-m ar Bes-leka dal-kich'-te paga- 
doiro-ko-te tal-e-me. te tili-me. 

Kuia-kete dak' lae-me . Kua-ete dak’ tauk’-me 


238. W.aik before me . In laha-Iaha-t,^ ehal.ak’-m.a . In-ak'matrSn-re dar6n-me . Ain-ag-ak’ayar-te sSn-r 


239. Whose boy comt-- be- Akae hapan am tayam-ta 

hind von ? hijuk’-kau-a r 

240. From whom did yon Akae-thau Ona-da-m kirifi- 

bny that ? ket’-a r' 

241. From !i shopkeetajr of Atg-rMn mit’-tSn dokandar- 

the village. than-ge. 


Akae-ich’ kora am-ak’ Akae-ak’ lian-e atlng-jat’- 
tjiyam hejok'-ken-e ? me-a ? 

Onykde thiin kiriS-kad- Ena akSe-te-m kirin-lak’-a ? 


dOkandar Hatu-ren miat’ bepari- 
P^An. tak’-te. ^ 
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BIrbSf (Sonthal Parganas). 


Dhabg&r (Sonthal Farganas). 


Korwa (Mirzapur). 


Sen-en-a-pe 

Sen-eu-a-ko 

Sen-f>k’-me 

Sen-3k’-te 

Sen-'kaii; seu-eu . . 

Amak’ nStnm-da chelew-am- 
a ? 

Nni sadim-di timin din- 
rinich’-kan-ich’ ? 

Nando-ete Kaamir-da timin 


tTni dea chetan-re gdn ladg- 
ka-m. 

tJni-ich’ hSpSu khub rn 
ra-*kak’-de-a-n. 

Bfti-n chetan-ie gae marlm 
atiS-ka-kan-a-e. 


Sen-en-a-pe . 

Sen-en-a-ka . 

Senok’-me 

Senok’-tS 

Sen-akan 

Amak’ nutum chikin-tan- 
ak’? 

Ni sadSm-tak’ chimin 
bachhar-ren hay-en-e ? 

Nanda bate Kaamir chimin 


Ini-ak’ ban dhgr dal-in 
dal-teyich’. 

Burn _ cbetan-re nrich’ 
maram atin-ka-teye. 


Apg cbalao-ken-a 

Hon-kn cbalao-ken-a . 

Chalao-mi . . . 

Chalao-en 

Sen-ken 

Ama(k’) yum cbili-men ? . 

Temin din ae ghapa ? 

Nanri-te Kasmir temin 
sangiyan ? 

Am-tha-re temin hopon-ku 
idan-a ? 

Tesing sangiyan ing sen-ter- 
a. 

K^aka hopon heni sndba 
biab-ked-e-a. 

Ora( k’)-re pnndie ghara-ra 
khagir dobokepa. 

Kbogir dea-t-re doboen 

Henl chapi khfSb ed-ked-e-a, 

Burn teng-re dangra-ku 
charao-en-a. 


sangin-a ? 

Am apa-m ^ arak’-re-da 
timina bapan menak’-pe- 
a ? 

Tehen sangin hara-n sen- 
*kan-a-n. 

In gabga-n-ren bapan hani- 
inicb’ mi si era sangS 
bapla-akan-a-e. 

Pande sadim-reak’ gan 
arak’-re menak’-a. 


sangin-tan-ak ? 

Amak’ apum-ren apak’-re 
chiminak’ menak’-ka-a 
kara han-ka ? 

Teben sangin bare sen-akan- 
ifi. 

In-ak’ gangaS-ren ban ini- 
reak’ bsk-tet’ kupi tuliob’ 
dutam-akan-e. 

Orak’-re pande sadSm-ren 
palan menak’ a. 

Inl daya-re palan ladem 


Hana dare pbad-re miat’ 
sadam-re-y-e decb’-'kan-a. 


Ena dare buta-re miat’ 
sadam-re decb’-akan-e. 


Ghapa dea-re rukh dubi-re 
dupup’-ken-a. 


tJni-rinicb’ baeba-da uni- { Ini-ak hagea ini-ak’ 
inich’ misi era-ete-y-e i bak-tet’ kupi bate usul- 
usul-a. , ! ge-y-ich’. 

Ona-reak' dam-da barea Ena-ren dam bar taka tala- 
taka tala. tan-ak . 


Heni-renai(ch’) boho-tu 
bape-a (sic.). 

Heui-ra dam arhai rBpaya , 


in-inicb’ apO-n bana hudin , In-ak’ apu-n ena hudin 
firak’-re-y-e tahik‘-kan-a. i <5rak'-rg dSbak’-ete. 

Hani Sm-ae-me nOa taka-da , Na taka iii em-im 


Itti chokoja ora(k’)-re 
appu-i(n) doho-tan-a. 

Na rupaya meni oai-mi 


Hani tbin-ete nfia-kgn taka 
hatao-me. 


Na taka-kd ani thicb’ hate 
agu-m. 


Bonom rupaya heni .sndba 
tilai-mi. 


Bea-lgka-te _ru-ey-mg 
d(5ra-k5-te til-ey-me. 


ar ! Bes-kek’ dsl-i-m ar ba-ber- 
k<5-tg tol-i-m. 


Khulj-te edei-mi pagba-te 
tol-e-mi. 


Kttia ate dak’ loe-me 

In saman-re daran-me 

Akge-icb’ bap3n am tayam- 
tS hijfik’-kan-a-e ? 

Akie-thin Sna-da-m kirin- 
et’-a-m ? 

HaW-rinich' miat’ dSkandar 
thin. 


Kua-hate dak’ burak’'-me . 


j In-ak' saman-re tapam-me . 

Akae-ak’ ban hijuk’-tan-g 
am-ak’ daya- tg ? 

Akae thin na kirin-ket’-a- 
m;-' 

Hatg-rgn miat’ dgkandar 
thin. 


Chua-ra(k’) da(k’) lui-mi . 

Ining mapan-re ju ghnmau- 
mi. 

Am tayam-te yarne chopi 
viin(k’)-tan-a ? 

Ta-iha-re-m tila-tep-a ? . 

Gaw-ren sabn-tba-re tila- j 
ter-a. | 
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Kurku (Amraoti). 

Xahali (Nimar). 

Kharia (Ranchi). 

( A-pe o-len) 

Xe eri .... 

Ampe chol-ki-pe 

(Di-ko o-len) . . . 

Etai'e eri 

0-ki ehol-ki-mai . 

B;i; senie 

Bre .... 

Cho-na .... 

Senie .... 

Ede .... 

Chona-cbona 

1 Senie , . . . 

Ede .... 

Cbol-ki .... 

j 

j Am-a jnmn clioch’ ! 

Ne nan ? ... 

Ama i niemi ? . 

Ini c'iit'gl-ken choto ofso-ko? 

Ye jakoto man nmar ? 

U ghora ki'te toga heke . 

In-en-te Kfismiran lankan 
ch(3ch’ ? 

Hitikun Kasmii’ bhaga- 
clhawa ? 

TJ-atei ki'te disai Kasmir ? . 

Ara-fi aba ura-n cbota kon- 
kn I*" 

Xetiga aba iiwar-ke lana 
atiiibini ? 

Apiioni ok‘-te ki'te kondn 
ai’-mai P 

Ing kha-lanka ej-e 

Baaya jo bbaga-dhawa-kun 
pati. 

ilnsa ing dljer gudjung 
sangot-king. 

lyS kaka kon ten ktSn-ja 
salaue i>i-yao-kane. 

Pulum gkudgi jin uran 

In kaka paliehho biyaw ten 
bai-ren cbhaiigo jere. 

Pandhar mauna kbogir ite 
awar-ke ibire. 

Kaka-iiig-a bet-dom han- 
kar-a kiilamthiin-dom- 

boiig bihai-o 

Osel glmra-a jin ok'-te ai’ . 

(iliudgl pataliyen jin andaya 

Etarnenka jar-ke khogir 
()ki-be. 

Jin-te gbora-a kundap’-te 
lad’e-gor-e. 

Ing dija kSn-te-keu khnb 
kwolla-te kwa-khane. 

Etai nen paliehhoren khtib I U-kar-a bct-dom ing khnb 
lakadini kotti. 1 gil-o-’iig. 

koho tikadi gayku 
chaia-anda-ken. 

Ho itti balla kajar-ke dbotta 
charaw.kedini. 

llo-kar biru toblung orei-ki 
te gupa-tr. 

Di ckhiyS itan ghndgi liyen 
subanke. 

Ho itti add bliitar-ke manka 
jar-ki petejire. 

U lebn darn hepat’-te ghora- 
te doko-si 

Dija dada dija bai-te uclia . 

Etaren dada etareu baii'gn- 
kii fincha. 

Ho-kar-a libai-dom n-kar-a 
kulamdai-dom-tei maha 
ai'. 

U-knr-a dam arhai mpaia. 

Dija mola adairupiya 

Etaren kimtou adai rnpya 
jedega. 

lya aba sani uran thar-ba. . 

Enge aba etaren biisi awar- 
ke ughainga. 

Apa-ing i konon ok’-te ai'. 

Di rupiya dije ikki . 

Hi rupya etaren de-ke 

U rujiaia-fce ho-kar-te ter- 
gor-e. 

Dija mera-ten di rnpiya 
asili. 

Hoiti rupya etaren unni-be. 

Han-kar-tei i rupaia ol-e. 

Dikken khnb kwake dorale 
tolkai. 

Etaren khnb kotto-be do 
dora-ki bokki-be. 

Uje be.se gil-e ro keke-bong 
tol-e. 

Di kni-ten da kolage 

Kui-kon jappo leinjo-be 

Chumda-tei dak' ding-e. 

lyS samman ba 

Inge chhama-ki bbom-bg 

Ela’-tei sehg chona. 

Am-a tan-ten ye poyra 
hejeba ? 

Xe pachhal-kg neni paliehho 
pat-kedini ? 

Ber-a kondn am-a knndap’- 
kundap’ del-tai ? 

Ye mera-ten mOla-te save ? 

Nani-thakun ko oe ? 

Uje ber-a’-tei aong-o-m ? 

Ahn ga-ten beniya mera- 
ten. 

Biyakan dukandar-thakn . 

Po’dag-a opsohgo’-tei. 
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Juang (Dbenkanal). 

Savara (Gaujam). 

Gadaba (Bastar). 

Englisb. 

Hai'e h-an-cbei' 

1 

Ambe erre . • « 

Pencba Oigi, (mangu-md-yi 

) 215. Ton went. 

Ar-ki ban-clier-ki . , 

Aninji erreji . 

Mayneng oigi, (ndngn-vn- 
yiye). 

216. They went. 

I Hanade , . . . 

Ira . . . . 

lya. (yo) 

217. Go. 

Banfi 

Eran ; aneran . 

Oining, (yinnn) 

218. Going. 

Hanate . . . . 


Oigi . - . . 

219. Gone, 

Aman-da nam-de biri ? 

! Nim-nam ete ? . 

i 

Nom-nn mang imi ? . 

1 220. VV hat is your name ? 

Gliodai’-te kiti barsa ? 

! 

Kani kudtan dajin niinnum 

de-le ? ■ 

■ 

Te kirtar adi din onger ? . 

i 

j 221. How old is this horse ? 

1 

Ne-tai Casmir kiti lanka ? . 

Tenne-sitle Kas mira dajin 
sanai ? 

Te knrung Kasmir-gidi 
adi snlOng ? 

j 222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Aman-dabobamda kiti gota 
kanda-ki i.sade ? 

AiSje babnta lanka lencbede 

Wan-nam-a sin-an dajin 
oiler pasi-ji dako-ji ? 

Nada oyon nen midda]) 
sanai anjon-lai. 

Ndra-na apodg-nu adreho 
Ondon odnon dutn ? 

Xing Idnga suldng augsugd 

228. How many sons are 
there in yonr father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Ainja datiinja kanda boka- 
rai'-te ba-isade. 

Pulban alubg aS'ike dhobla 
ghoda. 

Mamana oner pasi anina 

a\ in aindrunuete. 

■ 

Pain kndtana gorabgop sin- 
lenan daku. 

Xing-nn kdko-nn ddnon 
ariyd may-nn tdnan 

bndung. 

Piren-bdpile kirtar kbdgir 

d'uin. 

■ 

225. The son of my uncle is 

niaiTit'd to his .sister. 

226. In the house is the sad¬ 

dle of the whire horse 

Gbodar nirate alhingata 
palbau un. 

Gorabgop a-kindon-ban sida 

Kulang giidang kbdgir 
latei. 

22/ Put the Saddle upon his 
back. 

Ainje ar kauda-tc babnt 
badia-sekt. 

Anina oner pasin aindam 
tanidan tidlai. 

May-nd odn-du-pnlai Iddga 
niiig bud. 

228. I have beaten his eon 
with many strines 

Ar habatua sikba-re jit- 
jantu .sara-ke. 

Anin tadlin baruna bobalan 
ajumte. 

To l.)iraDg-bd bandi gd-gdb- 
dntn. 

229. He is grazing cattle or. 
the top of the hill. 

Ar simsi mula-ra gboda 
alhingata dasye-de. 

Aneb jaltan anin kudta- 
lankau goble daku. 

Snld pain kirta-bd leing- 
dntu. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Ar bokiirar-ta kakar ati i 
ifdhiug. 

Anina uban anina ayin-sitle 
lanka. 

Miiy-nd bdbro may-nd tdnan 
knrung tir dugu. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

1 

Ar mnlar dm tonka atba j 
anna. i 

Kunina jauati bagn rnpai 
palpal. 

May-nd .sditiyo bar limbe 
mni sang dngn. 

232. The price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 

Ainja babanji atcya rasede . 

Wad-nen kuni .sanna sin- 
len daku. 

May-no (sic.) fipoiig meyen- 
kadiyen-bd dutn. 

233. My' father lives in that 
small house. 

Tanka mnin ar-te din 

Kana rnpai anin tia , 

Te limbe d-may nan-be 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

^ . i 

Ar-ata tankae gaaiu . 

1 

Anin-ba-sitle kuna rnpai 
taba. 

To limbe luddring 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Ar-te achba-kari abhaj-e j 
donda batbare. ! 

Anin karranle tidan-tille 
luadan bate tobada. 

0-may Idnga bnngnenage 
ibndang tdlnen. 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Kua-ra da gen . . | 

Sindun-sitle gendaba 

Kui-dang nengen 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Ainje agata banade . 

Nen samanle era 

Xing-nd snmdngnei anen . 

238. Walk before me. 

Aman-da kinmamata (sic.) 
adi-a kanda dende r 

Boteiiarabal kindon-ba-nam 
eraite ? 

Lay-lu ddn-dn giidang ni- 
dntu ? 

239. Whose boy comes be¬ 
hind yon ? 

Aman-de ^i-ata me-saih- 
saraua. 

Boten-ba knna ni-le ? 

Ndm nai li-bd-nd sdbdnd ? . 

240. From whom did yon 
bny that ? 

Gau-ii dokanu-a samsarana . 

Gorjan komatin-ba . 

UbgOm-n^ Balmk^ sobo- 
nam. 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 
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Dravidian Family. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Dravidian family comprises all the principal languages of Southern India. The 
total number of speakers is, in round numbers, about fifty-seven millions. Only a very 
small portion live within the territory covered by this Survey. It has, however, been 
found advisable to give a short sketch of the principal Dravidian languages without 
reference to habitat, in order to make it easier to compare and classify the Xorth-Indian 
members of the family. The ensuing pages will not, therefore, only deal with such 
Dravidian dialects as properly fall within the scope of this Survey, but short accounts will 
also be given of Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, and Telugu, the principal Dravidian 
languages of the South. The minor dialects of Southern India, on the other hand, such 
as Kodagu, Tulu, Toda, and Kota, will not be described. 

With regard to those southern languages which have been included, it should be 
noted that they have not been dealt with so fully as in the case of languages properly 
falhng within the scope of this Survey. It has been thought sufiicicnt to give a short 
introduction, a skeleton grammar, a specimen and a list of Standard Words and Phrases 
for each of them. They have all developed literatures, written in a different dialect. In 
this Survey, however, the literary dialects will not be accounted for, and the short 
sketches will be restricted to the colloquial standard forms of Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, 
and Telugu. 


Name of ihe family. 


The name Dravidian is a conventional one. It is derived from the Sanskrit 

Dravida, a word which is again probably derived from an 
older Dromila, Damila, and is identical with the name of 
Tamil. Compare p. 298 below. The name Dravidian is, accordingly, identical with 
Tamulian, which name has formerly been used by European writers as a common 
designation of the languages in question. The word Dravida forms part of the denomin¬ 
ation Andhra- Dravida-hhaslia, the language of the Audhras \ Telugu) and Dravidas 
(?.e., Tamilians) which Kuinarila Bbatta (probably 7th century A.D.) employed to denote 
the Dravidian family. In India Dravida lias been used in more than one sense. Thus 
the so-called five Dravidas are Telugu, Kanarese, iMaratlu. Gujarati, and Tamil. In 
Europe, on the other hand, Dravidian has long been the common denomination of the 
whole family of languages to which Bishop Caldwell apjilied it in his Comparative Gram¬ 
mar, and there is no reason for abandoning the name which the founder of Dravidian 
philology applied to this group of speeches. 

The Dravidian languages occupy the whole of Southern India and the northern half 

of Ceylon. The northern frontier may be taken to begin ai a 
point on the Arabian Sea about a hundred miles beloAV Goa 
and to follow the western Ghats to Kolhapur, It then runs north-east in an irregular 
line through Hyderabad, cuts off the southern border of Berar, and continues eastwards 
to the Bay of Bengal. The eastern part of the frontier is not, however, anything like a 
continuous line. Broadly speaking, the hill country to the east of Chanda ami Bhandara 


Area within which spoken. 
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is inhabited by Dravidian tribes while Aryan dialects have occupied the plains, so that 
we often find Drayidian dialects scattered like islets in the sea of Aryan tongues. Farther 
to the north we find Dravidian dialects spoken by small tribes in the Central Provinces 
and Chota Xagpur, and even ui) the banks of the Ganges at Bjajmahal. Finally there is 
a Dravidian dialect in the far north-rvest, in Baluchistan. 

The small Dravidian communities in the north are rapidly becoming Hinduized, and 
their language adopts an ever-increasing Aryan element, till it is quite superseded by 
Aryan speech. This process has been going on for centuries, and is still uoing on. At 
the Census of 1891 the language returns for Gondi showed a total of 1,379,580 speakers. 
At the same time 3,061,680 Gonds were returned, llany tribes who have formerly 
spoken some Dravidian dialect, now use an Aryan form of speech. In other cases the 
dialect still retains sufficient traces of its Dravidian origin and must be characterized as 
mix( 3 d. Av. few specimens of such semi-Dravidian languages will be found below on 
pp. 639 and If. 

The rc.sult of this gradual spreading of the Aryan dialects is that tliere must be a 
A Drarddian element in the population whose native tongue is 
population. somc Aryan form of speech. Moreover, there seems to he no 

doubt that the Dravidians had already been settled for some time in India wlicn the 
Aryans ent<?red the country. In the course of time the Aryans spread over the whole of 
Northern India. They did not, however, annihilate the Dravidians, who wore, besides, 
probably more numerous than themselves. On tlte contrary, they have apparently very 
early adopted them into their community. The Aryan population of Northern India is 
not, therefore, a pure race, but contains, among others, a strong Dravidian element. We 
have not here to do with the anthro])ological side of the question, and we are not con¬ 
cerned with the grearor or lessor prevalence of the Dravidian element in the various dis¬ 
tricts of India. What must interest ns in this connexion is the queistion Avhethor the 
Dravidian element has left any traces in the speech of the Aryan Indians. We should 
expect this to have been the case, and Bishop Caldwell very justly remarks :— 

‘ A.i the piw-Ai'j-aii tribes, who were probably more numerous than the Aryans, were not annihilated, but 
only reduced to u dependent position, and eventually, in most instances, incorporated in the Aryan community, 
it would , eem .almo.st nece.s.sarily to follow that they would modify, whilst they adopted, the language of their 
conquerors, aud tliat this moditication would consist, partly in the addition of new words, and partly also in the 
introduction of a new spirit and tendency.’ 

It Avill be necessary, in this place, to give a short account of the various 

. facts connected with the queslion and we shall first turn to 

Vocabulary ,, , , 

the vocabiuary. 

There are, in all Indo-Aryan languages, a considerable number of words wliich cannot 
apparently Ite identified in other Indo-European languages. This is especially the case in 
modern vernaculars, and the old opinion was that sucli words had, generally speaking, been 
borrowed from the language of the tribes which inhabited India liefore tire Aryan invasion. 
The steady progress of philological studies in later years has enabled us to retrace an ever- 
increasing portion of such words to Sanskrit, and many scholars now hold that there have 
hardly been any loans at all. It has, however, been overlooked that it is not sufficient 
to show that a word is found in Sanskrit, or even in the Vedic dialects, in order to prove 
that it belonged to the original language of the Aryans. If Bishop Caldwell is right in 
the opinion just quoted, the foreign clement must reach back into the oldest times, aud it 
would he necessary to trace the dubious words not only in Sanskrit, hut also in other 
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languages of the Indo-European family. That is exactly what modem philology lias, in 
many cases, failed to flo. There are e.g. a number of verbal roots in Sanskrit which do 
not appear to occur in other Indo-European forms of speecli. The same is the case Avith 
a considerable portion of the vocabulary. We cannot here go into details, the less so 
because we do not as yet possess a complete etymological dictionary of Sanskrit. There 
is, hoAvever, every probability for the supposition thext at least a considerable ])ortion of 
such words and bases has been borrowed from the Dravidas. Lists of such words aaTU be 
found in most of the works deahng with. Dravidian philology, e.g. in i'ishop Caldwell’s 
grammar, and in the Ecv. E. Kittel’s Kanarese dictionary. I shall only mentioix one 
instance. The Avord Siva is already in the Vedas used as an epithet of the god Eudra, and 
it is AAmll knoM'n that SiA'a has become one of the princijial deities of the Hindu, pantheon. 
It has been asserted that this use ot the word sim must he explained from tin' influence 
of a Dravidian sim, red. Vow the Avord riiclra in the EigA'oda often seems to mean ‘ red,’ 
and it seems probable that the conception of the god Eudra-SiA a has a tinge of llraA'idian 
ideas. I have mentioned this word because it shows hoAv fundamental the DraA'idian 
influence on the Ai’yans can have been, not only philologically, hut on the whole method 
of thought. For further sugnestious the student is referred to the A'arions standard AAorks 
quoted under the different Dravidian languages. 

It seems to he a general rule that a people which invades a foreign coimtry, to some 

degree adopts the pronunciation of its new homn, partly as a 
p onoiogy. result of the influence of the climate, and partly also on 

account of the intermixture Avith the old inhabitants. T his has also generally been sitp- 
posed to have been the case in India. Thus there has been a long discussion as to 
Avhether the Aryans have adopted the cerebral letters from the Dravidas or have developed 
them independently. Good reasons have been adduced for both suppositions, and the 
question has not as yet been decided. The Indo-European languages do not seenr to have 
possessed those letters. They had a series of dentals, which were not, however, pronounced 
as pure dentals by putting the tongue between the teeth, but probably as alveolars, 
the tongue being pressed against the root of the upper teeth. It is a well-known fact 
that these sounds baxm in India partly become dentals and pailly cerebrals. The 
cerebrals are in most cases derh'ed from compound letters where the old dentals 
were preceded by an 1. Similar changes also occur in other Indo-European languages, 
and it is therefore quite possible that the Indo-Aryan cerebrals have been deA'eloped 
quite independently. The cerebral letters, hoAA ever, form an essential feature of Dravi¬ 
dian phonology, and it therefore seems probable that Dravidian influence has been at 
work and at least giA'en strength to a tendency which can, it is true, haA-e taken its 
origin among the Aryans themselves. 

Another point in AA'hich the DraA'idian element among the Aryans seems to have 
influenced Aryan prommeiation is in the use of the consonant 1. Most Indo-European 
languages possess an I as well as an r. The use of I in Sanskrit and on the whole in 
Indo-Aryan languages is, hoAvever, quite different from that in other languages of the 
same family. L is used in many words where other languages have r, and vice versa. 
The old Eranian dialects did not possess an I, and its irregular use in Indo-Aryan makes 
it probable that Ave are here face to face with an alien influence. Now it seems almost 
certain that such an influence can only have been Dravidian. The change of r to ^ is, 
as has long ago been pointed out by Bishop Caldwell, quite common in Dravidian 
languages. The supposition of a Dravidian influence in this respect is. in thorough 
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Inflexional system. 


agreement with the fact that the use of I in Indo-Aryan languages has steadily increased, 
from the Yedic times down to the present day. 

There are some further features in Indo-Aryan phonology where it seems reasonable 
to think of Dravidian influence. I may mention the softening of hard consonants after 
rowels in the Prakrits, not only in siugle words, but also in compounds; the double 
pronunciation of the palatals in Marathi; the change of ch to s and of s to h in many 
modern vernaculars, and so forth. 

The influence, however, which the Dravidian languages seem to have exercised on 

Aryan inflexion are of much greater importance, and per¬ 
vades the whole language. 

With regard to the inflexion of nouns we may mention the use of postpositions as 
case suffixes, the postpositions being usually the same in the singular and the plural. 
This pecidiarity the Indo-Aryan vernaculars share with Dravidian, but also with the 
other non-Aryan languages of India, and it would not therefore be safe to base any con¬ 
clusion upon this fact. Still it is remarkable that the postpositions are often added not 
to the base but to an oblique form, just as is the case in Dravidian, where the oblique 
form is commonly used as a genitive. The use of a separate oblique form is, moreover, 
most extensive in languages such as Marathi and Bihari, where the Dravidian influence 
must presumaljly have been strongest. Xote also that the genitive is, in both families, 
an adjective. 

The use of two different forms of the objective case is distinctly Dravidian. "VVe 
cannot, from an Aryan point of view, explain why a postposition should, in this case, be 
added to a noun denoting a rational being, and not to other nouns as well. In the 
Dravidian languages, on the other hand, all nouns can broadly be divided into two classes, 
such as denote rational beings, and such as are destitute of reason, whether animate 
or inanimate. The Hindi rule for the use of a postposition in the objective case agrees 
with that prevailing in Tamil and Malayalam. In Telugu, on the other hand, animals 
are, in this respect, treated as rational beings, but this state of affairs is probably due to 
Munda influence. 

If we compare the Dravidian and the Indo-European verb we are at once struck by 
a considerable difference. The Indo-European languages have developed a richly varied 
system of real verbal tenses, while the Dravidians do not use ordinary tenses but employ 
forms which can best be described as participles or nouns of agency derived from such 
participles. The Dravidian verb in this respect also dilfers from the Tibeto-Burman one, 
which can most properly be described as a verbal noun. 

The Dravidian participles are commonly used without any addition, as conjunctive 
participles, in subordinate sentences. In other cases they are used in the same way in 
some dialects, Inrt usually pronominal suffixes are added in order to indicate the person 
of the subject. The same is, to a great extent, the case with ordinary nouns and nouns 
of agency, when they are used as verbs. 

It is easy to see how a corresponding tendency has gradually pervaded the Indo- 
Aryan languages and changed their whole appearance. 

In the Vedas we still find the Indo-European principle of using a varied system of 
verbal tense'. But already in the old Epics all this has changed. According to Prof. 
Whitney, the number of verbal forms in the Xala and the Bhagavadgita is only one- 
tenth of that found in the Eigveda. In classical Sanskrit almost every verbal tense 
was replaced by a participle, and in the modem vernaculars there are only traces of the 
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old tenses, and new ones have been formed from the old participles, just as is the case in 
the Dravidian forms of speech. The use of personal terminations in many Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars, and the substitution of the nominative for the case of the agent in some of 
them point in the same direction. 

Side by side with this development we find that the conjunctive participle is used 
more and more in secondary sentences, another point of analogy with the Dravidian 
languages. In the Epics this form is used thrice as often as in the Vedas and in the 
later literature its use is steadily increasing. 

There are two more verbal forms which look like Dravidian innovations, viz., the 
periphrastic future and the active perfect participle. 

The periphrastic future is very sparingly used in the Brahinanas and only becomes 
more frequent in the later Sanskrit literature. It is, as is well known, formed from the 
noun of agency by adding the verb substantive in the first and second persons. Xow the 
noun of agency is a present or indefinite form and not a future. In Dravidian languages, 
on the other hand, the indefinite present is commonly also a future. The analogy becomes 
still more striking when we remember that the verb substantive is only added in the til’s! 
two persons, just as nouns of agency in the Dravidian languages are used without any 
additions as verbs in the third person singular, while pronominal suffixes are added in the 
first and second persons. Forms such Q.& kartdsmi,! shall do; kartdsi, thou wilt do; 
kartdrah, they n ill do, thus directly correspond to Gondi kldtbn-d, I do, lit. I am a doer ; 
kldtbn-l, thou doest; kldtbr, they do. 

Forms such as Sanskrit kritavdn, one who has done, are also peculiar to later 
Sanskrit. The suffix vat is, of com’se, Aryan, but it is not easily understood how an 
active form can be arrived at by adding the suffix to a passive participle. In the 
Dravidian languages, on the other hand, the past participle is active as well as passive, 
and a noun of agency is formed from it in all dialects. Thus from Tamil seydu, having 
done, we form mjdavan, one who has done. The close agreement between kritavdn and 
^eydaoan is, of course, partly accidental. There cannot, however, be any reasonable 
doubt about the former having been influenced by the l itter. In Sanskrit kritavdn is an 
anomalous form without analogy in connected languages, while Tamil seydavan is quite 
regular. 

The order of words in modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, with the governed before the 
governing word and the verb invariably at the end of the sentence, is also in agreement 
with Dravidian principles. It is, however, here also possible; to think of an influence 
exercised by other non-Aryan languages, and I only mention the fact that both families 
agree also in this respect. 

Enough has, however, been said to show that the Dravidian element in the Aryan 
population of India has not failed to leave its stamp on the language. 

We do not know how long the Dravidians have been settled in India. It seems 

certain that they had long lived in the country when the 

Original home of the Dravtdas. i i. i i 

Aryans entered it, but we do not know whether they are 
to be considered as autochtliones or as having, in their turn, immigrated into India from 
some other country. The fact that a tribe speaking a language which is clearly Dravidian 
is found in the extreme north-west of India has been adduced by Bishop Caldwell and 
others as indicating that the Dravidians, like the Aryans, must have entered India from 
the north-west. 

2 0 
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Bisliop Caldwell has collected a vast heap of materials to show that the Dravidian 
languages point in the same direction. He follows the Danish philologist Eask in 
classing Dravidian as a member of the so-called Scythian family, and this statement has 
since been repeated over and over again. 

The denomination Scythian is a very unhappy one. The Scythian words which 

have been handed down by Greek writers are distinctly 
Scythian family. Eranian, i.e., they belong to the Indo-European family. 

But nevertheless the word has been used as a common designation of all those languages 
of Asia and Europe which do not belong to the Indo-European or Semitic families. 
Moreover those languages cannot, by any means, be brought together into one linguistic 
family. The monosyllabic languages of China and neighbouring countries are just as 
different from the dialects spoken in the Caucasus or from the speech of the Einus and 
Magyars, as is the Indo-European family. The points in which they agree are such 
features as recur in almost all languages, and they are, by no means, sufficient to 
outweigh the great and fundamental characteristics in which they differ from each 
other. With regard to the Dravidian languages the attempt to connect them with other 
linguistic families outside India is now generally recognized as a failure, and we must still 
consider them as an isolated family. The possibility of a connexion with the Munda 
languages has been discussed in the introduction to that family. See a])ove pp. 2 and ff. 
The attempts made to show a closer connexion with the Indo-European family have 
proved just as futile, and one of the latest theories, which compares the language of the 
Chins of I’arther India with the Dravidian family, does not even appear to have attracted 
the notice of scholars.^ 

The best known Dravidian languages are Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, and Telugu. 

They have all for a long time been used as literary languages. 

Enumeration of languages. 'phcir literature is, in the case of aU of them, written in a 

language which differs more or less from every-day speech, and is ustially recognized as 
a separate dialect. The difference between the two forms of each speech is often consider¬ 
able, and it would for instance be a vain attempt to make an uneducated Tamil read 
and understand the literature of his native tongue. The relation Ijetween the literary 
and colloquial forms of the languages in question has not, however, been fully explained, 
and the question cannot be taken up in this place where we are only concerned with the 
spoken form, the more so because none of the languages in question properly fall Avithin 
the scope of this SurA'ey. M'e can only note the fact that the literary dialects usually 
represent a stage of development older than the colloquial forms. On the other hand, 
they are apparently based on different dialects, and older forms are often preserved in 
the dialects spoken at the present day. For further details the student should consult 
Bishop Caldwell’s grammar, mentioned under authorities below. 

The four Dravidian languages mentioned above will be dealt with in the eusuin" 
pages. There are, on the other hand, some Dravidian forms of speech which have not 
been included in the present Survey, viz,, Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, and Kota. I subjoin 
some short notes on them from Bishop Caldwell’s grammar: — 

‘ Notwithstanding its want of a literature, Tula is one of the most highly developed languages of the 
Dravidian family. It looks as if it had been cultivated for its own sake, and it is well worthy of a careful 

‘ The question about the connexion which has been stated to exist between Australian and Dravidian has by no means 
been solved by Prof. Friedrich Muller. It is not, however, possible to take it up again in this place. 
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study. This langfuage is spoken in a very limited district and by a very small number of people. The 
Chandragiri and Kalyanapuri rivers, in the district of Canara, ai-e regarded as its ancient boundaries, and 
it does not appear ever to have extended much beyond them. The number of the Tulu-speaking people has 
been found not to exceed 300,000 [at the Census of 1901, 535,210 speakers were returned], and their country 
is broken in upon to such a degree by other languages that Tulu might be expected soon to disappear. All 
Tulu Christians are taught Canarese as well as Tulu. Tulu, however, shows, it is said, no signs of disappear¬ 
ing, and the people have the reputation of being the most conservative portion of the Dravidian race. The 
name Tula means, according to Mr. Brigel, mUd, meek, humble, and is to be regarded therefore as properly 
denoting the people, not their language. 

Tulu was supposed by Mr. Ellis to be merely a dialect of Malayalam ; but although Malayalam characters 
■were, and still are, ordinarily employed by Tulu Brahmans in writing Sanskrit, in consequence of the pre¬ 
valence of Malayalam in the vicinity, the supposition that Tulu was a dialect of Malayalam can no longer be 
entertained. The publication of Mr. Brigel’s “Tulu Grammar ” [Mangalore, 1872] has thrown much new 
light on this pecubarly interesting language. It differs far more widely from Malayalam than Malayalam 
does from Tamil. It differs widely, but not so widely, from Canarese ; still less so from Coorg, The dialect 
from which it differs most widely is Tamil. 

Coorg is a small but interesting district, formerly an independent principality, beautifully situated 
amongst the ridges of the Western Ghauts, between Mysore on the east, and North Malabar and South 
Canara on the west. The native spelling of Coorg is usually Kodagu, properly Etitfagii, from hida, west, a 
meaning of the word which is usual in Ancient Tamil. . . . It is not quite clear to me yet to which 

of the Dravidian dialects it (the language of Coorg) is most closely allied. On the whole, however, it seems 
safest to regard it as standing about midway between old Canarese and Tulu, Like Tulu it has the reputation 
of puzzling strangers by the peculiarities of its pronunciation. A grammar of the Coorg language has been 
published by Major Cole, Superintendent of Coorg [Bangalore, 1S67] . 

Toda, properly Tuda, is the language of the Tudas or Tudavars, a primitive and peculiarly interesting 
tribe inhabiting the Neilgherry hills. It is now regarded as certain that the Tudas were not the original 
inhabitants of those hills, though it is still far from certain who the original inhabitants were .... An 
interesting book has lately [London, 1873] been written by Colonel Marshall, entitled “A Phrenologist among 
the Todas," in which everything that is known of this people is fully described. The same book contains a 
valuable epitome of the grammar of their language by the Rev. Dr. Pope ... I shall content 
myself here with transcribing the concluding paragraphs . 

“ The language seems to have been originally old Canarese, and not a distinct dialect. The Tudas were 
probably immigrants from the Canarese country and have dwelt in the Nilagiris for about 800 years, A few 
Tamil forms were introduced by the Poligars. Intercourse with the Badagas has probably modernised a 
few of the forms, and introduced some words. Of Telugu influences I see no trace. Nor can I trace any 
resemblance in Tuda to Malayalam in any of the points where that dialect differs from its sisters.” . 

The language of the Kotas, a small tribe of helot craftsmen inhabiting the Neilgherry hills 
may be considered as a very old and very rude dialect of the Canarese, which was carried thither by a perse¬ 
cuted low-caste tribe at some very remote period.’ 

It trill be seen that all those minor southern dialects are more closely related to 
Kanarese than to any other Dravidian language. 

The remaining Dravidian languages are all spoken within the districts covered by 
this Survey. They are Kurukh, Malto, Kui, Gondi, and Brahui. Some dialects such 
as Kolami and Naiki have usually been considered as forms of Gondi, but will in this 
Survey be separated from that form of speech. 

Tamil has usually been considered to be the Dravidian language which has 


preserved most traces of the original form of speech from 

Classification. i-in , t. 

Which all other Dravidian dialects are derived. Some 
points will be drawn attention to in the ensuing pages where this does not appear to 
be the case, and in many peculiarities other Dravidian languages such as Telugu have 
preserved older forms and represent a more ancient state of development. It would 
therefore be more correct to describe Tamil as a dialect like the other ones, without any 
special claim to antiquity. On the other hand, it seems certain that no other Dravidian 
language has developed the common Dravidian principles with so great consistency as 
Tamil. We shall therefore make that form of speech the base of our classification. 

2 0 2 
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Tamil and Malayalam are two sister dialects of the same language. Old Malayalam 
literature has been much influenced by Tamil, hut the modern language nevertheless pre- 
^rves traces of a more ancient stage of development than is the case with Tamil. In this 
respect the principal point is the use in Malayalam of conjunctive participles instead of 
the ordinary verbal tenses. In most particulars, however, Malayalam and Tamil so 
closely agree with each other that the only reason for separating them as two different 
languages is the fact that each has developed a literature of its own. 

Kanarese is also closely related to Tamil, and the two languages form together one of 
the principal groups of the Dravidian family. They alone have a regular feminine 
gender. The various suffixes of the plural of rational and irrational nouns respectively 
are essentially the same in both, and they are more consistently distinguished than in 
most other connected forms of speech. Both languages also agree in the principles for 
tlie formation of the oblique base, and in other particulars. It has already been remarked 
that Kumarila Bhatta (7th century A.D.) styled the Dravidian languages as Andhra- 
Drdvida-bhdshd, the speech of Andhras and Dravidas. If this denomination denotes 
a difference of dialect, which is by no means certain, Kanarese and Tamil would be 
included in the Brdvida-bhdshd, as against Telugu, the Andhm-bhdshd. 

In some points, however, Kanarese differs from Tamil. Thus it has only one form 
of the plural of the personal pronoun of the fi.rst person, just as is the case in Gondi and 
Brahui. It agrees with Telugu in the formation of the oblique cases of the singular of 
the pronouns ‘ I ’ and ‘ thou,’ in possessing a present participle and in other similar points. 
On the whole Kanarese has more points of analogy with Telugu than has Tamil. 

The smaller South-Indian languages, Tulu, Kodagu, Toda and Kota, must be classed 
as lying between Tamil and Kanarese, nearer to the latter than to tbe former. 

A similar position must be ascribed to Kurukh and Malto. Those two forms of 
speech are very closely related. They have no separate feminine singular, but use the 
neuter instead, just as is the case in Kui, Gondi, and Telugu. Their nouns have no 
separate oblique base, as is also the case in Brahui and often in Telugu. Their personal 
pronouns are most closely related to those used in Tamil and Kanarese, especially the 
old dialects of those languages. Their present tense is formed as in Kanarese, and the 
formation of the past tense most closely corresponds to that found in vulgar Tamil, and 
so on. Kurukh and Malto must therefore be derived from the same dialect as that 
which became the common origin of Tamil and Kanarese. 

Kui and Gondi occupy a similar position, but gradually approach Telugu. They 
differ from other connected languages in using the neuter instead of the feminine both 
in the plural and in the singular. They follow the same principles as Tamil and Kana¬ 
rese in the formation of the plural, and mainly agree with Kanarese in the formation 
of the present and past tenses. Both languages gradually merge into Teluo’u, and 
they may be described as being links between that language and Tamil-Kanarese. 
They are, on the whole, more closely connected with the latter forms of speech than with 
Telugu. 

Some minor dialects such as KOlami, Naiki, and the Bhili spoken in the Pusad 
Taluqa of Basim, should be classed in a similar way. They use the neuter singular as a 
feminine, like Telugu, Gondi, Kui, etc., but the oblique base is formed as in Tamil and. 
Kanarese. In this respect the dialects in question also agree with Gondi. The plural 
suffixes agree with Kanarese dialects and Telugu ; the numerals are mainly the same as 
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in Telugu; the personal pronouns as in Kui, while the pronoun amd, he, stands midway 
between Old Kanarese aoani and Telugu mdu. The same can he said with regard to 
the verbal tenses and the pronominal suffixes. Those dialects will, therefore, be inserted 
between Gondi and Telugu. 

That last-named language, in many respects, occupies an independent position and 
can he characterized as the only descendant of the Andiira-dialect of Old Dravidian. 

The remaining Dravidian language, the Brahui of Baluchistan, is no more an 
unmixed form of speech. It has been so largely influenced from various sources that it is 
only in general principles and in some few but important words that its character as a 
Dravidian language can be recognized. It has for centuries been separated from the 
other Dravidian tonsues, and must have branched off at a very early period, when the 
difference between the dialects was as yet unimportant. We must, therefore, class 
Brahui as an independent group. Tlie diagram which follows will illustrate the mutual 
relationship between the Dravidian dialects :— 

__ _Id 
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The number of speakers of the various Dravidian languages is exhibited in the table 

which follows. It is based on the reports of the Census of 
1891 and on local estimates made for the purposes of this 
Survey. The figures returned at the Census of 1901 have been added in a second 
column :— 


Number of speakers- 


Tamil 







Estimated number. 

. 16,223,700 

Census of 1901. 
17,494,901 

Malayalam 







. 5,425,979 

6,022,131 

Kanarese 


• 





. 9,710.832 

10,.368,515 

Tulu . . . 


• 





491,728 

535,210 

Kodagu . 


• 





37,218 

39,191 

Toda 







736 

805 

Kota 







1,201 

1,300 

Kum^ . . . 







503.980 

609,721 

Malto 







12,801 

60.777 

Gandi 







. 1,322,190 

1,123.974 

Kui . 







318,592 

494,099 

Kolami and Naiki 







23,295 

1,505 

Telugu . 







. 19,783,901 

20,697.264 

Brail ui . . . 







165,500 

48,589 






Total 

. 54,021,653 

57,497,982 


In addition to the Dravidian languages proper, specimens will be given of two 
dialects which have now become Aryan forms of speech, though the tribes in question 
appear to have formerly used a form of Gondi. They are spoken by 2,452 individuals 
in Berar and the Central Provinces. If we add these figures to the total for the Dravi- 
dian family, we arrive at the following grand total;— 

Dravidian family. 54,021.653 

Semi-Dravidian dialects ......... . 2,452 

Total . 54,024,105 


It has already been mentioned that the Dravidian languages do not belong to any 

General characteristics of the other linguistic family but Constitute a group of their own. 
Dravidian languages. ; The remarks which follow are an attempt to collect and 

arrange a few facts which seem to throw light on the mutual relationship of the various 
languages of the group, and above all such features as constitute the principal character¬ 
istics of the whole family. 


There is in most Dravidian languages a strong tendency to pronounce a short vowel 

after every final consonant. This sound is shorter flnn 

Pronunciation. ,, , i . . . ‘"'uu 

an ordinary short vowel and is considered by native gram¬ 
marians to be equal to a fourth of a long vowel. It should be compared with the 
so-called off-glide of modern phonetics, the indistinct sound uttered when the tongue 
is moved from one position to another. 


In Tamil a short u is heard after every final k, s, t, t, p, and r ; in Kanarese and in 
grammatically written Telugu every word must end in a vowel, and a short n is added 
after every final consonant. It is, however, often dropped in Kanarese and colloquial 
Telugu. Thus Telugu panym?/, a horse, is usually pronounced gvrram. In Malayalam 
the short final sound is often an a, and in Northern Malayalam it is so indistinct as to be 
scarcely audible. The case in Tulu is similar. With regard to the remaining Dravidian 
languages we have no ti'ustworthy information. 
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Dr. Burnell has drawn attention to the fact that this short final u does not occur in 
the Tamil words mentioned by Kumarila Bhatta in his Tantmvdrttika. There we find 
chor, Tamil soru, boiled rice ; pdmp, Tamil pdmhu, snake; vair, Tamil vayiru, belly. It 
would be rash to infer from this fact that the pronunciation was then different from that 
of the present day. 

The Dravidian languages possess a short as well as a long variety of the vowels e and 
0 . The usual pronunciation of these sounds when initial is ye, ye; vo, vd, respectiv^ely. 

Harmonic sequence. —In many languages there is a distinct tendency to approach 
the sound of vowels in consecutive syllables to each other. This tendency sometimes 
affects the preceding and sometimes the following vowel. It is generally known as the 
law of harmonic sequence of vowels, and it was long considered as a characteristic 
feature of the so-called ‘ Scythiaa ’ languages. Thus the Finnish vowels are divided into 
three classes, hard, a, o and u ; soft, d, d, u (the vowels in German ‘ Bar,’ ‘ schon,’ and 
‘fur,’respectively) ; and neutral, e and *. Xow a hard vowel cannot be used in the 
syllable following on a soft one, and vice versa. Thus Ave find Snoma-lainen, a Fin, but 
Vend-ldinen, a Russian. 

A similar tendency has been found to exist in Telugu where short i and in many 
cases are interchangeable in such a way that « is used when a neighbouring syllable con¬ 
tains i, I or ei, and u in all other cases. The facts are as follows. 

The sufiB.xes of the dative and accusative have the form hi, ni, respecth'ely, after tbe 
vowels i, 2, and ei, while kti, nu, respectively, are used after other vowels. Thus, tammuni- 
to the brother ; but to the horse. The suffixed conjunction uni, nnu, 

and, changes according to similar principles. Thus, d manishi-nni 2 manisM-nni, that 
man and this man ; mlru-nnu ml tammudu’nnu, you and your brother. 

The pronominal suffixes used in the conjugation of Telugu verbs end in a short i, if 
the preceding syllable contains an i, 2, or ei, and in ii in all other cases. Thus, koftind- 
nu, I struck ; unti-ni, I was. 

In such cases the final A'owel is changed so as to approach the sound of the preced¬ 
ing one. In other cases the vowel of the preceding syllabic is assimilated to that of the 
following. This takes place in such words as contain an i in the last, or last two 
syllables, the i being changed to u before the plural suffix lu. Thus the plural of kafti, a 
knife, is kattn-lu, kniA’es. This last change, however, does not take place if the i is found 
in the first syllable of a word or is followed by di, li, or ri. Thus, hkUJa-la, children ; 
kaugili, an embrace, plural kaugiUlii. 

These are the principal instances of this tendency in Telugu. In other cases an i and 
a u are freely used in consecutive syllables. And even the dative suffix ku is, in the case 
of the pronoun of the second person, added after an 2. Thus, nl-ku, to thee ; ml-kii, to you. 

There are scarcely any traces of a similar tendency in other Dravidian languages. 
In Kanarese, it is true, we find parallel forms such as mddutte-ne, I do ; mddide-im, I 
did ; but here the vowel which is changed is the very short sound which is added after 
evei’y consonant, and forms such as mdde-nu, I may do, show that there must here be 
another reason for the change, though I am unable to see the law regulating the matter. 

In Tamil there are some cases in which a vowel seems to be changed as a result of 
the influence of a following vowel. Thus, i, before t, n, r, r, JC, I, and I, followed by a or 
ei, acquires something of the sound e. FiUei, a child, is, e.g., pronounced somewhat 
like pellet, and so forth. 
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It is impossible to base any conclusions as to the afSliation of the Dravidian languages 
on such facts. It has, in this connexion, been pointed out that the law of harmonic- 
sequence is a peculiarity of the ‘ Scythian’ languages. This is not, however, the case. 
]n the first place, there are some languages which belong to what has formerly been 
failed the Scythian family, which do not possess any trace of it. This is, for instance, the 
case in the language of the Lapps. Moreover, the harmonic sequence does not materi¬ 
ally differ from such phenomena in the Indo-European languages as are commonly 
known as ‘ Umlaut,’ assimilation of vowels, and so on. Compare Prakrit puhtdta, 
Sanskrit prithaktva, separateness; Greek dialects ti/BiXXa instead of Si/SuXXa ; Latin 
similacra and simulacra, images; Prakrit uehchku, Sanskrit ikshu, sugar; Greek yopyvpa. 
from yepyvpa, prison; Latin bonus, good, but bene, weU, and so forth. 

Nothing can, therefore, in this respect be inferred from the changes in the Dra vidian 
vowels which have been mentioned above. We should remember that only Telugu 
shows clear traces of an adaptation of the vowels of consecutive syllables which can, with 
any probability, be compared with the harmonic sequence in Finnish and similar lan¬ 
guages. And even in Telugu there is no consistency in the matter. It almost looks as 
if we have, in this case, to do with an influence from without, and such an influence 
could only have been exercised by the IMunda languages. Compare the remarks on the 
vowels in Santali on pp. 37 and ff. 

The most interesting feature with regard to Dravidian consonants is the common 
interchange between hard and soft consonants. There is a tendency in all Dravidian 
languages, which in Tamil and Malayalam has become a law, that no word can begin 
with a soft consonant, and that every single consonant in the middle of a word or com¬ 
pound word must be soft. The same is the case if the consonant is preceded by a nasal. 
The effect of this law can best be seen in the case of borrowed words. Thus Sanskrit 
clanta, a tooth, becomes tandam in Tamil. 

This Tamilian law is the same as that prevailing in many Tibeto-Burman languages, 
especially in Burmese. In the case of those latter languages it is possible to see how 
the tendency is gradually gaining ground, and it also seems possil)le to account for it to 
some extent. This much is at least certain that the original Tibeto-Burman languao-e 
freely used soft consonants in the beginning of words, and the rule that everv consonant 
in the middle of a word must be soft is only found in Bunnese. 

With regard to the Dravidian languages it has already been remarked that only Tamil 
and Malayalam are consistent in the interchange of bard and soft consonants. And the 
law’ in question does not seem to be of a very ancient date even in those languages. The 
word Tamil itself has early been borrowed by the Arans in the form Damila, and Kumarila 
Bhatta has handed dowm the Tamil word pdmbu, a snake, in the form pump. Both these 
forms point to the conclusion that the tendency to change every initial soft consonant to 
the corresponding hard one and only to tolerate soft single consonants in the middle of a 
word is a comparatively modem departure in the history of the Dravidian lanouao-es. 

Most of the phonetical changes of Dravidian consonants differ in the different lan<nia"es 
and they do not, therefore, concern us in this connexion. I shall only mention some few 
features which recur in more than one language and are of importance for what follows. 

The gutturals are often changed into palatals. Compare Kanarese kinna, Telugu 
chinna, Tamil Hnna, small; Kanarese kivi, Telugu chevi, Tamil sevi, an ear; Gondi klya, 
Telugu cheya, Tamil seya, to do; Tamil kdykku and kdychchit, boil. 
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The palatals are further often interchangeable with dentals. Compare Tamil eiudu 
and (iflju, five ; paditten and vulgar padichchen, I learnt. In vulgar Tamil and in 
Malayalam a chch almost always corresponds to tt in High Tamil after * and ei. Com¬ 
pare Malayalam chirichcha, High Tamil siritta, that laughed. 

We are not as yet able to trace the laws according to which such changes take 
place. It seems, however, probable that a guttural was, in most of such cases, the origi¬ 
nal sound, so that, e.g., Brahui kim, eat; kar-ak, do, represent a more ancient stage of 
development than Tamil tinnu, eat; sey, do. 

G is further sometimes interchangeable with v ; thus, Tamil aruvar, Telugu aruguru, 
seven. 

Final rti sometimes interchanges with n. Thus, Tamil palani and pcdan, fruit; Old 
Kanarese mam, modern avami, he; Tamil -um, Telugu -nnu, and; Tamil ndm, Brahui 
nan, we, and so forth. 

The change of n to d is especially frequent in Telugu. Compare Kanarese avanu, 
Telugu he; Telugu brother, aco. tammum and tammiidi ; atadu snidatami, 

he. Compare also Brahui ode, him ; Kdi bndii, Parji bd, he, etc. 

I shall finally only note the common change of r to ^ which has already been men¬ 
tioned in another connexion. According to Bishop Caldwell the opposite change of I to r 
also occurs, but not nearly so frequently. A good instance of the common tendency is 
the vulgar pronunciation of the borrowed Tamil word rakshi, save, which is lakshi or 
latchi. 

For furtlier details Bishop Caldwell’s Grammar should be consulted. Most of the 
must rations of phonetic changes quoted in the preceding pages have been taken from 
his book, which is still our principal source for the study of Dravidian languages. The 
vulgar dialects of Southern India must, however, be thoroughly examined before we 
shall be able to judge of the history of Dravidian sounds with something approaching to 
certainty, and it is therefore much to be wished that a linguistic survey of Southern 
India should be taken in hand. 

Inflexion of Nouns. —The noun is one of the most characteristic features of Dra¬ 
vidian languages, and it will be necessary to give a summary of the principal facts 
connected with it. 

Gender. —Dravidian nouns are divided into two classes, which Tamil grammarians 
denote by the terms high-caste and casteless. The former include such norms as denote 
beings endowed with reason, the latter all other nouns. This distinction is a peculiarity 
of the Dravidian languages, and I do not know of any parallel in other linguistic families. 
We shall hereafter denote the casteless nouns neuter. 

The Dravidians of course knew the two natural gender’s, and they distinguished them 
by adding words meaning ‘ male ’ and ‘ female’ respectively. But this distinction has 
nothing to do with grammar. 

In the case of high-caste nouns, however, gender is, at least in most languages of the 
family, distinguished by the addition of pronominal suffixes. Such suffixes consist of 
the terminations of the demonstrative pronoun, and they can be added to most high-caste 
nouns. In the plural there is no difference between the masculine and feminine genders. 
In the singular, on the other hand, there are separate suffixes for the two, at least in Tamil, 
Malayalam, and Kanarese, the masculine suffix being an, the feminine al. Compare 
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Tamil avan, he; aval, she. We know that the feminine suffix al was alreaiy in use in 
the 7th century, for Kumarila mentions dl as a strl-pratyaya, i.e. feminine suffix. 

Brahui does not distinguish the genders even in the case of rational beings. Most 
other languages of the family, Kurukh, Malto, Kui, Gondi, Kolami, and Telugu, have 
no feminine singular but use the neuter instead. The same is the case in Kurumvari, a 
dialect of Kanarese. Kui and Gondi also use the neutei- gender in the plural in order to 
denote feminine nouns. 

Bishop Caldwell compares the feminine suffix al with the termination in Telugu 
Tcbdalu, a daughter-in-law; Kui kudli, a Kui woman, and further with Telugu 
female. Compare also Kurukh cdl, a woman. Traces of a feminine suffix dl or dr are 
occasionally met with in Gondi where it is used for the feminine and singular neuter in 
verbal forms such as manddl, it is (Mandla) ; kidr, she, or it, will do. There are thus 
some indications that the suffix al has once been used over a wider area in order to form 
feminine words. Telugu further possesses some feminine pronouns such as abide and 

she. Compare also one man, okate, one woman; okati, one thing. On 

the other hand, there are also some traces of the use of a feminine suffix corresponding 
to the Telugu feminine and neuter suffix adi in Tamil and Kanarese. Thus, Tamil 
vanndn, a washerman; vanndtti, a washerwoman ; Kanarese okkalati, a farmer’s wife. 

Kouns denoting women and goddesses are accordingly, in almost all dialects, treated 
as high-caste nouns in the plural. In the singular, on the other hand, there is a donble 
tendency. Tamil, Malayalam, and Kanarese use a separate female form of which there 
appear to be some few traces in other Dravidian languages, while all other dialects 
substitute the neuter. The analogy from the plural seems to indicate that this latter 
tendency is an innovation of the languages in qixcstion, and that the feminine singular 
of rational nouns did not originally agree with the neuter. I may mention as a possibi¬ 
lity that the feminine singular suffix al in Tamil and Kanarese is only a modified 
form of the masculine an. It will be shown under the head of Gondi that there are dis¬ 
tinct traces in that language of a system of inflexion of nouns Avhere rational masculine 
and feminine bases form their cases from an oblique base ending in n while the oblique 
base of neuter nouns ends in t. Though the latter form is now used in most nouns it is 
just probable that we have here to do with the last traces of an older state of affairs 
where the feminine singular, like the feminine plural, agreed with the masculine. AVe are 
not, however, as yet in a position to arrive at a final decision, and the question must be 
left open. 

It should be noted, in this connexion, that in Kurukh the speech of Avomen AA'hen 
they are talking amongst themselves differs .somewhat from that of men or of men to 
women in the conception of gender. In the singular, neuter forms are always used to 
denote the feminine. In the plural, however, feminine nouns are put in the* masculine 
plural by men and by women when talking to men. When women talk to each other 
they use the neuter form also in the pluraL 

Number.— The Dravidian languages have tAvo numbers, the singular and the 
plural. In this respect they agree with the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, while San¬ 
skrit, like the Munda languages, possesses a dual in addition to the singular and the plural. 

Neuter nouns are not always pluraUzed, the singular form being, in numerous cases,* 
used as a plural as well. The plural suffix of rational nouns is identical with the termin¬ 
ation of the plural demonstrative pronoun denoting men and women. There is also a 
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plural sufl&s which takes different forms in the different dialects; thus, Tamil gal, collo¬ 
quial dl, d, dug ; Kanarese gain, colloquial gdl, god, I, Id; Gondi k, ng, sk ; Kui gd, 
ngd, skd ; Telugu lu ; Brahui dk, k. This suffix is prohahly originally a neuter suffix. It 
is, however, very commonly used to denote rational nouns as well. Nouns containing a 
neuter pronoun form their plural in accordance with the neuter plural pronouns. 

Case. —The various cases are formed on the agglutinative method by adding 
postpositions. Those postpositions are the same in the singular and in the plural. The 
usual case postpositions are not used as independent words and cannot stand bv 
themselves, but are only added to other words. This is the reason for the semi- 
inflexional appearance of the Dravidian languages. 

The postpositions are often added to the simple base which appears in the nomina¬ 
tive. This base is, in such cases, also used as a genitive. This is, for instance, the case 
with such nouns as agree with the demonstrative pronoun in form. Thus, Tamil manidan, 
a man ; accusative manidan-ei. The nominative of such words has often been changed 
in the various dialects according to special phonetical laws. The oblique base or genitive, 
however, generally retains the old form. Thus, Telugu tammudu from a brother ; 

genitive and oblique base tammuni ; Kui Idvtnju, a young man ; dative Idveni-ki, etc. 

Another group of nouns form the oblique base by adding an element the most 
characteristic component of which seems to be t. Compare Tamil maram, tree; obi. 
marattn : vidu, house ; oblique vHfu : Kanarese maravn, atree ; locative marad-alli: Gondi 
chhaum, child; ablative chhauvdt-dl: Telugu nuyi, well; dative nuli-ki, and so forth. 

The genitive, which is usually identical with the oblique base, is formally an 
adjective, and the suffixes which are added to the nominative in order to form this case 
are also used to form adjectives. The consonant of such suffixes often coalesces with the 
initial vowel of a postposition. Compare e.g. Tamil ddu, Telugu toda, with; Tamil 
inru, pronounced indrit, Korvi tind, literary Telugu ttndi, colloquial Telugu nunchi, 
from, and so forth. 

The accusative or case of the object is usually distinguished from the dative. In 
many dialects, however, the two cases are confounded. This is especially the case in 
Gondi and Brahui, but also in vulgar dialects of the other Dravidian forms of speech. 
This state of affairs is probably due to the influence of Aryan vernaculars. 

The suffix of the accusative is, in manv dialects such as Tamil and A alavalam, 
seldom added to neuter nouns, but is invariably applied in the case of such nouns as 
denote rational beings. This is quite in accordance with tlie common Dravidian 
distinction of high-caste and neuter nouns. In Telugu, on the other hand, all nouns 
denoting living beings take the suffix of the accusative when used as the object of 
transitive v erbs. The same is the case in other northern dialects. It has already been 
suggested above that this peculiarity may be due to the influence of the Munda languages 
where all nouns can be divided into two classes, those that denote animate beings and 
inanimate objects, respectively. 

The various case suffixes in actual use in the Dravidian languages cannot be discussed 
in this place. It should, however, be borne in mind that they do not form cases in the same 
way as the suffixes in the Indo-European languages. A Dravidian case is a compound 
consisting of a base and a governing word, and the latter is, in most cases, probably 
originally an independent noun. It has, however, become customary to speak of such 
compounds as cases and to denominate them in the same way' as in the case of Indo- 

2 p 2 
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European languages, nominative, accusative, dative, and so on. It has been found 
convenient to follow this practice in this Survey. It should, however, always be remem- 
bered that this is not quite correct. It is, accordingly, often dilhcult to compare the 
case suffixes of the different dialects. A postposition which is commonlv, used with 
the meaning of an ablative in one language, can e.g. be used to form an instrumental in 
another, and so forth. Moreover, the number of cases can be increased to any extent. 
The Dravidian grammarians have drawn up their tables of declension in imitation of 
Sanskrit grammar, and we shall hereafter follow this practice, which is, however, only a 
matter of convention. The actual Dravidian noun consists of a base, which is used 
without any case suffix as a nominative, and an oblique base, which is used as an 
adjectival genitive, and to which modifying postpositions are added in order to indicate 
the various relations of the noun to the surrounding words. 

Adjectives. —The Dravidian adjectives are not capable of inflexion. It has already 
been pointed out that the genitive of ordinary nouns is in reality an adjective, and the 
difference between nouns and adjectives is of no great importance. Both classes of words 
are often also used in the function of verbs, and many adjectives can, therefore, be 
considered as relative participles. Adjectives frequently have the same form as the past 
relative participles of ordinary verbs. Such are, for instance, the Tamil nriya, small; 
periya, great; uyarnda, high; tdrnda, low. A similar state of affairs is common in 
many Tibeto-Burman languages, but it would be rash to infer a connexion between the 
two families from this fact. In this connexion I may mention that adjective suffixes 
such as ni and ti in Telugu agree with genitive suffixes in the same languages, just as 
the adjective in Tibetan is put into the genitive case when it precedes the qualified noun. 

Numerals.—The first numerals will be found in the lists of words on pp. 648 and ff. 
The higher numerals are formed according to the decimal system. 

The original forms of the various numerals cannot be fixed with certainty, though 
much useful material has been collected by Bishop Caldwell in his Comparative 
Oramtnar. 

The numeral for ‘ nine ’ is formed from the numeral ‘ ten ’ by prefixing ‘ one ’ and 
inserting an m between both. Thus, Tamil ombadu, Kanarese omhhattu, Kota ormpatu, 
Telugu tommidi, and so on. The Kota form is clearer than the rest. The usual form for 
‘ one ’ is oru, and that for ‘ ten ’ patu, padu, etc. Telugu tommidi is apparently derived 
from and presents a different form for the numeral‘one,’ with an initial t. We 

cannot decide whether this form is more original than that occurring in other languages. 

In Telugu ‘ eight ’ is emmidi or enimidi. Bishop Caldwell thinks that the original 
form is eni. It is, however, also possible that emmidi is formed in the same way as 
tommidi and literally means ‘ two from ten.’ The neuter form for the numeral ‘ two ’ 
is end in Kurukh and is in Malto, and the parallelism between the two first numerals 
might point to the conclusion that this form is more original than the common 
Compare the Tamil adjective om,, one ; iru, two; with the neuter nouns onru, i.e. ondru 
or ondu, one ; rendu, two. Bendti is here perhaps derived from an older endu imder 
the influence of the form iru. 

If the 'i'elugu emmidi is in reality formed in the same way as tommidi, nine, it 
seems probable that forms such as Tamil ettu, Kanarese entu, Tulu enmd, eight, have 
been abbreviated from similar forms, so that the numerals ‘ eight ’ and ‘ nine ’ have 
originally been compound forms meaning ‘ two from ten,’ ‘ one from ten,’ respectively. 
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It will be mentioned under the head of Malto that that dialect uses generic prefixes 
with numerals in order to indicate the qualified noun. A similar principle is common in 
Tibeto-Burman languages. There are no traces of it in other Dravidian forms of speech, 
and it therefore seems to he an innovation in Malto. 

The numerals are partly used as adjectives and partly as nouns. The numeral nouns 
are treated as ordinary nouns, and are, accordingly, sometimes neuter and sometimes 
accompanied by the terminations of rational nouns. 

Pronouns. —The personal pronouns of the first and second persons and the reflexive 
pronoun in Dravidian languages form one distinct group. Compare Kuru^ en, I; em, 
we; nln, thou ; wiwi, you ; tan, self; tdm, selves. There is a singular form ending in n 
and a plural form ending in m. The final n of the singular can apparently he dropped. 
Thus we find e and enu in old Telugu. Bishop Caldwell suggests that it may be identical 
with the final n of avan, he, which is used as a masculine suffix in Tamil and most 
other Dravidian languages. There is no distinction of gender in the first two persons of 
the personal pronouns. If Bishop Caldwell’s explanation of the final n is correct, it 
would add some probability to the theory suggested above that the feminine singular may 
originally have been identical with the masculine. 

The final m of the plural forms is apparently a plural suffix. We find it used as 
such in the conjugation of verbs in High Tamil. In the case of the second person it is 
often replaced by r, the common plural suffix of rational nouns. Thus, Tamil nlr in 
addition to nlngal, you; Tulu Ir; Kui Iru ; Telugu mlru, old Iru, you. Similarly we 
also find tdru instead of tdmu, selves. 

The personal pronouns, and still more the reflexive tan, tarn, very often occur in the 
beginning of words denoting relationship. Compare Tamil tandei, Kanarese tande, 
Telugu tandri, father ; High Tamil endei, namdei, our father; tmdei, mindei, your father. 
Kuru^ and High Tamil use all the personal pronouns in this way, in the other dialects 
the usage is almost exclusively restricted to the reflexive pronoun. We may, in this 
respect, compare a principle prevailing in many languages, for instance in the iMunda 
and Tibeto-Biu’man families. Nouns denoting relationship are there seldom used alone, 
but a possessive pronoun is usually prefixed or suffixed. In other words, the idea of 
‘ father,’ ‘ mother,’ and so forth, is not conceived in the abstract, but put into relation to 
somebody else.^ 

The personal pronoun of the first person has in most Dravidian languages a double 
form, one including, and another excluding, the person addressed. Compare the table 
which follows:— 




Tamil. 

JlalaySlam. 

KuruUi. 

j Kui. 

Teiugn. 

We, 

exclusive 

ndngal 

nannal 

em 

' dmu 

. 1 

j 

! emu, memu 

We, 

iuclusive 

yam, ji'inj 

ndm 

udvi 

1 

i j 

manamu 


It will be seen that the exclusive form in Kurukh, Kui, and Telugu is essentially 
identical with the inclusive form in Tamil and Malayajam. It seems necessary to infer 


’ It is of importance that the pronouns are, in Dravidian languages, prefixed and not sulBxed, as is the case in Munda 
According to Pater AVh Schmidt such languages as prefix a suffixless genitive use suffixes in the formation of words, and 
vice vend. The Dravidian languages are accordingly originally suffix languages, another reason for separating them from 
prefix languages such as Indo-Chinese. 
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that the original Uravidian language had not developed a double plural of this pronoun. 
The probability of such a supposition is strengthened by the fact that Kanarese, Gondi 
and Brahui only possess one form for ‘ we.’ The use of a double plural can accordingly 
be due to a tendency which has been adopted from a different family, and if that be the 
case, we can only think of the Munda languages where there is a similar set of dual and 
plural forms of the personal pronoun of the first person. Compare Santali qlih, we two; 
aid, we, when the person addressed is excluded, but alan, thou and I; abon, we (^including 
the party addressed). 

The demonstrative and interrogative pronouns are sometimes adjectives and some¬ 
times nouns substantive. In the former case the shortest forms of the bases are used 
without any inflexion; in the latter, suffixes indicating gender, number and case are 
added. These same suffixes are also added to nouns and adjectives in order to form nouns 
of agency and other compound nouns. Thus, Tamil avan, he, that man; aval, she, 
that woman; odu, it, that; nallav-an, a good man; nall-acal, a good woman; nall-adu, 
a good thing. Compare also the remarks under the head of Verbs, below. 

There is one base for the nearer and one for the remoter demonstrative. The short¬ 
est forms of them are usually i, this; a, that; as in many other languages. These bases 
and the corresponding interrogative base (usually e) are inflected in the same wav in 
most Dravidian forms of speech. 

There is no relative pronoun. Uelative participles are used instead, as is also the case 
in other non-Aryan languages of India, and indeed in most languages. In Gondi, it is 
true, we often find the interrogative pronoun used as a relative. This state of affairs is, 
however, due to Aryan influence, and relative participles are used as well. Gondi has been 
reduced to writing by foreigners, and the use of the interrogative pronoun as a relative 
does not appear to be so common in the spoken form of the language as might be infer¬ 
red from grammars and translations of the Gospels. 

In the case of all these pronouns the plural is used as an honorific form in the sino-ular. 
In some dialects the old singular masculine of demonstrative pronouns is no more used 
but always replaced by the honorific plural. This is usually the case in colloquial Tamil 
and always in Gondi. 

Verbs.— IMany bases are both nouns and verbs. Thus, Tamil kon, a king; kbn-en, 

I am a king. A ouns of agency are very commonly used as verbs. They are then inflected 
in person and number by means of pronominal suffixes, especially in Telugu, Gondi, and 
other dialects. In Tamil this is only the case in the literary form of the language. 

Such nouns of agency are freely formed from the various relative participles, and 
in this way tenses can be made up. Thus from the Telugu verb kolla, to strike are 
formed the relative participles kottut-iinna, who strikes; kottina, who struck ; kotte 
who would strike, who usually strikes. Nouns of agency can be formed from all these 
participles. Nouns of agency are partly formed by adding the full demonstrative pro¬ 
noun, and partly by adding its terminations. Thus, Tamil vill-an and vill-avan 
bowman. The demonstrative pronoun ‘he,’ ‘ that,’ in Telugu is vddu. From the parti¬ 
ciples mentioned above we can form nouns of agency such as 

strikes; kottina-vddu, one who struck ; kotte-vddu, one who usually strikes. Such form 
can be used as verbs, and the person of the subject is then distinguished by addins 
pronominal sufiixes. Thus, ne^iu Ciyana int-ld lekka vrdse-vdda-nu, I his house-in accounte 
writer-am, I am an accountant in his house; memu varita chese-vdra’mu, we cookerv 
doers-are, we are cooks. 
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A form such as kottinatiddii, one who struct, is essentially identical with kottimdu, 
; struck. Compare Tamil villan and villavan, a bowman. The same is the case with 
all verbal tenses in Telugu, and the verb in that language, and indeed in almost aU 
Dravidian forms of speech, can be characterized as an inflected noun of agency. The 
Dravidian verb in this respect distinctly differs from the real Indo-European verb, 
which simply denotes the action done by the subject, and from the Tibeto-Burman verb 
which can be described as a noun of action without any reference to subject or object, 
both of which must be indicated by means of other words. The Dravidian verb is half 
adjective and half noun, denoting as it does the subject as the doer of the action in 
question. In this connexion it should also he noted that transitive and intransitive 
verbs are treated in the same way. There can be no question of using any such thing 
as the case of the agent in order to denote the subject of transitive verbs when the verb 
is in reality a noun of agency. 

It has been mentioned above that pronominal suflBxes are added in order to indicate 
the person of the subject. These suffixes are usually the shortest form of the personal 
pronouns. The full pronouns have, in the course of time, assumed different forms in 
the various members of the Dravidian family. The pronominal suffixes have often 
changed in the same way. Compare Tamil acan adeigirdtj, he gets ; Kauarese uoaiiu 
he did ; Kui efoI/M pdgite)iju,h.e struck; Gondi or kltdr, he did; Telugu 
vddu kottinddu, he struck. It will be seen how in such cases the common pronoun 
‘ he,’ ‘ that man,’ has assumed different forms in all Dravidian languages, and how the 
termination of the third person singular of the verb agrees with it. The pronominal 
suffix can, in this way, be reduced so as to become almost unrecognizable. Compare 
Telugu n'tvu chesind-oii, thou didst. Here nlvii, thou, is a later form developed from an 
old nl or 1. So strongly was the pronominal suffix felt to belong to the pronoun that it 
became necessary to change its form to on in order to effect harmony in sound Avith the 
f ull pronoun though vti has nothing to do with the original form of the pronoun. In 
some cases, on the other hand, the pronominal suffix has become a mere suffix of 
inflexion, and it has been possible to change the full pronoun Avithout necessitating a 
similar change in the suffix. A good instance is furnished by Gondi, where ‘ I ’ is 
iiannd and ‘ thou ’ immd, while the corresponding suffixes haA’e the older forms d [dn) and 
I {in), respectively. 

The pronominal suffixes are not, howeA’er, necessary for the conjugation of Dravidian 
A'erbs, and they are Amry often dropped in common speech. In Halayalam they are 
never used, but the tenses are replaced by participles Avdthout auy distinction of person 
and number. Such participles are also in other dialects used tis conjunctiA’e participles. 
In Gondi we occasionally also find them employed in the same Avay as in IMalayalam. 
In High Tamil we And a similar state of affairs. Here forms such a.%seydu, having 
done, can be used for all the persons of the past tense singular. In the plural an m is 
added; thus, seyduni, we, you, or they, did. 

Such participles probably represent the oldest stage of development of the Dravidian 
verb, and they hav'e long been recognized as the bases of the so-called tenses, i.e., the 
compound nouns or nouns of agency used as such. Their number is not great, but it 
can be increased by using similar nouns formed from other participles. In this way 
Gondi has attained an apparent richness of conjugational forms which has puzzled the 
grammarians who have written about it. 

O 
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Three tenses are commonly distinguished, an indefinite tense which is used as a 
present and often also as a future, a past tense, and a future. 

The indefinite present is formed from a participle which usually contains a suffix 
d or t. Thus, Kanarese mad-uttd-ne, he does : Kurukh es-d-an, I break ; Kui Inu gi-d-1, 
thou doest; Gondi nannd Tcid-t-dn-a, I do; Telugu nenu kottu-t-^mndnu, I strike; 
nenu kottu-d-unu, I would strike. In literary Telugu ch is substituted for the t of this 
tense ; thus, cheytichunndnu, I do. Now ch often seems to be derived from an older k. 
It seems therefore probable that such forms must be compared with Malayalam 
adikkiinnii, he beats and so on. The whole tense is apparently formed by adding the verb 
substantive to a present participle. Compare Tamil nadakkiren, I walk, and kiri, I am, 
in the Kaikadi of Berar. 

The past tense is formed from the conjunctive participle. The usual suffixes of 
that form are either an i or else a suffix which occurs in various forms. Tamil has ndu 
or ttu, vulgarly pronounced chchu; Kanarese has du; Kurukh A:; Kui t; Gondi t; 
Telugu t; Brahui k. It seems to be most in accordance with Dravidian phonetical 
laws to derive all those forms from a Arw-suffix. Its actual form in the original Dra vidian 
language cannot, however, be ascertained. 

The future is formed in various ways. The most common suffix seems to contain 
a t? or 0 . 

The Dravidian verb further forms verbal nouns, verbal and relative participles, an 
imperative, and so on. 

On the other hand, there is no passive voice. In Gondi, it is true, some forms 
occur which look like an imitation of the passive in Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and 
Kurukh seems to have developed a regular passive. But on the whole the Dravidian 
languages are destitute of a passive voice. 

There remains one peculiarity of the Dravidian verb which must be mentioned in 
this connexion, viz., the negative conjugation. It is usually restricted to one tense, 
verbal nouns with a negative particle being used when a different tense is to be indi¬ 
cated. In Malayalam, Tulu, Kui and some other dialects the negative verb has deve¬ 
loped more than one tense, and in most languages we find a varied system of net^ative 
participles and verbal nouns. The principle of the formation of negative tenses is appar¬ 
ently the addition of ordinary personal suffixes to a negative base. The details will be 
found separately under the various dialects. 

It is hoped that the preceding remarks have drawn attention to the principal charac¬ 
teristics of the Dravidian languages. The details will be found under the various lano-uao-es 
and in the works mentioned under authorities. Bishop Caldwell’s comparative "rammar 
is the standard work on Dravidian philology. It has been consulted, and largely drawn 
upon throughout the preceding inquiry, and it should be studied by everyone who aims at 
a deeper knowledge of the Dravidian family or of the various languages belonging to it 
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Tamil is spoken by about 17 millions of people. In the territory included within 
the operations of the Linguistic Survey it is only spoken, as a foreign language, by 
settlers from the south. We cannot, therefore, here deal with it in the same way as in 
the case of the languages of Northern India. Tamil is, on the other hand, so important a 
language that it has been found necessary to give a rapid sketch of it, without aiming at 
completeness or fullness of detail. 

The name of the language should properly be written Tamir. The consonant f 

being often interchangeable with /, the word is often pro- 
Name of the Language. nounced in the Tamil country. In the old Pali of 

the Mahavarhso the Tamils are called Damila. The same form is also used in the Canon 
of the Svetamhara Jains. The forms Davila and Davirla in the Prakrit literature of 
the Jains and of the Sanskrit plays seems to be a later stage, due to the Prakrit change 
of m to V. The oldest texts have Damila. Damila and Dayida were Sanskritized to 
Dramila, Dramida, and Dravida, respectively. Varahamihira (sixth century A.D.) prob¬ 
ably used the form Dramida, though the printed editions of his Brihatsamhita read 
Dravida. According to Professor Kern some manuscripts read Dramida, and this form 
must evidently be adopted, considering the fact that Dravida is the usual form in Sans¬ 
krit which would not be likely to be changed to the less known Dramida. Taranatha, in 
his history of Buddhism in India, mentions the Dramilas, and his sources must, therefore, 
have exhibited that form. ‘ Dramila ’ also occurs in old Malaya]am versions of the Puranas, 
and in iuscriptions, such as the pillar inscription of King Mahgalesa, from Mahakuta 
near Badaml (597-608). Classical authors know the word under forms such as Damirice, 
Dimirica, and perhaps (Ptolemy). Dramida was again borrowed by Tamil under 

the form Tiramida. 

The form Tamul is due to the French missionaries and should be disregarded. 

No plausible explanation of the word has as yet been given. Bishop Caldwell 
thinks Dravida to be the original form. This is not, however, probable, Damila being 
the form the word assumes in the oldest Aryan literature. Adelung compared Tamil 
with the name of the river Tamraparni. The native Tamil scholars state that Tamil means 
‘sweetness ’ or ‘ fragrance.’ If Tamir is the original form of the word, it would perhaps 
be allowable to consider ir as a suffix and compare the base lam with the reflexive pro¬ 
noun. Compare the German name Schicahen, lit. ‘ own country.’ 

The language is also known under other names. The Telugus and Kanarese call it 
Aravam, the Kanarese also Tigalar or Tigtdar. The old Portuguese, who did not dis¬ 
tinguish between Tamil and Malayalam, called both the Malabar language, and Tamil 
was long known under that name in Eiu’ope. 

I may add that various parts of the Tamil country were known to the Aryan Indians 
at an early period under names such as Pandya, Choda or Chola, Chera, and so forth. 

Tamil is spoken all over the south-eastern part of the Indian Peninsula and the 

northern half of Ceylon. On the peninsula its eastern fron¬ 
tier is the Bay of Bengal and towards the west it extends to 
the Western Ghats. It is the prevailing language south and east of a line drawn from 
the sea a few miles north of Madras through Chingleput and North Arcot, leaving the 
smaller, northern half of that latter district to Telugu. The line thence runs through 


Area within which spoken. 
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the nol’th-western corner of Salem, where Tamil meets with Kauarese, to the Xilgiri and 
the Western Ghats, and thence southwards, leaving Malabar, Cochin, and the greatest 
part of Travancore to Malay alam. Tamil is spoken in the last mentioned state on the 
western side of the Ghats, from Cape Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trivandrum. 

Tamil is bounded to the north by" Telugu, to the west by’' Kanarese and iNIalayalam, 
Linguistic Boundaries. and to the south and east by the sea. 

Tamil settlers have, in early times, brought the language to Ceylon; they' are found 
everywhere in the Dekhan, and form the majority' of the so-called Klings in Further 
India and the Malay Archipelago. We find them as coolies in Mauritius aud the West 
Indies, and so on. ‘ In short,’ says Bishop Caldwell, ’wherever money is to be made, 
wherever a more apathetic or a more aristocratic people is waiting to be pushed aside, 
thither swarm the Tamilians, the Greek or Scotch of the East, the least superstitious and 
the most enterprising and persevering race of Hindus. 

^lalay'alam was in old times considered as a form of Tamil. It is, however, no'U' 

universallv admitted to be a distinct language, and it will. 

Dialects. ~ . 

therefore, be separately' dealt 'with. Tamil itself is, by' no 
means, uniform over the whole area where it is spoken as a vernacular. We are here only 
concerned with the colloquial language, the so-called Kodun-Damir and can therefore 
only mention the fact that the classical language of Tamil literature, the so-called Sen- 
Damir, differs widely from the modern form of speech. 

There are many distinct provincial dialects of Tamil. We do not, however, know 
much about them. Three dialects only’ were distinguished at the Census of 1891, Yeru* 
kala or Korava, spoken by a wandering tribe ; Irula, a caste dialect in the Nilgiris and 
adjoining districts; and Kasuva, the dialect of a jungle tribe between the base of the 
Nilgiris and the Moyar Kiver. Yerukala or Korava is also spoken in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, and a short account of that dialect will therefore be found below on pp. 318 and 
ff. Two other dialects spoken by vagrant Gipsy tribes, the so-called Kaikadi, and 
Burgandi will be added. 


According to the returns of the Censuses of 1891 and 1901, the number of speakers 


Number of speakers. Tamil ill those districts where it is spoken as a vernacular 

were as follows: 

— 


Madras Presidency— 





Census, ISOi. 


Census, 1901. 

iladras 

. -270,970 


318,993 

Chmglepnt 

. 863,094 


■ 965,388 

North. Arcot . 

. 1,214,930 


. 1,242,429 

Salem .... 

; 1,395,130 


1,560,102 

Coimbatore 

. 1,297,174 


1,442,804 

Nilgiri .... 

28,038 


39,121 

South Arcot . . , 

. 1,882,159 


2,063,343 

Taujore 

. 2,095,135 


2,118,667 

Trichinopoly . 

. 1,157,689 


1,219,782 

Madura 

. 2,081,102 


• 2,258,359 

Tinnevelly • . • . 

. 1,627,915 


■ 1,779,125 

Travancore . 

. 448,322 

« 

492,273 

Cochin .... 

44,777 


54,171 

Pudukkottai . 

. 353,770 


360,362 

Total Madras Presidency 

• • • 

14,760,205 

15,905,919 

Ceylon 

. 

950,844 

951,740 


Grand Total . . 15,711,049 


16,857,659 
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The figures from Ceylon are those given for the Tamil race in the island at the 
Censuses of 1891 and 1901. 

Outside the territory where Tamil is spoken as a vernacular the number of speakers 
returned were as follows;— 


Madras Presidency— 



Censng, 1891. 


Census, 1901. 


Ganjam . 



701 


1,372 


Vizagapatam . 



1,479 


2,303 


Godavari 



1.525 


4,046 


Kistna 



2,695 


3,741 


Nellore . 



26,984 


88,430 


Cuddapah 



6,262 


4,939 


Kurnool 



2,074 


1,350 


Bellary . 



11,792 


11,747 


Anantapnr 



2,411 


4,716 


Malabar 



106,399 


109,893 


South Canara . 



1,150 


1,096 


Ganjam Agency 



3 


3 


Vizagapatam Agency 


14 


58 


Godavari Agency 



164 


147 


Banganapalle . 



17 


18 


Sandur . 



24 


49 


Total Madras 



• 

163,694 


183,908 

Ajmer-Merwara 




... 


29 

Andamans and Nicobars 


• 


• •• 


851 

Assam . 


• 


• • * 


2,497 

Beluchistan . 


• 


• • 


49 

Bengal Presidency . 


• 




2,274 

Berar . 


• 


• •• 


459 

Bombay Presidency 




• •• 


9,909 

Burma 


• 


71,401 


99,576 

Central Provinces . 


• 


4,250 


6,277 

Coorg 


* 


19,048 


5,189 

North-West Frontier 




• •• 


589 

Punjab 






145 

United Provinces . 






766 

Baroda 






S5 

Central India 






1,130 

Hyderabad 




29,266 


27,514 

Kashmir 






392 

Mysore 




159,392 


226,472 

Rajputana 


• 


... 


61 


Total . 447,051 568,172 


The figures for the minor Tamil dialects are as follows:— 


Census, 1591. Census, 1901. 

Korava. 55,116 52,626 

Irnla. 1,614 932 

Kasuva.. 241 

Kaikadi. 8,289 14,598 

Bnrgapdi. 265 673 


65,600 69,070 


Total 
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By adding the figures given above we arrive at the following estimate of the num¬ 


ber of speakers of Tamil in India and in Ceylon :— 

Census, 1891. Census, 1901. 

Tamil spoken at home by • 15,711,049 16,857,659 

Tamil spoken abroad by . . . . . . . 447,0.51 568,172 

Tamil dialects ........ 65,600 69,070 


Total . 16,223,700 17,494,901 


Of these totals, 950,844 and 951,740, respectively, were enumerated in Ceylon. The 
number of speakers of Tamil in the Indian peninsula were, therefore, 15,272,856 in 
1891 and 16,543,161 in 1901. 

T amil was the first Dravidian language to develop a literature of its own. It would 

be out of place here to give an account of Tamil literature. 

* Suffice it to note that native tradition refers the commencement 

of literary activity in the Tamil country to Agastya, the mythical apostle of the Dekhan. 
The oldest TamU grammar, the so-called Tolkdppiyam, is ascribed to one of his pupils. 
Its age has not as yet been finally settled. It includes quotations from older authors and 
contains several poetical excerpts which show that Tamil had already a literary history 
of its own. The beginning of Tamil literature proper seems to be due to the labours of 
the Jains. It is relatively independent of Sanskrit, and has attained to a high degree 
of perfection, especially in the numerous ethical apothegms. The Knral of Tiruvalluvar, 
i.e., the sacred Valluvan or Pariya priest, which teaches the Samkhya Philosophy in 
1330 poetical aphorisms, is considered as one of the gems of Tamil literature. The 
author is said to have been a Pariah, and he cannot, according to Bishop Caldwell, be 
placed later than the 10th century. His sister, called Auveiyar, ' the venerable matron,’ 
is one of the most highly admired Tamil poets. 

Another great ethical poem, the Ndladiydr, is perhaps still older. 

We shall further mention the romantic epics Chintdmani, by an unknown Jaina 
poet; the Bdmdyana by Kambar; the old dictionary Divdkaram ; the classical Tamil 
grammar or Nannul of Pavananti, and so forth. 

For further information the student is referred to the authorities mentioned below. 

The art of printing' was introduced into India by the Goa Jesuits about the middle 
of the 16th century. A seminary and church dedicated to St. Thomas seem to have been 
built by the Jesuits at Amhalacatta, now a small village inland from Cranganore, and 
a few noiles to the north of Angamali. 

‘ Sanskrit, Tamil, Malayalam, and Syriac were studied by the Portugaese Jesuits residing there with 
great success, and several important works were printed, of which, however, we have only the names left us, as 
recorded by F. de Sonza and others, and still later by Fr. Paulinus. The last tells us that—“ Anno 1679 in 
oppido Amhalacatta in lignum incisi alii characteres Tamulici per Ignatiura Aichamoni indigenam Malabarensem, 
iisque in Incem prodiit opus inscriptum : Vocabulario Tamuelco com a stgnijtcagao Portugueza composto pello 
P. Antem de Proenga da Comp de Jesu, Miss : de Madure." The first Malabar-Tamil types had been cut by a 
lay brother of the Jesuits, Joannes Gonsalves, at Cochin, in 1577. Amhalacatta was destroyed by order of 
Tipu, when his army invaded Cochin and Travancore.’ 

According to Bishoji Caldwell, ‘ the title of the book printed in 1577 was the Doc- 
tr'ina Christiana which was followed the next year by a book entitled the Flo» 


• The remarks on the art of printing in India have been taken from a paper contributed by the late Dr. Burnell to 
Trubner’s Record for the Slst 0,!tober, 1872, as quoted by Bishop Caldwell ,—A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages. 2nd Edition. London, 1876, Grammar pp. 14 and ff. 
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Sanctorum.' This statement was originally made by Fr. Paulinus. The Doctrina 
Christiana is probably identical with the work mentioned below as printed in 1579. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century many works in Tamil were printed by 
the Danish missionaries at Trahquebar. 

AUTHORITIES— 

A.—Early References. 

The earliest reference to the Tamil language seems to be the mention of the Andhra- 
Drdvida-hhdshd, i.e., the language of the Telugu and Tamil countries, by Kumarila 
Bhatta (serenth or eighth century A.D.). A short Tamil grammar appeared as early as 
1572, in Philippus Balde’s Seschryvinghe van Malabar en Coromandel. The Lords 
Prayer is here given as a specimen. The first Tamil books had already been printed iu 
1577 or 1579. See above. The First Tamil dictionary, by Father Antem de Proenza, 
Cochin, 1679, has already been mentioned. A new Tamil grammar, by Baltasar da Costa, 
appeared in 1680. The Danish missionaries at Tranquebar printed grammars, by Ziegen- 
balg, in 1716 ; by C. J. Besehi, in 1728 and 1739 ; by C. Th. Walther, in 1739, etc. A 
Tamil grammar by J. Ch. Fabricius and J. Chr. Breithaupt, English missionaries of 
Madras, was issued in a second edition in 1789. 

Dictionaries were published in 1679 (see above) and in 1776 and 1786. A Diction- 
arium Tamulicmn by Bartholomieus Ziegenbalg, of the year 1712, was perhaps only a 
manuscript. 

The New Testament was translated into Tamil by B. Ziegenbalg and Johann Ernst 
Griindler and printed at Tranquebar 1714, and reprinted in 1722. The whole Bible, 
translated by Ziegenbalg and Benjamin Schulze, appeared at Tranquebar, 1723. Other 
works were printed in Ceylon, thus Sestien Predicatien overgeset in de Tamulsche Taal 
door Philippus de Vriest, Colombo, 1747. The publications of the Danish mission at 
Tranquebar are more fully enumerated in the reports of the mission, Vol. V, p. 1524. 
A similar bibliography of works printed in Ceylon is found on p. 230 of the second 
volume of C. P. Thunberg, Travels in Europe, Africa and Asia, made between the 
years 1770 and 1779, printed in 1799. 

In comparison with this literary activity in India and Ceylon the scraps of inform¬ 
ation about Tamil with which scholars in Europe worked were of small importance. 
Tamil versions of the Lord’s Prayer were published by Chamberlayne in 1715 and by 
Hervas in 1787. An account of the old literature dealing with Tamil is given by 
Adelung in his Mithridates, Berlin, 1806. 

The Serampore missionaries issued a new translation of the New Testament in 1812. 
The whole Bible appeared, Jaffna, 1822. 

For further references, see Col. Yule’s Eobson-Jobson, sub voce Malabar, and the 
list of authorities printed below. 

Most of the works mentioned above have been included in the list which follows. 
It only registers a part of the voluminous literature about Tamil. No attempt has been 
made to make it complete. 


B.— General. 

Boctrina Christam, a maneira de dialogo, feita em Portugal pello P. Mascos Jorge, da Gompanhia da 
Jesu; Tresladada em lingua Malavar ou Tamul pello P. Anrique Anriquez. Cochin, 1579. 
Ohristiano Wanakkam. Cochin, 1579. (Probably the same as the foregoing.) 
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Novum Testamentum. The Gospels and the Acts appeared at Tranquebar 1714, the rest of the Testament 
ib. 1715. A new edition was pi-inted 1722. The translators were B. Ziegenbaig and Joh. 
Ernst Griinaler. 

Chamberlaine, John,—O ra^to dominica in diversas omnium fere gentium linguas versa et propriis 
cujusque linguae characterihus eiepressa, una cum dissertationibus nonmiUis de linguarum origins, 
variisque ipsarum permutationibiis. Amstelodami 1715. A Tamil version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
by the Danish Missionary Henrik Plutschow on p. 25. 

Biblia Damulica, studio et opera Bartholommi Ziegenhalgii et Benj. Schulzii. Tranqnebarise, 1723-1726. 

Vriest, Philippes de ,—Sestien Predicatien overgeset in de Tamulsche Taal. Colombo, 1747. 

Arndt. Joh .,—Sortulus Paradisi in linguam Tamultcam convertit B. Schulzius. Halae, 1749. 

,, De vero Christianismo. Halae, 1749. 

Hertas vPandukO, Lorenzo ,—Saggio prattico delle lingue con prolegorneni e una raccolta di Oraziom 
Dominican im pin di trecento, lingue e dialetti. Cesena. 1787. The Lord’s Prayer in Tamil 
on p. 140. 

Aweiar ,—Kalwiorhuckam oder Sittenspruclie, aus Tamulis Pahnbldttern Ubersetzt mit Bemerkungen iiber 
indische Gelehrsamkeit, von Budiger. Halle, 1791. 

Kinderslet, N.E .,—Specimens of Hindoo Literature, consisting of Translations from the Tamool Language 
with notes and introductions on the Mythology, Literature, and traditions of the Hindoos. London, 
1794. 

Adeleng, Johann Christoph ,—Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde mit dem Vater Unser als 
Sprachprobe in bey nahe fiinfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten. Berlin, 1806-1817. Vol. i, 
pp. 223 and ff; Vol. iv, pp. 73 and If. 

Publications en Telinga et en Tamoul reoemment faites d Madras. Journal Asiatique, Vol. x, 1827, pp. 380 
and ft. 

Bcrnoef, Eegene,—L ettrs a M. le Eedacteur dw Journal Asiatiqtie sur I'alphabet Tamoul. Journal 
Asiatique, II, Vol. i. 1828, pp. 257 and fE. 

,, Secondre lettre . . . sur quelques denominations geographiques du DrSvida ou pays des Tamouls. 
ib. II, Vol. ii, 1828. pp. 241 and ff, 

Stokes, H.— Cumara Guru Para Timiran, with an English Translation, Vocabulary and Notes. Madras, 
1830. 

Prieer, M .—Histoire du Boi Nathane, Adivirarameim, ancien poete Tamoul. Journal Asiatique, IV, 
Vol. vii, 1846, pp. 189 and ff. 

Ariel, —Tiruvalluvar Tcharitra. Extrait concernant Aooa'' et sa gcnealogie. Journal Asiatique, IV, 
Vol. ix, 1847, pp. 5 and ff. 

„ Lettre a M. Burnouf sur les Kur'al de Tiruvalluvar. Journal Asiatique, IV, Vol. xii, 1848, 
pp. 416 and ff. 

Tirevallevap.,— Kur’al, Fragments traduits du Tamoul. Livre deuxieine de la fortune. Journal 
Asiatique, IV, Vol. xix, 1852, pp. 381 and ff. 

Grael, K., —Die Tamulisohe Bibliothek der evangelisch-lutherischen Missionsanstalt zu Leipzig. 

der Deutschen Morgenl.andischen Gesellschaft, Vol. vii, 1853, pp. 558 and ff; viii. 
1854. pp. 720 and ff; xi, 1857, pp. 369 and ff. 

Hoisington, Rev. Henry R .,—Brief Notes on the Tamil Language. Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. Vol. iii, 1853, pp. 387 and ff. 

The Tamil Language and Literature. By a Missionary in the Carnatic. Calcutta Beview, Vol. xxv, 1855. 
pp. 158 and ft’. 

Bower, Rev. H .,—Lecture on Auveyar. a Tamil female poet. Madras. 

Graul, C .,—Der Kural des Tiruvalluvar. Leipzig, 1856. 

Chitty, Simon Casie ,—The Tamil Plutarch, containing a summary of the Lives of the Poets and 
Poetesses oj Southern India and Oeylon from the earliest to the present times, with select specimens 
of their compositions, Jaffna, 1859. 

Merdoch, J ..—Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books, with introductory notices, Madras, 1865. 

Tibevallever,— Kural. High Tamil Text with translation into Common Tamil and Latin, notes and 
Glossary, by Ch. Graul. Leipzig, 1865. 

Caldwell, Rev. Robert,— Tamil Popular Poetry. Indian Antiquary, i, 1872, pp. 97 and ff., 197 and ff. 

Bernell, a. C .,—An Interesting Passage in Kumdrila Bhatta’s Tantravdrttika. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. i, 1872, pp. 309 and ff. 
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Bdenell, a. C., —Early Printing in India. Id. Vol. ii, 1873, p. 90 (from Triihner's Record, Oct. 31,1872). 

Kenket, Rev. C. Egbeet, —Notes on Early Printed Tamil Books. Indian Antiquary, Vol. ii, 1873, 
pp. 180 and ff. 

Leepee, Ret. J., —The Naladiyar. Indian Antiquary, Vol. ii, 1873, pp. 21S and fE., 267 and ff., 324 and 
ff., 344 and fE. 

Campbell, Sie Geoege, —Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874, pp. 44 and ff. 

Buenell, a. C., —Specimen of South Indian Dialects. Tamil of Tanjore. Tranquebar, 1876. 

Peecital, P.,-—Tamil Proverbs with their English Translations. 3rd issue, Madras, 1877. 

Jeksen, Heem., —Classified Collection of Tamil Proverbs. Madras, 1879, 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, in illustration of the Records of Government and 
the yearly Administration Reports. Madras, 1885-1893. Passim. 

Tieuvalluva-Natanae, —The Sacred Kurral,with introduction, grammar, translation, notes, lexicon, and a 
concordance. By O. U. Pope. London, 1886. 

CooMAEA Swamt, —The Tamil Language and Literature. The Orientalist, 1887, pp. 24 and ff. 

SuNDAEA Sastei, —Tamil Proverbs with English Equivalents. Madras, 1893. 

The Naladiyar, or Four Hundred Quatrains in Tamil and English, with introduction, notes, and concordance, 
and lexicon, by 0. U. Pope. Oxford, 1893. 

Lazaecs, J., —A Dictionary of Tamil Proverbs. Madras, 1894. 

V. S. Sabhapati Natalae, — Dravida-Prakasikai. Kumbakonam, 1894. (A prose account in Tamil of 
the origin and growth of Tamil language and literature.) 

Pope, G. U.,— Notes on the Tamil Anthology of Ancient Songs, entitled Purra Ndnnarru. Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. xviii, 1899, pp. 29 and ff. 

„ Extracts from the Tamil Purraporul Venbd.Mdlai and the Purra-ndnnurru. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1899, pp. 225 and ff. 

„ The History of Manikka-Vd^agar, the “ Foe of the Buddhists." Journal of the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute, Vol. xxx, 1899, pp. 87 and ff. 

„ The Poets of the Tamil Lands. Asiatic Quarterly Review, Vol. vii, 1899, pp. 115 and ff. 

MiNiKKA Vaijagae, —The Tiruva<;acam, Or ‘Sacred Utterances.' The Tamil text of the fifty-one Poems 
with English Translation, Introductions, and Notes, to which is prefixed a summary of the Life 
and Legends of the Sage, with appendices illustrating the great South Indian System of 
Philosophy and Religion called the Caiva-Siddhantam. By G. If. Pope. Oxford, 1900. 

C.— Geammaes and text books. 

Balde, VBiL.,—Beschryvinghe van Malabar en Coromandel. Amsterdam, 1672. Contains a short 
grammatical sketch and the Lord’s Prayer. The latter is reprinted in B. Mottns, Oratio 
dominica -roXoyaiTToS 9 roAu/xop(f) 05 . London, 1700, p. 27. 

Costa Balthasab da, —Arte Tamulica. Verapoli, 1680. 

ZiegenbaIjG Baethol Damultca quae per vana paradigmata, regulas et necessarium 
vocabulorum apparatum Damulica seu Malnbarica quae inter Indos Orientates in usu est, et 
hucusque in Europa incognita fait, facile disci possit: in Usum eorum qui hoc tempore gentes 
illas ab idolatria ad outturn veri Dei, salutemque ceternam Evangelio Christi perducere cupiunt; 
in itinere Europceo, seu in nave Danica concinnata. Halae, 1716. 

Beschius, Constantines Joseph,—G rawwiorica latino-tamulica ubi de vutgari tamulicce tinguce idiomate 
Kotun Tamil dicto tractatur. Tragambarise, 1728. New editions ib. 1739, Madras, 1813, and 
Pndicherii, 1843. Translations under the title Grammar of the Common Dialect of the Tamulian 
Language, by C H. Horst, Vepery, 1806 (2nd edition, Madras, 1881), and by George W. Mahon, 
Madras, 1848. Beschi also wrote a grammar of High Tamil, which was edited in Tranquebar, 
1876, under the title, Clavis humaniorum litterarum sublimioris Tamulici idiomatis. Auctore 
R.P. Constantino Josepho Beschio. Edited by the Rev. E. Ihlefeld, and printed for A. Burnell. 
Tranquebar, 1876. An English translation had already appeared in 1822 under the title 
Beschi Shen-Tamizh; A Grammar of the High Dialect of the Tamil Language, termed Shen 
Tamil, to which is added an introduction to Tamil poetry by the Rev. Father C. J. Beschi ■ 
translated from the original Latin by Benj. Guy Babington, Madras, 1822. A bibliography 
of the writings of Beschi, by M. J. Vinson, is printed in the Revue de Linguistique, Vol. xxxiii 
1900, pp. 1 and ff. 

A Grammar of the Damul or Tamul Language. Tranquebar, 1734. 

Walthee, Cheistoph Tbbqoob,—O bservationes grammatics quibus lingua Tamulica idioma valgare 
illustratur. Tranquebar, 1739. 
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(Fabeicius, J. Ch., and J. Che. Beeithadpt), — The Grammar for learning the priiiciples vf the Malabar 
Language, properly called Tamul or Tamulian Language, by the English Missionaries of Madras. 
2nd edition. Wipery, 1789. 

Teeeooveecaxdoo Soobeota Moodelliae, — A Tamil Expositor. Madras, 1811. 

Andeeson, Rob., — Budiments of Tamul Grammar combined with the Rules of Kodun Tamul, or the 
Ordinary Dialect, an Introduction to Shen Tamul, or the Elegant Dialect of the Language. 
London, 1821. 

Rhenius, C. T. E.,—A Grammar of the Tamil Language, with, an Appendix. Madras, 1836. Second 
edition, ib. 1846; third, ib. 1853 ; fonrth, ib. 1888. 

English and Tamil Phrase Booh. Jaffna, 1841. 

Tamil and English Dialogues. Madras, 1845. 

Pope, G. U.,— Tamizh Ilahhana nur suruhha vina videi. Madras, 1846. 

„ A Catechism of Tamil Grammar. Madras, 1848. New edition, Oxford, 1895. 

Jotes, W., and S. S. PiLLAT,— Grammatica Tamuliensis, or an English Version of the celebrated Tamil 
Nunnool. Revised by the Rev. T. Brotherton. Madras, 1848. 

Aenachelldm Pillat. — Tamil Grammar with an English Translation. Palamcottah, 1853. 

Pope, Ret. G. U.,— A Tamil Hand-Book or Full Introduction to the Common Dialect of that Language on 
the Plan of Ollendorf and Arnold. Madras, 1855. Pom-th edition, in three parts, London, 1883. 
Key to the Tamil and Romani Characters. Madras, 1869. 

,, Tamil Prose Reading Book, or Companion to the Handbook, in 5 Books. Madras, 1859. 

,, First Lessons in Tamil or An Introduction to the Common Dialect of that Language for the use of 

foreigners learning Tamil and of Tamilians learning English, with an easy catechism in Tamil of 
both the colloquial and classical dialects. Madras, 1856. Seventh edition, Oxford, 1904. 

,, A Larger Grammar of the Tamil Language in both its dialects, to tohioh is added the Nannul, 
Yapparungalam, and other native authorities. Madras, 1858. Second edition, ib. 1859, 

„ Tamil Poetical Anthology, loith grammatical Notes and Vocabulary. Madras, 1859. 

Geatil, Ret. C.,— Outlines of Tamil Grammar. Leipzig, 1856. 

P. Singaeapelav AND BEAM PiLLAY,— A Tamil Vads Mecum, or Gtdde to Ungrammatical Expressions %i.sed 
in ordinary conversation. Madras, 1859. 

Pope, Ret. G. U.,— First Tamil Book or Primer, containing introductory Lessons, Exercises, Vocabulary 
and all the essential Forms of the spoken Dialect of Tamil, in the Anglo-Indian character. 
Madras, 1861. 

[Dupuis, P.] —Grammaire fran^aise-tamoule, oil les regies du tamoul vulgaire, celles de la language 
relevee, et celles de la poesie tamoule se trouvent exposecs an long, par un provicaire apostolique. 
Pondichery, 1863. 

Manuel de la conversation ou reoueil de mots usuels et de phrases propres d faciliter Vetude du frangais et 
du tamoul. Pondichery, 1865. 

Peekeaux, P.,— Methods indienne pour apprendre d lire et d ecrire en peu de Temps le Tamoul et Is 
Fran^ais. Pondichery, 1868. 

WiNFEED, H. M.,— Tamil ilakkanatirattit. Epitome of Tamil Grammar. Madras, 1868. 

Tamil Text Book, containing 1,500 Conversational Sentences. Second edition. Madras, 1869, 

Tamil Grammar. Madras, 1870. 

C. Appasawjit Pillat, — Anglo-Tamil Manual, or Phrase Book, Madras, 1870. New edition, 1894. 

Claek, Rev, W., — A Handbook of Tamil for the use of Coffee Planters. Madras, 1872 and 1876. 

Joseph, A., — The Planters’ Colloquial Tamil Guide, in Roman and Tamil Characters. Madras, 1872. 

Anon. —Recueil de phrases usuelles pour servir d la Conversation tamoule. Marseilles (1S73). 

Ferguson, A. M., — ‘ Inge va’ or the Sinna Durar’s Tamil Guide. Colombo, 1878. Third edition, ib. 
1892. 

Lazarus, John, — Tamil Grammar designed for use in Colleges and Schools. Madras, 1878. 

,, The Nannul of Pavananti. Madras, 1884. 

Arden, Rev. A. H.,— A Progressive Grammar of Common Tamil. Madras and London, 1891. 

„ Tamil Reader. I. A Companion Reader to Arden’s Progressive Tamil Grammar. II. The 
' Panchatantra, with notes and translation. Madras, 1893. 

[Lap, a.], — Abrege de la Grammaire franqais-tamonle par un Missionnaire apostolique. Pondichery, 1892. 

Mahalinga Aiyae, — A Manual of Tamil Grammar. Madras, 1893. 

Srinivasa McDELiAR,~An Abridgement of Tamil Grammar. Mjidras, 1893. 

Vinson, J., — Les variations phonetiques de la primunciation populaire tamoule. Centenaire de I’ecole des 
langues orientates vivante:-. Reoueil de mimoires. Paris, 1895, pp. 115 and ff. 
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Vinson, J., —Manuel de la Langue tamovle {Gramniaire, fextes, Voeahulaire). Paris, 1903. 

Baulez, J., —Methode de Tamoul vulgaire. Pondichery, 1896. 

Maksden, E., —Tamil Beader. Madras, 1897. 

IJannul Kandikai {Tamil Grammar). By V. Satahoparamanujaehariar and 8. Krishnamachariar. 
Madras, 1900. 

D.—Dictionaries, VocABuiiARiES, etc. 

PeOEN^a, P. Antem de, —Yocahulario Tamulieo com a stgni/ioagdo Porfagueza. Ambalacatta, 1679. 
[Fabkicies, John Phil., and John Che. Breithacpt], — Dictionary, Malabar and English, wherein the 
words and phrases of the Tamnlian Language, commonly called by Europeans the Malabar 
Language, are explained in English : by the English Missionaries of Madras. Wepery, 1779, 
2nd edition, Aladras, 1809 ; 3rd, Tranqnebar, 1897. 

,, A Dictionary of the English and Malabar Languages. "Wepery, 1786. 

CoEDiNEE, J., —A Description of Geylon. London, 1807. Vol. i, Chapter iv, contain.s a ‘ Alalabar ’ 
Vocabulary. 

The Sadur Agaradi, a Dictionary of the Higher, explained in the Lower Tamil dialect. Aladras, 1827. 
Blin, a.,— Dictionaire franqais-tamoul et tamoiil-franqais, dedie a Mr. le Ministre de la Marine. Paris, 

1831. 

Knight, Ret. J., and Rev. J. Spaulding. —An English and Tamil Dictionary, or Manual Lexicon for 
Schools. Giving in Tamil all important English words, and the use of many phrases. Aladras, 

1832, 2nd edition, Jaffna, 184-2. Revised in great part, by the Rev. S. Hutchings. Madras and 
Jaffna, 1844. New edition ib. 1888. 

Rottlee, Ret. J. P.,— Dictionary of the Tamil and English Languages. Revised by W. Taylor and 
Venecatachala Moodelly. Aladras, 1834-41. Dictionary, English and Tamil. Supplement to 
Bottler. Aladius, 1852. 

A Pocket Dictionary of English and Tamul. Aladras, 1835. 

P. Gnanapeagasa AIoodeliae. —An English and Tamil Vocabulary. Madras, 1839. 

E.,—On the Migratory Tribes of Natives in Central India, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xiii, Part i, 1844, Vocabularies, Tamil, etc., onpp. 17 and ff. 

Nicholas, J., —Vocabulary of English and Tamil words. Madras, 1840 and 1845. 

Bower, Henry, —Biblical and Theological Dictionary of Words in the Tamil Scriptures, Aladras, 1841, 
Beschius, Constantius Joseph, —Vulgaris Tamulicce Ungues dictionarium Tamulico-Latinum, Aladras, 
1844. Another edition, Trichinopoly, 1882. Supplementum, by Ford. Trichinopoly, 1884. 
PooNGATHOOR Veeeaswamt AIoodelliae, —English and Tamil Pocket Dictionary. Madras, 1846. 

[Dupuis and Mousset], —Dictionarium latino-gallico-tamulicum. Auctorihus daobus missionnriis aposto- 
licis congregationis missionum ad exteros. Pudicherii, 1846. 

Elliott [Elliot], W.— Observations onthe Language of the Goands, and the identity of many of its terms 
with words now in use in the Telugu, Tamil, and Oanarese. Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. xvi, Part ii, 1847, pp. 1140 and ff. Vocabularies on pp. 1144 and ff. 

Chenot, F., —Manuel franqais-tamoul {romanise). Saint-Denis, Reunion, 1849. 

Hodgson, B. H., —Aborigines of Southern India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xviii. 
Part i, 1849, pp. 350 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects, 
VoL ii, London, 1880, pp. 152 and ff. Vocabularies on pp. 352 ff. and 154 ff. respectively. 
Tamil by W. Elliott. 

,, Aborigines of the South. Journol of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xix, 1850. pp. 461 and 
ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. ii, London, 1880, 
pp. 162 and ff. ‘ Malabar' Vocabulary from Ceylon. 

[Dupuis and Mousset, P. P.],— Vocabulaire franqais-tamoul, par deux Missionaries. Pondichery, 1850. 

„ Dictionnaire tamoul-franqais, par deux missionnaires. Pondichery, 1855-1862. Second edition, 
ib. 1895. 

„ Dictionnaire franqais-tamoul par deux Missionnaires apostoligues. Pondichery, 1873. 

A Polyglot Vocabulary in the English Teloogoo and Tamil Languages with the Parts of Speech, 
Dialogues, and a Glossary of Revenue Terms. By a Student of Mr. Lewis. Madras, 1851. 
Ouchteelont, Capt. J.,—A Pocket Dictionary of English and Tamil. Madras, 1851. 

Bower, Ret. H .,—A Vocabulary, English and Tamil, systematically arranged, to advance the learner in 
Scientific as well as Verbal Knowledge. Madras, 1852. 

{Oodooville), L. S.,—a Dictionary, English and Tamil. Aladras, 1852. 
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English and Tamil Dictionary, containing all the more important words in Webster’s Dictionary of the 
English Language. Jaffna, 1852. 

T. S. Veeeaswamt Moodeliab, — The Builder's Vocabulary, in English and Tamil. Madras, 1858. 

R. Ramasamt,— A Grammatical Vocabulary in English and Tamil. Bangalore, 1858. 

C. Appasawjit BiJjLA.'I,—M anual of Indian Terms, icith a Commercial Vocabulary, English and Tamil. 
Madras, 1861. 

Peecital, Rev. P., — Tamil-English Dictionary. Madias, 1861. Second edition ib. 1870. 

„ A Dictionary, English and Tamil. Madras, 1862. New editions ib. 1867, 1869, 1887. 
1900, etc. 

Winslow, Ret. Miron, — Comprehensive Tamil and English Dictionary of High and Low Tamil. Madras, 
1862. 

Tamil and English Dictionary. Madras, 1870, 1888, and 189.3. 

English and Tamil Dictionary. Madras, 1887. Third edition ib. 18S8. 

V. ViSTANATHA PiLLAi ,—A Dictionary, Tamil and English {comprising chiefly High Tamil words) revised 
and enlarged. Madras, 1888. 

Anketill, C. P.,—A Pronouncing English-Tamil Dictionary. Madra.s, 1888. 

Andrews, A.,— Tl^e English and Tamil Popular Vocabulary. Madras, 1889. 

T. SiTAN PiLLAi ,—Pingala Nikandu. Madras, 1890. 

Martinet, E.,— Dictionnaire de prononciation tamoule figuree en franqais. Pondiclieri, 1890. 

[Lap, a.,] — Vocahulaire frangais-tamoul, par tin Missionnaire apostoliqua. Pondichery, 1892. 

Lincoln, Z.,—English-Tamil Vocabulary with Tamil leords. Singapur, 1895. 

Rainam Pillay, T. John, — The Domestic’s Manual, or Tamil and English Vocabulary. Madras, 1897. 
Schaeffer, E., and N. Beisenherz, — Dictionary, Tamil-English, based on J. Fabricius’ Malabar-English 
Dictionary. Tranqnebar, 1897. 


The oldest Tamil inscriptions are written in an alphabet which differs from that in 

use at the present day. We are hero only concerned with 
the latter, which consists of the following signs :— 


Written character. 


A>/ a, a, f 

u, <sr e, ^ e, 


Vowels. 
i, S 
^ el. 


or fF i. 


u, 


^ 0, ^ 0, ^srr atl. 


Consonants. 


s 

Jca, 


4a (cha), 

Z— 

fa. 


ta. 

ISJ 

na. 

$5 

na. 


na. 

fB 

na. 

OJ 

ye. 

If 

ra. 

<30 

la. 

toll 

v<t- 

IP 

ra. 

GIT 

la. 

p 

I'a, 

GST 

'>}Cle 


u pa, 
LD ma, 


The Tamil alphabet is also used for writing Sanskrit. Separate signs for the 
Sanskrit sounds wanting in true Tamil are then added and this, fuller, alphabet is known 
as Grantha. Some of the additional signs are commonly used in ordinary Tamil, in 
words borrowed from foreign languages. They are,— 

0 ^ sha, eiv sa, si Jot, ^ Jcsha, ps) ha. 

The forms of the vowels given above are those used as initials. As in other 
connected alphabets the vowels have each also a secondary form, used when it is preceded 
by a consonant. The various forms of the vowels in such positions are exhibited in the 
table which follows. The short a must, as usual, be pronounctd after a consonant when 
it is not combined with any other vowel. 


2 R 2 
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S 


(is 


?s 


>8 

o 


e 

-Si 


ife 

O 


J 

o 


5 S 

s- 


o 




6 

O 


nau 

e 

a. 

S2 

e 

S 

§ 

e 

ran 

5S 

fObd 

van 

ran 

s 

-S. 

ran 

s 

s 

«l 

§ 

§ 

§ 



g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

e 


a 

3 

bl 

§ 

g 

3, 

§ 

SI 

O 

O 

o 

O 

o 

o 

O 

O 

o 

O 

O 



lO 

cho 


«C5 

»CI 

s- 

*o 

*w 

•c 

*o 

OIU 

‘C^ 

asi 

'? 

•C) 

to 

& 

>p 

'p 

‘O 

•c 

Sl 

■o 

t 

t= 


b 

J 

i) 

b 


b 

:] 

b 

3 

b 

3 

b 

b 

b 

§ 

b 

® 

b 

s> 

t: 

is 

§) 

D 

(gb 




C3 

es 

^9 

e9 

o 

€9 

o 

€9 

(3 

C9 

^9 

^3 


C3 


c 

cho 

O 

o 

*V6. 

C 

(<C 

o 

X. 

s 

c 

Si. 

s 

c> 

5b 

p 

fx 

o 

o 

o 

x>. 

C 

S-; 

ii 

Cl 

t: 

k@ 

t 

k) 

t: 

tD 

b 

J 

D 

b 

b 

19 

b 

:3 

b 

a 

b 

:: 

b 

b 

b 

§ 

b 

§ 

L. 

5S 

b 

g 

1) 

D 

(is 

o 

o 

O 

o 

(3 

Q 

o 

o 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

O 

o 

o 

o 

•ei* 


chd 


•«a 

'>»*. 

•<!>a 

<?».• 

•«!!» 

<5;t 

••bC 

c«» 

Si. 

•«& 

r'A 

S: 

yei 


•e«fc 

•ea 

& 

“e& 

*«» 

X. 

rei 

•ea 


1 

k) 


J 

J5 


IS 

3 

a 

3 



§ 

5S 


SL 

b 

§3 

§ 



i 

i 

i 

§ 

i 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

6§ 

§ 

eS 


'C 

•4: 



•xt. 

§• 

xa 

S£ 


§ 


IQi 


•O 

*p 

»o 

• Qi 

5^: 

Sl 



k) 


J 

I 

*61 

e 

3 

a 

3 

b, 

S 

g 

SS 

g 

sl 

§ 

6 


<?9 



o 

^9 

C3 

C9 

?9 

^9 

?9 


^9 

^9 

o 

o 

C9 


nj 

che 


Xi. 


Xt 



s 

%> 

?>> 

c 

V. 

x» 

& 


c 

Xi>, 

5^: 

C 

SI 



it) 

© 

J 

1 

‘SL 

e 

3 

a 

3 

bi 

§ 

g 


g 

Sl 

g 

ts 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

O 

O 

O 

o 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

(J 

O 




•s 




■§ 

-ss 

i3 


© 


■§ s- 'S 

***a, ■*•«* «>.. 

® I ^ ^ 


s, 

§) 


-§ •§ ;s 

•>> 

3l) © I 


>§ ig 


^ §) 


t. 


•s 

«i 


























§ 

N* 

•-* 

«*a 

;3 

N 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

-is 

0 


«>« 

X. 


X 

s 


55 

84 

V 

•X 

S:> 


X. 


5:1 

d 

© 

16 


0 

1 


®) 

3- 

§) 

S' 

© 

g| 

s' 

§) 

© 


1 


19a 

l-^i 

»<s 

0 


i?a 

i-c 

s>* 

IN* 

X 

i?a 

«« 

««» 

i8a 

IN- 

N 

t**.. 

S'* 

IN 

5b 

IN 

IN 

Xi 

IN 

8 

IN 

s>. 

1 N 
X. 

IN 

IN 

Sl 

ifc 

08 

Sb 


sl 

1 



«3 



et 


% 


Cb 

15 



•«a 

•«-a 

-is 

"<!a 

'‘Sg 

0 


•sa 

X. 

•-c 

««<» 

sS’ 

•«a 

X 

*«a 

•ca 

?5. 

•«a 

s 

•8a 

5b 

'N 

•8a 

•x 

•N 

& 

•N 

5s. 

•N 

X. 

•N 

•N 

5:1 

(§ 

(S 

CB 



1 

cs. 




'a 




% 




'8 

■8 

-is 

chd 

'8 

iS 

*53 

X. 

»8 

5i* 

’53 

x> 

*53 

53 

■8 

a. 

md 

■8 

8 s 

■8 

'8 

«X 

*53 

'8 

8 . 

■53 

X. 

■8 

8 - 

■8 

SI 



b 

b 

b 

Si 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

L. 

b 

b 

b 



18 

lb 

© 

J 

k) 

•ii 

19 

3 

a 

3 

b| 

g 

g 

as 

g 


© 

c 

8 

-is 

53 

0 

53 

*S 

53 

X. 

S- 

53 

X 

8 

8 

8 

a. 

8 

0 

8 s 

$3 

so. 

-« 

8 

8 

8 

5-: 

-S. 

8 

8 : 

8 

Sl 


•S 

k* 

© 

J 

1 

© 

e 

3 

a 

a 

h, 

g 

g 

ss 

fc 

id 


g 
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If a consonant is not followed by any vowel, a dot is added at the top of it. Thus, 
€T.6u.xSlQjrejsr veikkiren, I put. 

The letter jt ra is usually written n- when no ambiguity can arise, the latter 
sign being the secondary form of the long d. 

The numerals are denoted as follows :— 


6B a^lfi-3^®<3h-ST^3i>id (D* 2_(D 

1 234 56 789 10 11 20 

No Tamil word can end in other consonants than n, n, w, m, n, y, r, I, v, r, and 1. 

„ . A short u is pronounced after all other final consonants, and, 

in colloquial Tamil, often also after those just mentioned. 
This short u has only about half the length of an ordinary short vowel. In words con¬ 
sisting of two short syllables a w is inserted after it before a following vowel. Thus, 
pasu-v-il, in the cow. In other words the short « is dropped before a following vowel. 
Thus, kddu, ear; kdd-il, in the ear. 

Initial e and e are pronounced as ye, ye, respectively. In the same way initial 
i and i are sometimes pronounced as yi and yi respectively. 

The diphthong ei is pronounced as ei when it occurs in the first syllable of a word. 
In other cases it has the sound of e with a slight tinge of i added, 

Au is often pronounced and written ami. 

It will be seen that the Tamil alphabet has no separate signs for soft mute conso¬ 
nants. The hard mutes are, however, regularly softened in certain positions, and they 
are then usually transliterated as soft consonants. 

K, t, t, and p are always hard at the beginning of words, and when they are doubled 
or immediately followed by another consonant. They are, on the other hand, pronounced 
as g, d, d (commonly pronounced as tli in English ‘ that ’) and 6, respectively, in the 
middle of a word, when they are not doubled. 

The hard sounds are also used after t and r, while the soft pronunciation prevails in 
combination with nasals. Thus, vetkam, bashfulness; but ange, there; tingiren, I am 
eating. 

The pronunciation of the palatal mute varies in the different parts of the country. 
When single, it is sometimes pronounced as s and sometimes as s. When doubled, or 
preceded by t or r, it is pronounced as a palatal cli. After d it is usually pronounced as 
a soft palatal j. Thus, pasu, a cow; ichchei, a wish; sdtchi, a witness; muyarchi, an 
effort; any u, reverence. 

Initial mutes are sometimes pronounced as soft consonants in the beginning of 
borrowed words. Thus, guru, a teacher; jamm, people; devan, god; bayam, fear. 

There are no aspirates. A soft aspiration is, however, often locally combined with 
the soft pronunciation. 

Single consonants are often doubled. 

A final consonant of a monosyllabic word containing a short vowel is doubled before 
a suffix beginning with a vowel. Thus, kal, a stone; kall-il, in a stone. 

An initial k, s, t ov p is, in some cases, doubled after a word ending in a vowel. 

1. After a(«da), that; this; e{nda), which? Thus, appadi, in that way; 

ippadi, in this way; eppadi, in which way ? 
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2. In compound words, when the first part of the compound is governed by the 
second. Thus, kotta-ppadu, to be beaten; pakkattu-chchtwar, a side-walk. 

3. After the adverbial suffixes dy and dga. 

4. After a dative or accusative. 

6. After an infinitive ending iu a, 

L and n are semi-cerebrals, like English I and n. 

The cerebral r is vulgarly pronounced as a y. It has often been transliterated as zh 
in old books and is so pronounced in Pondicherry, Karikal, and Tanjore. The tongue is 
curled back to the position it has in pronouncing t but does not touch the palate. 

The letter r is a palatal r sound. It is theoretically rougher than r, but practically 
little difference is made between both sounds. Double rr is pronounced as English tt. 
An r immediately followed by another consonant is pronunced t or r; thus, adarku, 
thereto, is pronounced adatku or adarku. The combination wris pronounced ndr ; thus, 
enru, pronounced endru, having said. 

L and r caimot be pronounced as initials, but must always be preceded by an i, or, 
in case the following vowel is n, ii, o, or d, by an ti. Thus, irandu, two; urubam, form. 

Final n and I become r, and final n and I become t when the following word begins 
with k, s, t, ov p. 

Most of the preceding notes have been taken from Mr, Arden’s grammar, mentioned 
under authorities above. When they are borne in mind it is hoped that the short gram¬ 
matical sketch which follows will enable the reader to understand the forms occurring in 
the version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which is printed on pp. 312 and ff. It haa 
been taken from the text published by the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society in 1889. A 
list of Standard Words and Phrases, hailing from Poona, will be found on pp. 648 and ff. 
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I.—NOUNS. 

Gender.—Men and gods are masculine ; women and goddesses feminine ; other nouns neuter. 

Number.—Masculine bases ending in as form their plural in ar or argal. Respectful denominations ending in dr 
add mar or mdrgal. The plural of other nouns is formed by adding gal, or, if the noun ends in a long vowel or consists of 
two short syllables ending in u, kkal. The plural is inflected as the singular, case suffixes being added directly to ar, al, etc. 


Bases in an. 

' 

Bases in am. 

Bases in du, ru, not 
consisting of two 
short syllables. 

Other bases. 


Sing. Nom. 

masidas, a man. 

maram, a tree. 

fidu, a house. 

nadu, middle. 


Acc. 

manidanei. 

marattei. 

vittei. 

naduvei. 


Instr. 

manidandl. 

marattdl. 

rlttdl. 

■naduvdl. 


Dat. 

manida tittkku. 

marattukku. 

vittukku. 

naduvukku. 


Gen. 

manidanudeiga 

{manidauin) 

marattiii(-udeiga). 

vittini-udeiga). 

naduviu(-udeiga). 

The particle in 
may be inserted 
before case suffixes. 

Loc. 

maoidarjil. 

marattil. j 

vittil. 

naduvil. 

In the vocative an 

S is added to the 

Plur. 

maitidxr(-gal). | 

maravgal. 

vtdugal. 

nadukkal. 

base. 


II.—PRONOUNS. 




Second pebson. 

Thied pebson. 



Thou. 

Honorific. 

He. 

She. 

It. 

Sing. Nom. 

ndv,. 


nzr. 

avan. 

aval. 

adu. 

Acc. 

euu^i. 


ummei. 

avai}eu 

avalei. 

ad{an)ei. 

Dat. 

ejiakku. 

vnakku. 

umakku. 

avanukku. 

avalitkku. 

adarku, adirku, 
adukku. 

Gen. 

e». 

KB- 

fim. 

avan. 

aval. 

adan, adiu. 

Plur. Nom. 

ndm, ndfigal 

nifigal. 

avar(gal). 

aveiigal). 

Acc. 

nammei, ehgalei. 

ungalei. 

avar[gal)ei. 

aveigalei, avarrei. 

Dat. 

namakku, ehgalukku. 

whgalukku. 

avaT(gal)ukku. 

aveigalukku, 

avarrakku. 

Gen. 

nam, evgal. 

nrigal. 

avar(gal). 

aveigal, avarriu- 


Nam, we, includes, and ndngal excludes the person addressed. Avar, they, is used as an honorific singular. The suffix 
vdeiga is commonly added in the genitive ; thus, ertmideiga, my. 

TaB, self, gen. ? 08 ,plur. farra and Najiya?, as nag. As avau, he, also ivau, this; evaa, who? Ar or gar, who? as 
avar, he (honorific). Eimam, what ? is a nour, and inflected like maram, a tree. E^na, what, is both a noun and an adjec¬ 
tive. It is indeclinable. 

Pronominal adjectives that; this; e(«'fa), which? etc., are indeclinable. 
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III.-VERBS. 

Suffixes of principal parts. 


Personal terminations. 


Prej^ent 

1 

Past. 

! 

Future. 


1 

i 

2 

3 masc. 3 fem. 

1 3 u. 

giru 

ndu, inn 

vu, hu. 

Sing. 

en 

dp, Ir 

- 

I adu. 

\ kkiru 

ttu 

ppu- 

Plur. 

om 

trgal 

1 ar, drgal 

1 am- 


The final u of the tense snffixes is dropped before the pergonal terminations ; thus, adeiv-en, I shall get. luu, with aJu 
becomes inadu, iyadu, or irru. The third person neat, future is formed by adding um to bases which form the future in vu 
and kktim to such as add ppu ; thus, adeiyum, it will get. An s is inserted before the r of the suffix of the present in the 
third person plural neuter. 

A. —Regular Verbs.— 

Padi, learn ; odu, rnn. 

Infinitive, padikka, oda. 

Verbal Nouns, pad{kkal,padittal, padikkei ; odal, odttdal, odugei. Negative, padiydmei, oddmei. 

Relative participles.—Present, padikkira, odugira. Past, paditta, ddim (odiya). Future, padikkum, 
odum. Negative, padiydda, oddda. 

Conjunctive participle, padittu, odi. Negative, padiydmal, sddmal. 

Present tense, pajikkiren, odugiren. Negative, padiikirad-illei, ddiigirad-illei. 

Past tense, paditteo, odioea- Negative, paditta!dllei, 6dudal-illei. 

Future, padippen, dduvea. Negative, padikka-mdtten, oda-mdttea. 

Imperative, padi, padiyum (honorific), padiyungal (plural); odu, odum, o^ungal. Negative, padiydde, et;. 
Sddde, etc. 

Negative tense, padiyen, Sdett; 3rd pars. neut. padiyd, odd, singular also padiyddu, odddu. 

B. —Irregular Verbs.— 

Several verbs take a contracted form in the past. Bases ending in « and I add ntu, and those ending in I and s add 
in the past. Thus, ungiren, I eat; untSo, I ate; esgires, I say ; cures, I said. 

Other contracted forms are itten, I gave, pres, idugiren ; pattSu, I suffered ; pres, padugiren ; urren, I existed, pres. 
urugirH; nakkeu, I laughed, pres, nagugiren ; SonneSi I said, pres. SoUugiren, etc. 


Several common 

verbs are irregular. 

Thus,— 




Infinitive. 

Conj. part. 

Present. 

Past. 

Future. 

Imperative. 

dga, become 


d{gu)gireti 

d(gi) ffen 

d{guiven 

d. 

lya, give 

indu 

1 given 

inden 

% ten 

i. 

tara, give 

tandu 

tarugire^ 

tanden 

taruven 

tdirum). 

poga, go 

pay 

pogiren 

pnnafi 

po{gti)i'en 

po(m). 

vara, come 

vandu 

varugireti 

vanden 

varuve'a 

vd [rum, 

idga, die 

^ettu 

Sdgiren 

Set ten 

Sii{gu)ven 

sd[vum). 


C.—Auxiliaries.— 


Vendum, it is wanted ; negative venddm ; kudum, it is possible, it is proper; negative kudddu ; tagum, it is fit; ne^’a- 
tive tagddu ; attum, let, are added to the infinitive. Thus, ni ange poga-venddm, you snould not go there ; avat} varattum, 
let him come. Am, negative arfa is added to the verbal noun ending in al and denotes permission. Thus, ni pogal-dm, you 
may go. A kind of conditional mood is formed by adding dl to the past relative participle or il to the infinitive. Thus, 
padittdl, if you learn ; ieyyil, il you do. Jttei is ‘ does not exist aPa is the negative copula or verb substantive. 

Passive voice—Formed by adding the verb padu, suffer, to the infinitive; thus, adikka-ppadugiren, I am beaten 

Refiexive Verbs—Formed by adding kol, take, to the conjunctive participle. Thus, pdrttu-kkoUa, to look out for 
oneself, to beware. 

Causatives—Formed by adding ikkiru, past ittu, future ippu to the future base and conjugating throughout 5 thus, 
Seyvikkiren, I cause to do. From padu, suffer, is iormed. paduttugiren, past paduttinan ; from oif«, run, and so 
forth. 

Particles.—F adds emphasis ; o denotes a question ; o a doubt, a conteist, or indefiniteness; um, completeness, etc. 
TJm added to the conjunctive participle means ‘ although ’. Thus, irund-um, although he is. 

2 s 
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TAMIL. 


«P0 ^jresOT® (^inrrjriT ^(^is^rrir^e'rr. — ^6viTse,Fim ^Ssiriuaie^ ^suudssr 

Q^BiriS, ^suuQ&sr, srssrs(^ <siiq^lo uraan* eTssri(^^^jrQ 3 nss 3 T®Ln OTsar^sir. 

^iB/SUUif. ^euesr ^^^es)iuuuiEiSLLQsQsT®^^iTsir - 9 e\ 3 /s:TSsirs(^u- 

i9^l], gjSeiruj Losesr Grime\iirei!pss)pit^ui Q.3^iT^^dQsirss3r®, ^jrQ^a= puuiLQu- 

QuiriUj ^63ri£)/rff'<B<5EtD/riu ^euearLaueisiressF, ^esr ^^^^uQuirL-t—rreisr .— 

(^^eoireupenpiLiLo ^euek Q 3 =(S<ieii^^^t 9 airLj, Qsiripiu QpeesrL-ir- 

uSpjpi. ^uQuir(i£t^ ^susir i^empei^ui—^Q^n-i^iEiS, (^u^se^si) ^ 06 u- 

(S^i—^^so Quiriu ^ilif.<iQsiresi!ri^ir<sisr. ^iB^<i(^ipiUTesTeiJsir ^eudssr^^i^ ei'lussifle\i u&sr- 
^?a&rr QiLiu^(^ihuip ^^LJi 9 Q)S 3 r. — ^uQufTQp^ uew/Ss^ ^ekQp ^eQiLi^^Qsi) ^ssr 

euuSpemp SruvJ ^e3)<F(L//ruS0ffi^/r6ar, jye:J^a0«Os/r®«<sBaS(^Sa). ^su- 

O2JS0U Q^&fliE^Quir^, ^eussr, sresr ^suu^smt-iu sh. e 9 d s it jr ir st^^’SskQujitQu- 

0a0ij^/D^^uj/r63r -TrrLJUirQ §j(§iSp^, mnrQ^ uSu 9 (^<i\) ^^irSQpeir - iBirda- gtq^ib^, 

(STfir jSsuue£t-^^P(^uQuiriu, ^suuQesr, ujr^^i(^ eQQjrir^u^iraeijih a.u 5 «@ Qp^uira;- 
a/<jb uireu^Q^tuQjS&ir ,—^esflGtaw ^LoQp&sn-tu (^u^irjreisr er^jpi Qa= iT<^eouu®eii^p(^ mirsir 
uir^^ffeereaeo, s-thQpeiDi—iiJ 3a.^ssirirS\&i ^Q^eu^a (sreisrSssr sineu^^sQ^ir^i^ih sr^Qu^ 
loreir^ Qs=ire\)eQ, erQ^ih^ LjpuuL-Q, ^suusSi—^^sD eum^irek. ^ir^^so 

»ai (^ihCoU irQ^, jy6i/,gfj/6!nj_iiJ.5i®U£JOT .^euossriisesisr® , tD 63 r^ 0 ®, .^sussr a(i£^sis>^i~ 

/r.! ij ai j eni^isn' ^ UJ^ir€Sr*—~^LDir JTBIir ^(SBULlScdT ^IBIT^^y ^^LJLj(^ €iTT ^ LlIT p 5 — 

^<S0 e 3 ^ ffr^iBirsB&j ti>) a.tc<i0 (Tyaearu/raai^ii uireu^QtS^ujQ^esr ^ ^etSQui&o £_ti 0 ps 3 )L_uj 

0LD/7ij«5r GT^jv Qn'^e\)uu®ei]^p^ iBirsir uir^^jreisr ereisrQirsir^sir ,— ^uQut— 

Q£,^ ^siliusir ^sir ssa^iussirjremj' (Sibit^SI, iSieisstt s-Iuitib^ sv^^jr^em^sQsrraxiT^sii^^^y 
^«i^<E0 s_®^^, ^suear S 3 )i 5«0 Quar^ir^em^iLjLD am^si^i^uuir^jrileins^sfemLiiii Qut- 
'®ffi)«6Tr. iBirih Lj&^^} e= (BQ^ire^iBiriB'^uQuirLD. erear (^toirjr^Qiv ^si/ssr iDiF^^rrsir, 
^Q^ihuexjih s-nSr^^/reir ; sir^^LDpQuir^eir, ^q^lousi^ld s it esaruui—L^ it sir srsirQtp^. jyu- 
up-(Siu ^euiram <s=isG^ire:^uut-^Qp 5 in—iEiS^irsm. 

^su^emi—iu ^^^(^LcrrjTsir etiiueQeS^iB^ir^, ^eiisir eS‘L-®s(^^^a=i£uL£iiTiU 

eu^SpGuir^, S^eiiiT^^iu^ssj^iLnh iBL-surdssif)u&nuiLjix: Q^i_Q smi^iuasiriT:i}sv op^i^evciesr 
^Q^emear erear^i/ e9 3^ ir ffi ^ ^ rr . — ^^p(^ ^eiisir, n^LCQpmL^iu a^Gsirpjrsir 
eiiiB^irir, ^eiiir i£i£jiui^u^LD siafi^i—Qesr s_ihQpGS)L-iu p^uusufh—^^cM smi^ -Qa^iriB^^uip-ial- 
ev ^6i/0<s«/r« eQrr^iB^u&sjressBi^ir srear^esr.— ^uQurrQp^ ^enser Qsiruicissit—iB^ ^ 
mGetrQuirs uDSsr^^enrr^QpiB^iTisir. ^suuQq) Qeus^Qiuev ib^, ^en'Sesr eu0ih^lueirjip^— 
— ^6u<^ ^suu^s(^u tQjT^iLj^^jrinir^, ^Qsir, ^^^SssrsvQ^e^sirsxuniriu /5/rsar 2_££- 
<550 am^iu^Qs^iu^, ^(TFf’isrr^Lo z-ihQpeni—iu spucssrsDiu l 2^is^ lc,, erear &QibS s- 
QjrirGi— iBir^ 3^mG^irs^inn uS(r^siQinuip iSir ^n^isir^in ers!!rd(^ ^05 •^L-®'i(^L-ips!niuiUif— 
su^ QsirQiaeQi^SsO. GeuSssetfli—^^&} S-LnQpetnL—iu j^uGuitiLl- s_io- 

Qpey)i—iU (^iniTjr^Siu ^suear Guih^eijL^Gesr ^su^iairs eQQ^iB^ussuresdFsisFGjr srsar^ear-_ 

^suu^, icsGesr, /S’ eruGuir^ih <ST^G^ip(i^iS:(ripiu, sresrs(^meiTQ^over) iri'ci s^eir- 
^emi—aj^iTuSq^iSp^> s-car 3 =G’X/r^'SJrQ)Siu ^euGi^ iniF^^ir^, ^Q^usueijih e-flS/f^^/rear; 
airi^inpGuiri^eir, ^(^Loueijih ■sirsssruuL-i—ireir. ^esru^Geo, /Btrus <f iBG^ire^uuiKSl 
UiQlurriS(i^'i‘xGeues!!r®GLD srsar^gj/ 0 <f/ rear(g)sar isrear^/f. 


,g)® 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Oru manushanukku ivandu kumarar irundargal. Avargalil ileiyavaii 

One man-to two sons were- Them-in younger-the 

tagappanei nokki, ‘tagappan-e, astiyil enakku vamm pangei 

the-father addressing, ‘father-0, proj}erty-in nie‘to coming share 

i^nakku-ttara-vendum,’ euraii. Andappadi avau avargalukkvi-ttan astiyei- 

me-to-to-give-is-icanted,' said. Accordingly he them-to-his property- 

ppahgittu-kkoduttau. Sila naleikku-ppiubu ileiya magau ellavarreiyum 

having-divided-gave. Few days-after younger son all 

^erttu-kkondu dura desattukku-ppurappattu-ppoy ange 

having-gathered distant cotmtry-to-hacing-started-having-gone there 

duumarkkam-ay jivauam-panai tau astiyei arittu-ppottan. 

evil-way-having-hecome life-having-made his property wasted. 

Ellavarreijaun avau selavaritta piubu anda deiattile kodiya paujam 

All he spending after that country-in severe famine 

undayirru. Apporudu avau kureivu pada-ttodangi anda desattu- 

arose. Then he want to-suffer-having-hegun that of-country- 

kkudigalil oruvan-idattil poy otti-kkondan. Anda-kkudiyauavaii 

inhahitants-among one-with having-gone joined-himself. That-hushandnian 

avanei-ttan vayalgal-ilj panrigalei meykkumbadi anuppiuan. Apporudu 

him-his fields-in pigs to-feed sent. Then 

panrigal tingira tavittinal-e tan vayirrei nirappa asei-yay-irundan, 

pigs eating husk-with-even his belly to-fill toish-having-become-was, 

oruvan-um adei avanukku-kkodukkavillei. Avauukku-pputti telinda-podu 
one-even that him-to-gave-not. Sim-to-sense clear-become-time-at 

avau, ‘ en tagappanudeiya kulikkarar ettaneiyo perukku-ppurtti-yana 
he, ‘ my father’s servants how-many men-to-full 

^appadu irukkiradu, nan-o pasiyinal sagiren. Xan 

food is, 1-on-the-other-hand hunger-with die. I 

erundu, en tagappan-idattirku-ppoy, “ tagappaiie, parattukku virodam- 
having-arisen, my father-to-having-gone, “father-0, heaven-to contrarily- 
agavum umakku munb-agavum pavan-jeyden; inimel ummudeiya 

also you-to before-also sin-I-did; hereafter your 

kumaran enru lolla-ppaduvadarku nan pattiran-aUa; ummudeiya 
having-said to-be-called I fit-man-am-not; your 

2 s ~ 


son 
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kulikkararil oruvan-aga ennei veittu-kkollum,” enben,’ enni 

sermnts-among me-to-lecome me keep-for-y ourself," will-say' having-said 

erundu pnra-ppattu, tan tagappan-idattil vandan. 

having-uttered, having-arisen having-started, his father-to came. 

Aran durattil yarum pode avanudeiya tagappan avanei-kkandu manad- 

Se distance-at coming ichen his father him-seeing heart- 

mngi Odi aran karuttei-kkatti-kkondu avanei muttan-jeTdan. Kumaran 

melting running his neck-emhracing him hiss-made. The-son 

tagappanei nokki, ‘ tagappane, parattukku virodam-agavnm, umakku 
the-fother addressing, ^father-0, heaven-to against-also, you-to 

munb-agayum payau-jeyden; inimel ummudeiya kumaran enru 

hefore-also sin-l-did; hereafter your son having-said 

^oUa-ppaduyadarku nan pattiran-alla,’ enru lonnan. Apporudu tagappan 

to-he-called I fit-man-am-not,' saying said. Then the-falher 

tan uriyakkararei nokki, ‘ ningal uyarnda vastirattei-kkonduyandu 
his servants addressing, ‘you costly robe-having-brought 

iyanukku udutti, iyan keikku modirattei-yum kalgalukku- 

him-to having-dressed, his hand-to ring-also legs-to- 

ppadaratcbeigalei-jum podungal. Nam pusittu, sandosbam-ay iruppom. 

shoes-also put. We having-eaten, merry-having-become shall-be. 

En kumaran-agiya iyan marittan, tirumbavum uyirttan; kanamar-pOnan, 
My son-being this died, again became-alive ; lost-went, 

tirumbayum kana-ppattan,’ enran. Appadiye avargal sandosha-ppada- 

again was-found,' said. So they merry-to-be- 

ttodanginargal. 
began. 


Ayanudeiya mutta kumaran yayalil irundan. Avan tirumbi vittukku- 

JELis elder son field-in was. He again house-to- 

cbchamipam-ay varugira-pOdu gita-yattiyattei-yum nadana-kkalippei-yum 

near-having-become coming-time-at music-also dancing-merriment-also 

kettu, uriyakkararil oruvanei areittu, ‘ id-enna ? ’ enru visarittan 

hearing, servants-among one calling, ' this-iohat ?' saying asked. 

Adarku avan, ‘ummudeiya sagodaran yandar, avar marubadiyum 

That-to he, ‘your brother came, he again 

^ugattudane ummudeiya tagappan-idattil vandu sernda-padiyinale 

safe your father-to having-come reached-because 

ararukk-aga yirondu panninar,’ enran. Apporudu ayan kopam adeindu 

him-for feast he-made,' he-said. Then he anger having-got 

Tagappan-6 Yelij e vandu avanei 

The-Jather-but out having-come him 

tagappanukku-ppiradiy-uttaram-aga, ‘ ido, 
the-father-to-reply-as, 


uile poga manaaiiii 

in to-go mind-wi 

varundiy-areittan, 
having-entreated- invited. 


manadillad-irundan. 

mind-without-xcas. 


Avan 

Re 


sagodaran yandar, t 

brother came, 

)pan-idattil vandu 
xther-to having-come 

enran. Apporudu ayan 

he-said. Then he 
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ittanei varusha-kalam-ay nan umakku iiriyan-jeyclu, orukkal-um 

so-many yeara-time-being I you-to service-did, one-time-even 

ummudeiya karpaneiyei mirad-irunclum, en sinegitar-ode nan 

yoiir command not-transgressing-being-though, my friends-with I 

^andosliamay irukkumbadi nir orukkal-um enakku oru attukkuttiyeiy-avadu 

merry to-be you one-time-even me-to one kid-even 

kodukkav-illei. Vesigal-idattil ' ummudeiya astiyei aiittu-ppotta ummudeiya 
gave-not. Harlots-ioith your property having-wasted your 

kumaran-agiya ivan vandav-udane ivanukk-aga virundu panuinir-e,’ 
son-being this coming-immediately him-for feast made* 

enran. Adarku tagappan, ‘ magan-e, ni eppodum enn-od-irukkiray, 

said. That-to the father, ‘ son-0, thou always me-with-art, 

enakk-ullad-ellam unnudeiyad-ay-irukkiradu. Un sagbdaran-agiva iran-o 
me-to-being-all thme-having-become-is. Thy brother-being this-but 

marittan, tirumbavum uyirttan; kanamar-ponan, tirumbavum kana-ppattan. 

died, again came-alive; lost-ivent, again was-found. 

Ana-padiyinal-e nam sandosha-ppattu magircbchiy-ay-irukka-vendum-e,’ 

So we merry-being glad-having-become-to-be-is-wanted,* 

enru sonnan enrar. 
saying spoke said. 
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KORAVA OR YERUKALA. 

The Koravas or Terukalas are a wandering tribe of basket and mat-makers, pig- 
breeders, etc. They are found all over the IMadras Presidency, and in several districts of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

They call themselves Kora, Kurru, Korava, Koracha, and Kuluvaru in Mysore and 
Madras, and Yerukala seems to be the name given to them by the Telugu people. Their 
dialect has been returned as Korchari and Korvi from Belgaum, as Korvaru from Bija- 
pur, and as Korvi from Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Jaghirs. 

I do not know anything about the origin of these names. Similar denominations are 
also used by connected tribes such as the Kodagas of Coorg and the Kurukhs of the 
Bengal Presidency. 

Local estimates of the number of speakers in the Bombay Presidency have been 
made for the purposes of this Survey. The other figures which follow have been taken 
from the reports of the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 :— 

Census of 1891. Census of 1901. 


Bombay Presidency . 




. 

13,041 


2,490 

Belgaum . . 



. 

. 9,500 


407 


Bijapur . . . 



« 

. 3,‘231 


225 


Dharwar . 



f- 



18 


Kanara 






39 


Satai-a Agency . 




. ... 


1 


Kolhapur 




. 250 


413 


Southern Maratha Jaghirs 




60 


1,387 


Hyderabad 


• 


. 

... 


6,921 

Madras Presidency . . 


• 

« 

. 

37,815 


40,606 

Ganjam . . . 



• 

. 371 


360 


V izagapatam 




. 1,118 


1,464 


Godavari . , 


• 

• 

. 1,430 


1,532 


Kistna 




. 9,900 


12,629 


Nellore . . 




. 3,229 


3,602 


Cuddapah 




, 5,989 


5,598 


Kumool . 




. 4,428 


5,280 


Bellary . . . • 




. 4,551 


4,543 


Anantapur . , 




. 2,240 


2,240 


Madras 






269 


Chingleput . 




. 422 


117 


North Arcot 




. 1,869 


1,378 


Salem 




. 735 


218 


Coimbatore 


• 


. 183 


16 


South Arcot 


• 


. 715 


87S 


Tanjore 



« 

43 


14 


Trichinopoly 



• 

90 


41 


Madura . 



* 

77 


18 


Malabar . 



• 

7 


8 


Vizagapatam Agency 



• 

• 


32 


Godavari Agency 


• 


. 134 


80 


Pndnkkottai . 


• 

• 

61 


• •• 


Banganapalle 


• 


. 218 


274 


Sandnr 


. 


• ••• 


15 


Coorg .... 





75 


18 

Mysoi-e .... 





4,185 


2,591 



Total 

, 

55,116 


52,626 
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Of the 9,600 speakers returned for the purposes of this Survey from Belgaum, 1,000 
have been stated to speak Korchari, and 8,600 Korvi. Some of the speakers returned 
from Bijapur are said to speak ordinary Tamil. 

AUTHORITIES- 

Balfouk, Edward,— 0»i the Migratory Tribes of Natives in Oantral India. Oommiinicaied by the author 
to Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal. Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bsngil, Vol. xiii, Part i, 1844, 
pp. 9 and ff. 

Hodgson, B. H., — Aborigines of the Eastern Ghats. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxv, 
1856, pp. 39 and ff. Reprinted in Misoellaneousi Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. ii, 
London, 1830, pp. 112 and ff. A Ternkala vocabulary on pp. 46 and ff., 119 and ff. respectively. 

Boswell, John A. C.,— Manual of the Nellore District in the Presidency of Madras. Madras, 1873. 
Account of the tribe and the dialect on pp. 154 and ff. 

Macdonald, Col. R. M.,— A brief Sketch of the Yerukala Language as spoken in Rajahnandry. Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science for the year 1879; pp. 93 and ff. 

Cain, Rev. J., —The Yerakala Language. Indian Antiquary, Vol. is, 1880, pp. 210 and ff. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency. Vol. ii, Madras, 1835. Yerukala vocabularv on 
pp. 193 and ff. 

M. Paupa Rao Naido ,—The History of Railway Thieves with hints on detection. Madras, 1900, p. 28. 

Korava has sometimes been considered as a separate language. This is not, 
however, the case, though it is not derived from the colloquial Tamil of the present day. 
There are also several points in which the dialect differs from Tamil and agrees with 
other Dravidian languages. The whole structure is, however, almost the same as in 
Tamil, as will he seen from the materials printed below. 

Specimens have been forwarded from Belgaum, the Jamkhandi State, and Bijapur. 
They all represent the same form of speech, with slight local variations, which closely 
agrees with the dialect described by Messrs. Macdonald and Cain. See Authorities, above. 
Consistency cannot, of course, be expected in the dialect of a tribe which wander over 
such a wide area and associate with people talking so many different languages. It 
would be out of place to give a full account of the dialect and its various forms. We can 
only draw attention to a few facts which may prove to be of interest for the history of 
the dialect. 

Pronunciation. —Short final vowels are not distinctly sounded, and are often 
interchanged. Thus, topanhe, topanki, topanka, and tbpank, to the father. 

Final I is usually dropped. Thus, agu, they; but agal-tdli, among them. 

Initial h is often dropped. Thus, bgi and hbgi, having gone. The h in this word 
corresponds to p in Tamil. Kanarese has h. 

Nouns. —The suffixes of the plural are nidr{u), ga{lu), and nga. Thus, 

manasaru, men; tbp-mdr, fathers; dvugalu, fathers; uvdnga, cows; mdddnga, bulls. 
The suffix nga is derived from ngal, and mustjbe compared Avith Gondi ng. 

The usual case suffixes are,— 

Dative, ke, ka, k (compare Kanarese ki). 

Ablative, inde, und, indri, inde (compare Kanarese inda, Tamil inrn, pronounced 
indrn). 

LocatiAT, ulU, olli, bl (compare Kanarese alii). 

The dative is also used as an accusative. This latter case takes the suffixes e, an, 
una and ni. The genitive is identical with the oblique base. 

Examples of the v-arions cases are, ambala mavunna kodihugudd, she gave birth 
to a male child; maun-ka, to the son ; tbp-inde, from a father; Devara, God’s; betas- 
tandta, of the greatness; drdnyat-uUi, in the forest. 
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It -will be seen that the case suffixes mainly agree with Kanarese. The plural, on 
the other hand, and the oblique form more closely agree with Tamil. 

ITumerals. —The numerals are given in the list of words. They are, broadly speak¬ 
ing, the same as in vulgar Tamil. ‘ One ’ is or«, neuter ond. Instead of we also 
find ort as in Kurukh. 

Hand, two, corresponds to Malayalam randu, Tamil irandu. Forms such as arasu, 
king, however, show that Korava has the same difficulty in pronouncing an initial r as 
Tamil. The masculine and feminine form of rand is rander. 

Anja, five, corresponds to Malayalam and vulgar Tamil anju. 


Pronouns. —The following are the personal pronouns,- 


nd, ndnu, I 
nan, me 
nanaka, to me 
nan, nang, my 
ndga, we 
nangala, our 


nl, nlnu, thou 

nm, thee 
ninaka, to thee 
nina, thy 
mga, you 


avu, dvu, he; ava{l), she. 
avan, him ; avalana, her. 
avanka, to him; avala-ka, to her. 
avan, his; avala, her. 
avga, dga, they. 
avgala, dgala, their. 


I ningala, your 

There is only one form of the plural of the first person, just as is also the case in 
Kanarese. The oblique cases of the first person singular are also more closely related 
to Kanarese than to Tamil. Ndga, we; nlga, you, on the other hand, must be compared 
with Tamil we; mngal,You', Coorgi we; ninga,jou. 


Verbs. —The present tense is formed as in Tamil. Compare adikeri, I strike; 
hogdre, I go. The suffix her, gar, is here clearly identical with Tamil kkira, giro. 
Forms such as adikire, I shall strike, still more closely agree with Tamil. 

The past tense is formed by adding the suffixes sa and na, or, in most cases, in the 
same way as in Tamil. Thus, adasd, thou struckest; hbnv,, he went; kudatu, he gave. 
The s-suffix must be compared with the suffix si, chi in GOndi; M in Telugu. Similar 
forms are also used in vulgar Tamil. 

The personal terminations are,— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. €, i 1. 0. 

2. d 2. d{ga). 

3. u, fern, d, neut. dti, chu. 3. d{ga), neut. mu, mo. 


Thus, sdgdre, I die; sendird, thou hast made; igaru, he is; igadu, it is; varddn, 
it comes; kudatd, she gave; ihchamu, they (neuter) were; vahchu, it came, etc. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. The 
first is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and the second a popular tale in 
the so-called KOrchari dialect of Belgaum. The third is the beginning of another 
version of the Parable in the so-caUed Korvi of the same district. Then follows a 
popular tale in the so-called Korvi of the Jamkhandi State, and, lastly, the deposition 
of a witness in the so-called Korvaru of Bijapur. 

A list of Standard Words and Phrases in the so-called Korvi of Belgaum will be 
found below on pp. 646 and ff. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

TAMIL. 

Korava (so-called KorcharI) Dialect. 

Specimen \. 


(District Belgaijm.)’ 


Edo-or manasan-ka rander aml-gunteng inchamu. Avgal-tole san 

A-certain man-to two male-children were. Them-among younger 


govalyu tan topan-ka sonnu, ‘yava, nin jingol-inde nan-ka varra 
son his father-to said, * father, your 'property-in from me-to coming 


pang nan-ka ta.’ Topu avgal-tole tan jingi panchi-kudatu. 

share me-to give' Father them-among his property huving-divided-gave. 


San man tan 
Younger son his 
nal agikilla, 
days had-not-been, 


pang akkondu 
share having-taken 

addantulle avu 
meanwhile he 


dur des-ka 
afar coiintry-to 

lavu kharts 

much expenditure 


6gi lavu 

having-gone many 

^endu tan 
having-done his 


jingi alia kadtotu. Avu hinag ^nd parsale a destole 

property all squandered. Me so having-done after that country-in 

her kharv bugad avan-ka pyadastan vanch. Avu a 

a-mighty famine having-fallen him-to poverty came. Me that 


desa-nt manasa-n daute pani-mene nindru. A manasu avan-ka 

country-of man-of near work-on remained. That man him-to 

matvayi mespikkirku tan kolli-ki amlyotu. Ange lavu pestkasi 

swine to-feed his field-to sent. There much hungry-being 

matvayi tingir-anta pottu sudda tindru varag mettadsi-kondu. Anake 
swine eaten-that husks even having-eaten belly was-filling. But 

avan-ka etar-daut-inde yandu sigakilla. » Inage ravatn dinang 

him-to anybody-near-from anything-even was-obtained-not. Thus a-few days 


osmo, tan parag vati neppagi tan manas-ulli sonnu, ‘ nan 

passed, his former state memory-becoming his mind-in said, ‘ my 

topan-kitak ikkirave eddano pani-mandi-ki varag metti vechch 

father-near living how-many work-people-to belly having-filled more 


sor siganch. Ivate 
food is-obtained. Rere 
topan-daute ogi 
father-near haring-gone 


nan patne 
1 hunger-with 
sonne, “ topa, 
will-say, father. 


sagare. Nan eddu nan 

am-dying. I having-arisen my 

nan devar pap topan pap 

I God-of sin father-of sin 

i T 
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kati-kondire. Nan nin mauvand sondark bag-ilia. Nan-ka 

have-got-tied-to-myself. I your son-as to-be-called worthy-am-not. Me 

or pani-manasan dins sendu nin-dauti vecbcbako.” ’ Hinag sonni 

one work-man-of like having-made of-you-near keep.” ’ So having-said 

ang-inde eddu tan topan-daute varrappor topu durunde 

there-from having-arisen his father-near coming-while father distance-from 

avan-ka patu daya vandu odikit-5gi kalebugadu 

him-to having-seen pity having-come running-having-gone having-embraced 

muddu kudatu. Appor man tan avan-ka sonnu, ‘ topa, nan devar 

a-kiss gave. Then the-son his father-to said, 'father, I God-of 

munne nin mnnne tapp-^ende. Nan ni nin mauvand akki-mana.’ It-ke 

before your before sin-did. Me you your son-as call-do-not.’ This-to 

topu tan pani-mandi-ki sonnu, ‘ nal-nal battenga akkond-vandu nan maun-ka 
father his work-men-to said, ‘ best clothes having-brought my son-to 
odgo, battulle mudar ddgo, kalulle ^arpanga odg5, mugasarka 4ego, 

put-on, finger-in a-Hng put, feet-in shoes put, to-eat prepare, 

nag undu santos agun. Yantk-andake, i nan man sattindu, 
we having-eaten happy let-us-become. Why-if-said, this my son was-dead, 
tirga jiv-toti igaru; tapsikondu-ogindu, ippor ^ikkiru.’ 1 vati kata 

again alive is; lost-gone-was, now is-found' This news having-heard 

allaru santos anaga. 
all happy became. 

Ipporu avan ber mau kollole indu. Avu ud-dautku vandappor 

Now his elder son field-in was. B.e house-near coming-when 

avan-ka pada-padrata kundrita kat-kund-vandu. Avu a pani-mandy-ulle 

him-to singing dancing to-be-heard-came. He that work-men-in 

ortan-ka agasi, ‘ yand nadadid ? ’ andu katu. At-ke avu sonnti, 

one-to having-called, ‘ ichat is-going-on ?' saying inquired. That-to he said, 

‘nin tembi vandiru; “avu naltantle vandu muttinnet-”andu 

* thy brother is-come; "he safe-and-sound having-come has-reached-”saying 

nin topu ber sor ^endiru.’ Ita kata ber mau yarsm-agi 

thy father a-big feast has-made.’ This having-henrd elder son angry-becoming 

ullaka og-iUa, Atk-osare avan topu belike vandu, ‘ ullaka va,’ 

in went-not. For-thaf-reason his father out having-come, ‘ in comef 

andu avan-ka lavu sonni-kondu. At-ke avu tan topan-ke sonnu, ‘nan 

saying him-to much entreated. That-to he his father-to said, ‘J 

ittan vatkal danka nin pani ^endu epporu nin vatu odik-illa. 

so-many years till thy service having-done ever thy word broke-not. 

Anakenu nan nan genern agasi-kondu ber sor sairk-osare 

However I my friends having-gathered-together a-big feast to-make-for 

ni nan-ku epporu. oru myak-kutti sudda kudat-illa. Anake basiver 

thou me-to ever a goat-young even gavest-not. But harlots-of 
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sangati bugad nin ]‘ingi-alla nmlagyot-anta i nin mau 

company-in having-fallen thy property-all thai-has-devoured this thy son 

ud-ka vand sarigine ni avank-osare s6r • ^endira.’ Topu maun-ku 

house-to coming as-soon-as thou him-for a-feast hast-made.' Father son-to 

sonnu, ‘ ni epporu nan-dauti ikkyara. Nan-dauti ikkird-alla ninde, 

said, ^thou always of-me-near art. My-near what-is-all thine-alone. 

^att nin tembi, tirga jiv-tote igaru; tapasikondn-onavu, ^ikknu, and 

Dead your brother, again alive is; lost-went, is-found, saying 

nag santos agardu sarige igadu.’ 

we happy becoming proper is.' 


2 T 2 
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TAMIL. 

K 0 RA.VA f^SO-CALLED KoRCHARI) DiALECT. 

Specimen ii. 


(District Belgaum.) 

A POPULAB STORY. 

Purandar-gad andu sondrada oru uru uttar destulli igadu. 

Purandargad so called one village north country-in is. 

1 urtulli rand-nur vafkal park om penambran syavkarastan 

This village-in two-hundred years ago one Brahman banking 

send-gondu laru kanjistan-inde indu. Avu ravatnana dan-dharm 

having-car ried-on very miserly was. Me in-the-least charitable-acts 

saiyyak-illa. Avan kanjistan udipikkirku-osare Krishna 

yerformed-not. Mis miserliness to-catise-to-abandon-in-order Krishna 

oru pyad penambra-aa song akkondu a syavkar-dauti-ke 

a poor Brdhman-of disguise having-taken that banker-near 

vandu bdigirk attindu. Avu dina udyatle varandu. 

having-come to-beg began. Me daily in-the-morning was-cmning. 

Syavkar ahgandu, ‘ udyal va, nan iman pani-mene igare.’ 
The-banker used-to-say, ‘ to-morrow come, I to-day business-on am.' 

Inagene om vatkal a penambra ud-ka vandu ogandu. 

In-this-ioay one year that Brahman house-to having-come went. 

At-mene syavkar lavu danaj-gondu tan utolli ikkird khotti 

That-on the-ba7iker much being-vexed his house-in existing false 

duddu-duggani ora dina a penambran raunne sorju, ‘ittole 

copper-coins one day that Brdhman-of before having-poured, ‘ this-in 

end bekanadu ondu parikkondu o,’ and sonnu. Atkosare 

whatever wanted-being one having-picked go,' saying said. Thnt-for 

a katt penambra raatendu uttuttu ogi partat 

that crafty Brahman having-refused haoing-left having-gone backyard 

vaslipde a syavkar khulsi dautke vandu, ‘ nan mauntad 

door-from that banker wife-of near having-come, ‘ my son-of 

mufiji saiyyare, yandana dan ta,’ and katii; ava 

thread-ceremony am-performing, some charity give,' so asked; she 
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sonna, ‘nan pangeru, nan tav yandu ilia.’ ‘Nin mukollata 

said, ‘ I woman. my poasestion-in anything is-not.’ ‘ Your nose-in-from 

nat ta, dharm varadn,’ andu sonni a penambra laru 

pearl-ring give, merit comes,' saying having-said that Brahman nmch 

upadr ^endu. Atkosare ava, ‘ nan managu lavu syavkar anakii 

trouble did. Therefore she, *my husband a-great banker being-though 

dan-dharm saiyyamalla. Yandanaku cbintilla, nauanaku dan 

charity performer-not. Whatever-being-thongh care-is-not, as-for-myself charity 
saiyyare,’ andu tilaja-gondu avu tan-ka sonnikond-mate a 

perform' so having-thought-lo-herself he her-to entreated-according-lo that 
penambran-ka tan mukollyata nat kudtota. Avu appore atne 

Brdhman-to her vose-in-from ring guve-away. He forthwith that 

akkondu vandu ade syavkar-dauti i nattu vatte 

having-taken having-come the-same banker-near this nose-ring security 

vechcb-kondu, ‘duddu ta,’ and sonnu. App5ru, -nan kliulsitadu,’ 

having-deposited, 'money give' so asked. Then, ‘my wife's,' 

andu gurat 4iks. 

saying identification was-made-out. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There is a village called Purandargad in the North country. About two-hundred 
years ago, there lived in this village a very miserly Brahman who followed the profes¬ 
sion of a money-lender. He performed no charitable acts whatever. With a view to 
cure him of this vice, Krishna appeared before the rich man for alms in the disguise of 
a poor Brahman. When the Brahman put in his appearance every morning, the rich 
man excused himself saying, ‘ come to-morrow, I am busy to-day.’ The rich man was 
greatly vexed at the frequent visits of the Brahman for one full year, poured out, one 
day, before him all the counterfeit coins he had in his house and asked him to pick one 
out of them. Thereupon the cunning Brahman refused to accept the offer, and having 
made his way through the back door to the rich man’s wife said, ‘ I intend performing 
the sacred thread ceremony of my son and beg of you to favour me with whatever little 
you can.’ At this, she replied, ‘ I am a woman, nothins: is in my possession.’ ‘ Give me 
your nose-ring ; this will bring you merit,’ said the Brahman pertinaciously. ‘ Though 
my husband is a great banker,’ said she to herself, ‘ he never gives alms. I should not, 
however, mind it. As for myself, I am bent upon giving alms.’ So she offered her nose¬ 
ring to the Brahman as desired. He, forthwith, came with it to the banker, offered it 
and asked him to lend money on the security of the ring, when the banker recognized it 
as his wife’s property. 
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TAMIL. 
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Specimen III. 


(District Belgatjm.) 


Ortu-ortu manusuna-ka rander aml-makk indaga. Agal-ulH sana 

A-certain man-to two male-children were. Them-among younger 

mauvu tang-avunk andu, ‘aya mina jinjigiyulli nan-ka varra 

eon his-father-to said, ^father your property-in me-to coming 

pang nan-ka kudu.’ Avu agal-ujli tana jinjigi panchya-kudatu. 

share me-to give.'' Vather them-among his property divided-gave. 

Sana mauvu tana pang akund dur nat-ka hogi lava naj 

Younger son his share taking far country-to going many day 

agall, addantulle ava dund-ulli tana pang phaga-^edu. Ava hinaga 

had-not-been, meanwhile he luxury-in his share wasted. Me so 

^Ma balk a nathai ber kharva bugada avank 

having-made after that country-in mighty famine having-fallen liim-to 

badatana vancbba. Ava a desulli ortu manusun jyati ^akari 

poverty came. Se that country-in one man-of near service 

nindru. 1 manusu avana pandri m^ark tana kolli-ke hachchyottu. Anji 

stood. This man him swine to-feed his field-to sent. There 


pesta kalavalsne pandri tingar-hantata pott suda tindra varaga metats- 

being-hungry being-troubled svAne that-can-eat husk also eating stomach was- 

kundu. Anaka avank yarind yandu ^igalla. Hinaga thode nal bosa, 

filling. But him-to anyone-froin anything was-nol-found. So a-few days passed, 


tana park vati nippagi 
his foi'mer state remembering 


ava tana manas-ulli andu, ‘ nahg avan 
he his mind-in said, 'my father-of 


jyati ikkir eddan tsakari-mand-ki varaga metti hech-agar-addan anna 

near living hoio-many servants-to belly filling so-asdo-exceed food 

^ikkarada. Anaka inji na pesta sagari. Na edda nang avan 

is-found. But here I being-hungry die. I rising my father-of 
jyati bogi ande, “ ava, na divar papa topan papa kati-kunde. 
near going will-say, "father, I God-of sin father-of sin have-got-tied-to-myself 


Na nina mauvu and anisingark agarkill. Nana ortu al-manusuna 

I your son as to-be-called am-not-fit. Me one servant-of 
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hinaga echako.” ’ Xva anjyunde edda tang-avan jyati varvaga, 

like keep” ’ Se thence rising his-father-of near when-coming, 

avu durunde avan pata, kalakala ands oda-hogi kagat-pudasa 

father distance-from him seeing, pity feeling running-going embracing 

mudda-adt-kundu. 

kiss-gave. 
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K0KA.VA (so-called KoRvi) Dialect. 

Specimen IV. 


(JaMKHANDI SxATE.y 


Hinaga 

So 

Agal-ulli 


‘i 


vartu arasu indu. Avanaka anja-ala kulisimara 

one king teas. Him-to Jive-persons toives 

arasu vara-vartini botu, tirigi agalaka katu, 

Them-in king one-one called, and them asked, 

ni yara dayad-inda ungara ? ’ Agal-ulli naleru, 

thou whose mercy-with eatest?' Them-in four, ‘ 

ninna dayad-inda ungara(^/e),’ andaga. Paragondu arasu 


‘ this 
*i 

this 


thy mercy-with 


enjoy, 


•"a*' 

said. 


Afterwards king 


indaga. 
were. 
suku 
happiness 
suku 
happiness 

anja-ala-ulli 

five-persons-in 


sannavala 

botu 

tirigi 

avala katu, ‘ 

i suku ni 

yara 

the-youngest 

called 

and 

her ashed, ‘this happiness thou 

whose 

dayad-inda 

ungara ? ’ Avu 

uttara 

kudata, 

‘ Devara tandida-anta 

i 

mercy-with 

enjoy est ?' She 

answer 

gave. 

‘ God given-so 

this 

suku 

ninaka 

vandida. 

Atra-karanad-inda 

i suku na 

ninna 

happiness 

thee-to 

Came. 

That-reason-for 

this happiness I 

thy 

dayad-inda 

tirigi 

Devara 

dayad-inda 

ungari, 

1 vati katu 

mercy-from 

and 

God's 

mercy-from 

enjoy: 

' This word having-heard 

arasanaka 

sittu 

vanchu. 

Paragondu 

avala 

vada-meni dagini 

tirigi 

king-to 

anger 

came. 

Afterwards 

her 

body-on ornaments 

and 


kovaki parasa-kundu, avala-ka 
clothes having-taken-off, her-to 
berada aranyat-ulli vanda gudisi 
great forest-in one cottage 
radaiita inda. Paragondu 

pregnant was. Afterwards 

kadi-buguda. Arasu i yati 
bare. King this news 


vanda pagana padiki kudutu tirigi 

one old cloth gave and 

katti ayalana oebebu. Appaga avalu 

building her kept. Then she 

aval-e ange ambala marunna 

she-indeed there male child 

katu layu santosa uttu tirigi 

hearing much satisfaction felt and 


avalana botu utoli ecbchti. ‘Ivu muficbi andanaga Devara 


her 

called house-in kept. ‘ She 

before 

said-as 

God’s 

inda 

i suku kbare,’ hinaga 

andu 

tana 

berastanata 

from 

this happiness certainly,’ so 

saying 

his 

greatness-of 

uttu 

Devarada berastana hogalarka 

battanu. 



leaving 

God’s greatness to-praise 

began. 




dayad- 

mercy- 

hyamesi 

pride 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I'here lived a king who had five wives. He called them one by one and asked them 
through whose favour it was that they enjoyed their happiness. The first four answered 
that they enjoyed the happiness through his favour. Afterv ards he called his fifth and 
youngest wife and asked her the same question. She replied that as God had given that 
much glory and happiness to him, and, as she enjoyed the happiness on his account, it 
was both through the favour of God and his favour also that she enjoyed the happiness. 
The king hearing these words was very angry. Afterwards he took off the ornaments 
and the clothes from her body and, giving her an old piece of cloth, sent her away to a 
dreary forest. There he built a cottage and left her there. She was then pregnant and 
afterwards gave birth to a male child. The king was very much delighted to hear the 
news. The king afterwards sent for her and brought her back to the palace. Ihe king 
afterwards admitted the greatness of God and gave up the pride of his greatness and 
began to praise the greatness of God. 
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[ No. 6 ] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

TAMIL. 

Koea-va (so-called Koevaru) Dialect. 

Specimen V. 

(District Bijapue.) 

DEPOSITION OP A WITNESS. 

Hona madat-oli ^indigi jattiri agi rand mdd dina 

Fast month-in ^indagi fair havmg-hecome two three days 

anda-mene ^egat-oli rand tasa podu yerida-mene Rao-sab 

hecoming-after morning-in two hours time rising-after Fdo-Sahib 

mamaladar kacbcherit-oli na inde. Maduraya kulkarni iva appaga 

Mamlatddr office-m 1 was. Mddurdya the-Kulkartii this then 

nbndani kacbcberi bailaka ukkand-indu. Aropi ^aranya ortan-ka 

registration office outside sitting-was. The-acoused Saranya one-to 

bota-kondu vanda. Madurayanaka, ‘ nannu-dasanda nondani kagida 

having-called came. Mddurdya-to, ‘ me-for registration deed 

variraka va,’ anda Saranya bota. Appaga Maduraya tiragi na 

to-write comef saying Saranya called. Then JUddurdya and I 

kacbcberi vottu vanda. Nagala ^ir4ad ^idalingappana utaka hono. 

office having-left came. We Sirsdd Sidalingapjpa-of house-to went. 

Avati na ikyare. Ippaga kotina munne nikkira aropi tiragi avana 

There I live. Now court before standing accused and him 

kuda ortanu randera kuda vanda. Madurayana jevati ukkandu. 


with 

one 

two 

with came. 

Mddurdya near 

he-sat. 

Maduraya 

dast 

varadu. 

Madurayanaka 

yar sondu vara-siranga na 

Mddurdya 

deed 

wrote. 

Mddurdya-to 

who telling to-write-caused I 

katilla. 

Tode 

poda 

Ma-mene 

aropi Saranya iva 

yakare 

heard-not. 

Little 

time 

becoming-after 

accused Saranya this 

area 

sarve-nambara 

mayiti 

attungaraka 

uta uttu 

honu. 


Survey-number mfonnation in-order-to-bring house having-left went. 

A-mCne aropinaka na yeppagu patilla. Aropi honu tusu 

That-after the-accused I ever saw-not. The-accused having-gone little 

yalyatoli varttanu vandu. Madurayanaka, ‘ kagida varimana, kotti kagida 

time-in some-one came. Mddurdya-to, ‘ deed write-not, false deed 

igadu,’ anda sondu. 
isf saying said. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Two or three days after the ^indagi fair last month I was in the ofdce of the ]\Iam- 
latdar about two hours after rising time in the morning. The Kulkarni Maduraya was 
then sitting outside the registration office. The accused Saranya then came after having 
been out to cab. somebody. Saranya said to Maduraya, ‘ come and write a registration 
deed for me.’ Maduraya and I then left the office and came with him to the house of 
Sir^ad Sidalihgappa, where I live. One or two men had come there together with the 
accused now standing in court. He sat near Maduraya who wrote the deed. I did not 
hear who told him what to write. Short time afterwards the accused Saranya went from 
the house in order to ascertain the survey number of the area. Since then I have not 
seen the accused again. Shortly after he had gone away some one came and said to 
Maduraya, ‘ don’t write out this document, it is a forgery.’ 
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IRULA AND KASUVA. 

These dialects are both spoken outside the territory included in the Linguistic 
Survey, and they cannot, therefore, be dealt with in this place. Irula vocabularies have 
been published by Hodgson, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. ii, London, 1880, pp. 105 and £E., 
and in the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol. ii, pp. 193 
and fi. The affiliation of Kasuva is doubtful. 

At the Census of 1891, Kasuva was spoken by 316 persons in the Nilgiri Hills. In 
1901 only 241 speakers were returned. The figures for Irula were as follows:— 

Census, 1891. Census, 1901. 


Cnddapali .......... 32 

North Arcot.......... 1 7 

Salem .......... 8 ... 

Coimbatore .......... 377 106 

Nilgiris . 1,196 819 


Total 


1,614 


932 
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KAIKADT. 

The Kaikadis are a vagrant tribe of mat-makers. They are found in the Bombay 
Presidency, Berar, and the Central Provinces. Their number has been estimated for the 
purposes of this Survey as shown in the table which follows, and which also registers 


the figures returned at the last Census of 1891;— 








Estimated number. 

Census of 1901. 

Bombay Presidency 

• 




7,365 

1,484 

Ahmednagar . 

• • 


• , • 

. 700 


477 

Khandeab 

• 





42 

Nasik . ■ 

• • 



• ••• 


4 

Poona . . 

• • 


• ♦ • 

. 2,300 


438 

Satara . . 

• • 



. 450 


235 

Sholapnr . 

• 


. 

. 3,000 


224 

Belganm . 

• • 


. • . 

. 200 


• • • 

Kolaba 

« • 



. 100 


• •• 

Akalkot 



• • • 

. 


43 

Satara Agency 




. 415 


21 

Southern Maratha Jaghira 


• » 

. 200 


... 

Berar . 

• « 




879 

10,732 

Haiderabad 

. • 


♦ • • 


• t* 

2,380 

Central Provinces (Nimar) 


. 


45 

2 




Total 

- 

8,289 

14,598 


Kaikadi in most respects agrees with vulgar Tamil and will therefore be dealt with 
as a dialect of that form of speech. Like other Tamil dialects, it in several points 
agrees with Kanarese, and it must therefore be derived from an older form when Tamil 
and Kanarese had not as yet been differentiated so much as is the case at the present 
day. 

The dialect is not exactly the same in all districts. It is purest in Sholapnr, from 
where the greatest number of speakers has been returned. In the Satara Agency and in 
Ahmednagar the number of speakers is less, and the influence of the speech of the bulk of 
the population is strongly felt. In Berar the state of affairs is similar. Thus we find 
forms such as gdvds musalld, he said to his father; mulukdt, in the country, in Akola; 
hands, thou wentest, in Biddana, etc. On the whole, however, the local variations are 
comparatively small, and are almost always due to corruption through the influence of 
other forms of speech. It is therefore suflicient to print the specimens received from 
Sholapur as illustrations of the dialect. The beginning of a version of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son received from the Melkapur Taluka, District Buldana, will be added in 
order to show that the dialect of Berar is essentially identical. The beginning of a 
similar version received from Ellichpur will finally be reproduced. It in many respects 
forms the link connecting Kaikadi with the so-called Burgandi. A list of Standard Words 
and Phrases, received from Sholapur, will be found on pp. 646 and ff. below. 

Pronunciatioil. —Long and short vowels are very commonly interchanged ; thus, 
vandu, vdndu, vandu, and vdndu, he came, 0 and u are apparently interchangeable; 
thus, appo and appu, then. 
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The palatals are, at least in Sholapur, pronounced as in Telugu, i.e., as ts, dz, 
respectively, if they are not followed by i, e, or y. 

An Ji olten corresponds to a ^ in ordinary Tamil. Thus, hb, and in Ahmednagar 
even b, go. In Kolaba, however, we find pb. The change of p to h is common in 
Kanarese. 

Final I is dropped as in Eorava and vulgar Tamil. Thus, gbga, sons, but gbglak, to 
the sons. 

Nouns.—The genders are sometimes confounded. In Ellichpur the neuter forms of 
the demonstrative pronouns are apparently always used also for the masculine. 

The suffixes of the plural are and dtig ; thus, gbti, a son; gb-gd, the sons; gb- 
gl-ak, to the sons : khudri, a horse; khudrydng, horses. 

Forms such as urtyd, women, from urti, woman, are Marathi. 

Case suflfixes are added to the base of neuter nouns.- Thus, ut-nli, in the house. 
Occasionally, however, we find the base modified before suflixes as in Tamil. Thus, 
man-t-idi, in the mind, in the specimens received from Aundh. 

The dativeis commonly also used as an accusative. It usually takes the suflfix k or 
ku ; thus, gdun-k, to the father. We sometimes also find an accusative sufiix I in words 
such as klnidril, the horses ; pyendril, swine. 

The genitive sometimes agrees with .the qualified noun in gender, as is also the case 
in Gondi. Thus, ninndu mdrig, thy son; khndrydd khbgir, the horse’s saddle. In Kolaba 
we also meet with fori^_such as ayycm-ata dtle, in the father’s house. Compare the 
Tamil suffix ticjeiya. 

The suffix of the locative is ali, uli, or oli. In Kolaba and Ellichpur we find ale 
used instead. Thus, ut-ali, in the house; kdl-nli, on the feet. 

The case suffixes will, on the whole, be found to agree pretty well with Korava. 

Adjectives. —Adjectives are sometimes inflected. Thus, nalla urdpdy, a good man; 
nallayd urdyd, good men ; nalldd nrfl, a good woman ; nallayd urtyd, good women. 

Numerals. —The numerals are given in the list of words. They are the same as in 
Korava and vulgar Tamil. 

Pronouns. —The personal pronouns have almost the same forms as in Korava. The 
usual forms are as follows;— 

ndn, nd, I. nln, m, thou. j dti, he ; dd, ata, it. 

7idn-k, me, to me. nln-k, to thee. ! dun-k, him; atka, it. 

ndn, nanndd, my. nin, nhindu, ninndd, thy. j dun, his ; dtan, its. 

ndng, we. nlng, you. j dung, neuter ayd they. 

ndngldda, our. ningldd, your. i dungldd, their. 

The form ndng seems to be the exclusive plural, corresponding to Tamil ndngal. 
When the person addressed is included the plural of the first person is ndmb, dative ndm- 
btirk (corresponding to Tamil ndm), in the Sholapur specimens. 

The neuter singular seems to be used as a feminine. Compare nalldd urtl, a good 
woman. There are, however, no instances of a feminine pronoun in the specimens, and 
the verbal suffix of the third person singular feminine is d, which corresponds to Tamil al. 

The interrogative pronouns are ydu, who ? mida, what ? We sometimes also find 
the neuter form edu instead of ydu, who ? The genitive of ydu is yattan, whose ? Ydu 
is occasionally also used as a relative pronoun. 
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Verbs —The personal terminations are as follows:— 

Sing. Plur. 


1. 

e, i, i. 

1. 

b, u. 

2. 

d. 

2. 

dng. 

3 m. 

b, u, u. 

3 m. & f. dng. 

3f. 

d. 

3 n. 

gd. 


3 n. da{du) ; taa {tsu). 

Thus, indlt I was ; 2 indd ; 3 m. indu ; 3 f. indd ; 3 n, hitsa ; plur. 1 indu ; 2 inddng ; 
3 m. and f. inddng ; 3 n. intsgd. A neuter plural inddni, were, is recorded from Eamdrug. 
Compare Tamil. 

The present tense of the verb substantive is igarl, I am; igada, it is; igadgd, they 
(neuter subject) are. In Berar we find kiri, I am, etc., used instead. 

The present tense of finite verbs is formed by adding a suffix dk (gdk) or dr. Thus, 
idddki, I strike; mrdk, it comes; libgdkl (Kolaba pogdre), I go; nikydkd, thou art; 
Eamdrug sdgdri, I die; Kolaba sondi'e, I say; seydrd, he is doing. 

The past tense is formed by means of the same suffixes as in Tamil. Compare 
svandu, he said; nindu, he lived; honu, he went; hatmi, he began; pdtti, he saw; kudato, 
he gave. Forms such as sendutu, he has done; yakpisutu, he spent, are compounds. 
Compare Tamil urren, pronounced xdten, I was. Forms such as hhetiUnd, he met; 
vdutsa, it came; tingdntsgd, (the pigs) ate, should be compared with vulgar Tamil 
forms such as padichchdn, he learned ; padichchadu, it learnt (corresponding to standard 
padittdn, pacUttadu, respectively); dchchu and dchchudu instead of dyirru, it became, it 
was. Asa, it was, in a specimen received from Akola, directly corresponds to vulgar 
Tamil dchchu. 

The form hatnd instead of hatndhg, they began, is probably due to the influence of 
Marathi. 

In Ellichpur we find forms sucli as perns, he said; giidtusu, he gave ; hbsu, he went. 
They appear to contain the suffix tsa or tsu of the third person neuter. Similar forms 
also occur in Burgandi. 

The future apparently corresponds to the Tamil present. Thus, ikarl, I shall be; 
edkirl, I shall arise; klrl, I shall strike ; hbgrl, I shall go. 

For further details the specimens which follow should be consulted. The two first 
ones have been received from Sholapur. They are a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son and a short popular tale. It will be seen that they represent a form of 
speech which very closely agrees with Tamil and especially with Korava. 

The third specimen is the beginning of a version of the Parable forwarded from the 
Melkapur Taluka of District Buldana. It represents the same form of speech, but is 
much more influenced by Aryan languages. It may be taken as a representative of the 
dialect as spoken in Berar. The fourth specimen, the beginning of a version of the 
Parable from Ellichpur, is of a similar kind. In some details it agrees with the so-called 
Bmgandi, which will be separately dealt with below. 

A list of Standard Words and Phrases will be found on pp. 646 and ff.'^It has been 
forwarded from Sholapur. 
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[No. 7.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

TAMIL. 

KaikadI Dialect. 

Specimen I. 

(District Sholapur.) 

Vanda mansan-k randa goga intsga. A randim-ul-au chittyau 

One man-io two sons were. Those Uco-among-being the-yoimger 

tan gaun-k svandu, ‘ gara, nannad pang nan-k ta.' Au 
Us father-to said, ^father, my share me~to give.* He 
atan-chilli gau tan samsarad pang hoti tandu. Mtinni 

that-according father his property-of share having-put gave. Then 

thodya diyas-uli sannau tan adni samsaruna gola ^endundi anik 

Jew daya-in the-yoimger his all property together having-made and 

thur par ur-k konu, anik ange tan samsar udalpana 

far other country-to went, and there his property extravagance 

4endi adni vatola-^endutu. Yappu adni samsar yakpisutu appu 
having-made all wasted-made. When all property had-spent then 
a uruli bhyarradh karru bhuntsa. A rakat-ka aun-k 

that country-in great famine fell. That time-at him-to 

duddad lahau kami bhuntsa. Pharg a uruli yanda 

money-of great scarcity fell. Then that country-in one 

mansan-kitta au naukari nindu. Au aun-k kyalloli phyendril meichirk 

man-near he service stayed. He him field-in swine to-feed 

hachitu. Phyendrya etta tarpal tingantsga atan sudda bhyer 

sent. Swine ichich husk were-eating those even great 

santoshasuli thindi au tan yarga metadsundikiyO, pan attu sudda 

joy-in having-eaten he his belly would-have-filled, but that even 

edu at-ka kudtilla. Au yappu suddi-mini yandu, appo au tan 

anyone him-to gave-not. He when sense-on came, then he his 

manuli svandu, ‘nan gaun padaruli lahau manasgal-kitta thindi 
mind-in said, ‘ my father's service-in many men-near having-eaten 
ulida idddn anna igada. Na parantu phatni sagatiri. Na 

remaining so-much food is. I but starving om-dying. I 

edkire anik na hogi nan gaunk syalri, “ara, na ninnad 

will-arise and I having-gone my father-to icill-say, ^’•father, 1 thy 

va deyarad pap ^endiri. Itan-siyay nii-nau mang svandi atungrik 
and God’s sin have-done. This-from thy son having-said to-take 
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chalke ilia. Atundusk iian-k nin tsakrigadyan chalke tsakri e tsts dd.” ’ 

worthy not. Therefore me thy servants like service heep^' ’ 

Hinang svandi yatstsu pharg tan gatm nerk vandu. An thur 

Thus having-said arose then his father toicards came. B.e far 

ikkya aun gan aun-k patu, anik maya vandi aun nerk 

being his father him saw, and pity haring-come him towards 

odi hogi aun kha 2 :at-k bhundi muka atundu. Mang 

having-run having-gone his neek-to having-fallen kiss took. The-son 

srandu, ‘ ava, na deyarad va ninglad gunha ^endiri, anik atan-munni 

said, ‘father, 1 God-of and you-of sin have-done, and henc/forth 

ninnau mang svandi atungrik yagyi ilia.’ Tai* aun gau tan 

thy son having-said to-take icorthy not' But his father his 

tsakrigadyan svandu, ‘ nalla kvaki atiya aun vadbuli hodgo, aun kaili 

servants-to said, ‘good cloth bring his body-in ptit, his hand-on 

mudur hoti aun kaluli kalad hodgo. Anik nadango, namb 

ring putting his foot-on shoes put. And go, we 

thindi undi anand ^aivango. lu nan mang sattindu, pan 

having-eaten having-drunk joy let-make. This my son had-died, but 

tliirgi jiva vantsa; au kaljindu, pan pbargunda dvarkunu.’ Hana 

again life came; he had-been-lost, but again is-found.' So 

svandi aung anand sairark hatna. 

having-said they joy. to-make began. 

Inta aun bhyer mang kvfilluli indu. An hena-hena ut-kitta 

Now his elder son field-in was. He as house-near 

varark hatnu, bana-bana padrad va adrad aun svaikye varrark 

to-come began, so singing and dancing his ear-to to-come 

batstsa. Au vanda tsakri-gadyank botundi vandi, ‘ida 

began. He one servant-to having-called having-come, ‘this 

midad ? ’ svandi keto. Au flunk svandu ki, ‘ ningala 

ioliat?' having-said asked. He hlm-to said that, ‘your 

tyembi vandiro. Au kbusal vandi gaunk bbetit^no, 

younger-brother has-come. He safe having-come father-to was-met, 

atun-dusk au kbu^ali sendu.’ Ata svaiketi au yarsk-vandu anik 

therefore he feast made.' That having-heard he anger-came and 

ulak bogami-ano. Atun-dusk aun gau valaki vandu anik aun 

inside not-go-would. Therefore his father outside came and his 

vinanti ^endu. Pharg au tan gavank svandu, ‘ pargo, na lahau 

entreaty made. Then he his father-to said, ‘see, I many 

vatkala nin tsakri ^ayake, an na yandru ninna vati vadsilla. Hina 

years thy service do, and I ever thy word broke-not. So 

indi nnnk sobtyan barabar maja sayirk yandru at*kutti sudda tandilla. 

being me-to friends with feast to-make ever kid even gavest-not. 

2 X 
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Pan yan ninnad adni jinganl randik^uli yakpitsno, au nin mang 

But io%o thy all properly harlotry-in squandered, that thy son 

vandi barabar, m aunk kbu^ali ^enda.’ Appog au aunk 

having-come immediately, thou him-to feast madest' Then he him-to 

syandu, ‘ govane, ni ilbbar nan kitta nikyaka. Itun-dusk nan 
said, * son-O, thou always me near livest. This-for my 

kittad adni ninnad igada. lu nin tyembi ^attindu, aunk 

near-being all thine is. This thy younger-hr other had-died, him-to 

jiva vantsa; au kaljindu, au dvarkunu. Atan-dusk nan maja 

life came; he had-heen-lost, he is-found. Therefore I feast 

^ayiyu nambmk khu^al agaya, ada yagyi igada.’ 
should-make us to joy should-become, that proper is' 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


TAMIL. 


KAiKlpi Dialect. 


Specimen II. 

A POPULAE TALE. 


(Disteict Sholapue.) 


Palasgav 
Falasgav 

indu. Aunk 
teas. Eim-to 

Yasavantrao. 
Yasavantrao. 


pera 

name 


svandi 

having-said 

randa goga 
two sons 
Aun 
Eim 


Ange 


nallaya khudryarig 
good horses 


khudri pera 

horse-of name 

A banda 
That carrier 
etstsTita, a 

kept, those 


Khanderao, 

Khanderdo, 

^atta-barka 

dead-ajter 

khudryang 

horses 


van da ur intsa. 

one village teas. 

intsga. Vartan pera 
were. One-of name 

kitta randa 
near tioo 

aniki inivanda khudri 
and other horse-of 

aun kulili talagbar-uli 

his tcife cellar-in 

aun kanke boti 

their sight-to putting 


vanda banda 
There one handy-man 
KhanderaOj aniki inivartan 
Khanderdo, and other-of 
intsga. Vanda 
were. One 


pera Yasavantrao. 
•name Yasavantrao. 
khudryang dhvanksi 
horses concealing 


ilia. 

not. 


Goga 

Boys 


bberka 

hig 


ana-barka gana-ka 

tolahgami aufig 

talaghar 

ughdisnang; 

. appo 

a 

hecoming-on mother-to 

telling-not they 

cellar 

opened. 

then 

those 

khudril 

auhg patang 

Aung svandang 

‘ nang khudri-mini 

khvankyako.’ 

horses 

they saio. 

They said. 

‘ ice 

horses-on 

let-ride.' 

Gam 

sollaka-man. 

mitka-mida ? ‘ 

manasga 

patang 

maje 

nihglak 

Mother 

allowed-not. 

why ?-what ? 

‘ men 

saio 

then 

yon 

iddi 

khudril 

pitstsung-rang.’ 

Goga ada 

kettsaga 

ilia. 

Aurig 

having-heaten horses 

will-take-away ^ 

Boys that 

heeded 

not. 

They 

atan-mini 

kvansahg 

va tafiga^i 

urk 

honahg. 

A 

nallaya 

them-on 

rode 

and sister's 

village-to 

went. 

Those 

good 

khudryani 

r aun metstsun patu; 

app5 aun 

man-uli kharta 

vantsa. 

horses 

their hrother-in-laio saw; 

then his 

mind-in < 

iesire 

came. 


Aunk vatitsa 
Sim-to it-appeared 
a gogalak sarai 
those hoys liquor 

nerk honu aniki 
near went and 


ki, ‘ ivanka khudryang 
that, * these-io horses 
kudpati 

having-caused-to-drink 
svandu, ‘ aunk 


labbis-kudkanala.’ 
to-get-is-not-suitahle' 
gung ^endu. Pharg 

drunk made. Then 

iddi khudryang 


Pharg 


au 

he 


au 

he 


saidf 


' them having-heaten horses 


Then 

raja 
raja 

pitstsundi 

having-taken 

2x2 
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liongn.’ Aun taiig^iki ada tolang-untsa. Appo tang^i aungalak 

go' Their sister-to that known^hecame. Then the-siiter them 

khudri-mini kkvanpisna, ‘ bhungrang,’ indi kbarg atundi randy ark 

horse-on placed, ^ ‘will-fall,' thinking 'rope havivg-taken both 
elsi katna. A khudryang mokla usutang, aya dbavitsa dbavitsa tan 

tight hound. Those horses loose toere-let, they running running his 

urk vantsga, itan-chilli goglad jiva phakpitsga. 

villa ge-to came, this-according boys-of life saved. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a village called Palasgav. There a handy-carrier lived. He had two 
sons, one named Khanderao, and the other called Ya^vantrao. He also possessed two 
good horses, liken ise called Khanderao and Yasvantrao. When he died his wife kept the 
horses in the cellar and did not let the boys see them. When the boys had grown up they 
went and opened the cellar without telling their mother. They then saw the horses and 
wanted to ride on them. The mother did not allow them to, ‘ because,’ said she, ‘ if you 
are seen, the people will kill you and carry off the horses.’ The boys did not heed her 
but rode off to their sister’s. hen their brother-in-law saw those good horses, he coveted 
them and thought, ‘ I cannot leave those horses to them.’ So he got the boys to take 
liquor and get drunk, and then he went to the Kaja and said, ‘ kiU them and take the 
horses.’ Their sister learned about this design. She put them on the horses and tied 
them up with ropes lest they should fall. The horses then were let loose and ran straight 
home. In this way they saved the boys’ life. 
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KaikabI Dialect. 

Specimen III. 

(District Btjlbana.) 

Vanda mansanka railda goga. Chittava sandu ki, ‘ nanna 
One man-to two sons. Thp-younger said that, ^ my 

banga nan-ku ta.’ Gavu randyar-ku panguta kudatii. Cbittavu 

share me-to give.^ The-father hoth-to dividing gave. The-younger 

adnu tanna samsara gola sindu desan-meni yalkitbenu. Angi 

all his property together ' made country-on went. There 

hogi adnu kalaj-gondu. Adnu kalaj-gondu a natoli karava 
having-gone all wasted. All toasted that country-in famine 

bhuntsu. Pharag adachan aga pharag hogi ^kari pidasu. 

fell. Then difficulty becoming after having-gone service joined. 

Kvalloli phendfl kakar yathutu. 

■Tield-in pigs to-tend sent. 
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Vand 

One 


mans6-ku 

man-to 


rand 

two 


sons 


Specimen IV. 

(Disteict Ellichpue.) 

nindintsu. Atul-se chityad band 

were. Them-in-from the-yoiinger son 


bandga 


* ga, nanta jindagani-ta jaii 
'father, mine property-of tohich 


pesus: 
said, 

attn sampada panti gudatusu 

he property dividing gave. 
hadduni jindagani vand jagi 

all property one place 


jindagani nan-ku 
property me-to 


hanik ange tandu 

and there his 

kharobi-ai 

having-spent-having-become 
Annamui atku bhari 

Therefore him-to. great 

vanda manso-gitta nindusu 

one man-near stayed. 


jindagani 

properly 

bosu 
went 


Ph^gu jaras 
Then feio 

jamavandsu, 
collected, 

yakshisutesu. 
wasted. 

a desale 

that cotmtry-in 


dinunga 

days 

thur 

far 


ta.’ Phargu 
give' Then 

cbityad band 
the-younger son 


Pbargu 


bhari 
heavy 

adtsan bhunsu. Apa adu 

difficulty fell. Then he 

Atku adu phendi mbesaku 

Sim he swine to-feed 


thortusu. Apa phendi jaii salta tinnu ata-mhene 


hosu, 
went, 

sadar 
all 

bhunsu. 
fell. 

a desale 

that country-in 

tandu koUule 
his field-in 
varga methadsisu. 


natku 
country-to 

adu 
Then he 

khar 
famine 


sent. Then 

swine which husks eat 

that-on belly was- 

- 

filling. 

ina nanku {sic) 

tavangusu; hakin inna 

seiiji-illa 

gudtusla. 

Phargu 

adu 

so him-to 

it-appeared; and anything 

did-not 

gave-not. 

Then 

he 

sud-mene vansu 

pesus, ‘ na gava ihge 

enna 

tOndor-ga 

balla 

kiru 

sense-on came 

said, ‘•my father loith 

hoio-many 

servants 

many 

are 

atti hakin nan varguke sakke. Nan 

etsi 

na 

gavo 

nere 

to-eat and I 

hunger-with die. I 

having-arisen my 

father 

near 

hogre hakin 

atku pesusu, “ e gava, 

abhay 

samne 

hakin 

nind 

will-go and him-to say, “ 0 father. 

heaven 

against 

and 

thee 


samne papa 
against sin 

tondo-paryani 
servant-like 


^enji. 
I-did. 
ei.” ’ 
keep." * 


Is'indu 

Thy 


band 

son 


ilia 

not 


ipar 

henceforth 


maphak. 

icorthy. 


Nindu 

Thy 
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This is the dialect of another vagrant tribe. It has been returned for the purposes 
of this Survey from Niniar and from the Central India Agency. The following are the 
revised figures:— ” 


Centi-a] Provinces, Nimar 
Central India 


Estimated number. Census of 1901. 
. 10 21 

. 255 652 


Total . 265 673 


Burgandi is closely connected with Kaikadi. It is apparently dying out, and the 
specimens received from the districts are very unsatisfactory. A version of the Parable 
and a short popular tale have been forwarded from Bagli in the Indore Agency and will 
be reproduced below. A list of Standard Words and Phrases was received from the 
same district, but it was too corrupt to be printed. A short specimen was also received 
from Nimar, but did not contain any new forms. The B urgandis of Nimar assert that they 
have immigrated from Khandesh. They also call themselves Kulrangs or Kargands. 

The short remarks on Burgandi grammar which follow are based on the materials 
mentioned abo^, and are given with every reserve. 

Nouns.— There are no traces of different genders in the specimens. The natural 
gender is distinguished by adding Sd, male, and pMt, female. Thus, mind Sd n&y, a 
dog ; mnd phat ndy, a bitch. But the plural and the cases are always formed in the 
same way. The suflBx of the plural is ng; compare Kaikadi. Thus, urdpo, a man; 
urang, men: ghwant, a son ; ghwantang, sons; ndy, a dog ; ndyang, dogs. 

The usual case suffixes are, dative and accusative h ; ablative he and hun ; genitive 
g, ne, and no suffix; locative hd and he. Thus, gdvuh, to the father; uvdpo-hef from a 
man ; uthun, from the house; nine gdv ut-hd, in thy father’s house ; nane hdhdne mdng, 
my uncle’s son ; ur-hd, in the coimtry; ut-he, in the house. 

We occasionally also find accusatives such as ghwant-ang, the son. 

Numerals.— The numerals are the same as in Kaikadi. ‘Nine’ is, however, 
ommad, and ‘ twenty ’ ird. Higher numbers are reckoned in scores. Thus, rand ird pat, 
two times twenty and ten, fifty; aiij ird, five times twenty, hundred. 

Pronouns. —The following are the personal pronouns :— 

I* nl, thou. ad, he. 

nanah, to me. ninah, to thee. attah, to him. 

nane, my. nine, thy. aUie, his. 

nang, we. ning, you. anj, they. 

nangal, nangld, our. ningle, your. asahge, their. 

Other pronouns are to him;yd, who? yatne, whose? ml, what? Compare 
Kaikadi. 

It will be seen that the form ad, he, is the neuter form, corresponding to Tamil 
adu, that. 

Verl)S. The list of words gives the following forms of the present tense of the verbs 
substantive — 


Sing. 1. sire 

2. sird 

3. sir 


Plur. 1. sirii. 
2. siru. 
3- sirii. 
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S is in this verb interchangeable with ch. Thus we also find chir, he is; chiru, they 
are. Such forms correspond to kire, I am, and so forth, in some forms of Kaikadi. The 
personal terminations of the singular are also the same as in that form of speech. In 
the plural there is apparently only one form for all three persons. In the case of finite 
verbs, however, the list of words gives poind, we went; but pdindng, you, or they, went. 

The past tense of the verb substantive is given as ntdis in all persons and numbers. 
The first specimen, however, contains the plural form nlcjisu, they were. 

The present tense of finite verbs is formed much as in Ivaikadi. Thus, nikdke, 
I live ; sdgdike, I die; jpbgdke, I go ; tingdkd let us eat; sit/dkd, let us do ; tingdku, 
they eat. The list of words gives adkyd, instead of adkydk, he strikes. Similarly we also 
find nikkd instead of nikdkd, thou livest. Tlie plural ends in d or d in all persons ; thus, 
pdgdkd, we, you, or they, go. The list of words also gives adkydkdng, you strike. 

Forms such as ning saldne ad siydne, you say that I-do, I obey your order, are 
perhaps imperfects. Compare nd peld adkiydne, I was heating, in the List. I have not 
ventured to correct the original translation. 

The past tense is usually formed by means of one of the suffixes 8 (or ch) and n. 
Thus, adee, I stmck ; ad8d, tbou struckest; adich, he struck ; adclm, we, you, or they, 
struck : pdine, I went ; pdind, thou wentest; pds, he went; pdind, we yent; pdindng, 
you, or they, went. 

Such forms are very common. Thus, senje, I did ; sejd, thou didst; dknd, thou 
madest ; senjd, we did ; tingdsii, they ate; nikdsu, they lived. 

The third person singular always ends in s or ch. Thus, thdruch, he sent; pdtas, 
he saw ; kdras, he ran; enjnskiis, he wasted; vdhch, he came. Is or ns (ds) is some¬ 
times added. Thus, mandisds and mandich, he began; pdsis or pestts, he said ; sejus, he 
did. 

There are several other forms which apparently contain a suffix yd. Thus, vdngydf' 
I drove; vdngm and vdngydtiis, he drove; eleyds, he went; dgeyds, it happened. Forms 
such as elyd nldis, he had gone, lit. gone he-was, seem to point to the conclusion that this 
yo is the suffix of a past participle passive. It is therefore probably borrowed from 
Rajasthani. 

A perfect is runcliir, he has come. It is formed from the conjunctive participle 
vdnch by adding ir, another form of sir, he is. 

The future is apparently formed as in Kaikadi. Thus, acjikrd, thou wilt strike; 
dgare, I shall be ; dgar and dgydgar, he will. be. Meldrisungd, I shall fill, is, in its 
termination, apparently a Rajasthani fOTm. Other forms are khdldke, I shall go ; sarle, 

I shall say ; kodture, I shall give ; pdrdke, I shall throw. I cannot analyse them with 
certainty. 

The pegative particle is a prefixed Id, corresponding to the suffixed illd in Kaikadi. 
Thus, Id pds, he did not go ; Id-dakkd, he did not get. The use of a prefixed Id is prob¬ 
ably due to Aryan influence. I cannot analyse Idrvd fdsai, you did not at any time- 
give. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. I have^ 
corrected them as' best I could, but they are still far from being satisfactory. They 
seem to show that Burgandi is originally a form of Kaikadi. _ It has, however, undergone- 
so many changes that it must be considered as a separate dialect. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


TAMIL. 


BuBGANpi Dialect. 


Specimen I. 


(Indore Agency.) 


p^is, 

sai'l. 


‘ nangla 


Vand urapo rand 

One man{-of) two 

pang-bangar 
our share-wealth 
potatas. Thora nal bharga 
gave. Few clays ajter 

thwar thun ur 
far foreign country 

enpiskus. Adanko a 

squandered. That-in that 


gb-wantang 
sons 
tandur.’ 
give.' 
badnu. 
cdl 


nidisu. 

tcere. 

Pharag 

Then 


Sir 

Younger 


gb-R-ant 

son 


gav 


ghwantak 
son to 


ban gar 


eleybs, 

went. 


father 

aratku sir 

wealth having-collected younger 

afija poina nidis, khota-khalas 
there going 


gava 

father^-to) 

bangar-parig 

wealth-share 


stayed, had-company 


ur 

country 


pyattaney 
gra in-scarcity 


ting 
to-eat 
bhar 
Ug 

a 

that 


tokar na kup la*dakka 

bread and salt not-got 

umpo nidis at-matke pos. 
man was him-to he-went. 

I'liAvant kwalung-ko thoracb. 
son fields-in sent. 


gbwant 

son 

hangar 

wealth 

gbwant 

son 

vand 

one 


S'i 


ageyos. A 
occurred. That 

bina ageyos. A iirko 

so it-happened. That country-in 

A bbar iirdpO petulring mepigal-ke 
That big man sicine grazing-for 
'I’ingal adula kurkasii. Adneko tirigal 
Him-to nobody gave. That-in him-to 


man ageyos, ‘ tane 

ebapar 

jo 

pendriiig 

tiiigasu nane 

varg 

na bi 

mind occurred, ‘corn 

husks 

which 

swine 

ate my 

belly 

I also 

metarisunga.’ Bbare 

asad 

atne 

inanko 

bind sejus, 

‘to 

inje na 

will-fill.' Then sense-coming his 

mind-in 

th us did, 

‘ now 

here I 

pbeskti sagake; 

idan 

nane gav 

utke urdiig 

bargu 

tingdku. 

hunger-with die; so-many 

father's house-in men 

much 

eat. 

Na bi gav-matke 

kbalake 

bina 

sarle, 

“ gav-e, 

davar 

utke 

I also fat her-to 

will-go 

thus 

will-say. 

father-0, 

God’s 

house-in 


sefije. 

I-did. 


nine utke midan 

thy house-in sin 

pbaniya-sairewala siru atko 
worh-doers are them-in 
matke khallas. Gav 


ki-cbave 
or-aUo 
utke 
house-in 
atne 

his father to 
ang-mandisos, ad boras 
pitied, he ran 


gav 


event. Father 
to niongak pecbkus, 
then son embraced. 


Na nine naong la-agrewala. Nine 

/ thy son not-worthy. Thy 

na vand barajgu.” ’ Pos yansane 
I one let-be." ’ He-went having-left 
tbwartun mongak patas; 

far-from the son saw; 

nak-mandisos. 
ts-kiss-began. 


gav 


vfiy 

mouth 


father 

Mong 

The-son 

2 Y 
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sal-mandich. ki, ‘gav-e, davar utke nine utke midan senje. 

io-aay-iegan that, ^father-0, God's home-in thy house-in sin 1-did. 

Nine mong laagrewala.’ Gav phaniya-sairewala-ko pesis, ‘ itgal-ke lalle lalle 
Thy son not-worthy' Father servants-to said, ‘ this-for good good 
bhatung atyango, ittak uriringo; tliini kai-ko madrung thini 

clothes bring, this-to cause-to-put-on ; and hand-on ring and 

kalung-ko machobung uriringo. Thini nahg hadno tihgako anand 

feet-on shoes cause-to-put-on. And we all lel-eat joy 
siyako. Nane mong sato nidis mange vanch.’ Hadno uta maja-sai 

let-make. My son dead was again came' All house merry-to-make 

mandich. 
began. 

Atne mot mong kwal-mele nidis. Aja-gun ellas ut-matke Yanch, 

B.is big son field-in was. There-from came house-near came, 

baja sagetas thini adre sagetas. Vand phaniya-sairewala botas, ad 
music heard and dancing heard. One servant called, he 

vanch-pharag ketas ki, ‘ mere bhai, mi aky5 sir ?' Attak sanch 

coming-after asked that, ‘my brother, what done is?' Him-to he-said 


ki. 

‘nine 

tern lultarike 

vanchir. 

Nine gav 

adgalke 

ret-tokra akyos,’ 


'thy 

brother safely 

come-is. 

Thy father 

him-for 

feast 

gave.' 

Mote 

tern 

yarus-ko vanch 

ut-ko 

la-pos. 

Gav 

utkiin 

valke 

'Big 

brother 

anger-in came 

house-in 

not-went. Father house-from 

outside 

vanoh 

ghwantahg peslk mandich. 

Atne gavak 

mahge 

sal 

mandich, 

came 

son 

to-entreat 

began. 

His father-to 

again 

to-say 

began, 


* idan ratkale phaniya siyane. Nihg salane ad siyane. Nanuk rand at 

‘ so-many years work I-do. You say that J-do. lle-fo one goat 

kuttiya pakko larva tosai madahg-marahg matke khwanch tihgvo 

young even never gavesti?) friends wifh sitting I-should-eat 

tosai. Nine sir mong bahgar pang atkus kontpana enpiskus, apo 

gavest{?). Thy young son wealth share took riotously squandered, then 

ad ranch adgalke lalle tihgred seja.’ Atne gav idan sanch ki, 

he came him-for big feast madest.' His father so-much said that, 

‘ he mong, sada nihg nikka kahg. Jo na-matke sir jo nine 

‘O son, always you are together. What me-with is that thine 

sir. Nine tern elyo nidis, ad mange vahch. Adgalke nahg eta senjo.’ 

is. Thy brother gone was, he again came. Therefore we feast made.' 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

TAMIL. 

BurgandI Dialect. 

Specimen II. 

(Indore Agency.) 

Vand pramaned nidis, vand nidis mar. Ad mar gwadum-kwal-ko 

One Brahman was, one was cow. That cow wheat-field-in 

myas. Huntua vanch pramanM a mark vangyotus gwMum-kwal-kun. 

was-grazing. There come Brahman that cow drove wheat-field-from. 

Mar pesus ke, ‘ pramaned-e, nine gave mita tingane ? ’ Pramaned 

Cow said that, ‘ Brdhman-0, thy father's what did-l-eat ? ’ The-Brdhman 

pesus, ‘ he ma, vangyot.’ ‘ Tara ninak sarap.’ ‘ He ma, tada 

said, ‘0 mother, I-drove'thee.' ^ I-give thee curse' ‘0 mother, give 

to nine khusi.’ Ki, ‘pop, katkhalnede ked.’ Ked agyos. A 

then thy agreeahle.' That, ‘go, condemned ass' Jss became. That 

praman&l kulis nidis j5 pesus, ‘ he mar-e, nane khwarkuhg vahge 

Brahman's wife was who told, ‘ 0 cow, my bowels taking-out 

nine khogat-ko porake. Nane mana ked hina akna ? * Ad mar 

thy neck-on will-throw. My husband ass why modest?' That cow 

mange pesus, ‘nanuk nine manang mishe vahgus ? ’ Pramaned kulis pestis, 

then said, * me thy husband why drove ?' Brahman's wife said, 

‘ abe i kM menso hina agar ? ’ A marug sunch, ‘ ar-ko 

‘ now this ass man how may-become ?' That cow said, ‘ holy-place-in 

orum-khd atyoje; anje menso agyogar.’ Afije menso agyos. 

bathing-for take; there man will-become? There man became. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there lived a Brahman who had a cow. The cow was once graz¬ 
ing in the wheat-field, and the Brahman came and drove it off. Said the cow, ‘ have I 
eaten thy father’s property, O Brahman ? ’ Said the Brahman, ‘ O mother, I drove thee 
away.’ ‘I will curse thee.’ ‘Do as thou likest.’ ‘Go and become an ass.’ So he 
became an ass. 

The Brahman’s wife said, ‘ O cow, I shall tear my intestines out and throw them 
on thy neck. Why didst thou make my husband an ass ?' The cow answered, ‘ why 
did thy husband drive me off ? ’ The Brahman’s wife said, ‘ now, how can he become a 
man? ’ Said the cow, ‘take him to bathe in a holy place, then he will become a man. 
And it so happened. 
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IMalayalam is spoken by about six million people in Soutliern India. 

Malayalam or Malayarma (Malayayma) is usually derived from mala, mountain, and 

dlam, a word derived from dl, to possess. Accordin" to 

Name of the Language. . 

Bishop Caldwell the best translation of the word would be 
* mountain region.’ It accordingly properly applies to the country, and not to the 
language. The first part of the word is identical with MaXe, whence the pepper comes, 
in Cosmos Indicopleustes’ Christian Topography (about 545 A.D.). It also forms the 
first component in the word Malabar, which apparently occurs for the first time in the 
Geography of Edrisi (about A.D. 1150). Compare Maler, the name of another Dravi- 
dian tribe. 


The old Sanskrit name for the Malayalam country was Kerala, which word occurs 
in M alayalam in the forms Keralam, Cheralam, and Cheram. An inhabitant of the 
country is also called Kelan or Kehi, and this word has been compared by Bishop Cald¬ 
well with Pliny’s Kr]po/36^po<;. ‘Kerala’ occurs as early as in the .A4oka inscrijitions 
(third century B.C.). 

The Malayalam language has no separate denomination. The old Aryans did not 
distinguish it from Tamil, and it is only at a relatively modern date that it has branched 
off from that form of speech. 

Malayalam is spoken along the western coast from Kasargodu in the north to 
. .. Trivandrum in the south. The eastern frontier is the 

Area within which spoken. 

western Ghats, and on the west the Malayalam country is 
bounded by the Arabian Sea. It covers the southern part of South Canara, the whole of 
Malabar and Cochin, with numerous settlers in the adjoining parts of Mysore and Xilgiri, 
and, lastly, the greatest part of Travancore. Outside this territory the language is only 
spoken by a few settlers. 

In South Canara Malayalam is bounded by Tulu. In Coorg it meets Kudagu, and 

Linguistic Boundaries. its eastern neighbours are Kanarese and Tamil. 

Like the rest of the literary Dravidian languages Malayalam has two different 

forms, one used in old literature, and the other the collo- 

Dialects* 

quial form of speech. The literary dialect is still more 
closely connected with Tamil than the colloquial language. The principal point of 
difference from Tamil is the greater proportion of Sanskrit loan words. AVhile Tamil 
has the smallest admixture of such foreign elements among all literary Dravidian 
languages, Malayalam is the most Sanskritized of them all, and even admits the con- 
jugational forms of that language. Some productions of educated authors have been 
described as ‘ pure Sanskrit connected or concluded by a few words in Malayalam,’ 
just as we have Bindostani boohs written almost entirely in Persian. 

The colloquial language differs slightly according to locality, but we have no 
information about the existence of definite Malayalam dialects. Yerava has been 
returned as such a form of speech from Coorg, and the figures for that dialect have, 
therefore, been added to those returned for Malayalam. It is, however, possible that 
Yerava is in reality identical with Yerukala, which has been dealt with above as a dia¬ 
lect of Tamil. 
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According to the reports of the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 Malayalam was spoken as 


Number of speakers. a home language in the following districts ;— 

Census of 1891. Census of 1901. 

South Canara ........ 191,696 217,8.56 

Malabar.2,481,974 2,624,263 

Travancore. 2,079,271 2,420,049 

Cochin ......... 641,738 715,847 

Nilgiria ......... 8,775 4,759 

Coorg ......... 11,299 14,039 

Mysore ......... 1,500 3,121 


Total . 5,419.253 5,99^934 


Malayalam was, to a small extent, spoken outside the territory where it is a vernacular. 
The figures given in the Census reports of 1891 and 1901 were as follows ;— 


Andamaus and Nicobars . 






• 

Census of 1891. 

Census of 1901. 

36 

Balucliistan . 







• • • 

o 

Bengal Presidency 






• 


67 

Berar .... 








11 

Bombay Presidency 






• 

• •• 

1,208 

Burma . . . 
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Central Provinces , . 







* • • 

12 

Madras Presidency , 






• 

2,896 

7,267 

North-Western Frontier 








46 

Punjab . . . 






• 


5 

United Provinces . 






• 

,.. 

13 

Hyderabad . 







1,243 

31 





Total 

. 

4,139 

9,022 


Yerava was returned as the dialect of 2,587 and, in 1901,13,175 individuals in Coorg. 
By adding all these figures we arrive at the following total for Malayalam : — 


Spoken at home by 


« 


• 

• t 

Census of 1891. 
5,419,253 

Census of 1901. 
5,999.934 

Spoken abroad by 

« 



• 

• • 

. 4,139 

9,022 

Yerava 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• * 

2,587 

13,175 






Total 

5,425,079 

6,022,131 


According to Dr. Gundert, the history of Malayalam literature commences with the 
.. Ramacharita (13th or 14th centurv). Before that time the lan- 

guage had been used in a few inscriptions. The oldest Mala¬ 
yalam literature imitated Tamil poetry, and not Sanskrit. Later the literary productions 
of the Malayalam country came under the spell of the sacred tongue of Aryan India, and 
the great Sanskrit epics were translated. The classical epoch of Malayalam literature begin 
with Tunjattu Eruttachchhan (17th century) who is said to have introduced the modern 
alphabet. He translated the Mahabharata and some of the Purapas. Towards the end 
of the 18th century we find Kunjan Nambiar, the author of several comedies and songs, 
and perhaps also of some translations from the Sanskrit, such as the Panchatantra, the 
Nalacharita, etc. 
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Malayalam literature further comprises several folk songs and folk tales, the- 
historical work Keraldtpattit some medical works, etc. 

Tipu’s invasion dealt a fatal blow to Malayalam poetry, and in modem times. 
European missionaries and their ’native converts have been the principal supporters of 
the vernacular literature of the Malayalam country. Eor further details the student is 
referred to the works mentioned under authorities below. 

There is no reference to the Malayalam language in old Sanskrit literature. It 

was included in the Drdvicla hhdshd, i.e., Tamil, of Kumarila 
Bhatta, and did not in fact branch off from that language 
till a later period. The oldest mention of Malayalam as a separate form of speech seems 
to be found in Eemao Lopez de Castanheda’s Mistoria do deacohrimento e conquista da 
India. Coimbra, 1551-1561. We here read, Vol. ii, p. 78, ‘A lingua dos Gentios de 
Canara e Malabar.’ See Colonel Yule’s Hobson-Jobaon, under the heading Malabar, where 
another reference is quoted, taken from A de Gouvea’s Jornada do Arcepiscopo de Goa, 
D. Frey Aleixo de Menezea. Coimbra, 1606. 

A Portuguese grammar with a Malayalam vocabulary was published in 1733. See 
the list of authorities given below. Portuguese and Italian missionaries are stated to 
have completed a Malayalam dictionary in 1746, based on materials accumulated in the 
l7tb, perhaps even in the 16th, century. 

The German Jesuit Johann Ernst Hanleden, who died in 1732, is stated by Era 
Paolino to have written a ‘ Malabar ’ grammar, which does not seem to have been 
printed. Other grammars were written by Pater Clemens, Home, 1784, and by Robert 
Drummond, Bombay, 1799, and in 1781 J. Adam CeUarius published some notes on the 
language. Compare below. In modern times several works on the language have been 
published, among which Dr. Gundert’s grammar is facile princepa. This admirable 
book is, however, written in Malayalam, and a scientific grammar of the language in a 
European form of speech is not as yet forthcoming. 

The Malayalam alphabet was described in Clemens Peanius’ Alpbabetum Grando- 
nico-Jilalabaricum Samscrudonicum, Rome, 1772. 

The first printed book in Malayalam seems to have been the Symbolum ApostoU- 
cum, printed in 1713 at an unknown place. Clemens Peanius issued a catechism in 
1772, and specimens of the language were afterwards given by Hervas and others. See 
the list printed below. The Old Testament in Malayalam appeared at Cottayam in 
1839-41. 

The list of authorities which follows is by no means complete. It only registers 
some of the principal works dealing with Malayalam :— 

AUTHOEITIES— 

Syrnholum apostolicum in lingua Malalarica. No place. 1713. 

Grammatica Tortugueza hum vocahulario em Portuyuez e JJalabar, Tranquebar, 1733. 

Clemens Peanids,— Grandonico-Malabaricum Samscrudonicum. Romae, 1772. Contams the 
Lord's piajer in Malaj.alam on p. 90j 
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Clemens Peanius, —Gompendiaria legis explicatio omnibus Ghrislianis scitu neaessaria, Malaharico 
idiomate. Romae, 1772. 

Cellaeius, Jo. Adam, —Bemerkungen uber hie Spraehe, Wissensehaften und Kiinsta der Malabann. Bata- 
vische Verhandelingcn, 1781, Part iii. 

Clemens de Jesd, —Orammatiea Malahara. Romae, 1784. 

He RVAs T Panddeo, Lorenzo,— Vocabulario poliglotto con prolegomeni sopra piit di cl lingue. Ceaena, 

1786. Contains, on p. 163, 63 words in Malayajam. 

„ —Saggio prattiao delle lingue con prolegomeni e una racolta di Orazioni Do- 

minicali in piit di trecento lingue e dialetti. Cesena, 1787. The Lord’s 
Prayer in Malayajam on p. 138 and p. 141. 

Glossarium Gomparativum linguarum totiiis orbis. St. Petersburg, 1787. The Malayajam words con¬ 
tained in this work were vei’y incorrect. They were reprinted, with corrections by Fra Paolino, 
in,— 

Alter, Feanz Gael,— i^er die Samskrdamische Spraehe. Wien, 1794. 

Drummond, Robert,— Grammar of the Malabar Language. Bombay, 1799. 

Adelunq, Johann Christoph, —Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde mit dem Vater TJnser ala 
Sprachprobe in bey nahe fUnfhundert Spraehen und Mundarten. Four volumes. Berlin, 1806- 
1817. Notes on Malayajam, with account of older works, Vol. i, pp. 209 and li.; Yol. iv, pp, 68 
and ff. 

Spring, F., —Outlines of a Grammar of the Malayalim Language, as spoken in the Provinces of North and 
South Malabar and the Kingdoms of Travancore and Gochin. Madras, 1839. 

Peet, Rev. Jos'epu,—A Grammar of the Malayalim Language, dedicated by permission to His Highness 
the Bajah of Travancore. Cottayam, 1841. Second edition, ib., 1860. 

Bailey, Rev. B.,— A Dictionary of High and Golloquial Malayalim and English, dedicated by permission 
to His Highness the Rajah of Travancore. Cottayam, 1846. 

» —A Dictionary, English and Malayalim. Cottayam, 1849. Second edition, ib., 1868, 

Elliott [Elliot], W., —Observations on the Language of the Goands and the identity of many of its terms 
with words now in use in the Telugu, Tamil and Canarese. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xvi. Part ii, 1847, pp. 1140 and fF. Vocabularies on pp. 1144 and ff. 

Hodgson, B. H., —Aborigines of Southern India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. sviii. 
Part i, 1849, pp. 3.50 and £E. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects, 
Vol. ii, London, 1880, pp. 152 and £E. Vocabularies by W. Elliot, On pp. 352 and ff., pp, 154 
and ff., respectively. 

Arbuthnott, A. J.,—JfalayaZam Selections with Translations, Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. 
Cottayam, 1851. 

Lasebon, Rev. E,, —A Dictionary of the Malayalim and English and the English and Malayalim Lan¬ 
guages. Cottayam, 1856. 

Gundeet, H., —A Gatechism of Malayalam Grammar Alangalore, 1860. Third edition revised, re¬ 
arranged, enlarged and translated by L. Garthwaite. Mangalore, 1881. 

John, P., —An Anglo-Malayalam Vocabulary and Phrase Book. Cottayam, 1860. 

First Malayalim Translator. A Course of fifty Lessons, with a Vocabulary. Third edition. Manci-alore 
1867. 

A Vocabulary of English and Malayalim words. Cottayam, 1868. 

Mnlabarico-Latina Grammatica. Cochin, 1868. 

Matthan, Rev. George, —Malayalam Grammar. I have not seen the correct title of this hook, which is 
written ‘ in the language itself’, and was printed in 1868. 

Gundert, Rev. H., —A Grammar of the Malayalam Language. Mangalore, 1868. Witrten in Malayalam. 

Beuttlee, Rev. J. S., —English and Malayalim Text Book (for Natives'). Cottayam, 1869. 

English and Malayalam School Dictionary. Mangalore, 1870. 

Malayalam and English School Dictionary. Mangalore, 1570. 

Campbell, Sir George, —Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874. Malayalam on pp 44 
and ff. 

Gundert, Rev. H., —A Malayalam and English Dictionary. Mangalore, 1872. 

Malayalam and English Vocabulary. Tellicherry, 1877. 

Gotinda Pillay, —History of the Malayalam Language and Literature, in Malayalam. 1881. The title 
has been taken from Mr. Frohnmeyer’s Grammar. 

[SiKEMiEE, W., AND C. Watsa],— A Polyglott Vocabulary, English, Owman, Ganarese, Tulu and Malaya¬ 
lam, containing 1,600 of the most useful words of the Language classified under practical 
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headings and pTinied in paTaldeX colnmns hoth tn the VeTnaculaT and in RoTnan JjetteTs* 
lore, 1880. 

Grame’s Olossary of Words and Phrases relating to the Land Tenures and Land Assessments of Mala¬ 
bar, with notes and etymological headings. (Edited, with a prefatory note, by W. Logan.) 
Madras, 1882. Reprinted in W. Logan, JtfaZa&ar. Madras, 1887. Vol. ii. Appendix 25. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency. Madras, 1885-1893. Passim. 

Feohnmeter, L. J.,— A Progressive Oramniar of the Malayalam Language for Europeans. Mangalore, 
1889. 

Malay alim-Latin-English Dictionary by a discalced Carmelite missionary of the Verapoly archdiocese. 
Verapoly, 1891. 

Panchatantram edited in Malayalam with notes and vocabulary, by L. Qarthwaite. Mangalore, 1897. 

T. K. Krishna Menon, — Notes on Malayalam Literature. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1900, 
pp. 763 and ff. 

There are two alphabets used in writing Alalayalam. The old eharacter, the so- 

called Vatteruttu, is still used hy the Mappillas of 

Written character. ■ • • i i ■ ■ 

North Malabar. A form of this alphabet, the so- 
called KdleruUit, is used for keeping records. The modern Malayalam alphabet is called 
Arya-eruttu, and it was introduced by Tunjattu Eruttachchan in the 17th century. It 
contains signs for all the sounds occurring in Sanskrit, and is, accordingly, much more 
complete than the Tamil character. The large proportion of Sanskrit words in Malaya¬ 
lam made the introduction of such an alphabet necessary. In real Malayalam words, 
however, only those signs are used which also occur in the Tamil alphabet. 

The modern alphabet consists of the following signs:— 

VOWKLS. 

(Sr^ a; a; Si; omo or 1; ^ •«; u; B ru; ^ ru; ntj) e; 

e; a 0 ; «3 o; ein® ei; att. 


CONSONAKTS, 


(ft 

ka ; 

6U 

kha ; 

CO 

S'®/ 


(jha; 

SB 

na ; 

S2J 

cha ; 


chha ; 

St 

y® / 


jlia ; 

6T0) 

na ; 

S 

ta ; 

O 

tha ; 

eVAJ 

da ; 

tu9 

dha ; 

ero 

na ; 

an 

ta ; 

in 

tha ; 

s 

da ; 

CJJ 

dha ; 

m 

na ; 

n_i 

pa ; 

OQ 

pha ; 

enj 

ha ; 

fs 

bJia ; 

a 

ma ; 

CQJ 

ya; 

(V> 

ra ; 

aj 

la ; 

QJ 

va ; 



03 

sa ; 

cai 

sha ; 

CTO 

sa ; 

IlT 

ha ; 



bP 

ra ; 

a. 

la ; 

O 

ra. 
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The forms of the vowels given above are only used as initials. Secondary forms 
are used to denote a vowel which follows a consonant. These secondary signs are as 
follows:— 

a (not marked); d ^ ; i T; ; u 3* or is ; u 2, V3, or cj ; 

ru ; e s> e q ; o a-o ; o (2-o ; ei &€) ; au &-<3. 

Thus, A ha ; az kd ; aT hi; hi; a ku; ^ ku ; kru ; s) a ke; 

QA ke I €)€)A kei ; 6)az ko ; qaz kd; eiAiv kati. 

It is only the signs of u and u that present any difficulty. 

TJ takes the following forms ;— 

0 after k and r ; thus, oa ru. 

2_ after g, chh, j, t, bh, s, and h ; thus, ^ gu ; S tu. 

o after n and n and under all other consonants. Thus, cn nu ; § tu. 

With u are formed ^ hu ; O rw ; ^ nu ; ^ khu, and so on. 

The short a is inherent in every consonant which is not combined with the sign of 
any other vowel. 'I’he absence of every vowel after the consonant is indicated as 
follows,— £i k ; r(h n; sah n; (i r; i>o I. 

Note rot) /; ^ 

When two or more consonants are put together without any intervening vowel they 
are combined into one compound letter or written above each other. Some consonants 
alter their shape when thus combined. The principal cases are as follows 

y becomes ; r ; I \ v when immediately preceded by another 
consonant. When r is the firat of two or more consonants it is written as a short vertical 
stroke above the line. Thus, ^ kya; kra ; ij kla; aj kva ; ^ rkkha. 

Some of the most frequently used compound consonants where the component parts 
have been more or less altered are as follows:— 

cffs) kka ; ©> itga ; sijg nna ; ^ cJicha ; ergu iija ; erum mia; eing nda i 

tta ; m tna ; 15 dda ; mn, 03 nda ; cV) wia ; mj mha, and so forth. 

The numeral figures are as follows:— 

.0 n_ 01, O' <g) ng 2) rT 6 o 

1234667890 

2 z 
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Malayalam prontraciation in most points agrees with Tamil Thus double rr is 

pronounced nr sounds nd, and y is often vulgarly 
Grammar. Substituted for r; hard and soft consonants interchange 

as in Tamil ; final consonants are often doubled before a following vowel, and so forth. 
Compare marram^ i.e., change; ninre, i.e., nindet thy ; mam^ vulgarly tnaya^ 

rain. 

As in Tamil, no word can end in a mute consonant, a very short vowel being added. 
This vowel usually has the form «. In Cochin and among the Syrian Christians this 
sound is more like an a, and in Northern Malayalam it is so short that it is not usually 
written. 

The principal points in which Malayalam differs from Tamil are the absence of 
personal terminations of verbs and the larger amount of Sanskrit loan-words. The first 
attempts in Malayalam poetry were, as has already been remarked, imitations of Tamil. 
The influence of Sanskrit only got the upper hand ‘at a later period, and has especially 
been strong during the last two hundred years. 

Old Malayalam uses personal terminations in the conjv^ation of verbs as in Tamil. 

The following occur :— 

Sing. 1, ; 2, a ; 3 m., an, 3 f., al. 

Plur. 1, om ; 2, {ir) ; 3 m. and f., dr. 

Ihus, cheyyunnen, I do; cheyyunndl, she does, and so forth. The third person 
neuter and the second person plural are rarely used. 

The personal terminations began to be dropped after the thirteenth century, and by 
the-end of the fifteenth century they had gone wholly out of use. Remains are, how¬ 
ever, said to be found on the Laccadives and among the Moplahs of South Canara. 
Compare the remarks on the personal terminations in general, in the introduction to the 
Dravidian Ramily, pp. 294 and ff. 

When the preceding remarks are borne in mind, it is hoped that the short sketch of 
Malayalam grammar which follows wiU enable the student to read and understand the 
Malayalam version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which will be found on pp. 358 
and ff. It has been taken from the text published by tlie Madras Auxiliary Bible 
Society in 1884. A list of Standard Words and Phrases, compiled from Sir George 
Campbell’s Specimens and Mr. Prohnmeyer’s Grammar, will be found on pp. 647 and ff. 

For further details the student is referred to the works quoted under Authorities. 





nam, or nannal. n%. 

nammal, etc. 


; niAnal. 


taftndl, 

tdnnal. 


natntne, nannale, ninne. 


ninnale, tanne. 


tannale. 


enikhu. 


namukku. nannalkku. ninakku, ninfialkku. ianxkku. tannaliku. 


nammu^e. nannalude. ninfe. 


nihnalude, tan(fe),tanude. tahha(lv)^e, 
ninnade. 


Masc. & fern. Neat. 


avante. 


\aeale. \adine. 


avalkku. adinnu. 


I avaliufe. adinfre. 


avarkku. 


avarv4e. 


avekku. 


avayutt*, 


In the same way ivan, 
this ; evan, whicli t — 
Ar, who ? maee. and 
fern., as avar. —Pro¬ 
nominal adjectives 
are d, that; t, this ; e, 
which ? They are 
indeclinable. 
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III.— VEBBS. —There are no personal terminations. 

The suffixes o( the principal parts are, present unnu ; past du and «, future 

The suffix i of the past is used in bases consisting of one long syllable or of two syllables, short or long. Thus, 
akkunnu, 1 make, past akki. The suffix <fit is often changed under the influence of the preceding sounds. It occurs as 
ttu, t(u, jrjr®, ndu, nnu, nnu, and nnu. Verbs which form their present in kkunnu preceded by a palatal vowel (i, J, e. Si 
and ei], take chchu in the past ; thus, adikkitnnu, I strike, past a4ichchu, 

A.—Regular Verbs— 

InfLuitiTe, nalguga, to give ; ehegga or cheyya, to do. Negative, nalgdyga, tkeygdyga. 

Relative participles.—Present nalgunna, cheyyuti'na ; Past lutlgiya, cAeyda ; Future nalgum, cheyyum ; 
Negative nalgdtta, cheyydlla. 

Future Verbal participle. — Nalguvdn, cheyvdn. 

Conjunctive participle.—nafyt, cheyda ; Negative nalgade, cheyydifi' 

Present tense. — nalgunnu, cheyyunnu. 

Past tense. — nalgi, eheydu. 

Future. — nalgum, cheyyum. 

Imperative. —natgu or nalguga, plural nalguvin ; eheyi or eheyga, plural eheyoin. 

The future verbal participle is often used as an infinitive of purpose. It is formed by adding ppdn in verbs which form 
their present in kkunnu. The same verbs add ppin in the plural imperative ; thus, irikkunnu, I stay, irippin, stay ye, 
pdrkkunnu, I dwell, pdrppin, dwell ye. 

A negative tense, formed from the base by adding <i, is seldom used ; e.g. venid, it is not wanted. 


B.—Irregular Verbs— 


Ease. 

1 

Present. 

Past. 

, Future. 

dga, be, become. 

dgunnue 

dyi. 

Sgum, 

p5, to go. 

pdgunnu. 

poyi. 

pogumn 

«d, io come. 

varunnu. 

vannn> 

varum. 


Z7nda, to be, to exist, has a present M«d«. Other tenses are formed by adding dgunnu ; thus, was ; un4dgum, 

will be. 


C. —Auxiliaries. - The negative copula is alia. Ilia, does not exist, is added to the various tenses ; thus, avan 
pdrkkunnilla, he does not live ; nan k<m4u-vann-illa, I have not brought. 

Veiiam, it is wanted, negative ven4d, is added to the base or the infinitive ; thus, var^Snam, you must come ; kdnikk- 
en4d, don’t show. Aruda is used in the same way as ven4d i thus, pog-aruda, you must not go. 

Alum means ‘ please ’ and is added to the conjunctive participle ; thus, poydlum, please go. 

Passive Voice.—Formed by adding pe4uga or pa4uga, to suffer, to the infinitive. Thus, kdna-ppedunnu, is seen ; 
• kdna-ppe{fu, was seen. 

Causative Verbs.—Formed by adding the suflixea <fa, present ttunnu ; i,vi,orppi, present ikkunnu. Thus, iru- 
kkunnu, sits ; iruttunnu, causes to sit; a4ikkunnu, strikes, adippikkunnu, causes to strike. Other causatives are formed 
by hardening the final consonant of intransitive bases. Thus, dgunnu, becomes ; dkkunnu, makes. 
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MALAYlLAM. 

«3aa Qcre^crrB asmsacoTlaBcnrs. tgrccoflrt* ^g^csDCiinti «»®g^<2ooo§, 

CUn^dBOglfOb n^CTHoSe QJ(2rt)6r>|<rTJ 0-1203 '51 (JfDe(T)C22, o^CYYS o-lOerSYTO ; (S»5fl-lCr6o gOJiaflSlCD (3^CU<fl«J 
Qjiferail 61^:^. o^sio cr>3^<a.«nc£yo geirru gg^coiacftni oroAejOLjo grtiaaoa- 

0(5Y5)<fla cQ>a(2)(3o-i9CQr) (®^culffls i^o^s^yacaTl sg^aTl^ fljiarrio cnocr)oanaja3^6)l4ag.aBi^. 

ofliijoo aajejojspl^ CSc«c&io (Si^ GQo3(5r5n<56 Aoloo (ftfitioao eeingocoDi (B»5ajcm ojctw 
gis^n. oQonooao (e<^iciirti GojocoD (QW) csaoaamjnseJ ao_i'5(X>na3rtn<56 onafflimOonag o-iodl- 
6 )S€) 0 er>^ <grg)CQ)cufT6 cSfBoiaor) csiartio orneissggn(B6 o-iarriAag^ (Jacoianti tS'ccjai^, a-irnoHA^ 
«j)l<rT8c<>) QiB^^CQiQ aAOsng (msintio oicqjq crD«02^orr6 ts^ojori (Si^(t£;arn^ (gif5)C53o 

(S»50ja>» aAO^mYsTIgj. (O'sCg-jo^o ery^^Jl aaJi^'IstwrrTli (S^cunri oJOfirrom, o^anrfio (fffsg^arrto 
•■^( 2 ) ^ej1<eo3<i (S^^o arTlorv® (3o3afienfyl<fl«3orY56>^, aoiSmo oilaaojaAOfi*^ mo^^Qa^OAcm, 
6Y5i3rr<) o^^oo'^OQ o^anrio (S>aj^anf6o <!3<i>§s€)Q&i<m So-idcoD (S^acuCScoog, (Srs^ja^ snnorYicro-i^- 
(2/5r5i3§o crTlGonnago o_i3o_io ajxJ^, ornaafio QAnr6 o^cyy® an^1<fioa^§oj3nri (Scoia^oi^^ 

folarrto ^eilceaafxTldiftanRmYmaanCSQjaaei o^arno (sr5)*6fla.6a3CJg.g.e"i®Q,o®crr5n_ioayo. oacrolg 

o^lfOo’loQ (siaoio (Svag^arrio oa§^<2ejc0<a OcaocoH ; (giaajnr6 igfD(n^g_g_(2;^3\. roac*^ 
coiaojaCT) <&e<y^ &(T)2.&fl€itwn3 oasla^onacs'scuanrio efc^nsTuDn* aAsl^jlsl^ ©aoiacn ^jjcnTI^. 
QAni (s^ojQcoo§, (®a^o, aaiJnri or\3J^<3(5t5io§c cnlcjrrioogo o_i3o_io aAi3^, ^oo) cnlarfio aani 
o®cm oTglieaag^gajaai (joa)0^a5Qy,o®orn> oAO&am. o^rrnaao (S«^nr6 nBaoto Q0CYV)OfD3§, 
Qcucoo (22 ej fnaacsj) <e>aail a&se^ojf^ giojaco agg^^nntijaaAtea (223(5nrt)cyo Aaej&^osa 


f5T5) 


aaj(tnoJA|.o^§cin^rrt. cooo ««acn^<sif§)0r3O3l<ee. ^on^anrio 2Ant6 ann^ajonocQ/'lnnma 


<1-^ 

(5)lrtn(2<a. acQnc5^, A06rr33a«n(2a_iocQ;cuon3Ctt»lfl8enf9, AeogAl|Aa{^ aiU::^oJ(2^3,<»®cn9 q_io6«jko}» 
(Bfcojiii (gr§)00fa1^ g^sse^l. 

^T5 

afllono 3(56 (©aojarrio gccYwaAnrit ajcsi;eil(56 (gf^conascrirp, cff(^auojnf6 ojcna aj'^§1(2of>o§^ 
ojo^jojo <2(5T5i(2<i«3ca!i«se^o(2A|, 6aJ3^«6)3rtnfti6 «TOf5T5ia(T> ^afsirgg 

«»fl)crr 5 (©acurri) <eaojOoo3§ euosruwD, ctflantio nr\3(2ar)3sanr6 oolafito cea^ni 

(Saojacio aaMO^(S<wnj33as ■eTlglcoi^aAsef^ Qi1c53maAipl^. (ea(2j^3\o ceacuai QaooJ)^ 
yeaAnryAQjonfA aonq^^n^^ssaa}; o^orTlg (sa;yn4 o^oar^ajonr®, oaoiCJcDog ceaCJojiBBcD^. 
o^rm3ao ( 8 acurT 6 csaajC2a)3§, Asnsaajo ^(a)Q-ic&iQ3CQD arosn^i cnlacTr) (2of\3an<e«3ma^ 
crnarrio oC53 ono^o eJo'^1^(g!a1|j ; o^cDorob n^antio i2jsOT3(m)A|^Q3CQri c9Y5)Cr>o3l(JdBO- 

engcsDcrm 00 "^ inal-eeia^o o^ctfltfle ai (et 5 )§ 1 rr 6 <fi 3§1 coionolgly. (2Qj^a3<2a3§ ^sl cnTlartbo 
g( 5 )ffl 6 csflcrTSAg^srarro ^13 onTlarrio a*fiA cu(TT)C 2 ^ 3 a(/>( 2 «Ba 3 (saoirnoocoTl ojl( 5 jonaAsp]:^ai( 2 ^ 3 ^ 
^cna aaroao aAio^n. (eaC2^3^ csaojorJ tsaojOfOo? o-ioowj^j, d&Wn^ crD ngtQ'^vfo 
j0C2r<iO3§ <SY§)<fi3Cifaaj<2|j3 ; ag)Cn)sei^^^ ciolcjnibogg (©r^Acim. o^cvoot 

^ 3 ^anf 6 o cYVjCeaxisaarrfi Qal^cucnocoilcTOcnr#, caria'lC 2 A a'lonag/ ; ASprngacui C2aJSCB»OJor>fica3l- 
flncrrf j A6»^Al§1cQnalc0ac2i3ro6 mOo csi^aioil^ cY\;(2ra;3(£tO(2iTO6ri3(ir(j^o ®r^<eiCfYd, 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Oru manushyaimu randu makkal 


One man-to 
appanodu, ‘ appa, 
the-fatJier-to, "father, 
ennti parannu, 

having-said said, 
nal kariyum mumbe 
days passing before 
dura desattekku yatra 


two sons 
vastu-kkalil 
goods-in 


und-ay-irtumu. 

having-become-were. 

enikku var-endunna 
me-to coming 


Adil ilayayan 
That-in the-younger 

pangu tar-enam-e,’ 
share give-should* 


avan-um 

he-and 

ilaya 

younger 


mudaline avarkku 
property them-to 

magau sakalavum 
son all 


pagudi-cheydu. Ere 
share-made. Many 

s va rupichchu-kon du 
having-collected-for-himself 


poyi avide dumnadapp-ayi imchchu 

far country-to journey having-gone there bad-conduct-becoming having-lived 
tanre rastu nanavidham akki-kkalannii. Ellara chelayarichcba ^esham a 

his property in-various-ways made-wasted. All spent after that 

desattil kathina kshamam unday-ittu avanuu muttu vannu tudanni. 

eonntry-in severe famine having-become him-to want coming began. 

Eunare avan ^ desattil-e pauranmaril oruttanOdu 

Then he having-gone that country-in-being citizen s-among one-with 

parri'kkondu ay-avan avane tanre nilannalil pannigale meypan 

joining-himself having-become-he him his fields-in 

ayaohcbu. Pannigal tinnunna marappayaru kondu tanre 

eating husk taking his 


sent. Figs 

aran agrahichchu 


he wished 

telifinittu avan 
having-cleared he 
tinnu 

having-eaten 


engilum 
though 

parannu, 
said, 

^eshippikkunn-undu 

saving-are 


ar-um 
anybody 

‘enre 
"my 
nan-6 
I-but 


appanre 
father-of 
visappu 
hunger 


pigs 
vayaru 
belly 
Appol 
Then 
kulikkar 
servants 
nasichcbu-pogunnu. 
perishing-go. 


adukkalekku 

presence-to 


Nan erunirru enre appanre 
1 having-arisen my father's 

svarggattod-um ninnod-um papain cheydu. 
heaven-to-and thee-to-and sin did. 
vilikka-ppeduvan yogyan-alla. Ninre kulikkaril 

to-be-called fit-man-am-not. Thy servants-among 


avannu kodutt-illa 
him-to gave-not. 

etra 

how-many 
kondu 
taking 

poyi avanodu, “ appa, 
going him-to, ""father. 

Ini ninre 
Hereafter thy 

oruttane 
one 


to-feed 

nireppan 

to-fill 

buddhi 

sense 


appam 

bread 


ilan 

I 


magan 


akki-kkoll-enam-e,” ennu parayum.’ Enn-ittu 

having-made-to-take-is-icanted," saying shall-say* Having-said 


ennu 
son saying 

pole enne 
like me 

erunirni 

having-arisen 
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tanre appanre adukkalekku poyi« Avan durattull-appol tanne 

his father’s presence-to went. Se far-bemg-Ume~at indeed 

appan avane kandu karal-alinnu 6di-chchennu avanre karuttil ketti- 

thefather him seeing heart-meWng running-going his neck-on having- 

ppidichchu avane chumbichcliu. Magan avanodu, ‘appa, nan 

attached-seized him kissed. The-son him-to, 'father, 1 

svarggattod'um ninnod-um papam cheydu. Ini ninre magan 

heaven-to-and thee-to-and sin did. Sereafter thy son 

ennn vilikka-ppeduvan yogyan-nm-alla/ ennu parannu. Ennare 

saying to-be-called fit-man-at-all-am-not,’ saying said. But 

appan tanre dasarodu, ‘ vegam mel-ttaram-aya angi kondu- 

the-father his slaves-lo, ‘quickly high-class-being robe having-taken- 

vannu ivane uduppippin, keikku modirav-um kalugalkku cherippu- 

having-come him dress-ye, hand-on ring-and feet-on shoes- 

gal-um idavippin. Nam bhakshiehchu anandikka. I enre magan 

and put-ye. We eating shall-feast. This my son 

maricbcbavan ay-irunnu, tirige uyirttu; kanade poyavan ay- 

dead-man having-become-is, again revived; not-seeing gone-man having- 

irunnu, kandu-kittu-gayum cbeydu-v-allo ? * ennu parannu. Avar anandicbcbu 

become-is, seeing-finding made-is-it-not ? * saying said. They feasting 

tudahhi. 

began. 


Ennal avanre mutta magan vayalil ay-irunnu, ay-avan vannu 

Now his elder son field-in had-been, having-become-he coming 

vittinodu adutt-app5l vadyav-um nritta-gbosbannal-um kettu balya-kkaril 

house-to coming-when music-and dancing-sounds-and hearing servants-among 

oruttane vilicbchu, ‘id-endu?’ ennu cbodichcbu. Avan avanodu parannu, 

one calling, ‘ this-tohat ?' saying asked. He him-to said, 

‘ninre sahodaran vannu ninre appan avane saukbyattode kittiyadu-kondu 

‘thy brother coming thy father him healthy finding-on-acconnt-of 

virunnu karicbcbu.’ AppOl avan kopichchu agam buguvan manass-illannu, 

feast made’ Then he getting-angry house to-enter mind-was-not, 

ennittu appan purattu vannu avanodu apekshichchu. Ennare 


having-said the-father out 

having-come him-with entreated. 

But 

avan avanodu. 

‘ kand.alum. 

itra 

varsbam-ayi 

nan 

ninne 

he him-to, 

‘ see-please. 

so-many 

years-having-become 

I 

thee 

sevikkunnu. Ninre 

kalpana oru 

nal-um 

Ian ghicbcbad-um 

ilia. 

ennal 

serve. Thy 

order one 

day-even 

t ra « sgressing-even 

tcas-not. 

but 


enre channatigalum-ayi anandikk-endadinnu ni orikkal-um 

my friends-with-having-become to-feast-wanted-being-for thou once-even 

enikku or attinkutti tann-itt-illa. Velyamarodu. kudi ninye mudal 
me-to one kid gavest-not. Marlots-icith joining thy property 
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tinnu kalanna i ninre magan vann-apporekko 

eating having-wasted this thy son coming-iohen 

kariclicliiiT-allo ? ’ ennu uttaram okolli. Appol ayan 

madest-is-it-not ?' saying reply spoke. Then he 


avann-ayi 

him-for 

avanodu 

him-to 


virunnu 

feast 

paraniiu, 

said, 


‘ magan-e, ni epp6r-um ennodu kude agviniiuv-allo r ’ enikk-ulladu 

‘ son-0, thoM always me-with together arl-is-it-not ? ' me-to-heing-that 


ellani ninrMu agunim. Ennal i ninre saliodaran marickchavau ay- 

all thine is. Sul this thy brother dead-man had- 

irunnu tirige uyirttu; kanade poyayan ay-iiunnii, kandu-kittiy-irikkayal 

become again revived; not-seeing goer had-heconie, seeing-reaching-heing-because 

nam anandichcku santoshikk-endad-allo r agunnu,’ 

we having-been-merry to-feast-wanted-being-is-it-not ? is.’ 
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Kanarese is the language of the north-western part of the Madras Presidency with 
the adjoining districts. The number of speakers may, roughly, be estimated at ten 
million people. 

The name Kanarese simply means ‘ the language of Kanara.’ Kanara is derived 

from an older form Kannada or Karnada. This latter word 

Name of the Language. ‘ 

is supposed to mean ‘black country from the Dravidian 
words kor, black, and nddu, country. This explanation is due to Dr. Gundert, and 
was adopted by Bishop Caldu’ell as ‘ a term very suitable to denote the “ black cotton 
soil,” as it is called, of the plateau of the Southern Dekhan.’ The Sanskrit form of 
the word, which occurs as early as the sixth century A.D., in Varahamiiiira’s Brihat- 
samhita, is Karnata or Karnataka, which form seems to be Sanskritized from a Prakrit 
Kannada, or Kannata. The word was apparently introduced into Xorth Indian liter¬ 
ature through the Pais'achi Prakrit. It occurs in Sbmadeva’s Kathasaritsagara which is 
based on an old, now apparently lost, work in Pailachi, the Brihatkatha of Gunadhya. 

The term, according to Bishof) Caldwell, was at first a generic denomination of the 
plateau of the Southern Dekhan. He goes on to remark— 

‘ Karnataka has now got into the hands of foreigners, who have given it a new and 
entirely erroneous application. "When the Muhammadans arrived in Southern India 
they found that part of it with which they first became acquainted—the country above 
the Ghauts, including Mysore and part of Telingana—called the Karnataka country. In 
course of time, by a misapplication of terms, they applied the same name, the Karnataka, 
or Carnatic, to designate the country below the Ghauts, as well as that which was 
above. The English have carried the misapplication a step further, and restricted 
the name to the country below the Ghauts, which never had any right to it whatever. 
Hence the Mysore country, which is properly the Carnatic, is no longer called by that 
name by the English ; and what is now geographically termed “ the Carnatic ” is exclu¬ 
sively the country below the Ghauts, on the Coromandel coast, including the whole of 
the Tamil country, and the district of Xellore only in the Telugu country. The word 
Karnataka was further corrupted by the Canarese people themselves into Kannada or 
Kanara, from which the language is styled by the English “ Canarese 

The two forms Karnata and Kannada are both found in Kanarese literature so early 
as about 1200 A.D. Kannadam occurs still earlier, in a Tanjore inscription of the 11th 
century. There does not seem to be any foundation for Bishop Caldwell’s assumption 
that this latter form is a corruption of the former. It seems to be more probable that 
Karnata is the Sanskritized form of a Prakrit Kannada, and that this latter is the older 
one. If it occurred in the original upon which Somadeva’s work is based, it can onlv 
have had the form Kannada or Kannata, and this form must then have existed in the 
first centuries of our era. 


Kanarese is the principal language of Mysore and the adjoining parts of Coimbatore, 


Area withfn which spoken. 


Salem, Anantapur, and Bellary. The frontier line thence 
goes northwards, through the dominions of His Highness the 


Nizam, as far as Bidar, where it turns almost due west on to about the 78th degree, and, 
further, southwards so as to include the south-eastern portion of Jat and Daphlapur. 
Kanarese is Also spoken in the extreme south-east of Satara, in Taluka Tasgaon; to some 
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Dialects. 


extent in the Aundh State of the Satara Agency; and in the South of Belgaum, and, 
further to the west, in Kolhapur almost so far west as the town of Kolhapur. The line 
thence turns southwards following the Ghats to about Honawar, " here it goes down to 
the sea. In Xorth Kanara, Kanarese is the official language all over the district. It is 
the principal language of South Kanara, with the exception of the southernmost corner. 
The frontier line thence coincides with the southern frontier of Mysore. Kanarese dia¬ 
lects are also spoken in the Xilgiris, and the language has, lastly, been brought ])y immi¬ 
grants to Madura and to the Central Provinces. 

Kanarese is bounded on the north and west by Marathi and its dialect Kohkani, on 

Linguistic Boundaries. by Tclugu and Tamil and on the south by Tamil, 

Kodagu, and Tulu. 

The dialectic differences within the Kanarese territory are, to judge from the mate¬ 
rials available, comparatively small. The most important 
dialect is Badaga, spoken in the Xilgiris by the so-called 
Badagas or Burghers. It is a more ancient form than ordinary Kanarese, and in several 
points agrees with the language of old literature. Another Kanarese dialect of the Xil- 
giri Hills is that spoken by the Kurumbas. It does not seem to differ much from ordi¬ 
nary Kanarese. The same, or a similar, tribe is called Kurumvar in Chanda. Their 
dialect shows some traces of the influence of the neighbouring Telngu. Other dialectic 
varieties are apparently unimportant. The pronunciation differs to some extent in 
Bijapur. The dialect of the Golars of the Central Provinces in this respect often agrees 
with the language of Bijapur. In other cases it has preserved old forms, like the 
dialect of the Badagas. 

The bulk of the people whose home-tongue is Kanarese live outside the territory 

included in the Linguistic Survey. The Census reports of 

Number of speakers 1891 and 1901 have, therefore, been consulted in order to 

ascertain the number of speakers. From the various districts of the Bombay Presidency 
estimates have been forwarded for the use of this Survey, as follows 


Kanara .... 






Estimated number. 

240,000 

Census of 1901 

259.244 

Sholapur 






56,000 

51,399 

Akalkot .... 






3S,CO0 

45,427 

Satara .... 






19.000 

14.050 

Satara Agency . 






6,500 

4,246 

Belgaum 






615.000 

648,470 

Kolhapur 






159,000 

153,0.i8 

Southern JIaratha Jaghirs . 






361,500 

374,520 

Dharwar 






861,000 

916,039 

Savrannr .... 






lO.bOO 

11,793 

Bijapur .... 






652.939 

614.458 



Total 



. 3,019,739 

3,092,704 


Kanarese was spoken as a vernacular in the following districts of the Madras 
Presidency and feudatories :— 

Census of 1891. Census of 1901. 


Cuddapah ... ...... 10,617 8.014 

Kurnool 8,.'.32 7,164 

Carried over 19.149 15.178 

’ 3 a2 
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Census of 1891. Census of 1901. 





Brought forward 

19,149 

15,178 

Bellary 

• • 

* 


• • 

. 518,585 

541,274 

Anantspnr 

• • 



• 4 

79,486 

89,190 

N orth Arcot 

• * 




31.483 

29,599 

Salem 

• • 




. 139,414 

153,361 

Coimbatore 

• • 




. 238,114 

260,607 

Nilgiris 

4 • 




14,125 

13,219 

South Ganara 

4 * 




. 213,551 

215,395 

Sandnr 

• 


• 


7,232 

7,098 





Total 

. 1,261,139 

1,324,921 


Kanarese is the principal language of Mysore and is also spoken by many people in 
His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions and in Coorg. By adding the Census figures for 
all these districts we arrive at the following total of people who speak Kanarese within 
the territory where it is a vernacular :— 


Census of 1891. Census of 1901. 

Bombay Presidency . ...... 3,019,739 3,092,704 

Madras Presidency ........ 1,261,139 1,324,921 

Nizam’s Dominions. ....... 1,451,046 1,562,022 

Mysore. 3,655,976 4,044,076 

Coorg. 76,115 76,608 


Total . 9,464,015 l0,100,3W 

Kanarese has been brought by immigrants to other districts of India. In Madura 
the Kanarese element is very strong (104,641 in 1891 and 114,091 in 1901), in other 
districts the language is only spoken by comparatively small numbers of speakers. 
Local estimates, for the use of this Survey, have been forwarded from Nagpur and 
Bhandara. The rest of the figures which follow have been supplied from the Census 
reports. 

The number of speakers of Kanarese in those districts where it cannot be considered 


as the local language were as follows :— 

Census of 1891. Census of 1901. 

Andamans and Nicobars . . . . . . . , ... 282 

Assam .......... ... 3 

Bengal Presidency ........ ... 

Bc'ar . .. 1036 

Bombay Presidency ........ ... 4 g 21 

Burma .......... ... 34 

Central Provinces ....... . 1,810 1 233 

Madras Presidency. 200,;io8 211 401 

Punjab .......... ... 5 

United Provinces ......... ... Igj 

Baroda........... ... 4 g 

Central India ......... 254 


Total . 202,148 219.116 


By adding these figures to those given above we may estimate the number of 
speakers of Kanarese as follows :— 

Census of 1891. Census of 1901. 

Kanarese spoken as a vernacnlar by ..... 9.461,015 10,100,331 
Kanarese spoken abroad by ....... 203,148 219 116 

Total . 9,666,163 10,319,447 
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To this total must, finally, be added the number of speakers of the minor Kanarese 
dialects, as follows :— 

Census of 1S91. Census of 1901. 

Kanarese proper ........ 9,t)66,163 10,319,447 


Badaga ......... 30,056 34,229 

Knramba ......... 10,399 11,371 

Golari ..... .... 3,614 3,468 


GRAND TOTAL . . 9,710,832 10,368,515 

Kanarese literature is known to extend over a considerable period. The oldest 
Literature specimen of Kanarese is, according to Professor Hultzsch, 

contained in a Greek play preserved in a Papyrus of the 
second century A.D. The oldest known works go back to at least the tenth century 
A.D. The origin of Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the Jains, and the 
first literary works are largely influenced by Sanskrit. Three periods are usually dis¬ 
tinguished in Kanarese literature. 

1. Ancient Kanarese, from at least the 10th to the middle of the 13th century. 
The principal productions were scientific works on prosody and grammar, based on 
Sanskrit originals, sectarian works, and poetical works in a highly artificial style. 
This lit(“rature is wTitten in an old dialect Avhich is said to be quite uniform and to show 
an e.\traordinary amount of polish and refinement. It is full of Sanskrit loan-words, 
and ditl'ers from the modern dialect in phonology and inflexional system. The ancient 
dialect was occasionally also used in literary works at a later period, and such productions 
are usually included in the ancient literature. Among the principal authors we may 
mention Pampa, who wrote an Adipurdna (A.D. 911) ; Argala, the autlior of the 
Chandraprahhapurdna (A.D. 1189) and probably also of the LHdvaflprabandha (about 
A.D. 1200); Nagavarman, the author of rhetorical w'orks such as the Kdvydvalokana 
and the Chhandas (about A.D. 1200); the grammarian Kesiraja, whose Sabdamanidar- 

(about A.D. 1225) is the classical Kanarese grammar; Shadakshara, the author 
of the Bdj'isekharavildsa (A.D. 1657), the Vrishabhendravijaya (A.D. 1071), and the 
Sahara sank jravildfia (about A.D. 1680), and others. Almost all the works belonging 
to this period are written in verse. 

2. Mediaeoal Kanarese, from the middle of the 13th to the end of the 15th century. 
The ancient dialect is now changed. The old rules of inflexion and syntax are no longer 
strictly observed, and new forms are introduced. Some of the sounds of the old language 
have become obsolete, and many new Sanskrit words are introduced. The dialect 
continued to be used in several works even after the 15th century. The literature of this 
dialect is mainly contained in the poetry of the Saiva and Lihgayata sects. It is written 
in verse. Among the principal works we may mention Somesvara’s Sataka (about 
A.D. 1300) ; Hhima’s Basavapnrdna (A.D. 1369); Kumaravyasa’s Bhdrata (about A.D. 
150">) ; the Ddsap'das, popular songs by ‘ Krishna’s servants’ (from about A.D. 1530) ; 
Kumaravalmlki’s Rdmdyana (about A.D. 1500) ; Lakshmis'a’s Jaimini-Bltdrata (about 
A.D. 1760), and so forth. 

3. Modi'rn Kanarese. —The literature of the modern dialect of Kanarese can be 
traced back to about the beginning of the 16th century. From that time we find a large 
proportion of V’aishnava poetry, still mainly w'ritten in a dialect which agrees with that 
of the second period. Prose, also, begins to be developed. We find several adaptations 
of Sanskrit prose works such as the Panchatantra, the Vetdlapanohavimsati, etc. The 
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language of the courts of justice and of the ordinary business life is slightly different 
and freely borrows from Marathi and Hiodostani. Abstract, religious, and scientific 
terms are largely borrowed from Sanskrit, and the phonology and the inflexional system 
gradually assumes the modern form. 

A full account of Kanarese literature cannot he given in this place, Kanarese not 
being one of the languages properly falling within the scope of the Linguistic Survey, 
further information will he found in the works by Messrs. Kittel and E’ce, mentioned 
under Authorities, below. 

AUTHOEITIES— 

A.—Eablt Kefeeesces. 

It has already been mentioned that Karnata or Karnataka occurs as the name of 
a southern country in Sanskrit literature. According to Colonel Yule’s Hobson-Jobson 
stib voce Carnatic, the earliest reference is that in Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhitd (sixth 
century A.D.). The mention of the country in Somadeva’s Kathdsciritsdgara (about 
1075 A.D.) is probably due to its being mentioned in bis source, the Prakrit work of 
Gunadhya, which probably goes back to one of the first centuries A.D. Other early 
references to the countrv will be foimd in the Hobson-Jobson under Canara and 
Carnatic. 

The language spoken in the province ‘ Canarim,’ i.e., the plateau above the Ghats, 
is mentioned in G. B. Ramusio’s Belle NaHgationi e Viaggi, Vol. i, p. 330 (Venetia 
1613), in a Portuguese summary of Eastern Kingdoms written about A.D, 1535. 

Fernao Lopez de Castanheda, who went to Goa in 1528 and died in Portugal in 1559, 
wrote a Historia do descobrimento e conquista da India, which appeared at Coimbra 
1551-1561, and is the oldest account of Indian affairs written in modern times. The 
work was reprinted in Lisbon, 1833, and on p. 78 of the second volume of this edition 
we find a remark to the effect that the language of the ‘ Gentoos ’ is ‘ C'anara.’ The 
numerals and 36 words in Kanarese are given on p. 212 of J. F. Fritz’ Orientalischer 
nnd Occident alischer Sprachmeister, Leipzig, 1748. Franz Carl Alter published a 
similar collection of 25 words and the numerals in his TIeber die Samshrdamische 
Sprache, Wien, 1749. Alter’s collection was taken from a comparative vocabularv 
compiled in Eussia. The Spanish Jesuit Lorenzo Hervas y Panduro gives 63 Kanarese 
words in his Vocabulario poliglotto con prolegomeni sopra piii di cl liugne. Cesena, 
1786, pp. 163 and f. A version of the Lord’s Prayer in Kanarese, prepared by the 
Danish missionary Benjamin Schulze, is printed in Johann Christoph A delung’s 
Mithridates Oder allgemeine Sprachenkitiide mit dem Vater Zfns^r als Sprachprobe in 
bey nahe funfhundert Spraehen tmd Mundarten, Vol. i, Berlin, 1806, pp. 215 and f. 

The study of Kanarese was taken up in earnest by the Serampore missionaries. A 
grammar by W, Carey appeared in 1817, and a translation of the New I estament in 
1823. 


B.— General. 

Weigle, — Uber canaresische Sprache und Literatur. Zeitsohrift der Deufcscten Morgenlandischen 
Gesellacliaft, Vol. ii, 1848, pp. 25/ and ff. 

Bibliotheca Garnatica, edited by H. Alogling. Bangalore, 1848-1851. 

Lieder kanaresiicher Sanger. Vbersetzt von E. Mogling. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. xiv, 1860. pp. 502 and ff.. Vol. xvii, 1863, pp. 241 and ff. 
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Hcltzsch, ^.,—Zum Papyrus 413 aus Oxyrhynchus. Hermes, Vol. xxxix, pp. 307 and 

LakshmI^Aj—-E rsies und zweites Eapitel des altkanaresisehen Jeimini Bharata, einer TJberarheitung des 
A^vamedhaparva des MaJidhhdTata- Aus dem Hanaresischeu unigeschriehen, wortlich ubersetzt, 
und mii Erlduterungen versehen von Dr. didgling. Zeitschrijt der Deutschen Morgenlandisohen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. xxiv, 1870, pp. 309 and fE.; Vol. xxv, 1871, pp. 22 and ff.; Vol. xxvii, 1873, 
pp. 364 and ff. 

^Iackenzie, Capt. —On the Rules which govern Kanarese Poetry. Indian Antiquary, Vol. ii, 1873, 
pp. 109 and fE. 

Kittel, Eev. |f., —Old Kanarese Literature. Indian Antiquary, Vol. iv, 1875, pp. 15 and ff. 

,, —Seven Lingayatd Legends. Indian Antiquary, \ ol. iv, 1875, pp. 211 and fE. 

Rice, Lewis, —Early Kannada Authors. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Xew Series, Vol. xv, 
1883, pp. 295 and ff. 

Fleet, J. —A Selection of Kanarese Ballads. Indian Aniiqttarij. Vol. xiv, 1885 pp. 293, and ff.; xv, 
1886, pp. 349 and ft; xvi, 1887, pp. 356 and ff.; xviii, 1889, pp. .553 and ff.; xix, 1890, pp. 413 
and if. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency. Madras, 188.5-1886. Account of the alphabet, 
Vol. ii, pp. 185 and 191 f.; Coornmba vocabulary, Vol. ii, pp. 193 and ff.; Kanarese and 
Badaga vocabularies on pp. 183 and ft. In the volume containing Articles on Geography, 
Ethnology, and History, taken from the first volume, we find a note on the language on p. 50 ; 
the origin of the alphabet on p. 48 ; literature on pp. 57 and f. 

Bibliotheca Garnataka. Pampa Rdmdyana or Ramachandra Charita Purdna of Ndgachandra or Abhinava 
Pampa. An ancient Jaina poem in the Kannada language. Revised edition by B. Lewis Rice, 
Bangalore, 1892. 

Hakmaht Govind Joshi, —Sdmati Sangraha, a Collection of Kanarese Proverbs, Belgaum, 1894. 

C.— Grammars akd Reading Books. 

Caret, Rev. Dr. W., — A Grammar of the Kurnata Language. Serampore, 1817. 

Mckerrell, J.. — A Grammar of the Garnataka Language. Madras, 1820. 

Krishnamacharta, —A Grammar of the Modern Canarese Language. Madras, 1838, Second edition, Man¬ 
galore, 1883. 

Canarese Grammar.—Printed for the Bangalore School Booh Society, at the Wesleyan Mission Press. 
Bangalore, 1841. 
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The alphabet used in ■writing Kanarese is closely related to the Telugu character. 

Another alphabet, the so-called Hala Kannada or 
Written character. Kanarcse, is used in Sanskrit inscriptions in 

the Maratha country and does not concern us in the present connexion. It is suffi¬ 
cient to draw attention to its existence. It has nothing to do with the old dialect 
of Kanarese literature. 

The modern Kanarese alphabet consists of the following signs ;— 




Vowels. 



a ; a ; 

i ; 

^ 2 ; enj « 

; ena u ; 

ado ri / 

ad.® rl; <0 e; 

^ e; 

So (3 ; ^ b ; 

so ai ; 

gj alt. 



Consonants. 



^ ka 

SD kha 

ga 

gha 

20 na 

cha 

^ cha 

&i ja 

djo jha 

'3? ita 

W ta 

^ tha 

^ (la 

^ (Jha 

f*3 na 

^ ta 

^ tha 

2d da 

^ dha 

(d na 

sS pa 

^ pha 

ha 

2)^ bha 

sdo ma 

cdo ya 

^ ra 

ec ra 

^ la 

sd va 

^ m 

3a sha 

sa 

^ ha 


s' la 

ea la 





The letters ri, rl, na, *3? na, so ra, and es la are not used in ordinary 
Kanarese. 

The forms of the rowels given above are those used in the beginning of a word. 
"When subjoined to a consonant the vowels take the following forms :— 


a (not expressed) ; a «>; * ’; » ; « o ; « ^ J ; e ; «« ; 

0 -oJ8; b ; au 

Thus, ^ lea ; =3^ led ; -S- U; kl ; ku; kd ; =3^ kri ; =# ke; 

ke ; ^ kai ; ko ; kb ; kan ; pd ; ^ pu ; fud ; ^'33 mi ; 

^j9 mo ; yd; cOo yi ; dSjs yi; oSj3 yo ; s5) ^ VO, etc. 

The irregular forms are, as 'will be seen from the instances, nearly the same as 
in Telugu. 

When two or more consonants come together without any intervening vowel, they 
are combined in such a way that only the first is written on the line, the other ones 

8 B 
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being subjoined under it. Thus, patna ; tdldu. The subscribed forms 

are usually easily recognizable. A few consonants, however, have a separate form when 
subjoined under another letter, thus:— 


Initial, 

Secondary. 

Initial. 

Secondary. 

^ ta 

_o 

cdo ya 


na 

ciL 

ra 

J 

5^0 ma 


SJ la 

no 



^ m 

3 


Thus, aamasta ; ^^^patni; yugma ; hydge ; prdiyi i 

dhldda. 

CO 

When the first element of a compound letter is ra, the sigu r r is added at the 
end of the compound ; thus, varga. 

The short vowel a is inherent in the initial form of every consonant. It is cut off 
by placing the sign '* on the upper part of the consonant. Thus, w* Jc, ts* p, etc. 

The sign * called visarga, denotes an aspiration. It is only used in Sanskrit words. 
It is transliterated h. 

The sign ®, called anmmra, bindu or sonne, is commonly written instead of the 
class nasals. It is pronounced and transliterated as n before gutturals, as n before 
palatals, as n before cerebrals, as n before dentals, and as m before labials. In other 
cases it is pronounced as an m and has been transliterated m. 

The characters for the numerals are as follows :— 
o -£)<?. 5J>iAa.vrp-o 
1 2 34 667890 

The Kanarese alphabet is strictly phonetical, and the pronunciation of the lano-uat^e 

Pronunciation. therefore calls for only a few remarks. 

The vowels are pronounced in the Continental manner. The short final vowel in 
words such as maravu, a tree, is shorter than an ordinary vowel, not having more than 
about half the ordinary length. In the local dialects short final vowels are often 
interchanged or dropped altogether. 

E and o are pronounced as ye and wo, respectively, at the beginning of a word. 
When the word is closely united with the preceding one, however, the y and w 
are dropped. 

^iand au are only a convenient way of writing ay {ey) and avu {ava). They 
are no proner diphthongs. Ai is pronounced as an ey. ^ 

The Anusvara is written instead of the class nasal before mute consonants. In other 
cases it is pronounced as an »i. 

When the first part of a compound word ends in a vowel the initial hard conso¬ 
nant of the second component is softened. Thus, mara-kdlu, wooden leg, becomes 
mara-gdlu. 
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Old Kanarese and the Badaga dialect have two cerebral sounds which have dis¬ 
appeared in the modern dialect, viz., r and 1. R has been replaced by r and I, and I 
by 1. 

There are no certain traces of the harmonic sequence in Kanarese. The final vowel 
of verbal forms changes, but it is impossible to find any suflBcient reason for the fact. 
Thus, madnttene, I do ; maclenu, I may do. 

The accent rests on the fijst syllable. In compound words a secondary stress is 
put on the first syllable of the second component. 

It is hoped that the short sketch of Kanarese grammar which follows will enable 
the student to understand the forms occurring in the specimens. Kor further particulars 
the works quoted above under Authorities should be consulted. 


8 
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KANAEESE SKELETON GBAMMAB. 

I. —NOUNS.—Gender. —Words signifying gods and male human beings are masculine, those denoting goddesses 
and women are feminine. Other words are neuter. The natural gender may be distinguished by prefixing yjtn ia, male, and 
hennu, female ; thus, gandu husu, boy ; hennu kusu, girl. 

Number. —Masculine and feminine a-bases, and many feminine nouns ending in », i, and e, form their plural by 
adding aru ; nouns of relationship add andiru, other nouns yafu. Thus, sevak-aru, servants ; sM-yaru, women ; app-andint, 
fathers; uru-galu, towns. Note magu, child, plural mahkalu. An honorific plural is formed by adding avaru to the 
genitive singular. Thus, tdyiy-avaru, mother. 

Declension. —There is a slight difference between (1) a-bases, e.g. xsoaia, servant, feminine sSoaialu ; mara, tree; 
(2).-,i,e, and ai-bases, e.g. tande, father ; kuri, sheep ; (3) a-bases, e.g. guru, teacher ; uru, town. 


Sing. 

Nom, 

sevakalyiu). 

sevakalu. 

maravun 

tandeyu. 

kuriyu. 

guruvu. 

uru. 

Acc. 

tevaJcanaiyinu). 

sevakala{nntt). 

! mara{vannu). 

tandeya{nnu). 

kuriya(»nu). 

guruva{nnu). 

uray urannUu 

Dat. 

sevaka(ni)ge. 

sevakalige. 

1 marakke. 

i 

tandege. 

hurige* 

guruvige* 

urige. 

Gen. 

sevaJcana. 

1 

tevakala. 

1 marada, 

1 

tandeya. 

kuriyan 

gttruva, guru- 
vina. 

ura, urincu 

Plur. 

s^mkarn. 

maragalu. 

tandeyandiru. 

kurigalu. 

gurugalu. 

urugalu. 


The plural is regularly inflected ; thus, sevakara, of the servants ; urugalige, to the towns. 

Akka, elder sister; amma, lady, and avva, lady, form their singular by adding nu, and su Ifix andiru in the plural; 
thus, akkanannu, the sister (case of the object); ammandiru, the ladies. 

Postpositions are added to the genitive. Thus, guruv'inda, by the teacher ; Srin-alli, in the town. Osara, in order to; 
inta, than, etc., are added to the dative. 


Adjectives precede the noun they qualify. Comparison is expressed by adding the postpositions than ; alii, 
among, etc., to the compared noun. Thus, avanu nanag-inta dod^avanu, he me-than great; yellar-alli ckikka, all-among 
small, smallest. 


II.—PRONOUNS.—There is only one form of the plural of the personal pronoun of the first person. 



I. j 

I 

Thou. 

He. 

She. 

That. 

i 

Sing. 1 

1 


1 



Nom. 1 

nd{nu). 

ni(uu). 

avaiyiu). 

avalu. 

adu. 

Acc. 

nannaljinu). 

ninna(nnu). 

avana{nnu). 

avoda(nnu). 

adannu. 

Dat. 

nanage. 1 

ninage. 

avanige. 

avaligt. 

adakke. 

Gen. 

nanna. 

ninna^ 

1 

avana. 

avala. 

adara. 

Plnr. 






Nom. 

ndvu* 

1 nivu. 

\ avaru. 

avu(galu). 

Acc. 

namma(nnu). 

nimma(nnu). 

avara{nnu). 

a'V{ugal)annu. 

Dat. 

natnage, 

\ 

nimage, | 

j avarige. 

avugalige, avahke. 

Gen. 

‘ namtna, i 

i i 

nimma. 

avara. 

avugala. 


In the same way tdnu, self (as ndnu, 1}: ivana, this (fern, ivalu, n. idu ); ySaanu, what man P yarn who 
(m. and fern., as avaru) ; ish}aru, so many ; isAtu, so much; numerals; compounds such as mdduvavanu, one who mak 
(fern, md^vavalu, n maduvadu) ; karidu, a black thing, etc. 

dtanu, he; d-ke, she, are regular nouns ; plural dtagalu, dkeyaru. 
yenu, what P acc. yenannu j dat. yetakke ; gen. yetara. 

Adjective pronouns are d, that; i, this; ye, which ? They are not declined. 

III.—VERBS.—Pirst Conjugation.—Verbs ending in u; mSdu, make. 

Infinitives.— Ma^a, mddalu, mddalikke- 

Verbal participles.—Present, mddvtta. Conjunctive, mddi. Negative, midade. 

Relative participles.—Present and Future, mdduva. Past, mdiida. Negative, midada. 
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Nouns of agency and action. —Formed by adding the demoastrative pronoun avcinu,, fern, avalu, n. adu, 
to relative participlea. Thus, mdduv-avanu, he who makes; madid-avalu, she who made ; mddad-avaru, they who do not 
make ; mdduv-adu, the act of making ; madiddu, the act of having made; negative mdiaddu. Mdlona is often used 
instead of maduvadu. 



Present. j 

j Past. 

1 

! 

1st future. ; 

I 

\ 

2 nd future. 

Negative. 

j Imperative. 

Sing. 1. 

mddutlene. 

i madide{nu). 

mdduve{nu). 

! 

j mddiyenu. 

mddeinu). 


mddali. 

2 . 

mddutti(ye). 

madidi. 

mdduxti. \ 

mddiiye). 

made. 


madu. 

3 m. 

mdduttdne. 

mddidainu). 

mdduva{uu). 

, mddiydnu. 

mdda{nu). 

' 


3f. 

mdduttdle. 

mddida}u. 

mdduvalu. 

j mddiydlu. 

1 

mddalu. 



3 n. 

maduUdde, 

mdditu. 

ma(}uvadu. j 

1 

j mdditu. 

mddadu* 

1 

1 

• mddali. 

Plnr. 1. 

mddutteve. 

mddideeii. 

I 

mdduvevu. ' 

mddiyevu. 

mddevu. 

... 

i 

2 . 

mdduttiri. 

tnddidiri- 

maduviru 

1 

mddiri. 

mddari. 


madi{ri). 

1 

3 m. & f. 

mdduttdre. 

tnddidaru. 

mdduvaru, | 

1 

mddiySru- 

mddaru. 

1 

^ mddali. 

3 n. 

mddvitave. 

mddidavu. 

mdduoavu. 

mddiydvu. 

mddavu. 



Present dednite.—occ. Imperfect, md^attiddenu,, ete. Perfect, mddiddhene, tta., or ma^ene ; 
2 mSdi : 3 m. madyane : 3 f. mddydle ; 3 n. mddiyade, etc. 


Second Conjugation.—Verbs ending in «. e, or ai : hare, call. 

Infinitive.— kareyalu, kareyalikke. 

Verbal participles.—Present, kareyutta. Conjunctive, karedu. Negative, kareyade. 

Relative participles.—Present and Future, kareyava. Past, kareda. Negative, kareyada. 

Other forms as in the first conjugation. Thus, kareyuttene, I call; karedenu, I called ; kareyuvenu, I shall call; 
karedenu, I may perhaps call; kareyenu, I do not, did not, or shall not, call. _ 

Causal verbs.— Formed by adding isu to the final consonant of the base ; thus, maditu, cause to make. 

Reflexive verbs.—Formed by adding the verb kollit, to take, to the conjunctive participle ; thus, hanehi-koUutiSre, 
they divide among themselves. 

Passive voice.—Formed by adding the verb padu, to experience, to the verbal noun in lu, the final » being dropped. 
Thus, kareyal-padultene, I am called. __ 

Irregular verbs.— Iru, be exist, becomes iddu in the conjunctive participle, and idda in the past relative participle. 
The past tense is accordingly iddenu (third person singular neuter i(tu), and the second future iddenu, etc. The present 
tMise is iruttene, but also hSne ; 2 hi; 3 m. hdne ; 3 f. hdle ; 3 n. ade, ide ; plural 1 heve ; 2 hiri; 3 hare, n. ave, ive. By 
adding these forms to the conjunctive participle a compound present is formed ; thus, iddhene, I am, etc. No neuter forms 
belong to this present. 

Jgu, become, and hogu, go, form their past relative participles irregularly, dda and hoda, respectively. The past tenses 
are accordingly ddenu (3 sing. n. dyitu) and hodenu (3 sing. n. hoyitu), etc. 

Annu, say, takes arnba or annuva in the present and future relative participle. Accordingly first future annueerta, etc., 


or ambenu, etc. 

About hundred verbs form their conjunctive participle, and accordingly their past relative participle, their past tense, 

, - . • 1__1_ O__ 


Base. 

Couj. part. 

Base. 

1 

Conj. part, j 

Base. 

Conj. part. , 

i 

Base. 

Conj. part. 

anna, say. 

1 

andue 

yelu, arise. 

yeddu. 

kollu, take. 

1 1 

honduv 

baru, come. 

bandu. 

idu, put. 

ittu. 

ion*, see. 

kavidu. 

taru, bring. 

tandu. 

bidu, leave. 

! biifa. 

i, gi^e- 

ittu. 

kurv, sit. 

kutu. 

tinnu, eat. 

tindu. 

bilu, fall. 

\ biddu. 

yennu, say. 

yendu. 

kodu, give. 

kottu. 

nillu, stay. 

nintu. 

sd, die. 

1 sattu. 


Dofectivo ana aU3JJ.lttX0f VOXklOe---- ---,-o 

t - va neg. drada. It is added to the infinitive in lu ; thus, mddal-dpanu, he can do. 

^ BMenu I know, is added to the infinitive in a ; thus, mdda-ballevu, we know to do. The corresponding negative 
• t etc ' and olletiu, I will not, are added to the infinitive in lu. 

it is wanted ; beda, it is not wanted ; bahudu or kuduvadu, it is allowed, neg. bdradu or kudadu, are added to 

tl, ’nfinitive endino’ in a. Thus, mdda-beda, don’t do. 

*' fZnfu there islis indeclinable. It has a relative participle uUa. Tue corresponding negative is ilia, conjunctive 

negation of quality. Thus, adu naunad-alla, that is not mine. But nanage 

kelas-illa, to-me work-is -not, I have no work. ___ 

-Participle3.-Interrogative,-a-,«,3,y«»5. Emphatic, g, «, (even). Subjunctive, re, if ; ri, though, added 

to the past relative participle ; thus, ddare, if it were so, but. 
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KANARESE. 

Specimen I. 


{Madras Aux. B. S., 1867.) 

sJ -S eJ li- o ' m ■& _o o 

esorort, aJdo=g^'fdj, esdSi^ I &?^r!v' 

■ff =<- =<- ej 

s3o^e3 25=3^ 3ior!;dj oioD =s^jsS?^=#jsoj^o, d>^dj5^s=# ^jsciJo, e© doodJTOdf:!)?^ aJdo-S-, 

TT cry li cry 

cdorio^ 3o3V'o^>:aa£2W,?^o I oi03 sSsa sSjed, e de?^dS 

aJd eA)o4J^?^, esdfdj T^jsd^ 3j:^e3a»do^fiddo | er! ^J5^P\, w dS sosJ 

cp fv> 2J =C 

zs6j$oa^j3o:^?do I edpJda sdoarfv'pJj 53o^Q£o?i>)dd=^ sojsejriv^ =ffVo2o?oddo | 

2o^f^ds3a)?^ ^oSriv'j 2coSd5ood dd 2 ojj^> djosSpi^jiV' s^sJe-S- rjniir!, cdjsdjs 

< eJ %) 'uji 

easdart =^J3dSa [ ^ri d3jse?^=#j3o!do, dd do:Scdo sdd d oi35J5>5 s^joS ts^ jsScdos^D?^ dooeJ 

cry ^ oj 

dJ3?^3 woijo, «dd c3a)do ^SsSciiood ?ia!aiojd I o:ido , dd, do^Scdo sojseh 

esd^d, dojSoSo^, ijds5j$^=ff^, Sdjj^dsrahcd^js ?)d, dooodoiojj, djsad ed ; crad^ 

tr 9 

<adjs ?id doddodo =j^dajosj>d oSjs^d.da) ; dd,dj, ^d, =5^jjC)(dodda sosJ.dod djsdo, 

ssdaddodo oido , dd, dodcdo sj^d eJoddj | eddo 's.do, djjdd® dosrar!, edd 

dod ssddd^ esods=5^de*3dWo,, loStOodo, tsdd =j?^dvd do?s5 sSdo , esdddo 

So Q ^ 

dooa W do I wdd doddo S3d?)d, dodoSo^, dddj5^=3^=#, ad;5?d;33P\cdo^, ?)d dooodcdooj, 
d^dd-osSd ^d 1 c3a)do 'sdj^ ^d doddodo ^dorfoa>>d oSoj^d.dso; esd eoo, dodcdoo dd 

9 *^'Oro'=^ e>(, 

cjDded, ^^ds3Dd esoh dodo ssd^d sSoja r^O ; «5dd =^}d eaioddddos, dsddvd 

o O w o(. 

=#ddv'd^ =^^as; dodo sa)odo «5dodddod ; <do3=5^odd, #? dd doddo dd dfSDdd o 

“ <=^ —0 o * 

iB8d 2Jdo-S-cj|^d; ^v^do ^s/s^ddoraddo , d; ssoddo | wd tJdodddeoHjdosprOddo || 


wdd edd 2cd^ doddo SoOJadD 's.d do 

o 


eiddo ejodo, dodd dSioa^dos^Dd 

?sddo 


TOdddjs fsiilJ ddjs wv'odv'S s.j 20 ,ddo, Tf^ddo, s^dedodo ae^sOdddo 

'u c<. CO 2J ®L 

esd?)d, ^d dd^do sOoaQ^ d; dodo ^d dodcdoo tsdddo d d i§8d ^osoad^sdf® 

®N- C 9 -^ ^ oS ^ 

gjdpa dosadni) d I 5^d2jddo =#j»^ddj3odo ^^>v'd sJdsJjss^d 'ad ^o I ?5dd8od tsdd dod 

9 CO a 

j^osdd 20 odo eddd^ 25^a=^o3oddo | ^i'dd «£ddo ^do d dss^d dodd, 'adjs^, <ado 

*0—5 

ddod ?)dd nsd^sDad ^d; oion^ddvra ?)d aosc'Qa;; dd d eSodd dodd 

9 ^ m “ °L 

«5dcdddodd=^ ?)^do ddd oioroddos ^idodoBcdjsddJs =^^d02j | tfdd ?)d 20do=ffdo 

doss/cdod dodd ^^odo£S^ ^ ?id doddo eJoOid, e£d^)d^ed d g|dp 3 dosSda e • ssoddo I 

so <H. -6 9 ' 


tJdaiddo s£o3^d, dodd^, p)^do cdos^ds^os dd dodd 's.a e : dd dsoD ?id zS? 

9 CO °L ^ 




wdoddodjj^d3jd25^=5^ddo ; aiji^’odxS, ^ X)d ddo do dd d^raddo , «§ed sodo-S-csa) d • 

^ ^ ^ < G a a 


Wdo soJsedddDddo , S-S-to^d; «5oddo 

G -dr a 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KANAEESE. 

Specimen !. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

{Madras Aux. B. S., 1867.) 

Obba manusbyanige ibbam makkal-idclaru. Arar-alli chikkavanu tandege, 

One man-to tico sons-toere. Them-in the-yoxmger father-to, 

‘tandeye, asti-y-alli nanage bara-takka palannu nanage kodu,' and-aga 

*Jather-0, property-in me-to to-come-jit share me-to give,' said-then 

badukannu avarige pal-ittanu, Kelavu dinagala mele chikka maganu ella 

living them-to share-put. A-feic of-days after younger son all 

kudisi-kondu dura-desakke homtu alii diindugaran-agi 

having-gathered far-country-to having-gone there spendthrift-having-become 

baduki tanna astiyannu halu-madi-bittanu. Avanu ella vechcha-madida 

having-lived his property ruined-having-made-left. Se all expense-made 

mele a de^ad-alli ghorav-ada bara unt-agi avanu korate-padal- 

after that place-in severe famine having-arisen he in-ioant-to-fall- 

arambhisidanu. Aga hogi a de^asthar-alli obbanannu bondi-kondanu, 

began. Then having-gone those inhabit ant s-in one joined. 

Ivanu avanannu bandigalannu meyisuvadakke tanna bolagalige kalubisidanu. 

This-one him swine to-feed his-oivn fields-to sent. 

Hig-iral-agi handigalu tinnuva bindi-y-inda tanna botte tumbisi-kolla 

Thus-becoming pigs eating oil-cahes-from his-own belly to-fill-for-himself 

apeksbisid-aga yarn avanige kodal-illa. Aga tepparisi-kondu, ‘ nanna 

desired-then any-one him-to gave-not. Then having-come-to-his-senses, Any 
tandeya battara esbto mandi kuliyavarige tumba rotti untu; adare 

of-father near how-many persons servants-to full bread is; but 

nanu ba4ivey-inda sayuttene Nanu eddu nanna tandeya balige 

I hunger-from die. 1 having-arisen my of-father near 

bogi avanige, “ tandeye, paralOkakke virodbav-agi-y-u ninna 

having-gone him-to, ‘‘father-0, Seaven-to contrary-having-become-and of-thee 

munde-y-u papa mad-iddbene. iN'ami innu ninna magan-eadu kareyal- 

before-and sin having-done-am. I still thy son-having-said to-be- 

pada yogyan-alla. Xannannu ninna kuliyavar-alli obban-ante madu,” 
called fit-man-am-not. Me thy servants-in one-like make," 
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annuven’-endu heli eddu tanna tandeya baligfr 

I-toill-say'-having-said having-spohen having-arisen Ms-own of-father near 

bandanu. Avanii innu durad-all-iruv-aga avana tande ayanannu nodi 

came. Se yet distance-at-was-then his father him having-seen 

aatahkarana-pattu odi-bandu avana koraUna mele biddu 

having-pitied having-run-having-come his of-neck on having-fallen 
avanannu mudd-ittanu. Adare maganu avanige, ‘ tandeye, Paralokakke 

him kissed. But the-son him-to, ' father-0, Heaven-to 


virodliav-agi-y-u ninna munde-y-u papa-mad-iddbene. Nanu 

contrary-having-become-also of-thee before-also sin-having-done-I-am. 1 

innu ninna magan-endu kareyal-pada yogyan-alla,’ annalu tandeyu 

• still thy son-having-said called-to-be fit-man-am-not' said-when the-father 

tanna dasarige, ‘ sreshthav-ada angi tandu avanige hoddisiri; 

his-own servants-to, ^best-being robe having-brought him-to put-on; 

avana kaige ungaravann-u padagalige keragalann-ii kodiri; mattu undu 


his hand-to ring-also feet-to shoes-also give; and having-eaten 
ananda-paduva; yak-andare i nanna maganu sattavan-ag-iddu, 
merry-let-us-be; why-if-you-say this my son dead-man-having-become, 
tirigi baduk-iddhane; kaledu hodavan-ag-iddu, sikk-iddbane,’ andanu. 

again alive-is; lost gone-man-having-become, found-is,' said. 

Aga ananda-padal-arambbisidaru. 

Then merry-to-become-they-began. 

Adare avana bire maganu bolad-alli iddanu. Avanu bandu manege 

But his elder son field-in was. He having-come house-to 

samipisuv-aga, ganavann-u natyavann-u keli, alugabalb obbanannu 

approaching-when, singing-also dancing-also having-heard, servants-in one 

karedu, ‘ad-en?’- endu vicbarisidanu. Avanu avanige, 

having-called, ‘ that-what? having-said asked. Se him-to, 

‘ninna tammanu band-iddbane, mattu ninna tandeyu ayanannu 

'thy yoiinger-brother having-come-is, and thy father him 
svastbav-agi tirigi bondida-karana autana madis-iddhane.’ 

healthy-having-become again obtained-because feast having-caused-to-be-made-is' 
Agal-avanu kopa-gondu olage baral-ollade iddanu. Adadarinda 

Then-he anger-having-taken inside to-come-not-willing was. Therefore 

avana tande borage bandu avanannu bedi-kondanu. Adare avanu 

his father outside having-come him entreated. But he 

pratyuttarav-agi tandege, ‘igo, ishtu varusba ninage dasan-ag- 

reply-as father-to, 'lo, so-many years thee-to servant-having-become- 
iddbene; end-adaru ninna ajne miral-illa. Adagyu nanna snebitara 

I-am; once-even thy order transgressed-not. Yet my of-friends 


I 
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sangada ananda-paduvadakke ninu nanage end-adaru adu-mariy-adaru kodal-illa. 
with merry-to-hecome thou me-to once-even goat-young-even gavest-not. 

Adare Tiinna badukannu suleyara sangada tindu-bitta i ninna maganu 

£ut thy living harlots with having-eaten-who-left this thy son 

band-aga avanigoskara autana madis-iddhi,’ andanu. Agal-avanu 

came-when him-for a-feast having-caused-to-he-made-art' he-said. Then-he 

aranige, ‘magan-e, ninu yavagalu nanna sangada iddhi; nannad-ella ninnade. 

him-to, 'son-Ot thou always of-me with art; mine-all thine-only. 


Adare ananda-santbsha-pada-bek-ag-ittu; 

But joy-merriment-to-feel-necessary-having-become-icas; 
ninna tammanu sattavan-ag-iddu, tirigi 

thy young er-hr other dead-man-having-hecome, again 

hodavan-ag-iddu, ^ikk-iddhane,’ andanu. 

gone-man-having-hecome, found-is,' said. 


yak-andare, i 

why-if-you-say, this 

baduk-iddbane; kaledu 
alive-is ; lost 
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KANARESE. 

Specimen II. 

A POPULAR TALE. 


<3120 aSaaerJiS d do 

ej ' _a o 


(District Bblgatjm.) 
esddS 2o20 aasacdoS 83a dorf 

po 8J m a 


adfwd 8^ee;^ l-S- I esddo, =#}Cdo£) d=# jsoz^ sssido oiddcSodod^rt esdo.sa fS, oissa, 

■& A. V <n A.-J> 

<5ado <5as^do, ddrt ad«id | 

ed=# oiddcScdosido esdo aia oidaa^, rfdrt l-S- do So^rt cdoa^ esdo.iS ^ | ddort 

l^do 2o^r^ «5?j^ I csas^ 's.as^doa ^oaa aSos^dododdo | wddQod «3a2f5 esqSsoa =#^do 

<s^8J. d sJaSdoa aOdod d 1 
eJ —s ' 

«sddo, V 8 ^ 95 ; ddo «sdo,3i> {5, aaanadd ddrt soado^o das^o SJdrt cdoa^f 
< •i' «<.—0 •& 

^^oadsS^s'o I «5d^ oiddjSododdo «5do,3a so'/ edo =tfosa83ea I 
■i A.—0 V 

tydo^?3 ©dSaJ^doa de;, doood=# aoos^dodd.dS 85e8;d cdowdoaddo adodo=s^od 

■& Wpo . _o 

?tf=ffare^ Idacdoddo =5'd=#oaodo «5dd sSd adiS sjoddo | esdddo d«'9?a sijes; ddo 

doa^aj>§cdod^d «£d^2^d, d/cdod^, da>^ aJso/ doaad^ | dos^aj^Scdo- 

ddo eA)^d 8fo5^d^^dodd—-dsd oJi^ =#J^=# 2 ;d doaad^ «sod cdoa^ «sdo S ^ | fsado 

^e;d doaaddo «5od ®da | a^do Sd dosod da5;o ddd =# 09 ?J d d siadoa ?>d 
eo < < eo o oL 

dossod da8;on3doJar?o>S c5 do U 

—s a 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KANARESE. 

Specimen ||. 

A POPULAR TALE. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

(Distsict Belgaum.) 

Ibbaru hadikararu kudi hogutt-iddaru. Avar-alli obbanige 

Tu:o travellers being-together going-were. Them-among one-to 

hadiyalli bidd-iruva hanada chilavu ^ikkitu. Adannu kaiyalli 

way-in having-fallen-being money-of purse was-found. That hand-in 

takkondu avanu eradaneyavanige anntittane, ‘ ela, idu nodu, nanage hanada 
taking he the-second-to saySf ‘ O, this look, me-to money-of 
chilaTU likkitu.’ 
purse was-found’ 

Adakke eradaneyavanu annuttane, ‘ elo, nanage §ikkitu hige yake 
Thereto the-second says, * 0, me-to it-was-found so why 
annutti ? namage ^ikkitu, blge annu. Navu ibbaru kudi 

thou-sayest? us-to it-was-found, so say. We two being-together 

hoguvayaru. Adadarinda labha athava kedu ibbara paligu 

goers. Therefore gain or loss of-two share-to-indeed 

baruttade.’ Adannu keli ohila sikkaranu annuttane, ‘ hagadare nanage 

comes' That hearing purse finder says, ‘ if-so-be me-to 

sikka odiyeya palu ninage yake kocla-beku ? ’ Adakke 

which-ioas-found thivg-of share you-to tchy to-give-is-vecessary ?' To-it 
eiaclaneyayanu annuttane, ‘ollMu koda-beda.’ 
the-other says, ‘ very-well do-not-give.' 

A-mele ayar-ibbaru syalpa mundakke hoguy-asbtaralli cbilada 

Thereafter they-both a-little forward going-meantime purse-of 

yajamananu hudukutta sarkari ^ipayarannu kara-kondu ayara benna-hatti 

owner searching government sepoys bringing their following 

bandanu. Ayarannu nodi cMla ^ikkayanu sobatiyayanige annuttane, 

came. Them seeing purse finder companion-to says, 

‘geleyane, nayu babala ketta kelasa madideyu.’ Adakke sobatiyavanu 

*friend, ice much bad work did* Thereto companion 


8 - 2 
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uttara-kottadd-en-aiidare, ‘iga, “navu ketta kelasa madidevu,” anta yake 

■answer-given-vohat ?-if-8aid, * now, “we had work did,'* so why 

annutti? “n^u kette kelasa madidenu,” anta annu. Ninu ninna sukhada 

sayest? “I bad work did,** so say. Thou thy luck~of 

palu nanage kottiddare nand ninna duhkhada palugaran-agutt-iddenu.’ 
share me-io if-given I-too thy mishap-of would-have-become-partner.* 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

travellers were going t(^etlier. One of them found a purse of money lying 
on the way. Taking it in his hand he said to the other, ‘ Oh, look here, I have found 
a money-hag.’ 

Thereto the other says, ‘ Oh, why do you say I have found it ? We two are going 
together. Therefore either profit or loss is to fall to the share of us both equally.’ 

Hearing this the man in possession of the purse says, ‘ well then, why should I 
give you a share in the thing I have found ? * To this the other says, ‘ very well, don’t 
give it to me.’ 

Afterwards, when they had proceeded a little further, the owner of the purse looking 
about for it, came after them in company of Government peons. Seeing them, the man 
in possession of the purse said to his companion, ‘ friend, we have done a very bad 
thing.’ To this the companion said in reply, ‘ why do you say now that we have done a 
bad thing ? Say rather, “ I have done a bad thing.” If you had given me any share 
in your weal, I too would have been your partner in your woe.’ 
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The Kanarese spoken in Bijapur is locally known as Bijapuri. It does not, however, 
differ from the standard form of the language to such an extent that it deserves to be 
considered as a separate dialect. The difference is chiefly one of pronunciation. Thus 
we find an a very commonly substituted for a final e ; e.g. ydka. Standard ydke, why; 
ra, Standard re, if, etc. 

E and e are commonly replaced by ya and yd, respectively; thus, yalld, all ; mydge, 
on, etc. 

An anusvara is sometimes written before®; thus, kwi, ear; ava, he. "We ought 
perhaps to transliterate such forms as kiii, ava, respectively. 

Initial o is pronounced vo as in Standard, and it lias been transliterated accordingly; 
thus, vobba, one. 

The dialect sometimes uses contracted forms instead of the fuller ones in the Stand¬ 
ard dialect; thus, eddu. Standard eradu, two (neuter); ndku, StandardwaZArM, four (neu¬ 
ter); nandu, Standard nannadu, mine ’,nanga. Standard nana-ge, tome ,; bildka, Standard 
bllalikke, to fall, and so forth. 

With regard to the inflexion of nouns, the dialect closely follows Standard Kanarese. 
The plural sufldx galu, however, sometimes becomes gola ; thus, yappa-gbla, fathers. 

The conjugation of verbs is, mainly speaking, regular. The pronominal suffixes are 
very commonly dropped in the first and third persons singular; thus, hbde, I went; hbdd, 
he went. The same is, however, also the case in Standard. When the pronominal suffix 
of the first person is retained we often find ni instead of ne ; thus, hbgateni, Standard 
hbguttlne, I go. 

Other minor details will be easily grasped from the specimen. It is not necessary 
to give more than the beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in order to illustrate 
this form of speech. 
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Bijapuri Dialect. (District Bijapur.) 

eoaJ, vrf i^o | (ssSxiQ ?jo»5re cdosj.rt eon?, 

eJ-SsJ ^o —sro “LoJ 

rdofd aJorf s2odf^^ 3J3«3 d eioii | ssoto e3odJ^? esdiJ./sv'rt 

oJ _D cL 

2^02^5 I a?^ ej fcyrJ ?5 p3 ^ori odoo?) =^Oe)a?oao^j sdo^ cS^d 

eo —® o<^ fo —o 

aojs^aa sdj;^ <£€) ^ord ajd=5^ doodi^fdaod tdzddo ss^v'sd.reaOT | sdo;^ tfs*) 

tj- —0 nn —0 

cdo«3D sosdrdjaad sdja.rl « z3^?ja© djsa eJa®) 23 ;^j , 3dod.j ssosdTd eSevsts^ 

■S fO CS _J> _o 

sdj^ 


CO 


i 5dodo eosa) ^js^ne), sdj^o e jS^?5a aoaj, sdj?dE?>.fd aos*) 

_£> —H 2J *5 'D 


'3.3^07^ 


_0 oL ^ 


sSoesJ so>«feS,e loo^A'aod doo23l=^jsv'tSdsJ^odo, 5djd.j od^djs eosdrJ I 

ed V -fi cn ' 

ododo «55d^ do>3dcra„r1 oiosd d tJodsos^^ef' «oS3?i ssodrJj, sioid cido3d>?d ciSoe?j od.)ob 

—B %) “O 2a •J 

«v'5do^ V n sSjsSd. !^oo23?Je»=?F^a 5dvodo5ddo, 20=5^ d escS, ^oi^o cSi) ^ISSod 

•d- —S 60 60 d- —B 

?J«)odo^^^ I ?ra oSo^v"^^?) sdod^ odo3^?^ ajn«i^=5^ sdodo esosdrJ «so;i^K^o 

odo»^^\ c3^«^d ^ooo^ ^odo boK^ s^ooo^ 1 dodo ^od sdod 

•Jo -D _ 0 


c£ji^ri„ <320 I S^do ^ord tjv'sdodfdod do?d 5dosa=s?o5? 

O CO 


ododo 65oe3®) cdoi33 sdodo dod 

—B O _B 


odo3^d 2jni)j,Tj^ sJoni) | 25rfd was SjOdv" dj$d 'an^rd, «£5d?d cdods^ «55dord fdos^soa) 


o 


':j 


dodo wdd djs.d dodoa sJodo dodo ^a dodo ?£oO,=#^oi 5 ^, dodo doodo 


Q 


^05^03, 

60 


dodo dor^3 c^odd 230 ^ 3 ^ odod3\ C33„dd dooocd dodo ^od doood 

_o oJ O _D 

d3d3 dj3jl^^), dodo ?33 bod dons 6sddD=^ cSoj^d. 'aso j wdd cdods, dod wv'odvd 

—= TS- •t) Ol aJ 

63003, 2a65j!^ 630^^ dO j, dodO 6Sdd dj3 d 2 o3t^D, dodO 65dd =#}aj03„d dlodd 

^ ^ —o ■£) _0 W O ^ 

soStFO, dodo 63dd ^603d do2i5 so«i^Q I dodo ?33d) i§o25.Aief>0 dodo 63dod ajziosew* I 

-B 2o —B _B 

(dos^odd d? dod don3 dd sra SQd eS^dod 63n3„d, esddo d^dsodd coTS^dns 

" *0 


1 ^ d I dodo 63 ddo doso ajd©=# sd«§ ddo I 

■dr —o rJ- —“ 
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Bijapuri Dialect. (District Bijapur.) 

r- 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Vobba 

One 


mana^ya-ga 

man-to 


sannava 

tanna 

yappage 

the-younger 

hia 

father-to 

pala 

nanga 

kodu.’ 

Mattu 

share 

me-to 

give.' 

And 

kotta. 

Mattu 

bhala 

dina a| 

gave. 

And 

many 

days be 

mattu 

dura 

desakke hoda, 

and 

far 

country‘to went. 


ibbani 

tuoo 

anda 

said, 

ava 

he 


makkal-iddaru, 

sons-were. 


‘ yappa, nanna 
'father, my 

tanna jindagi 
hia property 
i aga sannavanu 
)t then tJie-yoimger 


Mattu arar-alli 
And them-among 

pali-ge banda jindagi 
ahare-to coming property 
avar-olage hanchi 

them-among having-divided 

tanna yalla kudisidanu 
his all collected 


nadadu hala madida. 
behaving ruin made. And 

dodda bara bittu, mattu 
great famine fell, and 

hoda, mattu a desada 

went, attd that country-of 

ata ivanna handi mesaka 

he him swine to-feed 


mattu alii tanna badaka dundatanad-inda 

and there his property riotouaness-from 

Mattu ata yalla kharcha-madida myaga a desacl-alli 


spent-made 
korate bilaka 
distress to-fall 


he all 

ava-ga 
him-lo 

vobba mana4ya-na badyaka ninta. 
one man-of near stayed. 

tanna holadaga kalavida. Mattu ata 

hia field-to sent. And he 


after that country-in 
hattitu. Mattu ava 
began. And he 

Mattu 
And 

handi 
swine 

mattu 
and 


ava-ga 

him-to 


tinnuva soppina mele tanna hotti khushi-inda tumbisi-kollat-ira-bahudu, 
eating bran on his belly gladness-with filling-himself-could-have-lived 

kodalilla. Mattu avana mai myaga yacbchara 

gave-not. And his body 

‘nanna yappana yesa 

‘ my father's how-many 

tumbisak-agi vuliyav-ashtu 

to-fil l-being-enoug h remaining-ao-much 


yarn 
anyone 
ava andanu, 
he said, 

hotti 
belly 


ba^ivin-inda sayatene. Na yelateni, mattu 


hungerfrom 

die. 

I arise. 

and 

hogateni, mattu 

avaga 

antenu, 

“ yappa, 

go, and 

him-to 

say. 

"father. 

ninna munde 

papa 

madidhene. 

Mattu 

thee before 

sin 

l-have-done. 

And 


on 

mandi 
persons 

bakkare 
bread 
nanna 
my 
dyavara 
God-of 

ninna maga 
thy son 


banda-balika 
senses coming-after 

alamakkala hattara 
servants-of near 

ade, mattu na 

is, and I 

yappana badyaka 
father-of near 

munde mattu 
before and 

anasaka na 
to-be-called I 
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yogya ilia. Ninu ninna ala-magan-ante nanna madiko.” ’ Mattu ava 

worthy am-not. Thou thy servant-ai me mahej' ’ And he 

yadda mattu tanna yappana badyaka banda. Adare ata innu bhala dura 

arose and his father-of near came. But he still very far 


iddaga, avana yappa 

avanna 

nodida, 

mattu atana myaga 

daya 

being-then, his father 

him 

saw. 

and 

him on compassion 

bantu, 

mattu odi 

boda, 

mattu 

appi-konda, mattu muddu kotta. 

came. 

and having-run 

hs-went. 

and 

embraced. 

and 

kiss 

gave. 

Mattu 

maga ava-ga 

anda, ‘ yappa, 

dyavara 

munda 

mattu 

ninna 

And 

the-son him-to 

said^ ‘father. 

God-of 

before 

and 

thee 

munda 

papa madeni, 

mattu na 

ninna 

maga anasalikke 

yogya 

ilia.’ 

before 

sin I-have-done, 

and I 

thy 

son to-be-called 

worthy 

am-not' 

Adare 

yappa tanna 

alugalige 

anda 

, ‘ voile 

chalo 

angi 

tarri. 

But 

the-Jather his 

servants-to said 

, ‘ very 

good 

Coat 

bring. 

mattu 

avana myaga hakari, mattu 

atana 

kai«myaga 

vuhgara 

hakari, 

mattu 

and 

him on put, and 

his 

hand-on 

ring 

put, 

and 

atana 

kalaga machcbi 

hakari. 

Mattu 

navu timbona 

mattu 

ananda 

his 

foot-on shoe 

put. 

And 

we let-us-eat 

and 

joy 


badona. Tak-andare, 1 nanna niaga sattava, tirigi 

let-us feel. Why ?‘if-you-said^ this my son who-was dead, again 

jiyanta agyana; avanu desantara hodava, ^ikkane.’ Mattu 

alive has-become; he another-country toho-had-gone, has-beenfound.’ And 

avaru sukha badalikke hattidaru. 
they happiness to feel began. 



GOLART or holiya. 


The Golars or Golkars are a tribe of nomadic herdsraea in the Central Provinces. 
Compare Sherring’s Tribes and Castes, Vol. ii, p. 112. They have been reported to 
speak a separate dialect of their own in Seoni, Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, and 
Bala^hat. No specimens have been received from Nagpur, but there is every reason f or 
believing that the Golars of that district speak the same language as those in the 
nei^’-hbouring districts of Bhandara and Balagbat. The Golars of Chanda, on the other 
hand, speak a form of Telugu. Compare below, pp.6924i and ff. 

The Holiyas are a low caste of leather workers and musicians, and have been 
returned from Seoni, Nagpur, and Bhandara. Their dialect is identical with that 
spoken by the Golars, and they are apparently simply an off-shoot of that tribe. 

According to local tradition there were once two Golar brothers who possessed a 
cow. The animal died, and the elder brother told the younger one to remove the 
carcass. He complied with the order, and afterwards the elder brother told him 
not to touch him, because he had lost bis caste by carrying off the carcass. The 
younger brother then went away, and became the progenitor of the Holiyas. At the 
present day a Holiya is called to do the washing of the room and of the clothes of the 
deceased, when a Golar dies. 

Specimens have been received from Seoni, Balagbat, and Bhandara. Those 
hailing from Seoni profess to illustrate the dialect of both castes, while specimens 
both in the so-called Golari and in the so-called Holiya have been forwarded from 
Bhandara. It will, however, be seen that both in reality represent the same dialect, and 
there is, accordingly, no reason for separating them. At the last Census of 1901, no 
such dialect as Holiya was returned. 


The number of speakers of Golari has been estimated as follons:— 

Seoni 

Nagpui- .. 

BLandaim ......♦•••*• 

Balagbat 


139 

170 

1,015 

1,400 


Total . 2,7'24 


The following are the revised figures for Holiya :— 

Seoni 

Nagpur . 

Bbandara 

Total 


125 

300 

465 


S90 


By adding those figures 

Golan . . • • 
Holiya . . • • 


we arrive at the following total for the dialect:— 

2 704, 

• •• I--* 

.390 
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The Seoni figures are those of the Census of 1891. The others are estimates 
forwarded for the use of this Survey. The corresponding figures at the last Census of 
1901 were as follows :— 

Seoni .... 1,141 

Nagpur ............. 376 

Bliandara ............. 1,387 

Balaghat ............. 56-1 

Total . 3,468 


Golari or Holiya is a dialect.,of Kanarese, and is especially closely related to the 
form which that language assumes in Bijapur. The dialect is not uniform every¬ 
where. The local differences are, however, unimportant, and are mainly due to corrup¬ 
tions resulting from intercourse with the Aryan neighbours. 

The specimens printed below are 'not very good ones, and they do not allow us to 
arrive at certainty regarding all points connected with the dialect. They were originally 
written in Devanagari and accompanied by a transliteration in roman character. Only 
the latter version has been printed below. 

As a consequence of their having been noted down in Devanagari and not in 
Kanarese or Telugu characters, we have no indication as to when an e or an o is long or 
short. In distinguishing between the two forms of those vowels I have followed Stand¬ 
ard Kanarese. It is, however, possible that I have sometimes erred and marked cs and 
os as short which are in reality long. 

Short and long vowels are, on the whole, very commonly confounded. Thus, we 
find mdnl and mani. Standard mane, a house; nan and nan. Standard nanna, my, etc. 
A short vowel is apparently often lengthened when a following double consonant is sim¬ 
plified ; thus, mha, Standard ohha, one; hdtln, Standard hattidenu, I began. Often, 
however, the vowel remains short; thus, mat, Standard matlu, and. I have not therefore 
ventured to make the marking consistent. 

Short final vowels are very commonly dropped ; thus, dd, it became : dg, then ; 
ai-mai. Standard alU-mattii, and there, etc. Sometimes, however, the short vowel 
remains, espccinllv in the Bhaudara specimens ; thus, bat and hntta, it came. 

E ando are often replaced by y i and va, respectively, and the corresponding long 
vowels by yd, and vd, rt^spectively. Thus, kyals. Standard kelasa, work; mydka. Stand¬ 
ard mege, on ; vab. Standard obba, one ; kmtiin. Standard kottann, he gave. 

There are several other instances of changes in the vowels. Thus, we find abbrevia¬ 
ted forms, e.g. sotbgidun, Standard sattu-hdgiddanu, dead-having-gonc-was, he had 
died; Mfor«, e.g. mdddun. Standard he did; Hor e, e.g. Standard 

badiyuttene, I strike, etc. 

The nasalized form ava. Standard ava, he, also occurs in Bijapur. 

The use of aspirated letters is rather inconsistent, and does not agree with the prac¬ 
tice in Standard Kanarese. Compare ddhlt, Standard d,dUu, It may become; odhll 
Standard voile, good, etc. 

Double consonants are very often simplified ; thus, mat. Standard matlu, and; al, 
Standard alii, there; dgidil. Standard dgiddilla, he was not, etc. The writing is, 
however, by no means consistent, and w'e find forms such as batta and bat, Standard 
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hantn, it came. Compare contracted forms snch as gun. Standard gunta, near; yedd 
Standard yeradu, two; ndk, Standard ndlhu, four; nand. Standard nannadu, mine, and so 
forth. Similar forms nave already been noted in the Bijapur dialect. 

The substitution of k for g in the suflSx of the dative, in forms such as appak, to 
the father; mdnsak, to a man, represents the state of affairs fouud in old Kanarese., 
Compare also the Telugu suffix ki. 

I) is always written as r in the Seoni specimen. I have retained this writing; 
thus, kor. Standard kodu, give. 

Other details will be easily understood from the specimens. 

With regard to inflexional forms, we may note the plural suffix god in pdr-gbdy 
sons, in the Balagbat specimen. Compare the corresponding gbr in Seoni and gbla in the 
Bijapur dialect. 

The short final vowel of verbal forms is usually dropped. Thus, badutln, I strike ; 
thou strikest; be strikes ; plural, 1. haduteo ; 2. hmhitlr ; 3. badutdr. 

Golari in this respect agrees with Old Kanarese. We also sometimes find a final m in the 
third person singular, as in Old Kanarese; thus, dhdm andaAciM, he is; nittiim a.n(i nitttin^ 
he stayed. 

The second person singular sometimes takes the form of the third ; thus, vidddun, 
thou madest. 

The past tense of bases ending in is formed by adding d directly to the consonant 
preceding u without inserting an *. Thus, mdddun. Standard mddidanu, he made. The 
same principle also prevails in Old Kanarese. 

We may further note forms such as baddin, I shall strike; andin, I shall say; irho 
and irhiir, they were; kdnsta. Standard kdnisitu, it was seen ; vdtusta, it appeared, etc. 

The infinitive ends in 11 or Uk ; thus, kai-U, or kai-lik, to tend. 

Conjunctive participles such as mdd-ke, having done; Mik-ke, having gone, are due 
to the influence of the surrounding Aryan dialects. The same is probably also the case 
with forms such as yadko, arising; andakb, saying, etc. 

The Aryan influence is also apparent in forms such as hdng-cha, exactly so; dpan- 
se, (he said) to his father; rahan, he was; in the confusion between the neuter and 
masculine forms of the numerals; thus, und nidmsd and vab mdnsd, a man, etc. 

Ydd batind, sense came, in the Balaghat specimen, and vastd, coming, in that 
received from Bhandara, are Telugu and not Kanarese. 

Xote finally the negative form kodvdlnn. Standard kodolaim, he was not pleased 
to give. The form hbgdhbdtm, be did not go, seems to be composed of hbgd, corre¬ 
sponding to Standard hbgade, not going, and hbdiin, he went. 

It would be waste of time to go further into detail. The three specimens which 
follow will not, it is hoped, present any serious difficulty. They are all rather incorrect, 
and it has therefore been considered best to give them in full so that they may be used 
to control each other. 


3 D 2 
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I No. 17.] 


DRAVIDiAN FAMILY. 

KANARESE. 

Specimen I. 


GOlaeI (or Holita) Dialect. (District Bhandara.) 

REPORT OF A THEFT. 

Nadada dina-ka anda-ko sukarvara-ka ulll nava 

The-day-hefore-yesterday day-on thof-is-to-say Friday-on at-night we 

chata mani-ka mingkya irevha. Sarasa adha tilli-da sumaraka nani 

all house-in sleeping were. About half night approximately me-to 

khadakhada king ahata mani-ka keda-batta. Nan vatusta ki 

rattling so noise house-in to-hear-came. Me-to it-appeared that 

naye agidbita. Andako na yadi-illa. Pabata-ka yedadeva ag namda 

a-dog it-may-be. Therefore I arose-not. Mornxng-at ite-arose then our 

mani-ka und kboli ad ad kbolinda kavada terako kansta. 

house-in one room is that room-from door having-opened was-seen. 

Mino-nda botl-ka na ida kavada bacbidin. Kavada tyarada yatara-gana 

Sleeping time-at I this door shut. Door opened how 

at ida na noda-batin. Ad kboli-da vaba gadgyan-da nan nura 

was this I to-see-began. That room-in one pot-in my hundred 

rupaye mat vbanonda isara, byala nura rupai itako irbo. Kboli- 

rupees and gold-of ornamentSf cash hundred rupees kept were JRoom- 

da bogda-bad jo gadgyan-da mala itako iruda ad gadgya vadduda 

in going-on lohich pot-in goods kept ims that pot broken 

kansta, mat mala alle iddila. Ag mana-da chacba jagi-ka patta 

appeared, and goods there were-not. Then house-in many places-in trace 

maddin pana yalbu patta sikki-illa. Mala yarn ara kaltko 

I-made but anyichere trace was-not-foimd. Goods anybody if stealing 

vodbidbana andako na ida kalu-da rapota madlika bandibina. Nan 

having-carried^may-be saying 1 this theft-of report to-make have-come. My 

manl kaluua ulli nam yebura kavbara besara Rama mat Gopala 

houss-in theft-of night my two servants by-name Fdmd and Gbpdld 

mingkyO irbo. Adara-paiki nan samsa Gopala iva mansa-myaka ada. 

sleeping were. Them-among my suspicion Gbpdld this man-on %s. 

Haiigcba nand ^ejar-da vaba Goma besarinda saja-pavasta mansa abam, 

So-also my neighbourhood-in one Gbmd name-by convict man is, 
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avu Dana mani vasta-anan. Ava nanl unda edu mansak mpai kodata 

he-aUo my house coming-is. Se me one two men-to money giving 

nodduna, mat ava yetta dyivanda munda nan kavha Gopala ivunka kedata 

saw, and he eight days before my servant Gopala, this ashing 


inhana 

ki, ‘ nin malika 

tamda 

jama 

yella itata 

ahan ? ’ hing 

nani 

was 

that, ‘ thy master 

his 

property 

where keeping 

is ? ’ so 

me-to 

malima 

at. Iva 

mansa 

nadadana-din 

pahataka 

nan 

known 

became. This 

man 

before-yesterday-the-day 

in-the-morning my 

mani 

bandu in ban, 

mat 

ava nan 

karja rnpai 

ipat bedhan. 

Na 

house 

having-come toas, 

and 

he me 

loan rupees i 

twenty asked. 

I 

avunka 

karja koti-illa. 

sababa 

kr ava 

yeddu rupai 

nuranda 

yaja 

him-to 

loan gave-not. 

because 

that he 

two rupees 

hundred-in interest 

kodll 

kabukala-iddilla. 

Ava yag 

hoga-hathun 

ad vaktik 

rv 

ava 

to-give 

consented-not. 

S.e tchen 

to-go-begon 

that tinie-at 

he 


andun ki, ‘ inda ulli nind mani yena adhit uod-raliya-nu.’ 
said that, ‘ to-day-of night thy hoiise-in tchat may-become l-icill-see.' 

Ag iva mausa inda dusra gSvaka hogya-ahana. Nan hatad 
Then this man to-day another village-to has-gone. Me-to it-seems 

Id nan jama aya liidko Toda-hogidhana. Ida mnkadama-da 

that my property he stealing run-gone-is. This matter-in 

cliaul<asi aga-be. 

enquiry to-be-is-wanted. _ 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The day before yesterday, Avbicb was a Friday, we were all sleeping at night in 
the house. About midnight I thought that I lieard a rattling noise in the house. I 
thought that it might be the dog, and therefore I did not rise. When getting up in the 
morning, I found that the door of a room in the house had been opened, though I had 
shut it when I went to bed. I proceeded to look for the reason of its being open. In 
that room there was an earthen pot containing some gold ornaments and a himdred rupees 
in cash. On entering the room I found that the pot in Avliich the property was 
kept had been broken, and that the contents were gone. Then I searched abont the 
house in many places, but could not find any trace. Thinking that somebody might 
have carried the things away and stolen them, I hare come to make this report of theft. 
On the night of the theft, two servants, Rama and Gop'da by name, were slec])iug in my 
house. Of them I suspect Gopala. Then there is in the neighbourhood a convict 
named Goina, who also sometimes comes to my house. He has seen me give money to 
one or two men. A week ago he is said to have asked my servant Gopala, where 
his master kept his money. The day before yesterday he came to my house and asked 
for a loan of twenty rupees. I did not give him the loan because he would not agree 
to an interest of two per cent. At the time of going away he said, ‘ I will see what wUl 
happen in thy house to-night.’ To*day this man has gone to another village, and it 
seems to me that he has run away with my property. An enquiry ought therefore to 
be made into the matter. 
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[ No. 18.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


KANAEESE. 

Speciivien II. 


GoLAEi (or Holiya) Dialect. 


(District Balaghat.) 


Tedara mansa yedd pargod yerho. Alto-sanya apan-se andun, ‘lie ap, 

Some man two sons ice)'e. The-yoiinger futlier-to said, ‘ O father, 

sampati-da en nan Mssa ad to kocl.’ Bak Idri vata hacli 

j)ro^erty-in iohat my share becoming that give.' Then them shares dividing 

kvatun. Ekhil din agila san par chat ekhate madke 

gave. Many days beeame-not the-younger son all together having-made 

mulki hoydun. Ali luchkhori kyals-da chat sampati kharab madbutun. 

country xcent. There loicked work-in all wealth spent made- 

Bak chat kbarab madbutnn bak a mulk-da khub bar bidun. .:kv 

Then all spent made then that countrxj-in heavy famine fell. Me 

gariba adbyadun. Av a mulk-da bukke yardar mana nittum. 

distressed became. Me that country-in having-gone inhabitant house stayed. 

Av tarn kCn-da bandi kay-li katdun; a pbolka bandi tin-li ag tidun. 

Me his field-in swine to-tend sent; that hxisk swine to-eat then ate. 


Aunkh yar-hii tin-li kodvalun. Bak auhkh yad batina, av andun, ‘nan 

Mim anyone-even to-eat gave-not. Then him-to sense came, he said, ‘my 


apan mana cbak mansan sati vhatik madtbad, ana na upas 

father house many servants for bread is-prepared, and I with-hunger 


sfiythln. Na yad-kO nan apan hati bogain, na aun anain, “ be ap, 

die. I arising my father near loill-go, I to-him loill-say, “ O father, 

na bhagvanan and kyals na madila, ami niii simne na papa niaddin, bak 
1 God for work I did-not, and thee before I sin did, and 
na nin par an-bo layek-ila. Ni nan vab vanbir laik samas.” ’ 

1 thy son to-be-called worthy-am-not. Thou me one servant like consider." ’ 

Bak ar yad-ku tan apan bati hodun. Bak Sy durya raban aun ap 

And he arising his father to went. And he far teas him father 

nod-ke daya maddun, E od-ke hodun, In kutkik laptosyidun na mutta 

seeing pity made, and running went, and neck embraced and kiss 

kvatun. Bak aun andun, ‘be ap, na bhagvanan and kyalsj na 

gave. And to-him he-said, ‘ 0 father, 1 God for deed I 
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maddin ana nin sanine na papa maddin. Bak na nin par anho 

did and thee before I sin did. And I thy son to-be-called 

layek-ila.’ Bak ap tan kakori andun, ‘odlili uthra tagi ana 

worthy-am-notd And the-father Ms servants said, ‘good cloth bring and 

aunkh udsi. Ana aun kai-da ungra na kal-da paypes hasi. Ana nav 

him-on pid. And his hand-on ring and foot-on shoe put. And ice 

tindkyona valkidan kkusi madeva. Yati-ki i nan par sot-kogidun, in 

will-eat merry happy icill-make. Because this my son dead-gone-was, again 

jita agyakan; kadd-kogidun, in sikakan.’ Bak yera kkusi 

alive has-hecome; lost-gone-ioas, again has-been-foundd And so merry 

maddun. 
he-made. 

Aun dkod par kei-da irkan. Bak ay mana kati banduu, taptekolki 

Bis great son field-in was. And he house near came, music 


ana kunkudaa keldun. Ana ay tan mansaran kati-gutu yakun kardun tan 


and dance heard. 

And 

he his servants 

near-from 

one 

called 

himself 

kati ana keldun 

ki, 

‘id 

en kud ?’ 

Ana ay 

andun 

ki. 

‘nim 

to and asked 

that. 

‘ this 

ichat is-going-on ?' 

And he 

said 

that. 

‘ your 

kart kandakan, 

ana 

nim 

ap odhli ana 

madyakan. 

Auiik 

yolkit 

past.’ 

brother has-come, 

and 

your father good food 

has-made. 

Eim 

well 

found.' 


Bak aunk sit kati, ami manya ko-kondila. Idar-sati aun ap 

And him-to anger came, and house-in go-would-not. Therefore his father 

kori kandun ana auiik minsatkyadun. Ay apan andun, ‘ nodi, na it 

out came and him entreated. Be father-to said, ‘see, I so-many 

varstu-na nim seva madtkin. Ana na kakku nim and kyalsa na 

years in your service do. And I ever you towards deed I 
tadsila. Ana nani niy yagkliya ud tkky marri tukhi kotila, ana 

neglected-not. And me yon ever one goat young even gave-not, and 

na tan naitra sangad kkusi madiran. Bak i nim par kisakgitar 

I my-own friend with merry loould-have-made. And this your son harlots 


sangad ckat 

dkan 

tind-kutuu 

kyang ay 

kandun 

kang niy yadhidan aun 

loith 

all 

property 

deconred 

so he 

came 

thus you well him 

sati 

atir.’ 

Ap 

aua-se 

andun, ‘ ke povar. 

ni sadi nan sangad 

for 

feasted. 

’ The-father him-to 

said, ‘ 

0 son. 

thou always me with 

/V 

ae. 

En 

nand ad, 

ad ckat 

ninda ad. 

Xv kkusi mackiirud, yati-ki i 

art. 

TV hat 

mine is. 

that all 

thine is. 

And merry to-make-is, because this 


nim vart sot-kogidun, in jita agjakan; kadd-kogidun, in sikyakan.’ 
your brother dead-gone-was, now alive has-hecome; lost-gone-was, note has-been-found.' 
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[ No, 19. ] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KANARESE. 

Specimen III. 

GolakI (ok Holita) Dialect. (District Seoni.) 

/ 

TJnd manusbyo-no vedcl cbikd. Sand cbikd appun gun 

One man-of tico sons. TJie-small son father-of near 

mat-ar, ‘e appu, dhan-da kutu nami hissa kor.’ Nin(sjc.) bissa 

tcord-played, ‘0 father, properttj-of gicen our share give' His share 

nani(si( 7 .) kut-bit- Hapui- dina agidil ki sand cbikd allia 

him icas-given. Many days hating-become-not when young son all 

jama und jaga mardun, diir mulki liodun. Al-mat luchpana 

property one place made, far country icent. There-and riotousness 

mardun alba dban kardun. Ag alba jama kardun, a 

made all property wasted. Then all property he-wasted, that 

mulk-do dbOr kar bit. Aun kangal agi-y-adun. A 

country-in heavy famine fell. He distressed having-become-beoame. That 


mulk-da und manushyan-mana 

chakri 

nittun. 

Aun 

bandi 

kai-li 

country-of one man-house 

in-service 

stayed. 

He 

swine 

to-feed 

karudun kei-da. ‘ Handi 

tour 

tindad 

a 

tour 

na 

tinai.’ 

sent field-in. ‘ Swine 

husk 

eaten 

that 

husk 

I 

will-eat.' 

Aun-go yeaun tin-li korvalun. 

Aun 

in 

chitna 

bat, 

‘appun 

mane 

Him-to anyone to-eat gave-not. 

His 

then 

sense 

came, 

"father^ 

s house 


hapur unhiyar tintan, na upas saitin. Na nan ajipun-atti bogain 

many servant eats, I htmger die. I my father-near will-go 

as mata anain, “e appu, nani paramesvar mani pap maredin aS 

a 7 id word tcill-say, “0 father, I God before sin did and 

nindu samne, aS nani nin mag nimlai nittidil. Unbiyar 

thine before, and 1 thy son worthy-to-be-called staiid-not. Servant 

laik nan sams.” ’ Idun s6ch-k0 appu hati bodun. Durun 


like 

me consider." ’ Thus thinking father 

to he-went. 

Far-fi'Oni 

nordun appu 

magun 

bartan; 

appu 

lar mardun, 

ordun, aO 

saw 

the-father 

the-son 

conimg ; 

the-father 

pity made. 

ran, and 

nara 

kut-kiya 

kai, au 

munta 

kodun. 

Mag mat-ar, 

‘ c appu, 

his{?) 

neck-on 

fell, and 

kiss 

gave. 

The-son said. 

‘0 father. 

nani 

paramesvar 

mani pap maredin 

au nindu samne; au 

nin mag 

I 

God 

before sin 

did 

und thine before; and 

thy son 
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nimlai nittidil.’ 

icorthy-to-he-called stand^nof.' 

' achcha pharkiya tari, 


au 


nan 


‘good 

clothes bring, and my 

bakki. 

au 

papus tari, kal-do 

put. 

and 

shoes bring, foot-on 

nan 

mag 

sotogidun, urko 

my 

son 

dead-gone-was, alive 

An 

anand 

martan. 

And 

merry 

makes. 


Na 
But 

mago 

son 


appu 

the^ father 
ursi, 
put-on. 


chakar-gorun 

the-servants-to 


au 

and 


liakki; tinni 
put; eat 
bandun ; 
came ; 


au 

and 


andun, 
said, 
berla 

ring fnger-on 
anacd mari; yeati 
merry matte; for 


ungra 


kardogidun, 

lost-gone-icas, 


Dhbr mag 
Elder son 

baja kunutar. 
music dance. 


kei-da iran. Au mania hate-bate 

field-in was. And house-to nearer 

Tan cbakrun kardun, * ka nam 

His servant called, ‘ what our 


mat 

and 


bandun, 

came, 

maniya 

house-in 


bandun.* 

came* 


kerdun 

heard 

yih 

all-thia 


nagtat ? ’ Chakran 
happening ? ’ Servant 
varied un nordun, 
safe-and-sound saw, 
mania hogdhodun. 
house-in did-not-enter. 
andun appun, 
said 


kerdun, ‘ nin 

said, ‘thy 

uttam bbojan 
best feast 
Appu 
The-father 


vart 

brother 

mardun.’ 

made.' 


bandun; 
came ; 
Baku 
But 


nm 

thy 


appu 

father 


aun 

him 


aun 

he 


sit 

anger 


barra 

out 


nin gun 


bandun sanisdun. 
came entreated. 

seva martin, au 

service 1-do, and 

arinpada kottedil, 


‘it barso 

to-the-father, ‘ so-niany years thee with 

na kardedil, aS ni nani und 
I transgressed-not, and thou me one kid 
kor-re sniigi-rait tindbiran. Nin mag alba 
given-if with friends eating-was. Thy son all 

tinsdun, aun bandun, aun-sati utam bbojan 

came, him-for best food 


mardun, 
made, 
Mag 
The-son 
bukuma 
order 

30 

which 


caused-to-eat, he 
Appu andun, 

The-father said, 

dhan nand, 

property mine, 

sotogidun, 
dead-gone-was, 
karkya tinchdeva.* 
feast caused-to-eat* 


gavost-not, 
sampat 
property 

maddun(s^e.).’ 

thou-tnadesf.’ 


hifigsarun 

harlots 


u chikd, ni nand 
9 son, thou my 
so dhan nind. 

that property thine. 


kardogidun, 

lost-gone-was. 


bandurda, 

was-found. 


sada sangun 
always near 
Jo nin 
Which thy 
kbusi 


nami 

toe 


biya. 

art. 

vart 

brother 

batta 


Jo 

What 

bandun, 

camef 

idur-sati 


happy becoming therefore 
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It has already been noted that separate specimens in Holiya have been forwarded 
from Bhandara. A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the so-called Holiya 
follows. It will show that Holiya also in Bhandara is identical with Golari. 

[ No. 20.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KANABESE. 


Golari (or Holiya) Dialect. (District Bhandara.) 


Aba 

mansan edda 

parpakada irora. 

Shana 

para 

apun 

L anta. 

One 

man-of two 

sons 

were. The-younger 

son 

father-to said. 

‘ baba, 

nan hissan 

jama 

nani 

kod.’ 

Ava 

tan 

jama 

vatei 

* father, 

my share-of 

property 

me 

give.' 

Re 

his property 

dividing 

kottun. 

Bak shana 

para 

tan 

jama 

ta-ko 

dur 

ura 

vhadun. 

gave. 

And the-younger son 

his 

property 

taking 

far 

country 

went 

Ava 

ura hokki 

tan paisa 

barshabitun. 

Atalu 

paisa 

sarusdur 

Re country having-gone 

his money 

wasted. 

All 

money 

spent-on 

dhoda 

bara bit. 

Avug 

bak 

tangi 

bit. 


ava 

urag 

great 

scarcity fell. 

Rim-to 

then 

difficulty 

fell. 

Then 

he 

country-in 


dhdda mansan hokki nittun. Ag tan kei-da ava handi iidasli 

great man-to harAng-gone stayed. Then his fieldAn he smne to-tend 

kalodun. Ava hastadun ag handin mundi tavuda tindana 

sent. Se hecame-hungry then swine before husk having-eaten-is 

hihga avuk iiatta. Bak ivug yenu kotidil. Ava bak 

so him-to if-appeared. Then him-to anybody gave-not. Re then 

^uddhi-da bandun mat-addun, 'nan apuna cbakrun vliata-pakshi jyasti 

senses-on came word-played, ‘ my father-of servants-to belly-than more 

anna siktada, na upas saitin. Xa yedaku apuna hatti 

food is-got, I with-himger die. I having-arisen father near 

hostina, ag apuu antan, ‘'baba, na nin-gunda an devan-gunda 

go, then father-to say, ''father, I thee-before and God-before 

pap madya. Na nin mag layaka-illa. Ni nan chakar bbatind 

sin did. I thy son worthy-not. Thou me servant like 


it.” ’ 

Ava 

yedku tan apun hatti 

vhadun. 

Ap 

duru-tuna 

keep." ’ 

Re 

arising his father to 

went. 

The father 

far-from 

avuk 

noddun, 

avuk 

daya 

bat, ava 

odki 

kuti 

biddun, avun 

him 

sate, 

him-to 

pity 

came, he 

running neck-on 

fell, his 

mutta 

koddun. 

Bak 

mag 

apun 

gun 

mat-addun. 

‘ baba, na 

kiss 

gave. 

Then 

the-son 

the-fother 

to 

ivord-played. 

father, I 

dyavan 

gun 

nin gun 

papa 

madya. 

Ag 

nin mag 

parnati ilia.’ 

God 

to 

thee to 

sin 

did. 

Then 

thy son 

worthy not.' 
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Ap 

chakrun 

helatan, 

‘ ivun 

sati ollyav phadkya 

kond-kutta 

avun 

The-father servants-to 

said, 

‘ him 

for good cloth 

bringing 

his 

maidak 

haki, kaidak 

ungra 

bak, 

kalda paypasa bak. 

Ta, 

tindku 

hody-on 

put, hand-on 

ring 

put. 

foot-on shoe put. 

Well, 

eating 

khushi 

maduna; 

iva 

nan 

mag sotidun, jitya 

adun; 

ava 

merry 

let-us-make ; 

this 

my 

son died, living 

became ; 

he 


kaladogidun, sikdun.’ Ag asala mundura khusi mad-kurtur. 


had-heen-lost, was-found' Then all they merry to-mahe-began. 


Avun dhod 

para 

kei'da 

irhan. Ava mana 

hatti bandun, 

kunakya 

Sis eldest 

son 

field-in 

was. Se house 

to 

came. 

dancing 

bada kyaldun. 

Ag 

ava unda mansan kardun 

ava 

keladun, 

‘ bund 

singing heard. 

Then 

i he 

one man called 

he 

asked. 

‘ such 

id yen*und ? ’ 

Ava 

avuk 

hyaldun, ‘ nin 

vart 

bandan. 

Ava 

this what-is ? ’ 

Re 

him-to 

said, ‘ thy brother 

has-come. 

Se 

sukbrat, bandun 

anku 

nin 

ap pahuucbar maddun.’ 

Ag 

avuk 

safe came 

saying 

thy 

father feast 

made.’ 

Then 

him-to 

sit bid, manya 

hogidilla Avuk ap 

bora 

bandun, 

magun 

anger fell, house-in 

went-not. Sim-to father 

out 

came. 

the-son 

samsa-kurtun. 

Ava 

apun 

mat-addun, ‘ isa 

varsa 

indun 

chakri 

to-entreat-began. ^ 

Se father-to 

word-played, ‘ so-many years 

till-now 

service 


maddin. 

pan 

nin 

hukum murdidil. 

Xan 

sangin 

gund 

khusi-moja 

I-did, 

but 

thy' command broke-not. 

My 

friends 

with 

merriment 

mallik 

unda 

adin 

marri kotidilla. 

Iva 

nin mag 

bandun. 

atalu nin 

to-make 

one 

goat’s 

young gavest-not.' 

This ■ 

thy son 

came, 

all thy 

jama 

randi-baji-da 

liarsadun, . avun 

sati 

ni dhoda 

mejvani maddun.’ 

property 

harlots-with 

wasted, him 

for thou big 

feast 

gavest.’ 


Bak ap mat-addua avuk, ‘ ni nan hatti irhate. . Atalu nan 

Then father word-played him-to, ‘ thou ■ me with art. All my 

paisa ninda-ch ad. Iva nin vart sotidun, ava jitya adun; ava 

money thine-indeed is. This thy brother died, he alive became; he 

kaldun, ava sikdun, anku avun sati mejvani vajabi madun ad.’ 

was-lost, he was-found, saying him for feast proper to-make is.’ 


3 K 2 
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KURUMBA OR KURUMVART. 


The Kuritbas or Kummbas are a race of nomadic shepherds in tlie Nilgiri Hills and 
neighbouring districts. The Kurumbas of the plains speak ordinary colloquial Kanarese. 

. The Kurumbas seem to be identical with the Kurumvars, a wild pastoral tribe in 
Chanda, who speak a dialect of Kanarese. 

Kurumba or Kurumyari was returned as a separate dialect at the Census of 1891 from 
the following districts:— 


Chanda 

Ciid(la[)ah 

North Arcot 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

Nilgiri 

South Arcot 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly 

Malabar 

Cochin 

Coorg 


2,320 

280 

35 

5 

13 


3,182 


6 

7 

1 

213 


1,546 

2,791 


Total 


10,399 


The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were as follows :— 

14 
2,151 
5,044 


4,162 
11,371 

A short Tocabulary of the dialect as spoken in the Nilgiris has been printed in the 
Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol. ii, Madras, 1885, pp. 193 
and ff. It is'not sufficient for deciding whether that dialect is identical with the 
Kurumyari of Chanda with which we are, in this place, exclusively concerned. Both 
forms of speech are, howeyer, closely related dialects of Kanarese. 

The specimens received from Chanda have not been forwarded in the Kanarese 
alphabet. We have not, therefore, any means for deciding when an e or an o is short or 
long. I have followed the same principle as in the case of the Golari specimens, in 
consulting the usual forms in Standard Kanarese. 

The Kurumyari dialect is, as the specimens clearly show, a form of Kanarese. In 
many points, howeyer, it agrees with Telugu and differs from the other language. 


Assam 

Central Provinces, Cbanda 
Madras Presidency 
Cuddapab 
Beliary 
Anantapnr 
North Arcot 
Nilgiris 
Tanjore 
T richinopoly 
Malabar 
South Kanara 
Pudukkottai 
Coorg 


40 

47 

1 

82 

3,714 

3 

183 

765 

I 

208 


Total 
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The pUlagctndlu, cMldren, is Telugu. Still more important is the fact that the 
feminine singular has no separate form, the neuter being used instead. Thus, pille sdmdnoha 
ittii, the daughter was of indifferent beauty. 

The adverbial suiiix gd in adn rupam-chakkagd idcld, he was well-looking, is also 
used as in Telugu. 

The cl of the past tense is usually dropped. Thus, mdclenu, I did ; ogine, he went. 
When the base ends in ??, however, it is retained; thus, andd,\xQ said; andade, she said. 
In kottdne, he gave, it has been treated as in Standard Kanarese, and it is, therefore, 
probable that its disappearance in such forms as those just mentioned is simply due to 
contraction. 

A particle olid is often added to the verb, apparently without changing the 
meaning. Thus, antunalld, he says. Its original meaning is probably ‘ is it not so ? ’ 

On the whole, however, the forms occurring in the specimens which follow will be 
recognized as Kanarese. 
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[ No. 21.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KAXARESE. 

Ktjrumvari Dialect. (District Chanda.) 

Specimen I. 

Obba mansen ibbaru makalu iddaru. Adoga chinnonu ayyanu-kudi 

One man-of two sons were. Then the^yo^mger the-father-with 

anda, ‘ yavodo sonunu-sambandbarh aficbi nan-ga bar-li koddu,’ Tan 

said, 'which property-share dividing me-lo to-come give,' so 

anda. Mardli avanu pillaganu sommu anchi kottane. Alardli kisi 

said. Then he son property dividing gave. Then some 

din-ka chinna magnu alia sommu jami-adini dur de^am ogine. 

days-in young son all property collected far country went. 
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[No. 22.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KANARESE. 

KurtjmvabI Dialect. (District Chanda.) 

Specimen li. 

Obo manse-ga ibbaru chinna makalu iddaru, obo pillaganu au obo 

One man-to two small children were, one boy and one 

pille. Pillaganu aiin rupam-ehakkaga idda, pille samanoka itu. Ondi 

girl. The-boy he face-pretty was, the-girl common was. One 

dine, aiiru ibbaru pillagandlu addam deggera adkunta iddaru. 

day they two children looking-glass near playing were. 

Pillaganu pillena anda, ‘ ave, addarh olga bore nodmadi, chakkag 

The-boy the-girl-to said, ‘ well, glass in well look, pretty 

yarn kanistaru.’ Pillenu adu ketdu kanistade. Adika taldella, 

who appears.' The-girl-to that bad appears. Her-to was-known, 

‘ avun nana ketolu madek-osra,’ andade. Aga adu tande totiga osi 

‘ he me low making-for,' she-said. Then she father to going 

anna nindyalu yelide. Adi andade, ‘tande, addam-doga rup-karam nodi 

brother reproach made. She said, ^father, glass-in face seeing 

samadbanam aga-beku idi egusane kelsa, adoga mancberu manasu 

satisfaction become-shoiild this icomen's business, that-in men mind 

irsa-bada.’ Tande ibbarna ot-ga idadu dani samadbanam 

place-should-not.' The-father both belly-to catching her satisfaction 

madere. i\.un anda, ‘ pillaganu, nivu jbagdi ikoladari. Ivotaridu nivu 
made. Se said, 'boy, you qtiarrel make-not. To-day-from you 
ibbaru nicbcbavu adarhdoga nodtiddade.’ 

both always glass-in seeing-is.’ 

Pilla antdu, ‘ tande, gavli Somenu alu tikola bandene. 

The-girl said, 'father, milkman Some milk bringing came. 

Aiin antunalla, “ i alu irsale ? ” ’ Tande antonalla, ‘ pille, 

says, “ lohat milk shall-I-keep ? ” ’ The-father says, ‘ daughter, 

ani-toti eltuda, ivatu ar-saligi alu atau, nale solige 

him-to tell, “ to-day half-measure milk is-enough, to-morroio a-measure 

alu idkondu-ba.” ’ Pille antudalla, ‘tande, gayli alu 

milii holding-come.” ’ The-daughter says, 'father, the-cowherd milk 
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yeli-di tarti ? ’ Tandc antunalla, ‘ nin-ga erkilanayana, aiir 

toherefrom hrings?' The-father said, ‘theeto not-known, his 

mandli akal idau, bariyal idau. Avu allu kavdu tartun.’ 

house-in cows are, she-bufaloes are. Them milk milking he-brings.' 

Pille antadalla, ‘ tande, akala yevas-alu kodtadu, vunna bariya 

The-girl said, ^father, a-cow how-much-milk gives, and a-she-buffalo 

alu yevasu kodtadu ? ’ Tande antunalla, ‘ ondondo akala eradu 
milk how-much gives ? ’ The-father said, ‘ each cow Uco 

evadu serlu alu kodtadu, vunna bariyalu naku naku 4erlu alu 

two sees milk gives, and she-buff'aloes four four sers milk 

kodtadu.’ 

give.' _ 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A man had two children, a boy and a girl. The boy was very well-looking; 
the girl of common appearance. One day they were both playing near a looking glass, 
and the boy proposed that they should see who was the prettiest. The girl did not like 
the projKjsal, thinking that it was only made in order to humiliate her. So she went 
to the father and complained. She said, ‘ it is meet that women should be pleased at 
seeing their face in the glass, but men should not set their mind on such things.’ The 
father embraced both, and soothed them. He asked them not to quarrel, but in future 
always to look in the glass. 

Then the girl said that the milkman Some had come and asked how much milk 
they wanted. The father answered, ‘ my daughter, tell him that one ser will do for to¬ 
day. To-morrow we must have two.’ The girl then asked where the milkman got the 
m.ilk, and the father replied, ‘ don’t you know ? He has cows and she-buffaloes in his 
home, and he milks them.’ Then the daughter asked how much milk a cow gives, and 
how much a she-buffalo. The father said, ‘ each cow gives two sers milk, and each she- 
buffalo four.’ 
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BADAGA DIALECT. 

The Badagas are the most numerous of the tribes inhabiting the Nilgiris. The 
name simply denotes them as the people from the north, and it has sometimes also been 
used in the Tamil country as a name for Telugu. The Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills are 
often called by us Burghers, Their language is a dialect of Kanarese. 

At the Census of 1891, 30,656 persons were returned as speaking Badaga, viz. 
30,633 in the Mlgiris, 21 in Coimbatore, and 2 in Malabar. At the last Census of 1901 


the figures were as follows :— 

Nilgiris.34,223 

Coimbatore ............. G 


Total . 34,229 

The Badaga dialect does not fall within the scope of this Survey. A version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son will, however, be printed below in order to make it possible 
to use the dialect for comparative purposes. It has been taken, from the edition of the 
gospels published by the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. 

It will be seen that Badaga is a very ancient form of Kanarese, Thus the sounds 
I and r are still found {e.g. makJclu, children ; horisivi, put on); m corresponds to Stand¬ 
ard n in forms such as appam, father ; avam, he; the personal pronoun of the first person 
is dative genaga; the past tense of the verbs agrees with Old Kanarese (e.y. 

mddidem, I did ; klegidam, he sent), and so forth. Note also the common substitution of 
ch for s ; thus, decUa, country, in which point Badaga agrees with Tamil. 

AUTHORITIES- 

BOeler, M.,— TTeber das Volk und die Sprache dir InulMja im dekhanisclien Indien. Zeitsohrift dcr 
Deutschen Morgenbindisclifn Gesellscb.Tfl. Vul. iii, 1S49, p|>. lOS aad ff. 

„ Gehet liber eiuen Todten. Zeitsohrift der D. .M. O. Vol. v. 1851, pp. 335 and ff. 

,, Hundert Badaga Spnchworter. Ibidem. Vol. vii, 1853, pp. 381 and ft'. 

Hodgson, B. H., — Aborigines of the Nilgiris. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xix, 1856, pp. 

31 and ff, and 49S and £F. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. ii, 
London, ISSO, pp. 105 and ff., 145 and ff. Containa a Badaga vocabulary. 

HvRSELL, A. G..— Specimens of South Indian Dialects No. 6. In the dialect of Oanarese spoken by the 
Badagas of the Nilagiri Hills. Mangalore, 1873. 

Campbell, Sir George, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874, pp. 45 and ff. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency. Vol. ii, Madras, 1885, pp. 198 and ff. 
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[ No. 23.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


KANARESE. 


Eadaga Dialect. 

eo2J d . «sd=ffdJ8 = 5 = 0 ?^ e53j,«,r!, esJD, I tJ?o oSjs 

o1o?drt £j^ =iFAd o3o?^ri sra c§, esdw s£d=5'r! 2jdj=iF =ffj3d td «, . s2dh od 

C$ 00 20 QQ 

=i?od dja^S dead rf^>Scc!ooodo, djsd d^dd i^ddo esS =#ii dc/frah soa^ dd 

^ fo w oL 

2Jdo=ffs3a d ss^ee*. djaSsJoy o . €£d«, dssa d sSd daaadddj d. w ded sj=# e; 

^ fo Co ti-cvi 

eddow sA^ya do ; ed«/rt dijdjay eddonado . tfd esd® doa^h, t? d^cddd^s'djs 

. ddii, edcd doddo do^doa^dod d^.« cod Tf^^ddo. 


*CD 


(ddja^d ^od .Boy d^djaod dd :djay doo^dja^dod dy«/ ; ee5 cradja edod 
=!f./a^ <3,d . df^ yo^ ddd ys^d, ed«,, oSod^a^d dad oSo^eSoa^ =ff.G£)(dod«'d doa?^ 
y^=ffanadd djaeo ddd ; wsJ c^ao 's,® ddoaod dd d da»» oSo do , ^ddo, oSod d.ddad 

CO —B e£ CO ’ e^.J 

Booa^d, «3dvid, esda, ! do^sjja^^d ydoa^nadcdoja ^d^ dooonadoa sJad djaSdc^- c3«)» 

aJ =<. 

<s,d.\ ?)d doa.B^odo =#oadc5riccioooydod d^s^ dw ssw ; c3od ?)d ‘s^oaSododTS'doa ?d 

°L -d CO “A. &£ 

yy d doa^ doadodd, ^odo ^^r\, o5o do , dd.dd dad yd,«. . we3 edw i^do doaddoa 

w =<. « es CO <=L.»J BV. 

«sd«/dd,\:/ «sdv:,d =^xio =e^3 , yayodo, edw-d d do 53o?s5 yo do , esdu-d 

8J . B-* es —B p.> _B ou n’ ^ 


&“ CO 

dooS -^dw/ . ?5 s 3 dja.B «5d«/d, «5da, ! 55o^«5j8^=ff'd ytfoa^cahcdooa ^d dooonadoa dad 

—fl TT W ©L 

doaddvi/ . ^d.^ doaB^odo ^s/adc^rodoooydod ^a.^ d^ d^ dd c.. ^d ^d.^ 

dd c3^S)B7iaddorf, sS^dd y^oa'^cdo ^oado yodo, «5id«,r! cooalofOd; esd^-d ^jd 

°L V V —“ o 

CTDoddd^ =5=ae;od =?fdd^ =#jadSi . 's.dA Bodo ^odasJ . o 5 o^= 5 =aods 3 d 5 o5od 

A 

doaB dd dv:/ wddo , BOd ya-3-d d; edodoa ^ddv^ «ddo , ?o-3- d d. Bid© . yd ^odaeS 

—“ o O 00 Oii-Qo^ 

yddod cooaddy do) 

y 

yd ydvj.d doaB ^oaifdja yodo, dodd dad ydd, dd=^oa^- 

yyds^ s3^dBnaddv^^d 2^>^.^d =^jadc5, ed^foaodo cSdd?^ doadd«/. ed^, 

yd«/d, ddA«, yodd d, ydonah ydv:/d BOd yd od = 5 ^oddodod ?)d d.w Be^ doaS- 

fOdd, dc|,w. yd «5d«/ =^oa^dyd, tjsad yd^oavaodo 's.d .j, . yddodod «sdv:/dd,«< 

cojaoacdod yodo, yd«/d ^doO=# ^ ^d T^oadcSd^ . yd ydv:/ :^d d>«.d dodo^ oad, dd- 

d^, -^sdo yQco ?idd d^d«/, doc3as5cdoja ^r^^?»fdo SOoadod; ys5cdoja oSod d ^dnadd 

^ja^d ^oda«5 yddod cSodd doC3a?5(dooa yodo ydodoOcdoacJcdooa do 0 >? 3 . ys3 doa - 

•0 es 

cSocdod ^foa^d ydo^ Bodo yo^ ^ ?)c^ dvsaB yoddd^d, yd^-nah B^a 

doaSfOd oi^vs/ • ^A yd«/d, dodd?> cSo^do ds^ oSod ^oa^d 'sd ^ ; o5od dsja ^d - 

dosaw; ye3 =5^odasJ(dooa e^sJoa ydnah dy,; o5o^=iFaode5 ^ »d ddo c dd d?oa- 

^ y ^ r. 

p^do , BOh ya^d d, ytfodja ^ddfreado , ?o-3- d d, » II 

C' CO 00 O ij- Q < 
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[No. 23.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KANARESE. 

Badaga Dialect. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

01)ba manichaga eradu makkl-iddaru. Avakarloge kunnaram 

One man-to tico children-ioere. Them-of the-younger 

appamga, ‘ appa astiyo yenaga bappa kilra yenaga ta,’ 

father-to, 'father property-in me-to coming share me-to give,^ 

emmane avam avakaga baduka kdr-hachcbam. Jochi jinag-binde 

when he them-to living share-divided. Feio days-after 

kunna mati ellava setiyundu, dura decba-ga kadedu 

younger son all having-gathered, far country-to having-passed 

hogi alii kettavamn-agi badiki tanna baduk-ellava 

having-gone there wieked-having-become having-lived his living-all 

biri hla-madi-buttam. Ale ayam ellara bechcba madidad-eramane 


wasting 

ruined. 

But 

he all 

expense made-tchen 

a 

decha 

bakkella 

analianji 

a uttatu; avamga tatamota 

apadugatu. 

that 

country 

severe 

famine 

arose; him-to want 

arose. 

Aga 

avam 

hogi 

a 

dechadavakarloge 

! obba 

gerastana 

Then 

he 

having-gone that 

inhabitants-among 

one householder 

seduriinam. 

Evam 

avamna 

handiya mCsoduga 

tann-bolaga 

klegidam. 

joined. This-man 

him 

pigs to-feed 

his-field-to 

sent. 

Itte 

hadone 

handi 

timba taudimda tanna 

hotte tumbisoduga ase 

Thus 

being 

pigs 

eating husks-ivith his 

belly to-Jill 

desire 

pattam 

; ale 

darCi 

avamga 

kotta-ille. Tanna 

buddi tanaga 

bappane 

felt; 

but 

anyone 

him-to 

gave~not. Sis 

sense him-to 

coming 

avam, 

‘ yenmappana 

sare 

yecho 

kuliyavakaga 

dotti 

he, 

‘ my-father- oP 

near 

how-many 

servants-to 

bread 


bekadacbaga 

mlri 

badade, ale 

nam illi 

hasunda 

necessary-becoming-so-mnch 

exceeding is, but 

I here hunger-from 


sattane. Nam yleddu, kadedu, yenn-appana sare bogi, nramga, 

die. I rising, passing, my-father near going, him-to, 

“ appa, melokaga birod-agiyu ninna mundadii papa madidem. Nam 

father, heaven-to contrary thee before-also sin I-did. I 

innu ninna matindu koraichisiyumbaduga takkavam alia; yenna 

still thy son-saying to-be-called fit-man am-not; me 
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ninna 

kuliyayakarloge 

obbana make 

madunnane,” ’ 

endu 

blegi, 

thy 

servants-among 

one like make-shall-say ’ 

so 

saying, 

yleddu 

tann-appana 

sare bannam. Ale 

ayam innu 


durado 

rising 

his father \ 

near came. But 

he yet 

at- 

a-distance 

ibbane 

ayamn-appam 

ayamna nodi 

karlukatti, 

6di 

bandu, 

being 

his-father 

him seeing 

pitying, running 

coming, 

ayamna 

glattu-mele 

bluddu, ayamna 

mutt-ikkidam. 

Ale 

mati 

his 

neck-on 

falling, him 

kiss-gave. 

But 

the-son 


aramga, ‘appa, melokaga birod-agiyu ninna mundadu papa macHdem. 

him-to, ‘father, heaven~to contrary thee before-also sin 1-made. 


Innu 

ninna 

matindu 

koracbisiyumbaduga nam 

takkayam alia,’ 

Still 

thy 

son-saying 

to-be-called I 

fit-man am-not,' 

ennam. 

Aga 

appam 

tanna jiyitigararuga, 

‘begana 

ollolleya 

said. 

Then 

the-father 

his 

servants-to, 

‘ quickly 

good-good 

chile 

hottu 

bandu 

ayamga 

horisiyi. Ayamna 

kaiga 

uhgarayavu 

robe 

carrying 

coming 

him-to 

put-on. Bis 

hand-on 

ring-also 

kaluga 

kerayayu kodivi. 

Innu 

tindu kusale apom; 

yekandale. 

foot-on 

sandals also put. 

And 

eating merry let-us-make; why?-if-you-say, 

i 

yenna 

mati sattayam 

agiddu, 

tirigi 

badik-iddane; 

this 

my 

son dead-man 

having-been. 

again 

living-is ; 


arand-hodavam affiddu, sikk-iddane/ ennam. Aga kusale apadueja 

lost-g one-man having-heen, found-is,' said. Then merry to-niake 

horavattaru. 
they-commenced. 


Ale 

But 


bandu, 

having-come. 


ayamna dodda mMi holado iddara. Avam 

his elder son field-in was. lie 

manega sare apane, barekolavu atavayil klefu, 

house-to near coming, music-also dance-also having-heard. 


jivitigararloge obbaiia koracbi, ‘ ad-en-?’andu bicbarane 

servants-among one having-called, ‘ that-ichat ?'saying inquiry 


ma didam. Ayam 

made. Se 

aducr-agi ayamna 
therefore him 
madis-iddane,’ 
causing-to-be-made-is,’ 


ayamga, ‘ninna tammam band-iddane, 

him-to, ‘ thy younger-brother having-come-is, 

tirigi bs-hefige kandadunenda ninn-appam tlni 

again healthy found-because thy-father feast 


ennam. Aga 
said. Then 


ayam kopa-agi blage 

he anger-having-become inside 


barak-ollandu iddam. Adadunenda ayamn-appam borachuga bandu 

to-come-refusing was. Therefore his-falher outside having-come 

ayamga tamarike hlegi korachidam. Ale ayam tann-apparasa 

him-to satisfaction having-said called. But he his-father-to 
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maruttar-agi, ‘ edage, isu barioha niaaga gidem. Eadaleyu 
replying, ‘ lo, so-mauy years you-to I-served. Once^even 


ninn-appaneya mirule; aleyu yenna snechagarara koda kusale 

thy-order not-transgressed; still my friends rdth merry 

apaduga ni yenaga endaleyu ondu adu-mariy-ale\u tappile. 

to-become thou me-to once-even one goat-young-even gavest-not. 

Ale sluyeyara koda ninna baduka tindu-butta i ninna 

But harlots with thy . living having-eaten-throwing this thy 


mati bandad-emmane ni avauig-agi 

son came-when thou him-for 


tini madiside,’ ennam. Aga 
feast lettest-makef said. Then 


avamga, ‘ inagan-e ni yegluvavd yenna koda idde; yennad-ella 

him-to, ‘ son~0 thou always me with art; mine-all 


ninnadntam. Ale kusaleyu chaohchochavu apad-agi hat la; 

thine-alone. But merry-also hnppy-also to-become icas-necessary ; 

yekandale, i ninna tammam sattavan-agiddu, tirigi 

why ?-if-you-say, this thy younger-brother dead-man-become-having, again 

badik-iddane; arand-hodavan-agiddu, sikk-iddane,’ ennam. 
alive-is; lost-gone-man-having-hecome, found-isf said. 
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Kurukb is spoken in the western portion of the Bengal Presidency and the adjoining 
parts of the Central Provinces. The number of speakers is about half a mi llion. 

According to their own traditions the Kurukh tribe originally lived in the Carnatic, 

‘ whence they went up the Narbada River and settled in Bihar 

Name of the language. 

on the banks of the Sone. Driven out by the Muhammadans, 
the tribe split into, two divisions, one of which followed the course of the Ganges, and 
finally settled in the Rajmahal hills; while the other went up the Sone, and 
occupied the north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur Plateau, where many of the 
villages tliey occupy are still known by Mundari names. The latter were the ancestors 
of the Oraos [Kurukhs], while the former were the progenitors of the Male, or Sauria 
as they often call themselves, whose grammar is closely connected with Ora8, though it 
has borrowed much of its vocabulary from the Aryan languages in the neighbourhood.’ 

Mr. Gait, from whose Eeport of the Census of Bengal, 1901, the preceding quota¬ 
tion has been reprinted, further remarks— 

‘ The Caste Table shows the ntiinber of Grass to be 652,286, and the tribal language is spoken by 543,505 
persons. As in other cases, members of the tribe who have emigrated to other districts are more prone to 
abandon their original language than those who stay at home. In the north of Ranchi, however, where they 
are much mixed up with Mundas, more than 23,000 OraBs have given up their language and now talk a dialect 
of Mundari known as HCrBlia Jhagar. On the other hand, a few Mundas (724), Kbarias (405), Lohars (145), 
and Gcnds i75) in that district returned Ora§ as their language. In Singhbhnm also, some members of other 
tribes speak Ora§, including 806 Kurmis, 115 «oi-disan< Rajputs, 74 Tamarias, and 50 Lohars. In Manbhum 
72 Santals, 19 Bhumijsand 5 Mundas were returned as speaking OraB.’ 

The state of affairs is similar in other districts, and Kurukh is accordingly known 
under several different names. 

The tribe call themselves Kurukh, and their language Kurukh Katba, Dr. Hahn 
is of opinion that the word Kurukh ‘ may be identified with the Kolarian horo, man, or may 
be derived from the Dravidian-Scythian word kuriik, a cryer.’ He compares the Kurku 
word koro, man, and, Avith reference to the second derivation, the name Slavonic, from 
slovo, word, voice. I do not know the history of the ‘ Dravidian-Scythian’ word kuf'uk, 
but the derivation does not seem probable. A people may call themselves‘speakers,’ 
but scarcely ‘ cryers.’ I am not, howeA'er, able to give any certain derivation of the 
word. Another common name of the tribe is OraS, with many slightly varying forms 
such as IJrao, TJrang, Aurang, etc. Dr. Hahn explains this word as the totem of one of 
the septs into which the Kurukhs are divided. According to him Orao is a name coined 
by the Hindus, its base being Orgora, hawk or cunny bird, used as the name of a totemis- 
tic sept. Compare, however, Kaikadi tirdpdi, man; Burgandl urdipo, man; urdng, 
men. In a similar way Kurukh may be connected with Tamil karngu, an eagle, and 
be the name of a totemistic clan. Compare also names such as Korava, Kurru, a dialect 
of Tamil, and Kodagu. Hindus say that the word ‘ OraS ’ is simply the Indo-Aryan 
Urdu, spendthrift, the name being an allusion to the alleged thriftless character of 
the people to whom it is applied. 

It has already been pointed out that the Kumkhs are much mixed with Mundas. 
We cannot, therefore, wonder that speakers of Kurukh have occasionally been returned 
as speaking Munda languages such as Kharia, Korua, Kbda, Ho, and so on. 

In other cases the name of the caste or occupation is used to denote the language. 
Such names are Dhangari, Kisan, and probably also Khendroi. 
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Area within which spoken. 


Dhangari simply means ‘ the language of the Dhangars,’ a caste whose business it 
is to dig wells, tanks, etc. The word is sometimes corrupted to Dhanwari. 

ICisan means cultivator, and may, as the denomination of a language, connote any 
form of speech. 

I do not kn)w anything about the nam)s Khendroi and Kachnakhra which are used 
in Jashpur and Ranchi respectively. 

None of these names properly denote the language. Some details about their use 
will be found under the heading Number of Speakers, below. They should all be dis¬ 
carded, and the language will hereafter be throughout spoken of as Kurukh. 

The bulk of the speakers of Kurukh are found in the Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

About three-fifths live in the Ranchi district, especially in 
the north and north-west. They are further found in con¬ 
siderable numbers in the south of Paiamau and in the Chota Nagpur States. More than 
93 per cent of the speakers in the tributary States are found in Gangpur and Jashpur. 
Speakers are further found in small numbers in the adjoining districts of Hazaribagh, Mau- 
bhum, Singbhum, Bonai, Pal Libera, Bamra, Rairakhol, Sambalpur, Patna, Sarangarh, 
Raigarh, Sakti, Udaipur, Sarguja and Korea. Emigrants have brought the language 
with them to Jalpaiguri and the various districts of Assam, where it is spoken by coolies 
in the tea-gardens. 

The principal Aryan language of Ranchi and Paiamau is Bihari. The other districts 
wTthin which Kurukh is spoken belong to the areas occupied by Oriya and Chhattisgarhi. 
The Kurukhs are everywhere intermixed with various TIunda tribes. They are also very 
often confounded with them. The Kurukhs are relatively most numerous in Ranchi. 
They are still numerous in Paiamau, Gangpur, and Jashpur. In other districts they are 
as a rule rather thinly scattered. 

The Kurukh language is essentially the same over the whole area. There is said to 

be a separate dialect spoken in Gangpur, called Berga Oi-a5. 
No information is, however, available about that form of 
speech, Kurukh has not been reported from Gangpur for the purposes of this Survey, 
It is not, however, probable that the so-called Berga Grab essentially differs from other 
local forms of the language, which are in reality no separate dialects but more or less 
corrupt forms of Standard Kurukh ; in fact, ‘ berga ’ has been explained as being really 
the Hindi word bigyd, corrupt. The corruption is usually due to the influence of sur¬ 
rounding Aryan dialects, and sometimes also the influence of neighbouring Munda 
forms of speech may be perceived. On the whole, however, Kurukh is uniform over 
the whole area where it is spoken as a vernacular. Varying names of occupation or 
caste, such as Dhahgar, Kisan and so on, do not imply any difference of dialect. 

The estimated number of speakers in those districts 
where Kurukh is spoken as a vernacular are as follows :— 


Dialects. 


Number of speakers. 


Orissa Tributary States (Pal Lahera) 
Hazaribagh 
Rauchi 
Paiamau 
Manbhum . 

Singbhuin . 


295 

3,934 

325,860 

30,000 

1,071 

3,220 


Can'ied over 


. 364,380 
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Brought forward .364,380 

Jashpur State. 20,000 

Korea State........... 63 

Bonai State . .......... 500 

Sarguja State. 23,430 

Udaipur State.1,598 


Total Bengal . , . 409,971 

Sambalpnr.41,000 

Sakti.],500 

Baigarh. 5,000 

Sarangarh . '. 1,511 

Bami-a.3.750 

Rairakhol . . ......... 547 

Patna. 475 


Total Centeal Peovinces . . 53,783 


GRAND TOTAL . . 463,754 


Outside its proper territory Kurukh is to some extent spoken by emigrants, most 
of whom are found among the coolies in the tea-gardens in Bengal and ilssam. The 


following are the revised figures supplied as estimates for this Survey : — 

Cacbar Plains 

•••••. • 

. 1,251 

Kamrup 


. 200 

Darrang 

• ♦ . . . * . . 

. 1,900 

Nowgong 

• • 

475 

Bibsagar 


. 1,850 

Laklumpur 

. 

. 3,150 


Total Assam 

• » * 

Jalpaiguri . 


. 13,184 

Sbahabad 


. 250 

Cbamparan . 


. 5,000 

Bhagalpur . 


. 12,966 


Total Bengal . 31,400 


GRAND TOTAL 40,226 

The estimated number of speakers of Kurukh at home and abroad is, therefore as 
follows : — ’ 


Kurukh spoken at home by 
Kurukh spoken abroad by 


463,7.54 

40,226 


.... 503,980 

The figures returned at the last Census of 1901 show a considerable increase in the 
number of speakers, and it will be of interest to add them for comparison. They are 
as follows :— ^ 

Assam 
Bengal 

Burdwan 
Birbhum 
Midnapore 
Hoogly 


. 2,397 555,715 


473 

30 

264 

1.630 


10,791 

544,924 


Carried over 
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Howrah 





Brought forward 

. 2,397 
. 1,720 

24-Parganas . 







. 2,244 

Calcutta 







. 203 

Nadia 







82 

Murshidabad . 







. 1,430 

Rajshahi 







. 5,485 

Dina] pur 







. 4,573 

Jalpaigpiri 







. 53,828 

Darjeeling 







. 7,449 

Rangpur 







531 

Bogra . 







. 470 

Sbahabad 







. 969 

Bhagalpur 







. 2,984 

Pumea 







. 2,250 

Malda 







. 2,157 

Sonthal Parganaa . 







. 1,744 

Balasore 







12 

Angul and Kbondmals 







. 1,126 

Hazaribagb . 







. 2,930* 

Bancbi 







314,778 

Palamau 





• • 


. 21,606 

Manbbum 





• • 


330 

Singbbum 





• » 


. 6,973 

Kucb Bibar . 






. 

4 

Oriasa Tributary States 







. 2,941* 

Cbota Nagpur Tributary States 





103,708* 

tral Provinces 




Total Bengal 

• * • 

• 

. 544,924 

• • 

Nagpur 







1 

Bilaspur 







171 

Sambalpnr . 







. 30.000* 

Sakti . 







9 

Raigarb 







. 4,312 

Sarangarh . , 







885 

Bamra . 







. 15,704 

Rairakbol . 







. 1,402 

Sonpur 







805 

Patna 







. 666 

Kalabandi . 







51 


Total Central Provinces 
GRAND TOTAL 


555,715 


54.006 


54,006 


609,721 


It "win be seen that there is a large increase in Jalpaignri, and that Kurukh has 
been returned from several districts where it had not formerly been reported to be spoken. 
This state of affairs is due to the greater accuracy of the last Census, and probably not to 
a real increase in the number of speakers. If we compare the figures from those 
districts where Kurukh is spoken as a vernacular, we will find that there is a marked 
decrease over almost the whole area. 

The number of speakers has increased in Singbhum, the Chota Nagpur Tributary 
States, Bamra, Kairakbol, and Patna. It is not, however, possible to decide whether the 
increase is real or only apparent. The speakers of Kurukh have formerly been often 
returned under various Munda dialects, and it has not always been jiossible to correct the 
old figures. Thus, no speakers of Kurukh were returned for tin’s Survey from the 


■3 G 


• After adjusticents. 
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Gangpur State, whereas, in 1901, 93 per cent, of all the speakers of Kurnkh in the Chota 
Nagpur States were found in Gangpur and Jashpur. The revised figures from Bamra 
were 3,750 for Kurukh, entered as a form of Kora, and 13,569 for Mundari. In 1901 
the corresponding figures were 15,704 for Kurukh and 6,,023 for Mundari. We can 
safely infer that several speakers of Kurukh were formerly entered under Mundari, and 
that the same is certainly the case in other districts. On the whole we are apparently 
justified in saying that the number of speakers of Kurukh is decreasing. 

In the preceding tables no reference has been made to the various names under which 
Kurukh has been returned. 

The name Dhahgari has been returned from the following districts :— 


Shahabad ............. 250 

Champaran ............. 5,000 

Bbagalpur ............. 12,906 

^lanbbum ..... ........ 1,071 

Sakti.1,000 

Raigarh ............ 5,000 

Sarangarh ............. 004 


Total . 25,891 


In Bhagalpur the speakers are also locally known as Kols. 

Kisan is the name under which Kurukh has been reported from the following 


districts: — 

Sambalpur ......•••■••• 22,000 

Sarangarh . • . , . . • . • . . . . • • 907 

Bamra 3,750 

Rairakhol 547 

Total . 27,204 


The 20,000 speakers of Kurukh in the Jashpur State have been returned as speaking 
Khendroi. Tinally in the Census of 1901, 465 speakers of a language called ‘ Malhar ’ 
were discovered, of whom 414 were returned from the Orissa Tributary States, 50 from 
Hazaribagh, and 1 from the Chota Nagpur Tributary States. The very meagre materials 
which are available and which are not worth publishing seem to show that Malhar is 
only a corrupt form of Kurukh, and the figures have therefore been included in the above 
table. 

Kurukh is, to some extent, spoken by Mundas and others, and in the old returns 
it has continually been confounded with various Munda dialects. 

We find Kurukh returned under the name of Kharia from— 


Pal Labera ............. 295 

Bonai . ............ 320 

Sambalpur ............ . 6,000 


Total . 6,615 


From Sambalpur we find 9,000 Kurukh speakers returned under the name of Kora, 
and similarly 2,950 Korwas in Hazaribagh have turned out to speak Kurukh. The same 
is the case with 475 individuals in the Patna State who were reported to speak Ho. 
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It is of no use to enlarge upon the distribution of the speakers of Kurukh between the 
yarious so-called dialects. The different names do not connote different forms of the lan¬ 
guage, but are due to the fact that the names of castes and occupations have been entered 
as connoting yarious dialects. The table 407 and if. therefore includes all the figures 
entered under the yarious headings mentioned above. 

I am not aware of the existence of any old authority dealing with Kurnkh. The 
Authorities. following is a list of those which I have come across :— 


Mason, F.,— The Talaing Language. Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. iv, pp. 277-288. 

Contains a list of -words in Oraon, etc., reprinted in the British Burma Gazetteer, and in the 
Eevne de Linguistiqne, Vol. xvii, pp. 167 and ff. 

Batsch, Bet. F., — Brief Orammar and Vocabularg of the Ordon Language. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxv, 1866, Special Number, App. E, pp. 251 and If. 

Campbell, Sik George, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874, pp. 94 and ff. 

Flex, Rev. O.,— Introduction to the Uraun Language. Calcutta, 1874. 

Hahn, Rev. Feed., — Kurulch Orammar, Calcntta, 1900. 

„ —Kurukh (Ordo)-English Dictionary. Part I, Calcutta, 1903. 

„ —Kurukh Folk-lore. Collected and transliterated. Calcntta, 1905. 


Kurukh is not a literary language and has no written character. The gospels in 

Kurukh have been printed in Devanagari type in Calcutta. 
Language and Literature. translation is duo to the Kev. F. Hahn, who has also 

published a biblical history, a catechism, and other small hooks in the language. His 
Kurukh grammar has already been mentioned in the list of authorities. It is the principal 
source from which the remarks about Kurukh grammar which follow haye been taken. 


Pronunciatioil.—The short a has the sound of a in ‘America.’ It is very often 
marked as long, probably in order to avoid the broad pronunciation of a in Oriya. Thus, 
engan instead of efigan, me ; dnids instead of dnias, he said. Such forms are especially 
common in those districts in which the principal Aryan language is Oriya. The 
pronunciation of Kurukh has there been seen througli Oriya spectacles. 

Two vowels often follow each other without being pronounced as a diphthong. Thus, 
chiind,, to give. Both vowels are here separately sounded and belong to different sylla¬ 
bles. This separate pronunciation has been marked by an apostrophe between the two 
vowels. It seems probable that it is due to the influence of the i^eculiar serai-consonants 
of Mundari. Sometimes also the apostrophe is written between a consonant and a vowel. 
Thus, endr'im, whatsoever; maVd, not. In such words there is a stop between both 
sounds. So far as can be judged from Mr. Hahn’s grammar the ajiostrophe may be com¬ 
pared with the Arabic Hamza. 

Two vowels separated by a stop and forming two different syllables are very com¬ 
monly contracted. Thus, chided, instead chVidai, he gives. This contraction takes place 
regularly in the past tense of verbs. Thus, bed and, to speak; bdchketn, I spoke ; chb'ond, 
to rise ; chbchkan, I rose. The contracted vowels are then, finally, often shortened in 
various ways. Thu'^ i'i become i; id u ; and oe o ; e.g. chi ind, to give, past chichkan ; 
idnd, to plough, past iisskan ; pdend, to rain, pastjpo^sa. 

There are several other changes in the voAvels in the past tense of verbs. U becomes 
i, and e becomes 1 in words such as errnd, to sweep ; irrkan, I swept : ernd, to see ; Irkan, 
I saw. In other cases the change of e to * seems to be due to a following i or u. Thus, 
esnd, to break ; eiketn, I broke ; dd isi, she breaks; isu, a breaker : kheend, to die; klil'idl, 
thou (fern.) diest. Compare the remarks on harmonic sequence in Santali, on p. 37. 

3 G 2 
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Similarly o sometimes becomes u; thus, ottnd, to touch; uttkan, I touched : l^ornd, 
to sprout; Mkurkan, I sprouted: onnd, to eat; untis, an eater. 

Pinal long vowels are shortened when a consonant is added. Thus, akku and akkun, 
now; merkhd. heaven, accusative meykhan. Shortening of long vowels is also very 
common in the past tense. Thus, fntnd, to kiU, past pitkan; kurnd, to he hot, 
past kuttkan; J^oynd, to reap, past Mkosskan; moMnd, to eat, past mokkan- 

With regard to consonants we shall note the pronunciation of ii and 

The guttural nasal n is pronounced like ng in English ‘ king ’ when it stands at the 
end of a syllable or is followed by h. Before a vowel, on the other hand, it is an ng with 
a following g. Thus, enhai, my, but engd, me. This distinction is, however, continu¬ 
ally disregarded in the specimens, and ng is usually written in all cases. 

The sign M denotes the sound of ch in Scotch ‘loch.’ In many places it has 
become an h. So for example in Raigarh, in the so-called Kisan of Sarangarh, in the 
so-called Kharia and Kisan of Sambalpur, and lastly in Pal Lahera, Bamra, and Rairakhol, 
i.e., in all the southern districts with the exception of Patna. 

Nouns. —Men and gods are masculine; women and goddesses are feminine; other 
nouns are neuter. Peminine nouns are neuter in the singular. Kuru^ in this respect 
agrees with Telugu. 

There are two numbers, as in other connected languages. There is not, however, 
any proper plural form of neuter nouns, the singular form being used for both numbers. 
If it is necessary to express plurality of neuter norms, some word meaning ‘ many,’ 

‘ all,’ etc., is added ; thus, man-guthi, tree-all, trees. Compare Mundari. 

The plural of rational nouns is formed by adding or. Compare Tamil or, Kanarese 
am, Telugu dru, etc. Thus, dl-ar, men; waMor, women; dll-guthi-ar, 'wires; dddd 
hag gar, father many, fathers, and so forth. Khadd-Mkarrd, offspring, means ‘child- 
sprout ’, and is neuter. 

Case suffixes are added immediately to the base as is also the case in Mundari. In 
the case of masculine nouns, however, we have two bases in the singular. The simple 
base is used in an indefinite sense. When definiteness should be expressed, a suffix as 
is added. Thus, dl, a man; dl-as, the man. Both bases are then inflected in exactly 
the same way. Tlie final as in dl-as corresponds to Tamil an. 

The usual case suffixes are, accusative «; dative ge; ablative ti; genitive gahi; 
locative nu. 

The dative and the accusative are usually distinguished in the same way as in other 
connected languages. The two cases are sometimes confounded in the south, in Bamra, 
Rairakhol, Sambalpur, and Eaigarh. Tliis state of affairs is probably due to Aryan influ¬ 
ence. Compare GOndi. 

The dative suffix ge must be compared with Kanarese ge, Telugu ki, ku. It also 
occurs in the form ke. The final vowel is long. The Kurukhs have come into their 
present home from the Bhojpuri country, and it is not improbable that the form of the 
dative suffix has been influenced by the Bhojpuri ke. 

The accusative suffix is «, au, or in. The form w is used after vowels; in after 
definite masculine bases ending in as and after the plural suffix ar. In other words the 
accusative ends in an. In Bamra, Sarangarh, and Rairakhol we also find a fuller 
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form nu. Compare Kanarese annu, Telugu ni and nii. The occasional use of the accu¬ 
sative as a dative is due to Aryan influence. 

The suffix of the ablative is tl. An n is inserted before ti in ■words endins in a 
vowel, and often also in other cases. This n is always preceded by the same vowel as in 
the accusative. The ablative can therefore practically be formed from the accusative 
by adding ti. The n which precedes tl in such cases is, however, different from the 
suffix of the accusative and must be compared with the w in ablative suffixes such as 
Tamil inru, inde, Kanarese inda, and so on. The suffix tl itself is apparently connected 
with Kui tai. The suffix fl is often added to gus, with. Thus, dl-tl or dl-gm-tl, from 
a man. 

An instrumental is formed by adding trl or tru. This suffix seems to be connected 
with Telugu toda, Tamil and Kanarese dclu, with. The initial t in the ablative and 
instrumental suffixes is, therefore, probably identical with the inflexional increment d, 
tt in Kanarese, Tamil, etc. Compare Kanarese marn-d-alli, Tamil mara-tt-il, in a tree. 

The genitive suffix gahi has several other forms. We find ghi, ghe, ge, ke, e, hi, and i. 
Ghi is for instance used in Patna State ; ghe in Rairakhol and Sarangarh; ge in Pal 
Lahera and Bamra ; ke in Bamra, Eairakhol, Sarangarh, and Raigarh; e in Eairakhol; 
hi in Sarangarh, and i in Raigarh. The corresponding form in :\Talto is kl. The forms 
gahi, ghi, ge, ke, and kl are only varieties of the same suffix. Bishop Caldwell has com¬ 
pared the Telugu yokka and the Hindustani kd, kl. It would be more natural to think of 
Bhojpuri kdi, and it is quite probable that this suffix has influenced Kurukh gahi. The 
parallel forms e, hi, and i seem to show that the original suffix only consisted of a vowel. 
The initial g ox k may be due to the influence of Bhojpuri though its origin is 
possibly different. There is in many Hravidian languages a suffix gu, ku. Thus, Tamil 
pada-gu, a boat; kira-hgu, a root, etc. It is possible that the existence of such a 
suffix has materially strengthened the influence of the Bhojpuri suffix. 

The locative suffix nu corresponds to Malto no and Telugu nu in inta-nu, in the 
house, etc. 

In the vocative the suffix d, ay, or ayb is added. Thus, e urbayo, ana urbayo, 0 
master. The vocative singular of feminine nouns ends in ai, and the interjection ana is 
changed to anai. Thus, anai niukkai, O woman. When women talk to women the 
prefix ana becomes dn in the singular, and ane in the i)lural. Thus, dn Mkai, O daughter; 
ane Miaiguthiar-d, O daughters. 

Adjectives. —Adjectives do not differ in form from nouns. Thus, mechd, height, and 
high. Nouns denoting qualities and verbal nouns are freely used as adjectives. Thus, 
pannd, iron; pannd tarrl, iron sword; onnd, eating; onndi did, eatable things. In 
other cases adjectives are formed from nouns by adding antd, being in, or the Aryan 
loan-word lekKd, like. Thus, idl-antd nglakh. daily work; Mkesd lekh^l kichrl, a 
blood-like, i.e., reddish, garment. Compare also Eelative participles, below. Leka is 
used in the same way in Hundari. 

Adjectives are not inflected unless they are used as nouns, in which case they take 
the usual case suffixes. 

Comparison is effected by putting the compared noun in the ablative. Thus, urbas 
j^khasdl kdhd taldas, thc-master the-servant-from great is; ds ormai'-tl kdhd talyaa, 
he all-from great is. 
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Numerals. —The first numerals are;— 

1. ort, masculine and feminine; ortos, definite masculine; onrj and onfci, neuter. 

2. irb, definite irbar, masculine and feminine; enrl, neuter. 

3. nub, definite nubar, masculine and feminine ; mund, neuter. 

4. naih, definite uaibar, masculine and feminine; neuter. 

The numerals for ‘ five ’ and following are hoi’rowed from Aryan dialects. 

Ort, ond, one, must be compared with Tamil orn, onru ; Telugu okadn, ondit. The 
Korava dialect of Tamil has ort, ond, just as Kurukh. 

The final S in two; three; naib,iom, must be compared with v in the 
corresponding Tamil forms. Thus, irbar, two, is identical with Tamil iruvar. Kanarese 
has ibbaru which seems to be deinved from a form such as irbar. The neuter form end 
seems to correspond to Telugu and nilgar Tamil rendu. Compare also Tamil iratidu, 
Kanarese eradu. 

Istibar, three, corresponds to Tamil miivar, Kanarese miivaru. The initial n is 
probably due to the desire to differentiate the original labial m from the following b. 
The neuter mund is most closely connected with Tamil munru, mundru, mundti. 

Naibar, four, corresponds to Tamil ndlvar, Kanarese ndlvarii. The corresponding 
neuter ndMk most closely agrees witii Kanarese ndlkii, Telugu ndlugu. 

It will be seen that the numerals are more closely connected with the corresponding 
forms in Tamil and Kanarese tlian with those in Telugu. 

The words gold and otd or otahg, piece, are often added to numerals; thus, end-gbtd 
and eiid’Otd, two pieces. 

Ordinals are formed by adding antd, ntd, or to,; thus, endtd, second; mundtd, third; 
ndkhtd, fourth. ‘First’ is mundtd ; compare Tamil mudal, Telugu modata, first. 

Pronouns. —The personal pronoun of the first person is en, plural em and ndm. 
Compare Old Telugu enu, I; emu, nemu, we; Old Tamil ydn and nan, I; ydm, ndm, we ; 
Old Kanarese dn, ydn, I; dm, we. The form em excludes, and ndm includes, the person 
addressed. In this respect Kurukh agrees with Tamil, Telugu, etc., as against Kanarese. 

I\m, thou; mm, you ; tdn, self; tdim, selves, have the same forms as in Old Kanarese. 

The p ossessive pronouns are my ; e7nhai, owv; thy; nimliai, your; 

tanhoi, plural tamhai, own. Before nouns denoting relationship, however, abbreviated 
forms are used, and such words are A'ery seldom used without such a prefixed possessive. 
The abbreviated forms are identical with the base which appears before the locative suffix 
nil. Tlie final consonant is, however, assimilated to the following sound in various ways, 
and an e is changed to i when the following syllable contains an i or y. Thus, embas, 
mv, or our, father; inyd, my mother; toiidas, his son; nek tennbas, whose father, 
etc. A similar set of pronouns is used as prefixes in High Tamil, viz., em and naju, 
our; um, your; and tlicir. Compare Introduction (p. 293). 

With regard to the demonstrative pronouns, Kurukh agrees with Telugu in using 
the same form for the feminine and neuter singular. As, he, and dd, she, it, are also 
apparently most closely connected with Telugu vddu, he ; adi, she, it. Compare Tamil 
orow, he; it; Kanarese a ww?/, he; adn, it. .4 ira, those things, on the other hand, 
corresponds to Kanarese avugalu, Tamil aveigal. 

Ne, who ? is only used for masculine and feminine nouns, but is itself neuter. Thus, 
ne barchd, who came ? iEkd, wliich ? is used as an adjective ; thus, ekd dlas barchas, what 
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man came ? E-M is probably a compound, consisting of the interrogative adjective e and 
an interrogative particle kd. 

Enclr, vhat ? enclrd, what ? of what kind ? 

The interrogative pronouns are made indefinite by adding the indefinite particle im. 
Thus, ek'am, anyone; indr'im, anything, etc. 

Verbs. —Xouns and adjectives, including participles, are often used as verbs. Thus, 
urbmi, I am master; iirhai, thou art master; U jnicldd, this will be too short; ntn kohai, 
thou art great; hechkd, bound ; hechkdchd, it was bound. 

The usual verbal noun ends in nd and is regularly inflected. Thus, esnd, the break¬ 
ing, to break. It has already been remarked that such verbal nouns can be used as 
adjectives; thus, o«wa «Z6, eatable things; miinjrnd nj'jnd, perishable life. An adjec¬ 
tival participle used in connexion with the word birJ, time, takes the suffix d ; thus, dud 
blrl, eating time. This d is probably identical with the suffix u which forms nouns of 
agency and relative participles of the present tense; thus, is'tis, the breaker; iru alas, a 
seeing man, a man who sees. The suffix of the past relative participle is kd ; thus, Rddclil- 
nu kundr-kd Mkaddas, the boy who was born at Ranchi. This form is also commonly used 
as a noun; thus, dnkd, ‘ said ’ and ‘ word.’ 

Other nouns and participles are formed directly from the base. Thus, Mkdiid or 
Mkdpd-ge, in order to tend; estiu, esnum, esniitl, dinA esmtim, in the act of breaking 
breaking. 

The conjunctive participle ends in dr, and the particles kl and dard may be aided. 
Thus, es'dr, es'dr kl, and es'dr dard, having broken. Usually, however, the ordinary 
tenses are used instead. Thus, es'on ka'on, I will-break will-go, I will break and go; en 
eskan ki (or dard) barchkan, having broken I came. A is used instead of kl in Pal 
Lahera and neighbourhood. See below. 

There are three simple tenses, the present, the past, and the future. 

The suffix of the present tense is da, third person plural na. Compare the Kanarese 
present participle ending in ula. "When the subject is of the feminine or neuter gender, 
the (Z-suffix is only used in the second person and in the first person plural when the 
person addressed is included. 

The usual suffix of the past tense is a ch ; compare Telugu chi, si; Gondi chi, si ; 
and sa in the Korava dialect of Tamil. Transitive verbs, however, commonly drop the ck ; 
compare the suffix i of the conjunctive participle in Kanarese and Telugu. .lifter n the 
suffix ch becomes y. By adding kd to the base of the past tense we get the past participle. 
The k of this suffix precedes the personal terminations in the first and second persons 
masculine, and the second person feminine and neuter. Examples are, ba'and, to speak ; 
bdichas, he said; pltnd, to kill; j^ifkan, I killed; pi/gas, he killed: esnd, to break; eskan, 
I broke ; es'os, he broke : nannd, to do; naujkan, I did, etc. 

The characteristic of the future is o; compare the and r-suffix of Tamil and 
Kanarese. Thus, es'on, I shall break. 

The persons differ for gender. The only exception is the future where there is only 
a difference in the third person singular. The singular neuter is also used for the plural 
neuter. The first and third persons feminine are only used in the conversation of women 
among themselves. In conversation with men the mascxiline forms are used instead. 
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The personal terminations are as follows :— 

First person. Singular n ; plural m. 

Second person. Singular ai, fern, and neut. i; plmul ar, fern, ai, neuter i. 

Third person. Singular as, fern, and neut. t, past d ; plural ar, fern, ai, neut, 

and d. The neuter termination is dialectically d or t. See 
below. 

The termination of the first person plural when the person addressed is included 

is at. 

It will be seen that the personal terminations are mainly identical with those used in 
Kanarese and connected languages. 

The imperative ends in d ; thus, es’d, break. The feminine singular and the neuter 
imperative ends in ai; thus, es’ai, break. The plural imperative in the talk of women 
to women ends me; thus, nlm es'e, break ye. 

A polite imperative is fonned by adding he to the base; thus, es'ke, please break. 

Other tenses are formed by means of auxiliaries, 

A present definite is formed by adding I to the infinitive in d and conjugating like an 
ordinary present. Thus, es'd-l-dnn, I am breaking. Another present definite and an 
imperfect are formed from the infinitive ending in d by adding the Bihari verb Idgab, 
inflected as a Kurukh verb. 

It has already been mentioned that adjectives and participles can be conjugated as 
ordinary verbs. Thus, tbe past participle eshd, broken, is inflected as follows :— 

Sing, 1. eskan, f. iskin. Plur. 1. eskam, f. iskim. 

2. eskai, f. & n. iski. 2. eskar, f. eskai, n. iakl. 

3. eskas, f. & n. iski. 3. eskar, f. eskai, n. iskl. 

By adding the present and past tenses of verbs meaning ‘ to be ’ to such forms we 
obtain a perfect and a pluperfect. Thus, as eskas he'edas, he has broken; en eskan 
ra'chkan, I had broken. The literal meaning of such forms is ‘ he is a man who has 
broken,’ ‘ I was a man who has broken,’ respectively. 

Kurukb possesses a passive voice, formed by adding r to the base. Thus, esrnd, to 
be broken. The passive verb is regularly conjugated. Thus, esrdan, I am broken; 
esr’kan, I was broken; esron, I shall be broken. 

Causative verbs are formed by adding ta and, to the base. Taa becomes to in the 
future, and often td in the past. Thus, estd'adan, I cause to break; estd’achkan or 
estdchkan, I caused to break; esto’on, I shall cause to break. 

Other causatives are formed by adding d or hd'and to the base ; thus, onnd, to eat; 
ondnd, to feed : sikhrnd, to learn ; sikhdha and, to teach. 

Kurukh has no proper negative verb. Mai, mat'd, or malld, not, is simply prefixed 
to the ordinary tenses. Thus, mat'd eskan, I did not break ; tnal chich'as, he did not give. 
In the imperative amhd, fern, amhai, ambe, is prefixed. Another negative particle is 
argd, argl, not yet. 

There are, besides, three negative verbs which arc regularly inflected. They are 
malaan, malyan, or malkan,! tmx not', balnd, not to know; andnot to be able. 

The prohibitive ambd is sometimes also inflected; thus, as ambdas bardas-nekk'd, he 
shall not come. 
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In a similar way argd, not yet, may be conjugated, in which case the verb itself is 
put in the infinitive ending in d. Thus, as argas hard, he has not yet come. 

It is hoped that when the preceding remarks are home in mind the reader will be 
able to easily understand the forms occurring in the specimens. For further details 
Mr. Hahn’s grammar, mentioned under Authorities, should be consulted. 

The grammatical sketch which follows represents the Kurukh spoken in Eanchi, 
Palamau, and Singbhum, and probably also in Manbhum, from which district no 
materials have been forwarded. Tlie dialect spoken in Hazaribagh is apparently also 
identical. Several lists of Standard Words and Phrases have been forwarded from that 
latter district, but all were so much mixed with Aryan words and forms that it would have 
been useless to print them. The best one was stated to represent the language of the 
Korwas, who in Hazaribagh are Kurukhs by clan. It agrees well with the grammatical 
sketch printed above. 

Of the three specimens printed below, the two first have come from Eanchi, and the 
Eev. Ferd. Hahn, the well-known author of the Kurukh Grammar, has been good 
enough to prepare them. The third specimen has been forwarded from Singbhum. 
A list of Standard Words and Phrases, hailing from Palamau, will be found on pp. 647 
and ff., below. 
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I.—NOUN’S.— Al, a man ; alas, the man j muJcha, a woman; alia, a dog. 



Singnlar. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

1 Plural. 

1 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

dL 

alas. 

alar. 

mukiS. 

mukkar. 

alia. 

[ alld-guthi. 

Aco, 

dlan. 

Slasin. 

alarin. 

mukkan. 

mukkarin. 

allan. 

allS-guthin. 

Dat. 

dl-ge. 

Slas-ge. 

Slar-ge. 

Bi uikd-ge. 

mukkar.ge. 

alld-ge. 

alla-guthi-gg. 

AbL 

al4i. 

1 dlas-tl. 

Slar-ti. 

mukkanti. 

mukkar-tl. 

allS-ti, allanli. 

alld-guthi{n)ti. 

Gen. j 

Sl-galii. 

Slas-gahi. 

alar-gahi. 

mukkS-gahi. 

mukkar-gaH. 

alld-gahi. 

alla-guthi-gahi. 

Loo. j 

al-nu. 

alas-nu. 

dlar-nu. 

mukkd-nU. 

mukkar-nu. 

alld-nii. 

alld-guthi-nS. 


II.—PBONOUNS. 



I. 

'We, exclusive. 

\ 

1 We, inclusive. 

1 

Thou. 

You. 

Self. 

Selves. 

Nom. 

en. 

Sm, 


nln. 

ntrus 

tan. 

tarn. 

Acc. 

engan. 

eman. 

naman. 

nihgaris 

nimans 

tangan. 

taman. 

Dat. 

engS(-ge) 

ema{‘ge). 

nahgdi-ge). 

ninga{-ge). 

nima(-ge). 

tanga-ge. 

tama{-gS). 

Gen. 

eiihai. 

etrihai. 

nanhai, namhai. 

nihhai. 

nimhai. 

tanhai. 

tamhai. 

Loc. 

en^nu* 

em*nu. 

nam-nii, nannu. 

nin^nus 

nim-nu. 

tan-nii. j 

tam-nu. 



He. 

She, It. 

Thbt. 

j 


Masc. and fern. 

Neut. 


Nom. 

as. 

1 

ad. 

dr. 

ahrd. 

j In the same way are inflected 
is, this, fetn. id, plur. ir, 

, ibrd; hus, that there (far 

Acc. 

dtin. 

ddin. 

drin. 

ahran. 

off), fern, hud, plur. hUr, 
hubrd. The forms o, that; 
i, this; u, that there, are 

Dat. 

as-gg. 

ddi-gg. 

dvgh 

ahrd-ge. 

\ 

used as adjectives before 
singnlar nouns. Before 

plural nouns the neuter 

Abl. 

as{in)-tu 

ddi(n)-ti, dd-H. 

dfiinyti, 

' 

ahranti, j 

1 

plural^ is used as an 
adjective. 

Gen. 

as-gahf. 

ddi-gahi. 

dr-gahi. 

abrd-gahi. 


Loc. 

ds^nu. 

dd{i)-nil. 

dr-nu. 

1 

1 ahrd^nu. 




•Who? 

What? 

Any one. 

Anything. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

ne. * 

nekan. 

endr, endrd. 

endran. 

ek’dm, rtek'dm. 

nek’dnim. 

enir, endr'dlim. 

entlrdnim. 

Ekdd, what ? which P is in¬ 
flected as endrd. The same 
is the case with ebaggi, how 
many, how much P eodd, 
how many ones ? etc. 

Dat. 

riekd-ge. 

endr(d)-ge. 

nsk’din-ge, ngkd-gem. 

endr dm-pe, 

endrim-ge. 


Abl. 

nek{an-)ti. 

endr(d)-ti, 

endran-ti. 

nek'aati. 

endr’am-ti. 


Gen. 

nekhai. 

endr(d)-gahi. 

nekhai-dim. 

endr’am-gahl, 

endr’im-gahi. 


Loc. 

nsk-nU. 

endr{d)-nu. 

nek’im, nekhal-num. 

endrdmnu. 




'iVl is used for miscnline anl f eminiae noun?, bn; is itself nsnter. The genitive is n^k before noans demting relationship 
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III.-VEEBS — 

A.—Finite Verb.— Esna, to break. 

Verbal nouns.—A’sna, the breaking; ei’d, ei’d-ge,tQ break. 

Belative participle.— IsU, a breaker ; eslcd, broken. 

Adverbial participle.— Etnu, esnSti, emphatic esnum, esnutim, breaking; es’d khane, on breaking. 
Conjunctive participle.— et'dr hi, having broken. 


1 

1 

Present. 

Fast. 

Future. 

Imperative. 


Sing. 1. 

esdan, fem. es'en. 

eskan, f. es'an. 

es'on* 

The neuter verb has 

the same 





form as the 

feminine 

2 . 

esdai, f. isdi. 

eskai, f. iski. 

€s*oe. 

es’d, f. es'ai. 1 singular; thus. 

nlm ifJcli 





you broke; abrd 

is’i, they 

3. 

esdas, f. is't. 

es’as, f. esd. 

es'os, i. es'o. 

\ break. 


Plur. 






1 excl. 

esdam, f. es’em. 

eskam, f. es’am. 

e»om. 

i 

1 


1 incl. 

esdai. 

eskai. 

es'ot. 

1 


2 . 

etdar, f. esdai. 

eskar, f. eskai. 

es^or. 

et’a, f. es'B. \ 


3. 

esnar, f. esnai. 

es’ar, f. es'ai. 

j ea'or. 

1 



Present Definite.— Et’dldan or et'dlagian, I am breaking. 

Imperfect.— Es’dlakkan, fem. es'dlaggan, I was breaking. 

Perfect .—Eskan he'edan, fem. iskin been, I have broken ; the principal verb is inflected as the ordinary past in the second- 
person. The first person plural is Je’erfaw, fem. ie’eot,-the third person is, singular ttkas le'edat, iera. itkihtt; 
plural eakar leenar, fem. eskai beenti. 

Pluperfect .—Eskan ra'chkan, fem. iskin ra'ch'an, I had broken. Other persons as in the perfect. 


Formation of the past tense. 


Verbal noun. 

Past. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

dnnd, ay. 

ankan. 

anyan. 

barnd, come. 

barchkan. 

barch’an. 

ehi’ind, give. 

chirhkan. 

ehich’an. 

nannd, do. 

nanjkan. 

nani’an. 


Irregular are ka'and, go ; kirkan, I went 5 
kSras, he went t hb’ond, to take away ; 
ochkan, I took sway : uinS, to plough 
usskan, I ploughed: khb’end, to measure ; 
khojkan, I mea.«nred: J^osind, to dig ; 
khottkan, I dug: pSend, to rain ; possd, 
it _ rained : nujnd, to pain ; nunchd, it 
pained: owna, to drink; ondkan, 1 drank, 
etc. 


B.—Auxiliary and defective verbs. 



I am. 

I am. 

I am not. 

Sing. 1. 

! 

he^edan, f. be'en. 

taldan, talgan, f. tal’en, talyen. 

malkan, f. malyan. 

2. 

beedai, f. btidl. 

taldai, talyai, f. taldi, talyl. 

malkai, f. malki. 

3. 

be’edas, f. bii. 

taldas, talyas, f. tal’i, talyd. 

malkas, f. malki. 

Plur. 

1 exol. 

beedam, f. helm. 

taldam, talyam, f. taVgm, talyem. 

malkam. 

1 incl. 

leedat. 

taldai, talyat. 

malkai. 

2. 

be’edar, f. be'edai. 

taldar, ialyar, f. taldai, talyai. 

malkar, f. malkai. 

3 . 

be’enar, f. he’enai. 

talnar, talvar, f. talnai, talyai. j 

mslkar, f. malkai. 


and 1 am not, are inflected as 3ekdan,\ niQ’, and r'a’arfan, I am, I remain, are regular. 

Eodand is inflected in all tenses. 


Passive voice.—Formed by adding r to the base and conjugating throughout. Thus, esrdan, I am broken ; esr’kan, I was 
broken; esron, I shall be broken. 

Causal verbs.—Formed by adding td'a. Thus, estd’adan, I cause to break ; past estaaehkan er estdchkan, future 
est^on. 

Particles.-ilio?, mal’d, malla, not; amid, f. ambai, ambe, do not; argd, argt, not yet; im, dim, d, emphatic; ne, an! 
indefinite ; kd, interrogative, etc. 

By adding nekk'd to the present tense a kind of conditional is effected. Thus, esdan nekk’d, I may, I am allowed to, break. 

3 h,2 
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KURUM. 

Specimen I. 


{Rev, Ferd. Hahn, 1899.) 


(District Ranchi.) 


Oit alas-gahi irb khaddar ra’cbar. Sannis tam-basin anyas, ‘ ana 
One man-of two sons loere. The~younger his-father-to said, ‘ O 
ban, urmin khattar enbai kbattarka ra’i adin chi’ike.’ Kbane as 

father, all having-divided my share is that give-pleased Then he 

tanhai ujjna-gabi 6r-guthin irbar-ge kbattyas chich’as. Jokk ulla argi 

his living-of goods tico-to divided gave. Few days not-yet 

mannum sannis tanhai urmin khondas dara gecbchlia 


being-in-indeed 

the-younger 

his 

all having-gathered 

also 

far 

tara keras 

ara aiyam 

bbarva 

ujjna-ti 

tanbai 

urmin 

mulkbas. 

towards went 

and there-indeed riotous 

living-from 

his 

all 

drowned. 

As urmin munja-kbacbcbyas 

kbane a 

rajl-nu 

kira 

manja 

ara as 

Me all 

spend-finished 

then that country-in 

hunger 

was 

and he 

kira-sar’a 

helras. Kbane 

as attranta ort 

addiyas 

gusan 

hungry-to-feel 

began. Then 

he country-of one 

land-proprietor icith 

korcbas; as asin tanbai kball-nu kiss 

kbapa taiyas. As 

eka 

uturbaran 


entered; he him his field-in swine to-feed sent. He ichich husks 


kiss-guttbi mokba-lagya at-ti tanhai kulan urd’a biddyas, 
swine-fiock eating-were thatfrom his helly lo-fill sought, 
as-ge mal cliia-lagyar. Kbane akkb-ondras dara bacbas, 
him-to not giving-was. Then reason-brought also said, 

e8da lassiyar ra’anar, ar-gusan baggi onna mokbna 
how-many servants are, them-with much drinking eating 

ra’i, ara en kira-ti kbea-lagdan. En cbo’on dara 

is, and I hunger-from dying-am. I ivill-arise also 


munda neho 
yet anybody 
‘ em-bas-gusan 
' wj-father-icith 
eiigema-lekh’a 
remaining-like 
em-bas-gusan 
'niy father-near 


ka’on ara asin an’on, ‘-ana ban en merkba-gahi birdo ara ninbai 

icill-go and him icill-say, “ O father I heaven-of against and thy 

obbambe gunba nanjkan l)e’edan. Ara mundbhare ninbai kbadd ba’ama 

before sin did am. And henceforth thy son to-be-called 

lekb’a malyan. Engan ninbai lassiyar-nu ortos lekb’a uiya.” ’ Antile as 

like not-am. Me thy labourers-in one like take." ’ Then he 

chocbas dara tam-bas-gusan barcbas. Pabe as gecbcbbam ra’cbas kbane 

arose also his father-near came. But he far was then 
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tam-bas sin iryas dara soggaras ara bongas dara asin khimbyas dara 

his-fathcT him saw also pitied and ran also him embraced also 

■chumkhyas. Antile tandas asin anyas, ‘ ana ban, en merkba birdo ara 

kissed. Then his-son him-to said, ‘ O father, 1 heaven against and 

nin*gnsan gnnba nanjkan be’edan. En mundbhare ninhai khadd ba’arna 

■ihee-hefore sin did am. O henceforth thy son to-be-called 

lekh’a malyan.’ Munda tam-bas tanbai jSkharin anyas, ‘ urmin-ti dav 

like not-am.' But his father his servants-to said, ‘ all-from good 

kicbrin ondr’a ara asin baneba; ara as-gabi kbekklia-nu muddi ara 

cloth bring and him put-on; and his hand-on ring and 

kbedd-nu juta att’a. Ara darbarka gundi*kbaddan ondr’ar-ki erba, ara 

feet-on shoes put. And fatted cow-young havin!}-brought kill, and 

nam onot dara riryar’ot. Aunge engdas kecbkas ra’ch’as, antile 

ice shall-drink also shall-rejoice. Because my-son dead was, then 

ujjyas; as ebserkas ra’cb’as, ara kbakkbras.’ Khane ar riryar’a 

came-alive; he lost was, and was-found' Then they to-rejoice 

belrar. 

began. 

Munda kobas kball-nu ra’cb’as. As erpa bedde arsyas dara assnan 

But the-elder field-in was. Se house near arrived also playing 

dara nalnan meiijas. Oane as jSkbar-ti ortosin tan-gusan eddas 

also dancing heard. Then he servants-from one himself-near called 

dara menjas, ‘ ender man’i.? ’ As asin anyas, ‘ nindis barcbas ara 
also asked, ‘ ichat is ? ’ BLe him-io said, ‘ thy-brother came and 
nimbas darbarka gundi-kbaddan irbyas, asin kore-korem kbakkbyas,’ 
thy-father fatted cow-young prepared, him safe-and-sound found.’ 

Antile kobas kbisaras ara ula kor’a mala biddyas. Kliane 

Then the-elder got-angry and inside to-enter not sought. Then 

tambas urkbas dara asin gobraras. Antile as tambasin 

his-father came-out also him entreated. Then he his-father-to 


ana-kirtacbas, ‘ 

era, en 

« 

lu 

cbanenti 

ninbai 

nalakb 

nandan 

say-returned, ‘ 

see, I 

these-many 

years-from 

thy 

service 

do 

ara iklabo 

ninbai 

peskan mala esskan; 

annubS 

nin 

engage 

and ever-even 

thy 

order not 

broke ; 

that-in-ecen thou 

me-to 

iklabo onta 

boknin mala 

cbicbclikai, 

ekatti 

en-bo 

enbai 

once-even one 

kid 

not 

gavest. 

which-from 

Talso 

my 


sangitar gaue kbus-mar’on. Munda is nindas bbarvati 

friends icith merry-might-make. But this thy-son riotousness-wit h 

tanbai urmin mulkbas dara barcbas, kbane nin as-ge darbarka 
his all spent also came, then thou him-for fatted 
gundi-kbaddan irbkai be’edai.’ Tambas asin anyas, ‘ana kb, 
cow-young killedest art.’ His-father him-to said, ‘ O dear 
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nin-ga sagar-khane en-gane ra’adai, ara enhai urmi ninhaid-im tal’i» 

thou-indeed always me-with art, and mine all thine'indeed is. 

Pahi ningage-h§ khus-mama ara dav jiya-ti ra’ana 

But thee-to-also merry-to-make and good heart-from to-remain 

char ra’i ige i niidis kechohkas ra’ch’as, antile 

necessary is because this thy-hrother dead was, then 

5 ^ ebserkas ra’ch’as, ara khakkhras.’ 

revived; he lost was, and was-found* 
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I No. 26.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KURUra. 


Speoimen 11. 

(District Ranchi.) 

X^ev. Ferd, Bahn, 1897,) 



Lugn 

pacbcbo 

nM-gabi 

khiri. 



Lugu 

old-woman 

demon-of 

tale. 


Onta 

parta-gabi name Lugu 

ra’cb’a. 

Aiya 

Lugu pacbcbo 

One 

moxmtain-of name Lugu 

was. 

There 

Lugu old-woxnan 

ra’a-lagya. 

A pacbcbo 

nekan 

akb’a-lagya 

ar 

bbararnuti Lugu 

living-was. 

That old-woman 

lohom remembering-loas they 

divining Lugu 

parta 

kala-lagyar, ara 

nad 

aiya arin 

satte 

ulla ara makba 


mountain going-toere, and the-demon there them seven days and nights 
tan-guya uiya-lagya, ara arge okkage nerran kando kam’ar 

herewith keeping-was, and them-to to~sit serpent stool having-made 

cMa-lagya, ara aura-gahi atkkan alkhra kamclia dara mokha-ge 

giving-was, and woodapple-of leaves parched-rice made also eating-for 

chia-lagya. Ara ibsan mandi kam’ar 6na-ge cbia-lagya. Ara 

giving-was. And small rice having-made eating-for giving-xoas. And 

siihu-gahi gaddan dudbi kamcha dara 6na-ge cbia-lagya. Ara satte 

Sijhu-of juice milk made also drinking-for giving-was. And seven 


ulla makba 

manj 

khacbkanti 

ar-ge ujgo 

mantr 

cbia-lagyaj 

ara 

days nights 

to-be 

finishing-from them-to magic 

spell 

giving-ivas, 

and 

ana-lagya, ‘ 

indr’im 

nalakh ka 

malday manO, 

bole engan edke, 

bole 

saying-was, 

'any 

business or 

evil will-come, 

then 

me call. 

then 


en kalon, ara ne-ho nas’a pollor.’ Ara deora 

I shall-go, and any-one to-hurt xcill-he-unahle' And divination 

nanna-gahi bang! chiar taiya-lagya. Ara ar-im 

making-of magic-power having-given sending-was. And they-indeed 

bar’ar deora-jbuppa nana-lagyar, ara arin Lugu-pacbcbo-gahi cbelar 

having-come sorcery making-were^ and them Lngu-old-womarC s pupils 

bach-bacb elcba-lagyar. Ar-gane pollor. Ara a nadan-im inna- 

calling fearing-were. Them-icith can-not. And that demon-also to-day- 

guti deora-jbuppar mannar ara adi-ge kher kiss era-guttbin cbi’inar. 

till sorcerers believe and her-to fowl swine goat-many give. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The tale of the female demon Lugu. 

On the mountain Lugu there lived a female demon called Lugu. Whenever she 
thought of anybody, they felt the influence of her thought and went to the mountain 
Lugu, where the demon kept them for seven days and seven nights. She made stools 
of serpents and gave them to sit on, and the parched rice she gave them to cat was made 
of the leaves of wild apple-trees and the rice was made of small herbs. The juice of 
Sijhu fa kind of Euphorbia) was made into milk which she gave them to drink. After 
seven days and nights she taught them a magic spell and said to them, ‘ if any need or 
evil should befall you, then call on me, and I shall come, and nobody will he able to do- 
you harm.’ And she gave them power of divination and sent them away. 

On returning home they began to exercise their magic power. They were called 
Lugu’s disciples and were much feared, and nobody could do anything against them. 
Even to this day sorcerers worship that demon and bring her offerings of fowls, swinfr 
and goats. 
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[ No. 26.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KUEUKH. 

Specimen III. 


(District Singbhum.) 


En 

idna karam-parab-nu 

akhra 

dandi 

para-ge 

kerkan 

ra’chkan. 

I 

this~year Ka/ram-festival-in 

Akhra 

song 

singing-for 

went 

was. 

Ort uhkhka alas engan 

akhra-nu 

dandi 

mal 

para-chichchas. 

A-biri 

One drunken man me 

Akhrn-in 

song 

not 

to-sing-gave. 

That-time 

jhumar 

bechna pellar ara 

dandi 

para 

jokhar asin 

aniyar. 

‘ nin 

jhumar 

playing girls and 

song 

singing 

men him-to 

said, 

‘ thoti 

endrna 

mal para-chidai ? ’ 

Inge 

unkhka 

alas engan 

tern pa 

m€md 

why 

not to-sing-givest ? ’ 

Thence drunken 

man me 

sticks 

three 


eokh*iiu lauchas. 
breast-in beat. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

This year I had gone to Akhra to sing songs at the Karam festival. An old man 
came and would not allow me to sing. Then girls playing jhiimar and men singing 
songs came along and said to him, ‘ why do you not allow him to sing ? ’ Then the 
drunken man struck me three times in the breast with a stick. 


In the Jashpur State Kurukh is locally known as Khendroi. The number of 
speakers has been estimated at 20,000. 

The beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows shows that the so- 
called Khendroi only differs from the Kurukh of the neighbouring Ranchi in unim¬ 
portant details. The abrupt pronunciation of vowels, separated from following sounds, 
is very marked; thus, chi'a', give; uddto'd-ane, he would have filled. The latter form 
seems to contain an indefinite particle ne or ane and the form uddtod, corresponding to 
Standard iirtoos, he will fill. The suffix d will meet us again in Pal Lahera and 
neighbourhood, and properly belongs to the third person neuter. 


3 1 
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[ No. 27.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KURUKH. 


(Jashpur State.) 


Onta alas-gbl 

dui-jhan 

kukko 

khaddar 

rahchar. 

Aur 

sanni 

One man-of tico-persons male children 

toere. 

And 

younger 

tangdas tambas-gusan 

anias, ‘ 

sagro mal-jal 

ehghai 

bantan 

engage 

chi’a.’ 

his-son his-father-with 

s aid, 

‘all property 

my 

share 

me-to 

give.' 

Aur tanghai dbannan 

ar-ge 

khattias. 

J okk-im 

ulla-nu 

sanni 

tangdas 

And his property 

thcm-to 

he-ditided. 

Few-only 

days-in 

younger 

his-son 

tanghai chij-basutan 

jama 

nafijas aur 

dber 

gechchha 

muluk 

keras. 

his things-goods 

together 

made and 

very 

far 

country 

went, 


aur aiya tahgliai cliij-basutan uran-paran naujas. Aur jab jama 

and there his things-goods spent-etc. made. And when all 

mufijura a muluk-nu bedar akal mafija. Aur as 

was-squandered that countrydn big famine became. And he 

kalpara’-belras. Aur as keras aur a rajita orot alas-gane 

to-be-distressed'began. And he went and that country-of one man-with 

jorras. Aur as asin tonka’-khara kiss kbapa-gi taiyas. Aur je 

was-joined. And he him feld-to swine feeding-for sent. And which 

kundon kissi mokhalgia adin ho kbakkhra ho, khu^i-se tanghai 

husks swine eating-were that even was-got even, gladly his 

kulan uddto’dane. Magar adin ho ne-ho mal chichchar. Tab 

belly icotdd-have-filled. But that even anybody not gave. Then 

as-ge hos mafija, tab as anias, ‘ marre, embas-ghi aoda aSda 

him-to sense came, then he said, ‘ alas, myfather-of so-many so-nmny 

jSkbar onna-ti ho pure khakkhalnar, aur en ia kira’-ti 
servants eating-from even sufficient getting-are, and I here hunger-from 

khealgdan. Eu cho’on-ki embas gusan ka’on aur asin an’on, 

am-dying. 1 will-arise-and my-father near will-go and him-to will-say, 

“ e ba, en Bhagvan gusan aur ning-gusan kasur nanjkgin. Akku en 

“ 0 father, I God near and thee-near sin did. Now I 

ninghai khadd ba’a’ma bese malikan. Ehgan ninghai kamiar 

thy son to-be-called worthy am-not. lHy thy 8ervants{-of) 

orot-bese uiya.” ’ 
one-like keep." ’ 
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The Kurukh spoken in Korea, Sargnja, and Udaipur is probably of tlie same kind 
as that illustrated in the preceding pages. Xo materials are, hou'ever, available. 

Proceeding southwards we find Kurukh spoken under various names all over the dis¬ 
trict of Samhalpur. Pour thousand individuals have been reported to speak Kurukh, 
and 6,000 speakers who returned Kharia as their native tongue have turned out to speak 
the same language. Kisan was returned as spoken by 22,000, and Koda as spoken by 
9,000. All or most of these people speak Kurukh. Kisan means ‘cultivator,’ and kodd, 
‘ disger.’ Both words, therefore, denote occupation and not language. 

Specimens of the so-called Kurukh, and a list of Standard Words and Phrases in 
Kurukh, Kharia, and Kisan have been received from Sambalpur. They show that all 
these different names connote one and the same language. The only difference is that 
the so-called Kharia and the so-called Kisan substitute an h for Standard Kurukh M ; 
thus, Mekkhd, Kisan and Kharia hekkhd, a hand. This pronunciation of M as A is 
also found in the so-caUed Kisan of Sarangarh, and in the Kurukh dialects spoken in 
Eaigarh, Pal Lahera, Bamra, and Eairakhol. These dialects are known under the names 
of Kisan and Kharia. 

The specimens received from Sambalpur are not correct. The genders are often 
confounded. Thus we find kis je mdkhd-lagiijar, swine what eating-were, where a neuter 
subject takes the verb in the masculine form. Compare also forms such as ghoror, 
horses ; ghdrir, mares ; alldr, dogs. 

The accusative and the dative are often confounded ; tlms, dsin chickchas, he gave 
to him. The same is also the case in those dialects in which M is replaced by k, with the 
exception of the so-called Kharia of Pal Lahera. 

The numerals are Aryan. Occasionally, however, wc also find ond, one. 

The list of words contains forms such as rahkan, I was ; rahehas, he was; kdlkai, 
thou wentest; kdlchas, he went. 

In other respects the dialect is regular, as will be seen from the beginning of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KURUKH. 




Ond alas-gahi do kukko khaddar ra’char. 
One man-of two male children were. 
tambasin anias, ‘ baba, khurji-gahi je 
his-father-to said, 'father, property-of which 


Aur 

And 

bata 

share 


ar-nu 

them-m 


engage 
me-to 


sannis 
the-younger 
mano engan 
loill-he me 


tanghae 


cbia.’ Aur as 
give.’’ And he his 

sanni kjbaddas burmin 
younger son all 

aia tanghae khurjin 
there his property 
hurmin urabachas, 
all wasted, 


khurjin 
property 

jama 
together 
mal-dau 
not-good 
a-biri 
thal-time 


ar-ge 

them-to 


nanjas aur 
made and 
bhog-nu 
enjoyment-in 
a-raji-nu 
that-country-in 


khattias. Mala korhe 
divided. Not many 

dur raji-nu 
far country-in 
tahas-nahas nanjas 
spent made. 


uUa pisa 
days after 
keras. Aur 
went. And 
Aur as 
And he 


as kira-nu 
he hunger-in 

keras, aur 
went, and 


para’a 


helras. Aur 
to-fall began. And 

as tanghae khal-nu 
he his field-in 


36 

what 


mdkha-lagiyar a-chokor-ti 
eating-were that-husk-from 

ekam alas asin mal chichchas. 
any man him not gave. 


korhem kira 
heavy famine 
as a rajinta ond 

he that country-of one 

kis khapa-ge taias. 

swine feeding-for sent. 

kul 1 

belly filling-for 


tanghae kul ura’a-ge 
his 


manja, aur 
was, and 
ganjhus-gusan 
inhabitant-near 
Aur kis 
And swine 
biddyas, aur 
wished, and 


Kurukh is also to some extent spoken in the State of Patna. The dialect was for¬ 
merly returned as Ho, a form of Kol, and at the Census of 1901 it was returned as 
Kisan. Pour hundred and seventy-five speakers were returned at the Census of 1891 
and 666 in 1901. 

The materials forwarded from the district are full of mistakes. The short specimen 
which follows will, however, be quite sufficient to show that the dialect is ordinary Kurukh 
The pronunciation is in some respects different, if the specimen can be trusted. 

Thus, i is commonly written for e, « for o, and w for o. Compare inder how ? 
ihghde, my ; ihgan, me ; untd, one ; kaun, I shall go ; ka'u, it will come. 

Pinal I is often replaced by d; thus, gustd, from ; khepkd, thou abusedst. 

The masculine gender is, in the specimen, sometimes used to denote animals. 

The inflexion of nouns and pronouns is mainly regular. A list of Standard Words 
and Phrases gives forms such as emdhe, our; nimdhe and nimeha, your. In the speci¬ 
men, however, we ^n^ihghde, my; nihghde, thy, etc., which are simply various writino-s 
for Standard ehhat, my; nihhai, thy. ” 

The conjugation of verbs is also regular. Note forms such as radan, I am; mend- 
lagdan, I am hearing, used in the speech of the goat and the tiger, respectively. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KURUKH. 

(State Patna.) 

TJiita, khar-nu unta bokra amm una-lagiya. A-bari asan unta 

One river-in one goat water drinking-was. That-time there one 

lakra barcba. Bokra-turu meiyS-meitali lakra amm una-lagi. Lakra 

tiger came. Goat-from above-direction tiger water drinking-ic as. The-Hger 

bokran aniya, ‘ aman indrge guduro nana-lagdi ? ninghae-gusta 

the-goat-to said, ‘ water why muddy making-art ? thy-direction-from 

gudiiro amm bara-lagi.’ Bokr-aniya, ‘en ga kiya radan(s/c). Inghae 

muddy water coming-is.' The-goat-said, ‘ I indeed below am. My 

gusta guduro amm eka-se ka’u ? ’ Lakra i katban 

directim-from muddy water how can-come ? ’ The-tiyer this ausicer 

minja-ki tarki ra’cha. Aur aniya, ‘barash-din manja nin-d 

having-heard silent remained. Again said, ‘ year-day was thou-indeed 

kheba'lagdi, adin en mena-lagdan.’ ‘ En-ga, ingbae chba mahina 
abusinywast, that I hearing-am.’ * I-indeed, my six months 

kundurka manja, bacKhar-din-tan inder akhun?’ ‘Nin-d malla 

birth was, year-day-age how shall-know ? * ‘ Thou-indeed not 

kbepka, hole nimbas, aur nihjos kheppar.’ Bokra i katban 

abusedest, then thy-father, or thy-grand-father abused.' The-goat this answer 

minja-ki tarki ra’cha. Lakra aniya, ‘i dosb-ghi nin 

having-heard silent remained. The-tiger said, ‘ this fauU-of thou 
dand ^akkhue.’ 1 katban minja-ki lakra adi-meiyi 

punishment shalt-receive' This answer having-heard the-tiger it-on 

argiya-ki dharcha mukhkha. 
falling seized ate. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time a goat was drinking water in a river, and a tiger came to the 
same place. The tiger began to drink higher up in the river. Said the tiger, ‘why are 
you making the water muddy ? The muddy water comes from you to me.’ The goat 
said, ‘ I am standing below. How can the muddy water come from me ? ’ Having heard 
this ansu er the tiger was silent for a short time. Then he said, ‘ I am told that you 
have abused me a. year ago.’ Said the goat, ‘ I was bom six months ago, how should I 
be a year old?’ ‘If you did not abuse me, then your father or grandfather has done it.’ 
On hearing this the goat remained silent. Said the tiger, ‘ I will punish you for this fault.’ 
So saying he made a jump, seized the goat, and ate it. 
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The Kurukhs of Sarangarh are partly known as Dhangars and partly as Kisans. 


The revised figures are as follows:— 

Dhangai’i ...... ....... *304 

Kiaan ^07 

Total . 1,511 


Two specimens of the so-called Dhahgari have been forwarded from the district. 
The first, a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, was simply a translation of the 
English text word for word. ‘ To them ’ had for example been translated in-dr instead of 
drill. The specimen could not, therefore, be printed. The second specimen has been 
reproduced in what follows. It is not correct, but it clearly shows that the dialect does 
not much differ from ordinary Kurukh. 

The suffix of the genitive is hi; i\\\\&,hissd hi mdl, i.e. indl-hi hissd, the share of 
the property. This suffix hi corresponds to Standard gahi, ghi. A form such as dlar, of 
a man, seems to contain the Oriya suffix r. Similar forms also occm’ in Bami’a. 

We may also note indir instead of Standard endr, what? Compare the Kurukh of 
Patna. 

Por further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


KURUKH. 


(State Sarangarh.) 


Unta pachagis alar e-jhan 

One old man-of several 

sada-din larha-liyar. 

always quarrelling-tcere. 

indir-liii mal manja. 

anything-even not became. 
chichas aniyas tanglia gusan 
gave said him near 


apas-ne 

themselves-among 
samjhachas, par 

advised, but 

bagarin hukum 

many-to order 
au khokha hukum 

and then order 

es’a.’ Nibhaabhir 

break.' Some-time {?) 


khaddar 

sons 

Tambas 

Their-father 


rahchar, 

were, 

arin 

them 


nanjas arm 
made them-to 

kank-bira 
stick-bundle 


urtosin, 

one-to, 

jamar 

all 


As 
Me 

unta 

one 

achcliha 


picbha 

at-last 

bira 

bundle 

jor 


30 

toho 

khub 

much 

tangda- 

his-son- 

kahk, 

sticks, 

kar-ke 


mal 

not 


manja, 

became. 


isl-karue-ke 
this-reason-that 


bira*kank 

btmdle-sticks 


‘good 

strength 

loith 

es’ar, 

par indir 

hu 

broke. 

but anything 

even 

gaskehe 

bechkacha, 

au 

closely 

was-bound. 

and 


bira-kank 

es’a-ge 

ort 

ale 

jor ^ak 

mal 

chalrah. 

Khokha 

bundle-sticks break-to 

one 

man's 

strength able 

not 

was. 

Then 

tambas 

bira-kahkan 


ulta-mi 

hukum 

chichas, 

au unta 

unta 

the-father 

bundle-sticks 


untying-in 

order 

gave, 

and one 

one 

kahk ort 

ort khaddar-ge 

! chichas, 

ad bera-nu 

adin 

es’a-ge 

hukum 

stick one 

one sons-to 

gave. 

that time-in 

that 

break-to 

order 

chichas. Jama khaddar 

a 

kahk 

sahaj es’ar. 

Tab 

tambas 

aniyas. 

gave. 

All sons 

that 

stick 

easily broke. 

Then 

the-father 

said, 


O 


khaddar, 

sons, 


onadda jor 
unity strength 


nichat unta-nu ra’a-ke, niman 

always one-in remain, you 

nim alag manar ka’or, 

you separate becoming go. 


era. Pissanin innem nim hi mit-me 

see. And-here so you also friendship-in 

neh mal dukh cho’aor. Pher jab 

anybody not harm xvill-raise. But when 

nimhai bairir niman mokhar chi’or.’ 
you,r enemies you devouring toill-give.' 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

An old man had several sons, who were always quarrelling. The father often 
remonstrated with them, but in vain. At last he ordered them to bring a bundle of sticks 
before him, and asked each of them to try with all his strength to break them. They all 
tried, but in vain, because the sticks were tied closely together, and no single man could 
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break them. Then the father asked them to untie the bundle, gai^e each of his sons one 
stick, and asked them to break them. All the sons did so easily. Said the father, ‘ observe 
the strength of unity. If you always keep together in unity, nobody will be able to 
hurt you. But if you are separated, your enemies will destroy you.’ 


The so-called Kisan of Sarangarh does not differ much from the so-called Dhangari. 
There are, however, some characteristic points which the dialect shares with the various 
forms of Kurukh spoken in Raigarh, Pal Lahera, Bamra, and Hairakhol. Thus the 
use of an h instead of Standard M ; the accusative sufldx nu ; the use of the accusative 
instead of the dative ; the genitive sufldx ghe or ge ; the termination ^ or d of the third 
person neuter of verbal tenses, and so forth. Some of these characteristics also occurred 
in Sambalpur. 

The details will be foimd under the various districts. With regard to the so-called 
Kisan of Sarangarh, they are as follows. 

An h is usually, but apparently not always, substituted for Standard ^ ; thus, 
hdpd, tend ; hodclu and khaddu. son. 

becomes iich. Thus, nanchas, he did ; metichas, he asked ; maiichas, he 
became, etc. 

The genders are often confounded; thus, bahut din mal keras, many days did 
not pass ; adin, him ; adh-ghe, his, of them. 

The accusative sometimes ends in nu instead of in n ; thus, dhannu, the property. 
The suffix of the genitive is ghe ; thus, tambas-ghe, of his father ; yenghe, my ; ninghe, 
thy; adh-ghe,h.h. In ar-gre, their, gre is used instead. It cannot be decided from the 
materials available whether the final e is long or short. Compare Standard enhai, my ; 
iambas-gcthi, of the father. 

Tlie short forms of the possessive pronouns are apparently used promiscuously; thus, 
tdmbds, my father ; tdhgdds, thy son. Similar forms are also used in Raigarh. 

Tlie inflexion of verbs is mainly regular. The various persons are, however, occa¬ 
sionally confounded. Thus, mallyas, I am not ; chichkas, thou gavest not. Here the 
suffix of the third person masculine is also used in the first and second persons. 

‘ I am ’ is atlan. This form is also used in Bamra, Pal Lahera, and so on. 

In mbhdliydt, (the swine) were .eating, we find the suffix t of the third person 
neuter. We will find this suffix again in Rairakhol, and, in the form d, in Bamra and 
Pal Lahera. Compare the remarks about the dialect of Jashpur above. 

The form ndnom-ane, we should make, contains the same indefinite particle ane or ne 
which has already been noted from Jashpur. 
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KURUKH. 

(State Sabangarh.) 

Indrin alas-ge jore haddu rachas. Aur adh-glie chhotes 

Some man-to two sons toere. And them-of the-yoiinger 

tahe tambasin tingiyas, ‘tambasi, dban-nii bissa jote yenghe atli 


his 

father-to 

said. 

* father. 

property-in 

share which mine is 

enga 

cbia.’ 

Aur 

asu 

ar-ge 

tabe 

dbannu 

battiya-cbicbcbas. Auv 

me-to 

give' 

And 

he 

them-to 

Ms 

property 

divided-gave. And 

bahut 

din 

mal 

keras, 

chhbte haddu 

burmin 

undin-adclan tudivacbas 

many 

days 

not 

loent. 

younger 

son 

all 

together gathered 


aur gecbba raje bongas-keras. Aur asan lucbpan-nu tabe 

and far cotmtry ran-went. And there riotousness-in his 

dbannu uriha-chichchas. Aur jab asu hurmin kbarchi-nana-chichchas 
property squandered~gave. And when he all spent-made-gave 

a des-nii dukM maficha, aur asu tang mancbas-keras. 

that cotmtry-in famine became, and he destitute hecanie-went. 


Aur 

asu 

keras aur a 

rajinta 

unta 

sahariya sange rabcbas 

And 

he 

went and that 

country- 

in one 

citizen near stayed 

keras. 

Aur 

as-ge 

hallu-nu 

kissu 

hapa-ge 

asu 

adin taiyas. Aur 

went. 

And 

his 

field-in 

swine 

feeding-for 

he 

him sent. And 

asu 

a 

unku-nu 

je 

kissu 

mohaliyat 

tabe 

kulii uro, 

he 

those 

hnsks-in 

which 

swine 

loere-eatmg 

his 

belly would-fill. 

aur 

eka 

alasi-hi 

ad-ge 

mal cbicbchas. 

Aur 

jab asu as-ge 

and 

any 

man-even 

him-to 

not 

gave. 

And 

when he him-to 


barchas, 

asu tingiyas, 

‘ nehghe(s«<?.) tambas-gbe 

rv 

ya 

kamiyar-ge 

Came, 

he said. 

* my futher-of 

how-many 

servants-to 

kul-ge 

purta aur 

bachha bana 

asm a 

hakhri. 

aur yen 

helly-to 

enough and 

saved becoming 

bread 

is-got. 

and I 

kire 

khedan. Yen chun aur 

nengbe 

tambas-tara 

k’on, 


with-hunger die. 1 shall-arise and my father-towards shall-go, 

aur asin tengon, “ e tambas, yen sarge-ultanii aur ninghe 
and him shall-say, “ O father, I heaven-against and thy 

sange pap nancba(s^e.) aur ningbe tangdas tengna-ge lag 

in-presence sin did and thy son saying-for worthy 

yen mailyas. Engan unta kamiya-ke barobar nana.” ’ Aur asu 

I am-not. Me one servant-of like make''' And he 

chochas aur as-ge tambas-tara barchas. 

arose and his father-towards came. 

8 K 
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The estimated number of speakers of Kurukh in the Raigarh State is 5,000. At the 
last Census of 1901, 4,312 speakers were returned, of whom 318 entered Kisan as their 
native language. The bulk of the Kurukhs of the State belong to the caste of Dhahgars, 
whose occupation is to dig wells and tanks. Their dialect is, therefore, also known as 
Dhahgari or Dhanvari. 

A version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of Standard Words and 
Phrases have been received from the district, and the beginning of the former will be 
reproduced below. 

The so-called Dhahgari of Raigarh in most respects agrees with the so-called Kisan of 
Sarangarh. 

JB. is, however, only occasionally substituted for Standard M ; thus, hakhrdt it was 
received; but Mkaddar, sons. 

In the word husan, Standard ffuacin, near, the initial g has been replaced by h. 

The suffixes of the genitive are i, corresponding to hi in the so-called Dhahgari of 
Samhalpur, and ke, corresponding to ge in Sarangarh. Thus, Dharmes~i erpd-nd, in 
God’s house; nimbas-ke erpd-nd, in thy father’s house. The suffix ke may be due to 
Aryan influence. Compare, however, Malto kl, and the Kurukh dative suffix ge. 

The accusative sometimes ends in nd instead of n; thus, tamhaaind, to his father. 
This form is also used as a dative. On the other hand, we also find the dative used instead 
of the accusative; thus, engdge uid, keep me. 

The locative ends in nd instead of nu ; thus, erpd-nd, in the house. 

The ablative is regularly formed; thus, tamhas-tl, from his father. In ormartis, all- 
from, an a has been added. 

‘ Two ’ is enutaa, corresponding to Standard endotd. The numerals for * three ’ and 
following are Aryan. 

The short forms of the possessive pronouns are confounded as in Sarangarh. Thus, 
embaa, his father; engdas, thy son. 

The conjugation of verbs is regular. The various persons are, however, occasionally 
confounded. Thus we find meTijkan instead of menjaa, he heard. Such stray forms are 
probably simply mistakes. 

The suffix t of the third person neuter seems to occur in lauatke^ having struck. 

Note finally forms such as kdlakdan^ I am going; tifdvachas-ichchas, he spent-gave, 
he squandered, and so forth. 

In other respects the dialect is regular. 
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KUEUKH. 


(Raigarh State.) 

Ortos-ge enutan khaddar rahchas. Ormartis sannis tambasina 

One-to two sons wet'e. All-from the-younger his-father-to 

ba, jaun ra’i engage bSta-bhag cbia.’ Tambas 

father, ichat is me-to share-portion give.' His-father 

sannis bata-bhag kbonr-libicbas 

the-younger share-portion together-took 

raji-nS rannum-rannum chbot buddbi-n8 
country-in staying-staying bad sense-in 
Tahba dban uravachas-icbchas hole a 


anias, * e 

said, ‘ O 

khatias-chichchas. 

divided-gave. 
gechchhana raji 
far 

tahba 


ichat is 

Thore ulla-n§ 
Few days-in 
keras. A 
country went. That 

dhan uravachas-icbchas. 


his property spent-away. 
raji-nS maha-bharat kira 


ELis 


property 

manja kera. A 

country-in very-heavy famine hecarfie 'went. That 

husan rahchas. Tahg-urbas taias, kissi khapa 

near stayed. Ris-master sent, swine to-feed 


spent-away 

raji-n§ 

contitry-in 

keras. 

he-icent. 


then that 
ortos kisan- 
ove farmer- 
Kissi kund 
swine husks 


moMba-lia, baohchhra 

kera, 

tan 

mokhalias. 

As-ge 

endra 

mhal 

eating-were, remaining 

went, 

he 

eating-was. 

Ri.n-to 

anything 

not 

akhra. Akku as-ge 

surta 

varcha, 

akku. as 

anias, 

‘ em-bassi 

jatek 

was-got. And him-to 

sense 

came. 

and he 

said, ‘ 

my-father 

so-many 


ona*ge. 


Akku 


padda-no 


kamiar-ge kul-ti agar mandi chia-lakdas 

servants-to helly-from more food giving-he-is to-cat. And this village-in 

kira sar’aldan. En em-bas husan ka’lakdan tambasina (sic.) au’uu, 
hunger I-feel. 1 my-father near will-go the-father-to will-say, 
n - dharmesi erpa-nS akku nihghai erpa-no natba-vachas-ichchas 

{( Q father, God's house-in and thy house-in sin-corninitted-have 

akku ninghai ehdas laiki mhalikan, ba hoc. Engage ortos kamia- 

and thy son worthy not-am, father O. He one servant- 

uia.” ’ Esanum bichar najas, embas husan keras. 

keep." ' Thus thought made, father near went. 


bise 

like 


One thousand and five hundred speakers of Kurukh have l^een returned from the 
Slate of Sakti. One thousand of them are stated to speak Dhahgari. Xo specimens have 
been available. It is, however, probable that the dialect is the same as in the neighbouring 

Eaigarh. 3 j. 2 
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According to Mr. Gait’s Report of the last Census of Bengal, the Kurukhs of 
Gangpur, who have long been separated from the main body of the tribe, have a special 
dialect which is locally known as Berga Ord§. 

Kurukh has not been returned from Gangpur for tlie purposes of this Survey, and 
no materials are available. We cannot, therefore, form any opinion about the Kurukh 
dialect of the district. It is, however, probable that it is of the same kind as the various 
forms of the language described in the preceding pages. Strictly speaking, none of 
them are real dialects, but simply corrupt forms of the language which have come under 
the influence of the surrounding forms of speech. 


The remaining forms of Kurukh are the so-called Kharia of Bonai and Pal Bahera, and 
the so-called Kisan of Bamra and Rairakhol. The principal Aryan language of all those 
districts is Oriya, and it is therefore only what we should expect when the short a is often 
marked as long. Compare above, p. 411. 

Prom Bonai 180 individuals have been returned as speaking Kurukh. Their dialect 
is probably the same as the so-called Kharia of the State. 


The Kharias of Bonai and Pal Lahera now speak a form of Kurukh. The number of 
speakers has been estimated for the purposes of this Survey as follows :— 


Bonai .. 320 

Pal Lahera ............. 295 

Total . 615 


Specimens have only been received from Pal Lahera, and the remarks which follow 
are based on them. 

Pronunciation.—A long d is often written when Standard Kurukh has a ; thus, 
engdn for engar., me ; mdldd for maVl, it is not. The long d is, however, probably 
written instead of the short a in order to show that a is not pronounced o as in the 
surrounding Oriya. 

Short vowels are, as in neighbouring dialects of Kurukh, very often inserted between 
consonants; thus, cliichikdi. Standard chichkai, thou gavest; kiritdohkdn, Standard 
kirtdclikan, I caused to return, I restored. 

Kh becomes h as in the so-called Kisan of Sarangarh, Banara, and Rairakhol, and the 
so-called Kharia of Sambalpur; thus, hddu, Standard Mkadd, a son; hekhd, Standard 
Miekkhd, a hand. In other respects the pronunciation only differs in unimportant details. 
Thus, we And gS instead of e§, how much ? ros, instead of redds, he will be, etc. 

Nouns. —The inflexion of nouns is regular. In the genitive, however, ge is sub¬ 
stituted for gaU. Thus, dlas-ge, to a man; Bhaturi-gusll, from Bhilturi; eng-bdngs-ge, 
my father’s ; hhdg-nu, in the share. 

The pronouns are regular. Instead of nmhai, thy, we, however, find ninghe. Simi¬ 
larly also tdhghe, his, and ehghe or enghdi (also written dnghdi), my. 

Vorbs. The inflexion of verbs is regular with a few exceptions. 

In the third person neuter a suffix d is usually added. Thus, dtll, it is; but hakrdd, 
it was got; mdldd, they were not; mahdi-lagidid, (the swine) were eating. 
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The past verbal participle is often used to form compound verbs. Thus, hemlekd- 
rdchkdi, thou houghtest. Compare forms such as urdhdchd-chiclms, he wasted-gave, 
he wasted away. Forms such as nanjkdddn, I have done, are also derived from the past 
participle. Compare Standard naJijkd, done; nanjkan, I did. 

The particle kl which is used in Standard in order to form a kind of conjunctive 
participle is replaced by d ; thus, en menjkdn-d mane nanjkdn, I having-heard thought 
made ; yd rupid cMchikdy~d hendekdi, how-many rupees having-given didst-thou-buy ? 
chichas-d nialids, having-given he-asked. 

Note finally the interrogative particle kd and the indefinite particle ne. Thus, 
Thduclds haddS'd andkd-rds-kd, Phauda having-stolen bringing-will-be ? drhdi rupid 
mandd-ne, two and-a-half rupees will-be-probably. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows. 

• 

I No. 33.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KURUKH. 

(Pal Lahera State.) 

Nin i suna phulin Phauda Bhaturi-gusti hendeka-rachkai ? 

Thou this gold nose-drop Phdudd Bhdturi-from houghtest ? 

H5. En i phulin hendeka-rachkan. 

Yes. I this nose-drop bought, 

Nin ikula hendekai ? Y§ rupia chichikay-a hendekai ? 

Thou what-day houghtest? How-many rupees gavest-and houghtest? 

Hem mukan pitka pailch chha din ker-kathu Phaudas suua-phulin 

Hem woman killed Jive six days gone-after Phdudd gold-nose-drop 

ohichas-a ehgan jore rupia nialias. En tehgkan je, ‘ cnghai-gusan 
gave-aiid me tico rupees asking-was. I said that, ‘ my-near 

rupia malad.’ As tengias, ‘rupia to malad, hesu khandio 

rupees are-not? He said, ‘ rupees then are-not, paddy a-khdndi 

chichika-ra. Suna phulin uika-ra. Pachhela aur tin khandi 

give. Gold nose-drop keep. Afterwards further three khdndi 

hesu chioi.’ En tehgkan je, ‘ aur hesu palon chia.’ 

paddy wilt-give? I said that, ' more paddy shall-not-he-able to-give? 

1 katha tihgkathu en khandiO hesu chichikan-a suna phulin 

This word sarjing-after I one-khdndi paddy gave-and gold nose-drop 

uikan. 

kept. 

Nin Phauda-gane ikula bika-kina nahjkar-rachkar*ka ? 

Thou Phdudd-with ever buying-selling doing-were-what ? 
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Suna phuli iuka-agla ath dinu onta rupa-chaurmundi 

Gold nose-drop keeping.before eight days one siher-head-ornament 

nikan-a dm aca-ge her on^ Phaudas-ge chichika-rachkan. 

kept-and two annas-for cock one Thdudd-to giving-icas. 

A rupa-chaurmundi bajar-nu y5 dam mafij-kirud-nc f 

That silver-chaurmundi bazar-in which price hacing-been-would-retiirn ? 

Jore rupia mafij-kirod-ne. 

Two rupees having-been-would-return. 

Suna phuli-ge muli yo manod-ne ? 

Gold nose-drop-to price ichat may-be ? 

Suna phuli-ge dam arhai rupia raanod-ne. 

Gold nose-drop-to price two-and-a-half ripees may-be. 

* Hesu khandio-ge dam yS? 

Taddy a-khdndi-to price ichat ? 

JS-balke Phaudas enga suna phuli chichika-rachas age rupia-ge 

When Thdudd to-me gold nose-drop gicing-was then a-rupee-to 

arhai khandi hesu lakichad. A hisab-nu hesu khandio-sre 

* * ^ 

two-and-a-half khdndi paddy was-fixsd. That rate-at paddy a-khdndi-to 

chha ana char pahula mafijad. 
six anna four pice became. 

E-balke chha ana char pahula-ge hesu chichikay-a arhai 

When six annas four pice-of paddy gavest-and tico-and-a-half 

rupia-ge suna phuli uikai, ninghe man-nu elchkayi-ka mala, 

rupee-of gold nose-drop receivedest, thy mind-in fearedest-ichat not^ 

‘ Phaudas a suna phulin hadas-a andka-ros-ka/ idin mal 

* Tlidudd that gold nose-drop stole-and hringing-may-be^ this not 

bachkai-ka ? 
saidest-what ? 

Hendeka tin din ker-kathu cnghai man-nu clcbka lagiad, Jjftlke 

Buying three days going-after my mind-in fear began, then 

Phaudas-ge pada-ge en kirka-rachkan. Phaudas pada-nii mal rachas. 

Bhdudd’s village-to I going-was. Phdudd vdlage-in not was. 

Astin tahg-muka Mandein sahgcn dharchas-a Jhariakhaman pada-ge 

Then his-wife Mande in-campany taking Jhariakhaman village-to 

barachkan. Asan harbha-ula Phaudas dahi hasalias. En Phauda-"e 

I-came. There jungle-in Phdudd ddhi icas-cntting. I Phdudd-to 

suna-phuli kiritachkan-chichikan. Phaudas suna-phulin tahg-muka*ge 

gold-nose-drop returned-gave. Phdudd gold-nose-drop his-wife-to 

saita uia-ge chichas. 
well keeping-for gave. 

IS'in manku suna-phulin kiritachkai ka kirtacha-ge ned 

Thou voluntarily gold-nose-drop returnedest or returning-for anybody 
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ningan tengias ? 
thee told ? 


Ehghai jia-nu elchka lagiad. 
My heart-in fear wa&-fixed. 
kirtachkan chichikan. ‘ Hadka miil 
I-returned gave. ‘ Stolen property 


Is-ge 
This-of 
manod,’ 
may-hey 


lagan suna-pkuli 

foi'-the-sake gold-nose-drop 
bachkan-a enghai jia-nd 
having-said my mind-in 


dhok lagiad. 
fear xjoas-fxed. 

Nin henda-balke Pbaudas suna-phulin estin andarka-rachas, bachas-a 

Thou buying-when Fhdudd gold-nose-drop tchence bringing-ioas, saying 

tengias ? 
told ? 

Pbaudas tengias, ‘ en i suna-phulin jabar gechhenti andarkadan.’ 

Phdudd said, ‘I this gold-nose-drop great distance-from brought-have' 

£n menjkan-a hadka mal bachkan-a mane nanjkan. Sasta hakan 

I hearing stolen property saying mind made. Cheap I-got 

balke hendeka-rachkan. Pachhela kiritachkan chichikan. Enghai hesu 

therefore buying-tcaa. Afterwards I-returned I-gave. My paddy 

khandio as ondkadas. 
cne-khandi he ate. 

Rupa chaurmundi akon uekhe-gusan atll ? 

Silver head-ornament now whom-idth is ? 

Chaurmundi ehghai-gusan atli. 

The-head-ornament me-with is. 

Nin hadka mal heudekai je doshi ka malai ? 

Thou stolen properly boughtest that guilty or art-not ? 

Hd. En doshi atlan. 

Yes. I guilty am. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Did you buy this gold nose-drop from Phauda Bhaturi ? 

Yes. 

"WTien did you buy it, and how much did you pay for it ? 

Five or six days after the woman Hem load been killed, Phauda handed the nose- 
omament over to me and asked two rupees for it. I said that I had no money. Said he, 
‘ if you have no money, give me a khdndi of rice, and keep the nose-qrnament. You will 
give me three khdndi more later on.’ I said that I should not be able to give more, and 
so I o-ave him one khdndi and kept the nose-ornament. 

Had you ever any other business with Phauda ? 

Eight days before the purchase of the nose-ornament, I bought a silver Chaur- 
mundi^ and gave Phauda a cock worth two annas. 


’ A kind of bead-ornament. 
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How much would the Chaurmtindi fetch in the bazar ? 

Two rupees. 

What is the price of the gold nose-drop ? 

Two rupees and-a-half. 

What is the price of a khdncli rice ? 

When Phauda sold me the nose^drop, there went two hhcindis and-a-half to the rupee- 
At that rate, one khctndi would cost six annas and four pice. 

Wlien you bought a nose-drop worth two rupees and-a-half for six annas four 
pice worth of rice, did you not suspect that he might have stolen it ? 

Three days after the purchase I began to feel uneasy, and I went to Phauda’s 
village, but he was not in. So I took his wife Mande with me and went to the village 
of Jhariakhaman. We found Phauda in the jungle, cutting wood for the Dahi cultiva¬ 
tion. I returned the nose-drop to Phauda, and he gave it to his wife to keep. 

Did you return the gold ornament voluntarily, or did anybody tell you to do so ? 

I was uneasy in my mind, and therefore I restored it, thinking that it might be 
stolen property. 

Did Phaucia tell you where he had got the nose-drop, when you bought it ? 

He said that he had brought it from a great distance. When I heard that, I sus¬ 
pected that it might have been stolen. But I bought it because I got it cheap. After¬ 
wards I restored it. He, however, had eaten my rice. 

Where is the silver Chmirmundi now ? 

It is with me. 

Do you plead guilty of buying stolen property ? 

Yes, I do. 


Kurukh is also spoken in the Bamra State. The dialect is known as Kisan , i.e. 
cultivators’ language. The estimated number of speakers is 3,750. The corresponding 
figure at the last Census of 1901 was 15,704. The old estimates are probably below the 
mark, and some of the 13,569 individuals who have been returned as speaking Mundari 
should be transferred to Kurukh. In 1901, only 6,023 speakers of Mundari were 
returned from the district. 

With regard to pronunciation, we may note the substitution of an h for Standard 
M- Thus, lieklid. Standard Mkckkhd, hand; Standard Mkedd, foot; mohd-ge 

Standard mdUd-ge, in order to eat. Compare Kurukh Motid, Mundari hitndl gather. 

^ Nouns.—The usual plural particle is a prefixed bagi. Thus, bagi ghorl, mares; 
hag% kokcn, daughters. Compare Standard bagge, many. Besides we also find forms 
such as jdti-vidine, the caste-men. Compare Oriya and Chhattisgarhi. 

The usual case-sufllxes are, accusative n, mi; dative ki, ge ; ablative tl ; genitive 
ke, ge ; locative nit. Thus, hadiisin hadun dhar-ke, having seized the lad and the girl; 
jdti-nidne hadunnu menjas, the caste-men asked the girl; bangask}, to the father; ds-gS, 
to him; nekhe-gnsti, from whom? bangas-ke, of a father; en-kdkas-ge hadti, my’uncle’s 
son: olpd~nii, in the house. 

Dorms such as of the property: dlaskar, a man, are formckl with the 

genitive suffix r of the Oriya dialect spoken in the State. 
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Pronouns. —The final ai of the genitive of personal pronouns has been replaced 
by e ; thus, enghe, my; ninghe or nighe, thy ; emhe, our ; nimhe, your. ‘ Thou ’ is nln, 
hut also nighe. Alas, a man, is often used instead of as, he. ‘ His ’ is dsge and dsker. 

Verbs. —The present tense of the verb substantive is atlan, I am; atlai, thou art; 
heis; atlt, it is. The masculine form is apparentlj^ also used for the feminine. 
Compare ra’a-chas, she was. The singular forms are often used in the plural. A tliird 
person plural is atld, they are. 

With regard to finite verbs, we may note forms such as Icerkechhan, I went;^ 
kerkchas, he went; nanjd-ich'as, he did; nanjkd-r'om-ne, that I might have done; 
mal nannd, I did not. 

Further details will he ascertained from the specimens which follow. The first is 
the beginning of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second a popular 
tale. They are far from being satisfactory, but it is hoped that they are sufficient to 
show the general character of the dialect. 

[ No. 34.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KIJEUKH. 

(State Bamra.I 


Specimen I. 


Ortos-ki 

jore 

haddar atla. 

Tore haddar-ru sanis 

tah-hahsin 

One-to 

two 

sms are. 

Two sons-among the-younger 

his-father-to 

tiiigiyas. 

’’ hah. 

mal-jalar 

jaha bhag 

ahgas-ki (sic) 

bhag 

khatrh 

said, ‘father. 

property-of 

which share 

me-to 

share 

will-be-got 

adin chia 

ehga.’ 

Alas hhag 

nauja-ich’as. 

Bagi ula 

mal 

ka’d-am 

that give 

to-me^ 

Me share 

made-gave. 

Many days 

not 

passed-even 

sani hadar 

sahu 

mal-jal unda-nu atli g 

echha kera 

dur 

des-nu. 


young son-of all proj)€rty one-in is Jar went distant coimtry-in. 

Asani hurmi uriar-kera. Sabu uriar-kera halke ahge maharag manja. 

There all spe^it-went. All spent-icent then there famine became. 

Besi dukh hakhiyas. 5las a purthi-nu alas-kar asra-achas. 

Much misery got. Me that couvtry-in mayi-of protection-look. 

Alasin taichas tahgan halla-ge kissu ha’pa-ge. Alas kissu mukha 

Mim seyit his jield-to swine to-tend. Me swine eaten 

unku moha-ge man atle. Tahgahe nedhi unku mall chichas. 

husks to-eat mind is. Mim-to anybody htisks not gave. 
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I No. 35.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


KURUm 


(State Bamra.) 


Specimen II. 


Onta pada-nu 
One wllage-in 
Kokainu onta 
The-daughter one 
gnsan-ge tenga 
near-to to-say 

hadus dharclias 
hoy caught 

Hadusin hadun 
Boy girl 

hadus swinge 
hoy with 

Jati-mane 
Caste-people 
nighe dush 

thou fault 

rupia chia. 
money give. 


As-ge 


onta paclikis ra’achas. 
one old-man was. Sim-to 

hadus dharchas bongas. A 


hoy 
keras. 
went. 

bongas.’ 
Jied.' 

dbar-ke 

having-caught 


caught fled. That 
Tengiyas jati-gusan-nu, 
Me-said caste-presence-in, 

Jati-mane 
Caste-people 
4ndras. 
brought. 


ender 

why 

tengiyas 

said 


karkai ? ’ Hadun 
wentest ? ’ The-girl 

liadusnu, 
hoy-to. 


‘ nanas-ke 
‘ another-of 


kokai onta ra’achas. 

daughter one was. 
pachis a-balke jati- 

old-man that-time casle- 

‘enghe kokai onta 
‘ my daughter one 
al taias dagra-kera hakhiyas. 

men sent searching found. 

Jati-mane hadunnu meujas, ‘ nighe 

Caste-people girl asked, ‘ thou 

tengiyas, ‘ hadus sikshya-nu keras.’ 
said, ‘ the-hoy entreaty-in went. * 
hadun dharehkai bohgai je 
girl caughtest fledst that 


nanjakedas. 

madest. 


Nighe 


dush 

Thou fault 

Pachkisnu kauia-mul sate 
Old-man-to bride-price seven 


naSjakedas 

madest 


36 

that 


enghe 


rapia 

rupees 


chari 

four 


bhuji-nu 
thou feast-in 

ana chia chandhe.’ 
annas give soon.' 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a village there lived an old man who had a daughter. A young lad ran away 
with her. The father then went and complained to the caste that the lad had run away 
with his daughter. The caste sent men to search after them, and they were found and 
brought back. The caste-people asked the girl, ‘ why did you go with the lad ?’ The girl 
said, ‘ he persuaded me.’ They then said to the lad, ‘ since you have committed the fault 
of running away with another man’s girl, you must stand a feast, and you must give the 
old man seven rupees and four annas for the girl.’ 


Pive hundred and forty-seven speakers of Kisan have been returned from the 
Eairakhol State. The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were 1,367. The 
so-called Kisan of Eairakhol is simply a corrupt Kurukh, just as was the case in Bamra. 
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The dialect of Eairakhol in many respects agrees with that spoken in Bamra. 
Compare Mpd, Standard Jchdpd. tend; dhaniiumunJyd-chichchas,he'wastQdih.is property; 
enghe, my; nighe, thy; malla charhnd, I did not transgress, etc. 

The plural is seldom expressed; thus, yore haddus, two sons; chdJcriyds, the servants. 
Sometimes.also the case suffixes are dispensed with. Thus, alas, of, or to, a man; hangs, 
to the father. The dative and the accusative are sometimes confounded. Thus, dsin, 
to him; chdhrydr-ing, to the servants. 

With regard to pronouns we may note forms such as ydlds-ki, i.e. i-dlas-hi, of that 
man, his; ds-ke, and da-ghe, his; hat, that thing; anything, and the use of 

ekd, which ? as a relative pronoun. 

Most verbal forms are apparently regular. Compare atU, it is; atlas, they are 
(singular instead of plural); hakkhdn,! got', hakkhalndr, they are getting; chichkai, 
thou gavest; tingun, I shall say ; ndndt, let us do. Several irregular forms are, however, 
used as well. Thus, kot and keras, he went; kdmchdt, he did; hhdgkdmd, dividing; 
ontd jamd-kiri, having collected; keras, going; erat, having seen, etc. 

Bor further details the student is referred to the beginning of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which follows. 
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I No. 36.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


KTJBTJ- tOj .. 


(State Rairakhol.) 


Onta alas 
One man{-of) 

bangs tingyas, 
the-father-to said, 


jore baddus atlas. Aul-tin 

two sons were. Them-qf 

‘ he bah, nighe dhannu eka 
‘0 father, thy property-in which 


sannis haddus 

the-younger son 

bhagu. en hakkhan 

share I get 


hat chya.’ 
that give.* 


Anunti 

Thereafter 


as dhannu bhag-kama 
he property-in division-making 


ar-ge chichyas. 

them-to gave. 


Una ulla kir-kanthu 

sannis 

kukkas 

hurmi-jeko 

Tew days going- 

after tlie-younger 

son 

all 

uchchas, gechchhya 

raji 

kot. 

kharab 

kamchasya 

took, distant 

country went. 

evil 

deeds-in 

muhjya-chichchyas. 

Hurmi 

nauhjya-chichchyas 

aru a 

loasting-gave. 

All 

wasting-gave 

and that 

mahrag khatra, 

as-ghe 

dukh 

khatra. 

Innunti 

famine occurred. 

his 

distress 

occurred. 

Thisfrom 


onta-jama-kiri 

one-place-making 

hurmi dhannu 
all property 

des-nu nitha 
country-in heavy 

as keras a 
he went that 


desantas 

onta 

arpantas 

asra-nu 

rachas. 

As alas 

asin 

kissubhir 

country-in 

one 

citizen {-of) 

protection-in remained. 

That man 

him 

swine 

hapa*ge hallu-ge 

uchchas. 

Asan 

asin 

nedin 

endra-ni 

ona-ge mal 

to-feed field-to 

sent. 

There 

him 

anybody 

anything 

eating-for not 

chichchas. 

As 

kissu-ge 

moha-ge 

kund 

kula 

unna-ge 

man 

kamchat. 

gave. 

Be 

swine-to 

eatiug-for 

husks 

belly 

filUng-for 

mind 

made. 

Pasili 

as 

mane-mane 

cheta 

hakhyas sihgyas, ‘ hay, 

ehghe 

bahgse- 

Afterwards 

he 

in-tnind 

sense 

got 

said 

, ‘ Oh, 

my 

fother's- 


chaha-nu yehgure chakriyas 
house-in how-many servants 


adhyanti bage ona-ge hakkhalnar. 
enough-from much eating-for get. 


Bakl 

But 


en kira khayaldan. En bahgse-chaha-nu keras aru tihgun, "he 

I with-hunger am-dying. I father-of-near going and loill-say, " O 

bang, en mahapur-ghe aru nighe chaha-nu pap kamchekan. Nic^he 
father, I heaven-of and thy presence-in sin did. 

haddun bana mallyan. Nighe on^ chakriyas bhutti ehghan uiya.” ’ 

son to-say I-am-not. Thy one servant like me keep.*' ’ 

Ad-ghe pasili as chochyas bahgse-chaha-ge keras. Baki tahghe bangs 

That-of after he arose father-of-presence-to went. But his father 
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nitha gechchliya asin erat, daya ninjas, aru kudiya-keras, aru tanghe 

far Mm seeing, pity made, and running-went, and Ms 

hanta dharchas, aru asin ckunkhyas chiclichas. 
neck seized, and Mm kissed gave^ 


The table printed on p. 40“ shows that Kurukh is spoken in several places outside 
the territory where it is a vernacular. We cannot, in this place, deal with the various 
forms the language assumes abroad. It is known under the same names as within its 
proper territory. Thus we find it returned as Dhahgari in Shahahad, Champaran, and 
Bhagalpur. In Bhagalpur the speakers are also known as Kols, and their language has, 
therefore, hitherto been considered as a Munda dialect. The beginning of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son in the so-called Dhahgari or Kol of Bhagalpur will, however, show 
that it is Kurukh and not a dialect of the Munda family. 


[ No. 37.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KURUM. 

(District Bhagalpur.) 

duta khaddar rahcha. Aianti sani tahgdas 

two sons tcere. Tliem-from tlie-younger son 

‘ baba, ehghae hissa-no jo dhanan rai, hole 

^father, my sliare-in wMch property is, then 

dhanan khattias. Joka ula hu mala bitia, 

property he-divkled. Few days even not passed, 

sani tahgdas hurmi dhanan jama nanjas, dtlsra des bohgas, 

t]l£^yo^mger son all property together made, another country went, 

aur asan tahghai dhanan indar-indar nanjas. Aur jab sagro mujias 

and there his property ichat-what made. And when all spent 

chichas antilke a rajin-aggar kira mahjii, aur antilke kii-a 
gave then that country-in-hig famine became, and then famine 

manjas. Aur a raji-nu onta alas-gusan raya-hclras, aur antilke 

he-hecame. Then that country-in on man-near to-Uve-hegan, and then 

asin kbal-nu kis menta taias. Aur antilke khusi ghasi mokhdas. 

him field'in swine to-tend he-sent. And then gladly grass ate. 

Nehu mal chainar. 

Anybody not gave. 


Nekhai alar-gi 
Some man-of 

tambas-turu bachas, 
hisfather-to said, 
chya.’ Aur a 
give. And that 
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MALTO. 


Malto is almost exclusively spoken in the Eajmahal Hills in the north-east of the 
Sonthal Parganas. The number of speakers has been estimated at about 12,000. 

Malto is the name used by the people themselves in order to denote their language. 

The word simply means ‘ the language of the Maler,’ and 

Name of the language. , 

metier in Malto means ‘ men and is the name the people 
apply to themselves. The Eev. E. Droese, whose Malto Grammar is the principal 
source of our information about the language, writes maler, and I have adopted this 
form, though most authorities write maler with a long a. 

We do not know the original meaning of the word maler. The Eev. F. Hahn, in 
the introduction to his Kumkh Grammar, draws attention to the fact that'?waZ in 
Kurukh means ‘ giant/ ‘ hero/ It is, however, more probable that Malto like Malayalam 
is derived from the common Dravidian mala, mountain, so that the original meaning of 
maler would be ‘ hillmen’; compare Tamil tamirar, Tamilians, from Tamir, Tamil. 

Malto is sometimes also used to denote other forms’of speech, more especially a form 
of Bengali spoken by the Mal-Paharias. See Vol. V, Part I, pp. 99 and flf. 

The Maler sometimes also call themselves Sauria, and their language is also known 
under the name of Eajmahali, i.e., the language of the Eajmahal Hills. 

Malto is almost entirely confined to the Eajmahal Hills jn the Sonthal Parganas. 


Area within which spoken. 


At the last Census of 1901, about 1,000 speakers were 
returned from other districts’of the Bengal Presidency. Com¬ 


pare the remarks under the head of number of speakers below. 


The Malto area forms a linguistic island in territory occupied by Bengali, Bihari 
and Santali. It has already been remarked in connexion with Kurukh that the ti-aditions 
of that latter tribe are to the effect that the Kuru^s and the Maler are one and the 
same tribe, and that they formerly lived together on the banks of the Sone, whence the 
Maler followed the course of the Ganges and finally settled in the Eajmahal Hills. This 
tradition is strongly borne out by the close resemblance between the languages of the 
two tribes. 


The skirts of the Eajmahal Hills and the low lands and valleys intersecting them are 
now occupied by the Sonthals. In former days the Maler made frequent raids on the 
plain's. Towards the end of the 18th century they were brought to term' by Augustus 
Cleveland, Collector and Magistrate of Bhagalpur, who left them in free possession of 
their territory on condition that they should give up their ])redatory hal)its. He did not 
however, succeed in inducing them to turn to regular cultivation. Ihcy preferred to 
call in the Sonthals from Hazaribagh as cultivators, and the result has been that the 
Sonthals have now taken possession of the low lands and the valleys, and the Maler have 
only retained the hills. 


According to information collected for the purposes of this Survey, Malto was spoken 

Number of speakers. individuals in the Eajmahal Bills. At the Census 

of 1891 no separate figures were given. The language 
was probably included in the figures for Mal-Paharia, which was treated as a Hrayidian 


form of speech, but has now turned out to be a corrupt Bengali. 
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A much larger number of speakers has been returned at the last Census of 1901. 
The details are as follows :— 

Hoogly ............. 37 

Dinajpnr ............. 140 

Darjeeling ............. 243 

Bhagalpar ............. 338 

Malda.543 

Sonthal Parganas ............ 59,476 


ToT-iL . 60,777 


The corresponding figure for the Maler tribe was 48,281. The language total is, 
therefore, certainly above the mark. We are not, however, able to check it, the estimates 
made for the purposes of this Survey probably being too low. Mr. Gait, in the report of 
the last Census of Bengal, explains the discrepancy between the language and caste 
returns as follows : — 

‘ The true explanation seems to bo that Rajmahali which, following the Linguistic Survey, I classed as 
Malto, should in many cases have been treated as Bengali, and that the word Malto itself wa.s sometimes 
misused in the same sense. Except in the case of Rajshahi, the ambignity attaching to these terms did not 
attract my attention in time to enable me to remove it by classifying the language of the persons so returned 
according to their caste and tribe.’ 

Malto has not been mentioned by any old authority. A short vocabulary was printed 

in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches. The following 

Authorities. ° 

are the works dealing with the language which I have come 

across:— 

Roberts, M.uor, R.E.,— Specimen of the Language of the People inhabiting the Hills in the vicinity of 
Bhagulpoor. Communicated in a Letter to the Secretary. Asiatick Researches. Vol. v, 1799, 
pp. 127 and £E. 

Hodgson, B. H.,— The Aborigines of Central India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. xvii, 
1848, pp. 553 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. II. 
London, 1880, pp. 99 and ff. Contains vocabularies of Malto, etc. 

Mason, F.,— The Talaing Language. Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. iv, pp. 277 and 
fE. Contains a list of words in Rajmahali, etc., reprinted in the British Burma Gazetteer, and 
in the Revue de Linguistique, Vol. xvii, pp. 167 and ff. 

Dalton, E. T.,— Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Contains a Rajmahali vocabulary. 

Campbell, Sir George, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874, pp, 94 and ff. 

Cole, Rev. F. T.,— The Rajmahal Hillmen’s Songs. Indian Antiquary, Vol. v, 1876, pp. 221 and f. 

Aufrecht, Theodor, — Eine Liste von Rajmahali-WOrtern. Zeitschrift Aev Deutschen Morgonlaadischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. xxxi, 1S77, pp. 742 and ff. Contains a Rajmahali vocabulary, found 
among the papers of the late John Bentley in the Trinity College, Cambridge. 

SwiNTON, R.,— Rajmahali Words. Indian Antiquary, Vol. vii, 1878, pp. 130 and ff, 

Rajmahalli Primer, — Faryen Sikatra Maltono, i Kochi. Agra, 1879. 

Dgoese, Rev. Ernest, — Introduction to the Malto Language, Agra, 1834. 

Malto does not possess a literature of its own. The Psalms, the four Gospels, and the 
^ , Acts of the Apostles have been translated into it. The Roman 

Language and Literature. ^ 

alphabet has been made use of for the purpose. 

The Malto language very closely agrees with Kurukh. It has, however, been 
strongly influenced by Aryan tongues, especially in vocabulary, and there are also some 
traces of the influence of the neighbouring San tall. 

PrOBUIlciation. The system of denoting the sounds of the language has been 
introduced by the Rev. E. Broese, and it is based on the common system used 
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in transliterating Hindostani. It is therefore sufficient to draw attention to some few 
points. 

B is described as fluctuating between the English h and v; and w is said to be 
something between English c and jc. 

The Kev. E. Droese describes the pronunciation of q as follows 

‘ q, aa h uttered mth the root of the tongue pressed back on the throat, so as to check the voice gently and 
to occasion a clinking (? clicking) sound.’ 

There is also a deep g, which is said to he like the Northumbrian r. It does not, 
however, occur in the specimens. Mr. Droese writes it g. Compare the Arabic ghain. 

Th is said to be a lightly sounded sharp English th. 

IT^Onns.—Men and gods are masculine, women and goddesses are feminine. All 
other nouns are neuter. The feminine agrees with the neuter in the singular, and with 
the masculine in the plural. Neuter nouns have no plural. The termination of the 
nominative singular feminine and neuter is th, and this suffix is also added to words such 
as abba, my father ; prabhu, the Lord; Gosanyi, God. Thus eng abbath got dken enge 
sopchdth, my father has given all things to me; Gosanyith itc-tto chdchet Ibrahimek 
maqerin kundtroti pdry'ith, God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. 

Feminine nouns are sometimes formed from masculine by adding ni, thus, mal-ni, 
a hill woman; mdlik-ni, a mistress, etc. The suffix ni is, of course, borrowed from an 
Aryan source. 

The natural gender is distinguished in the usual way by prefixing words such as 
hokra, male; dadi, female, in the case of four-footed animals, etc. 

The plural of rational nouns is formed by adding r; thus, maler, men; malnlr, 
women. Fell, a woman, and maqiy a girl, form their plurals peler, mager, respectively. 
Bager or bagter, many, is often used as a plural suffix. Thus, tangad bagter, son many, 
sons. A kind of plural is in a similar way formed from neuter nouns by adding gahndi, 
a flock, a multitude ; thus, bedi gahnditji, sheep. 

The case suffixes are added immediately to the base, just as is the case in Kurukh. 
The suffixes are also mainly the same as in that form of speech. Compare the skeleton 
grammar on pp. 452 and if. below. It should, however, be noted that ^Malto always 
uses the definite nominative, not only of masculine nouns, but also of feminine and 
neuter bases. Thus, maleh, a man; malnitb, a woman ; mcmtJi, a tree. The terminations 
of the nominative are those belonging to the demonstrative pronouns. 

The dative suffix k sometimes takes the form ko ; thus, mal-ko, to a man. This suffix is 
said to add a collective signification so that the proper translation of mal-ko would be ‘ to 
mankind.’ From ko is formed an emphatic kihi, and in a similar way an emphatic 
nihi is found in addition to the locative suffix no ; thus, nial-kihi, even to man; acja-nihi, 
even in the house. The final ihi in these suffixes probably represents an attempt at 
marking an i with a following semi-consonant. 

Adjectives.— Nouns are freely used as adjectives. A final e is dropped, and so also 
the final oi peli, woman. Thus, male, man; mal feiuthya human hand : peli, woman; 
pel sdjett, female attinn In other respects the Malto adjective is of the same kind as 
that of Kurukh. 

Numerals.— IMalto has borrowed Aryan forms for the numerals ‘three’ and 
following. Aryan forms are also commonly used for the two first numerals. 
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When the Dravidi^n forms are used to qualify neuter nouns, generic particles are 
prefixed to them in order to denote the kind of noun quahfied. Such particles are maq, 
referring to animals ; pat, denoting things with a flat surface; kad, denoting objects of the 
appearance of tendrils; dar, long things; par, round things, etc. Thus, maq-ond ere, one 
goat; pat’Ond kati, one bedstead; par-ond pdnu, one egg. 

The qualified noun is sometimes used as a generic prefix. Thus, man-ond manu, a 
tree ; sab-ond aabd, a word. 

It will be seen that Maltoin this respect agrees with some Tibeto-Burman languages. 

The two first numerals are, if we leave out the generic prefixes, ort, neuter ond, one; 
iwr, neuter is, two. Thus, ort maqi, one girl; iter maqer, two sons. 

Ort can also be used as a noun. It then takes the forms orteh in the masculine and 
ortith in the feminine. In the same way we find a noun iwrer, they two. Instead of iwr 
we also find iwres or iwris used as an adjective. The meaning is the same as that of iwr. 

Pronouns. —The Malto pronouns are the same as those used in Kurukh. Forms 
such as abba, my father, but abbo, thy father, are peculiar, and they seem to be formed 
by adding a personal sujQfix as is the ease in Santali. 

Tliere are no neuter plurals of the demonstrative pronouns, the singular being used 
instead. A w is often added to the demonstrative bases when they point back to objects 
already mentioned. Thus, Iw-lweth ero-malath, these things are bad; ah bikyah diO'dwer 
barchar, he called those came, those whom he called came. This w is perhaps the old 
suffix of the neuter plural. 

Verbs. —The conjugational system closely agrees with Kurukh. It is, however, 
richer in forms than is the case in that latter language. Thus it not only possesses a 
present, a past, and a future, but also a conjunctive and an optative, and there is a 
corresponding series of negative forms. This richness of various forms is probably due to 
the influence of Santali. 

The various participles which are used in the formation of compound tenses are very 
commonly conjugated in person and number, just as is the case in Kurukh. In a 
similar way ordinary adverbs are often replaced by inflected forms agreeing in person 
and number with the subject. Thus, en duren ano dbkin, I alone dwell there. Here the 
adverb dure, alone, only, agrees with the pronoun en, I, in person and number. Forms 
such as Kurukh ^n eskan rachkan, I had broken, are exactly analogous. In TIalto 
two participles are inflected in this way, one with the meaning of a present participle 
while the other must usually be translated as a conjunctive participle. The former 
takes the suffix ne, and the latter the suffix ke corresponding to Kurukh kd. Thus, 
bandne, drawing ; bandeke, having drawn. 

These participles are conjugated as follows :— 

Singular,— 

1. bondnen ; bnndeken. 

2. bandne, i.-ni; bandeke, f.-ki. 

3. bandneh, f. & n. -nith; bandekeh, f. & n. -kifJi. 


Plural,— 

1. bandnem, hand net; bandekem, bandeket. 

2. bandner ; bandeker. 

3. bandner, n. -nith; bandeker, n. -kitJi, 

3 M 
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Examj)les of the vise of siich participles are en tude jiitnen urarken, I tiger killing 
was wounded ; dh takan qendkeh eh'j bcilmk harchah, he the-money having-brought me 
near came. 

As in other connected languages, nouns of agency are formed from the relative 
participles by adding the terminations of the demonstrative pronouns. Thus from haje, 
to strike, the relative participles baju, who strikes, and bajpe, who struck, are formed. By 
adding pronominal suffixes we may form nouns of agency such as a striker; 

bajpetJi, a woman who has struck. Such norms of agency can, of course, also be 
conjugated. Thus, eit bajiin, I am a striker; nlm hajper, \om are people who have 
struck, etc. 

There are, further, many various verbal nouns and participles. 

The simplest form of the verbal noun is the base ending in e ; thus, bancle, to draw. 
This form is the base of several adverbial and conjunctive participles. Thus, band- 710 , 
or emphatic band-nihi, in the act of drawing ; bandako, after the drawing ; bandali, by 
means of the drawing, on account of the drawing, etc. 

E is also added to the base of the past tense in order to form an adverbial participle; 
thus, Mesah aliin bajs tidali, Mesa him beating (by beating) orercamo. There is a form 
ending in i which is used in a similar way, especially with verbs denoting motion; thus, 
maler mne tundi ochar, tho-men the-water spilling brought. 

The present definite and similar compound tenses are formed from this participle or 
verbal noun. Thus, nln indre ktide dokne, what are you doing ? Often, however, the 
final vowel is dropped; thus, dh ine gtmon asch dokih, he is to-day chiselling the post. 

A past verbal noun, which has the additional meaning of necessity, is formed by 
adding the suffix po; thus, ehge keypoth, me-to dying-is; death is my lot. 

A third verbal noun is formed by adding oti, thus, bandoti, to draw. It is com¬ 
monly used as an infinitive of purpose. 

An adverbial participle is formed by adding le to the base of the past tense; thus, 
darcli-le, catching. It usually denotes customary or habitual action; thus, en ame 
chdnch-le biiin, I water filtering drink. 

l^egative forms correspond to most of the jvarticiples and verbal nouns mentioned in 
the preceding remarks, and it will thus be seen that this part of Malto conjugation is 
very complex. 

The suffix of the present tense is i, and in the 2nd person singular and the 2nd and 3rd 
persons plural an w-sutfix is added. Compare the forms of the inflected participle in ne. 
The past tense is formed as in Kurukh, and the characteristic of the future seems to be e. 

The conjunctive and optative seem to be innovations of the dialect, probably under 
the influence of the rich variety of the conjugational system in Santali. 

An inspection of the tables in the grammatical sketch on pp. 452 and f. will show 
that the personal terminations are essentially the same as in Kurukh. » 

The passive voice is formed by adding uwr or ur, probably a form of the verb 
substantive, to the base. Thus, boj-uwre, to be struck. This form is very commonly 
used reflexively. Compare the passive in Santali. 

Causatives are formed by adding the suffix tr; thus, mehjtre, to cause to make. 
From such verbs we may form double causatives by adding baj-tr-tite,io 

cause someone to have someone struck. Other causatives are formed by adding d; 
thus, one, to drink, cans, otide; piine, to put, GdiXa, punde, etc. 
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Compound veibs are very extensively formed. Thus, ane, to say ; dn-miqe, to speak 
to one another ; larch-sege, to come again and again, etc. "We shall here only note the 
frequent use of the verb mene, to be, as the second part of transitive compounds. Thus, 
saha-kata, word, tale; em drin sabakata menjekem, we spoke with them; nln ning kdjen 
hlr-menku, thou shalt attend thy work; mare, to will, to wish ; mar-mene, to be pleased 
with, to love, etc. Mene is itself perhaps a Santali loan-word. 

The negative verb is inflected throughout. An examination of the conjugational 
tables on p. 453 will, however, show that this conjugation is effected by inserting 
the negative particle I (compare ilia in Kanarese, etc.), and then conjugating. Instead 
of / we may also add the verb I am not, to a participle ending in o; thus, 

bando-maleken, I don’t draw. This participle ending in o is used in combination 
with various forms of maleken in order to form several negative nouns and participles. 
Thus, bando-male, not to draw; bando-malpo, not to have drawn; bando-malu, not 
drawing (relative participle), and so forth. 

There is also a negative verb pole, corresponding to Kurukh poind, not to be able. 

It is hoped that when the preceding remarks are borne in mind the short gram¬ 
matical sketch which follows will enable the student to understand the forms occurring 
in the two specimens which follow. They have both been received from the Sonthal 
Parganas. The first is, however, simply the version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
published by the Calcutta Bible Society, Agra, 1881. The second is a popular tale 
taken down in the district. A list of Standard Words and Phrases will be found below 
on pp. 648 and ff. For further details Mr. Droese’s grammar mentioned imder author¬ 
ities above should be consulted. 
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I.—NOUNS.—J/a/e, man ; malni, woman ; manu, tree ; bevdu, coil. 


1 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

\ 

1 Plural. 

1 



Nom. 

maleh. 

maler. 

1 

! 

malniQi. 

j malnlr. 

i 

man^. 

bendu^. 

Acc. 

malen. 

malerin. 

1 malnin. 

malnirin. 

1 mane. 

bendun. 

Inst. 

malet. 

malerit. 

malnit. 

malnirit. 

i 

manet. 

hendut. 

1 

Dat. 

malek. 

maler ik. 

malnik. 

1 malnirtk. 

tnanik. 

benduk. 

Ahl. 

\ malente. 

nalerinte. 

malninte. 

1 malnirinte. 

mannte. 

bendunte. 

Gen. 

maleki. 

malerki. 

1 

1 malniki. i 

malnirki. 

manki. 

benduki. 

Loc. 

maltno. 

malerino. 

malaino. j 

1 malnirino. 

manno. 

benduno. 

Voc. 

0 male. 

0 maler. 

1 0 malni. 

[ 0 malnlr. 

0 manu. 

0 bendu. 


II.—PBONOUNS- 



I. 

1 

"We (esclus.). 

We (indue.). | Thou. 

1 I 

Yon. 

Self. 

Selves. 

Nom. 

en. 


em. 

nam. 

i 

1 nin. 

1 

ntm. 

tdni. 

tdmi. 

Acc. 

etigen. 


emen, 

1 

namen. 

ningen. 

nimen. 

tahgen. 

tamen. 

Dat. 

enge. 


erne. 

i 

\ 

name. 

\ .. 
mvge. 

nxme. 

tange. 

tame. 

Gen. 

eng (-ki). 

1 


1 

\ €m(’ki), 

1 

namk-ki). 1 nihg(-ki). 

nim('k\). 

1ang(-ki). 

tam{-ki). 

Loc. 

engeno. 


1 emeno. 

1 

nameno, \ niitgeno. 

nimeno. 

1 

tahgeno. 

tameno. 


He. 


She, it. 


They (m. and f.). j 

Who ? 

What P 

Nom. 

dh. 

an. 


or, d-saber. 


nereh, f. ne(ri)th. 

indr^. 

Acc. 

akin. 

attin, n. athe. 


drin. 


neken. 


indre. 

Dat. 

ahik. 

aQiik. 


drik. 


1 

neke. 


indrik. 

Gen. 

ahi(-ki). 

ani{-ki). 


dri{-ki). 


nek(-ki). 


indrki. 

Loc. 

ahino. 

a^ino, n. atheno. 

drino. 


nekeno. 


indrnn. 


Jh, f. and n. ith, this, is inflected as dJi, that. So also nSh, that one. Ate, that; iw, this, plnr. aw-Svi, iw-lw, respec¬ 
tively, refer to something which has previonsly been mentioned. Nh^h, whoP has a nom. plnr. nerer. Ikek, which ? is inflected 
as maleh, man, hnt inserts hi before the snflaxes of the instrumental, ablative, and locative. Thus, ikehit, by which P The 
feminine iJclQ, is inflected like malni^, and the neuter ikufh like manth. 

A (aw), that; f (Iw), this ; ik, which P are adjectives. 

Indefinite pronouns are formed hy adding yofe or 6e^< to the interrogative pronouns. Thus, »ieA-^ofe, anyone ; indr^- 
hedi, something. 
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III-—VERBS.— Sande, to draw ; darye, to catch. 

Verbal nouns— bandpo ; darye, darypo. Negative, bando-male, bando-malpo ; daryo-male, daryo-malpo. 
Infinitive of purpose —bandoti ; daryoti. 

Relative participles Present, 6aa</it/Negative, bando-malu ; d'lryo-malu. Past, darype. 

Negative, bando-malpe ; daryo-malpe. 

Infiected adverbial participles —bandne ; daryne. Negative, bando-malne ; daryo-malne. Past, batide-ke ; 
darchke. Negative, bandleke, daryleke. 

Adverbial participles—ian()?(e), bandi, handle; dareh, darchi, darekle. Negative, band-balo, bando-malle; 
dary-halo, daryo-malle. 


Conjunctive participles—6a?i(fato ,- dan-kko. Negative, bandlako ; darylako. 

Case forms of verbal noun used as participles —bandno ; daryno* Negative, bando-malno ; daryo-malno: 
bandati, darchati. Negative, handlati ; darylati, etc. 



Present. 

Past. 

Future. 

j Conjunctive. 

j Optative. 

Imprerative. 

Sing. 







1. 

handin. 

bandeken. 

handen. 

1 bandlen. 

bandon. 


2. m. 

bandne. 

handeke. 

handene. 

handle. 

bando. 

banda, hundku. 

2. f. 

bandni. 

handeki. 

handeni. j 

bandit. 

bando. 


3. m. 

handih. 

bandah. 

handeh. j 

bandleh. 

bandoh, banddndeh. 


3 f. & n. 

bandi^. 

bandafh. 

handeni^. \ 

bandlitjt. 

bandog, bandandeth. 


PInr. 



\ 




1. excl. 

bandim. 

handekem. 

1 

handem, 1 

bandlem. 

bandom. 


1. inch 

bandit. 

bandekei. 

handet. 

handltt* 

bandot. 


2, 

bandner. 

handeker. 

bander. ' 

1 

handler. 

bandar. 


3. 

bandner. 

bandar. 

1 

hander. \ 

\ handler. 

bandar, bandander. 



The neater singulat is also used when the subject is a plural neuter noun. Banda is the present, and bandka the future 
imperative. 

The tenses of darye, to catch, are formed in the same way. Thus, daryin, I catch ; darchken, I caught; darchah, he 

caught. 

Present definite — hand(e) dokin ; darch dokin. 

Pluperfect —ianrfeicra bechken ; darchken bechken ; 3rd pers. bandekeh bechchah, etc. 

NEGATIVE TENSES.— 

Present — bando-maleken or bandolken, etc., as bandeken. 

B&St —handleken, eto., as bandeken. 

Future —Janrfen mala, etc.; 2ad pers. sing. bandeae{-ni) mala uni bandler>e{-ni)'; 3rd pers. fem. and n. 
mala and bandleni^. 

Conjunctive — bandlon, as bandon. 

Optative— bando-mdndon, etc. 


IRREGULAR VERBS.—Th- pa-t tense is often apparently irregular. Thus — 


Base. j 

1 

Past. 

\ 

\ 

Base. 

1 

Past. 

1st pers. 

3rd pers. 

1st pars. 

3rd pers. 

eye, bind. 

echeken. 

echah. 

behe, exist, be. 

bechken. 

bechchah. 

qoyje, reap. 

qoseken. 

qosah. 

pdke, take up. 

pakken. 

pakyah. 

qoye, measure. 

qojeken. 

qojah. 

mene, be. 

mehjeken. 

mehjah. 

bare, come. 

barc\ken. 

hirchah. 

ch ge, set loo.-re. 

choqqen. 

choqas. 

ahe, beat the crura. 

• ateken. 

\ 

atah. 

one, dr'nk. 

ondeken. 

and ah. 


Mene, to bo, has a corresponding negative maleken, I am not ; malleken, I was not. Both are conjugated like bandeken. 
UTene is reuularlv inflected when it is not the copula. Thus, dh meno-malah, or, menolah, he is not. 


Passive voice—Formed by adding uior or ur to the base and conjugating throughout. Thus, baj~uwr-in, I am struck ; 
dh baj-uicr-eh, he will be struck. 


Causatives —Formed by adding tr to the base and conjugating throughout. Thus, bai-tr-in, I cause to strike. 
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MALTO. 


Specimen L 


(SONTHAL ParGAKAS.) 


Ort 

malek iwr 

maqer bechchar. 

Chudeh 

tambakon 

awdrah, 

«» ' 

One 

man-to two 

sons icere. The-youoiger 

his-Jather-to 

said. 

' 0 abba, 

biteki 

bakrath 

enge 

anrsith 

a the qata.’ Anko ah 

‘ 0 father, property-of 

portion 

me-to will-come 

that give.' Then he 

arik 

chagkeh 

chichah. 

Pulond 

dini 

dokkeh 

chud 

them-to 

having-divided 

gave. 

Few 

days 

having-stayed 

young 

maqeh 

goteni 

tun gab 

ante gech 

desik 

urqqeh 

ekyah, 

son 

all 

gathered 

and far covntry-to 

having-come-out 

went, 

ante 

ano 

tang-ki 

biten 

dagraha 

kajc-no 

ongyah. 

Goteni 

and 

theo'e 

his 

po'operty 

bad 

deeds-in 

consuoned. 

All 

ongyah 

ani 

a 

desino 

akaleth 

utrath, 

ante ah 

kir-waroti 

consumed and 

that 

country-in 

famine 

fell, 

and he 

to-hung er 

jejyah. 

Ah 

a 

desiki 

ort 

malen 

birgrkeh 

ano 

begaoi. 

Se 

that 

country-of 

one 

man 

having-joined 

there 

dokoti 

jejyab 

.; ani 

ah ahin 

kise 

charatroti 

tang ketek 

teyab. 

to-live 

began 

; and 

ha him 

pigs 

to-tend 

his field-to 

sent. 


je 

but 

‘eng 

'my 


Ante ah 

And he 

uglechah, 
he-icished, 

awdyah, 
said, 

ante en kiret 
and I himger-from 

ante ahin awden, 
and hini-to icill-say, 

papen kudken. Ante 

sin did. And 

ningki berni-knduri 
thy wages-ioorker 
tambako bahak 
his-fathers place-to 
chengjyah, ante 


kisth moqath a 

pigs ate that 

nereh gote ahik 

anyone even him-to 

abba adano 
father's house-in 

keyin. En 
die. 1 

“ 0 abba, 

“ 0 father, 

aneke en 


choprat 

husk-wiih 


chiylah. 
gave-not. 
ikoiidi 
how-many 


tangki 
his 
ah 


kochon 

belly 


urdoti 
to-fill 


Ani ah bijorarkeh 

Then he having-come-to-senses 
bemi-kudurik lapeth egrith, 
servants-to food is-sufident, 


chocheken 

having-arisen 

en merg 
1 heaven 
ningrad 


eng 


abba bahak eken, 
my father near will-go, 
panteno ante Ring bahano 
towards and thy place-in 

anuwr joker maleken. Je 
now I thy-son to-be-called worthy am-not. But 
chow engen menja.” ’ Ankeh ah chocbah ante 

like one make."' Saving-said he arose and 

ekyah. Ah gechi behnihi, tambakoh ahin tundkeh 

went. Se far being-when, his-father him having-seen 

bong-kitrkeh ahin bangretrah ante chumqah. Tangadeh 


pitied, and running-approaching him embraced and kissed. Sis-son 
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ahin awdyali, ‘ o abba, en merg piinteno ante ning bahano papen 
him-to said, ‘ 0 father, I heaven regarding and thy place-in sin 

kmlken, ante aneke nandu ningad anuwr joker male-ken.’ Tambakoh 

did, and now again thy-son to-be-called fit am-notd His-fathcr 

tang cbakriyarin awdyab, ‘ gotente eru pinderen ondrkei* abin 

his servants-to said, ‘ all-firom good cloth having-hroiight him 
chuytra, ante abiki tetuno angtin, qedno jutan attra. Ante borqo 

cause-to-icear, and his hand-on ring, feet-on shoes put. And fatted 


oy-maqon. 

nam laplet 

ante 

apokarlet. 

atbik 

ondrker 

cow-young. 

loe should-eat 

and should-make-mcrry, therefore having-brought 

pita; 

i 

engadeb keyp 

menjab. 

jc aneke 

nandu jiyaryab; 

ewjyab. 

kill; 

this 

my-son dead 

was. 

but now 

again revived; 

he-was-lost. 

je 

aneke 

auduwrab.’ 

Ante ar 

apokaroti 

jejyar. 


but 

now 

was-found? 

And they 

to-make-merry began. 



Abiki niegro tangadeb a gari keteno dokyab. Kirneb ab ada 

His eldest his-son that time fiield-in was. Retnrning he house 

atgi anrskeb lale-pare-ki sadin menjab. Ante ort cbakriyan 

near having-reached danciny-singing-of sound heard. And one servant 

bikkeh, ‘ itb indrtli ? ’ any menjab. Ab abin awdyab, ‘ ning-dob 

having-called, ‘this what?' thus asked. Re him-to said, ‘ thy-brother 

barcbab, ante abbob abin eruqani andab alagkeh borqo 6y maqon 

came, and thy-father him well found therefore fatted cow young 

pityab.’ Anko ab rokarkeb ule koroti mar-menlab. Je abi 

killed.’ Then he having-got-angry inside to-enter loilling-was-not. Rut his 


tambakob 

urqqeb 

abin 

bortrab. 

Ab tambakon 

awde-kii’trab, 

his-fother 

having-come-out 

him 

entreated. 

Re his-father-to 

said-retunied, 

‘ tunda, 

inond 

bacberi 

en 

ningen 

seweb dokin, 

ante ikonno 

‘ see. 

so-many 

years 

1 

thee having-served am. 

and ever 


gote uingki ukmen tuwleken, je en eng sangaleri sangal apokarlen, 

even thy command broke-not, but I my companions with should-rejoice, 

atbik nin ikonno gote maqond er maqon enge qatleki; je 

therefore thou ever even one sheep young me-to gavest-not; but 

ningki biten langwino ongyab, a ningadeb barcbab, ani nin 

thy property harlotry-in consumed, that thy-son came, then thou 


abi lagki borqo 

oy 

maqon 

pitki.’ 

Anko 

ab 

abin awdyali. 

‘ o 

his sake-for fatted 

cow 

young 

killedest.’ 

Then 

he 

him-to said. 

‘ 0 

engade, nin eng 

sangal 

jngek 

bebne; 

engki^ 

ath 

nin"kitb. Je 

1 

my-son, thou me 

with 

always 

art; 

mine 

that 

thine. But 

this 


ning4ob keyp menjab, je nandu ujib; cwjyab, je anduwrab, 

thy-brother dead was, but again lives; was-lost, but was-found, 

alagkitb name laloparoti apokaroti bebith.’ 

therefore us-to to-dance-and-sing to-make-merry it-isd 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

MALTO. 

Specimen II. 


(SONTHAL PaEGANAS.) 

Mundi-mundi gol-rajarki amlente agdu maler i mulekeno 

Formerly •formerly Hindu-kings-of time-from before the-nien this country-in 

dokker tam mar-menjar. Atino ange-mahge qale-kukre kudyar cliaqar. Dokuo 

living their will-did. There their-oion field-plot made sowed. Living 

dokno goler i mulukek ani-sker maleri guni gare baje-naqe 

living Hindus this country-to having-come men icith mtich fighting-mutually 

dokyar, ante arin tideker ariki qeqle ante qale bachyar. Maler 

were, and them having-overcome their land and field robbed. The-men 

tamki qepe ante qale ambker dadeno dokoti jejyar. Dadeno ar 

their villages and fields having-left forest-in to-live began. Forest-in they 

qale-kukre er-eru kudoti cbaqoti polar, a-lagker ar aw-awen 
field-plots good-good to-make to-soto were-nnable, therefove they those 

bir-menlar, je gabqd-gabndi tungrle abran cbarcbar, ante chaiije make 

did-not-attend, but many-many having-gathered hunt made, and deer stag 

chitran kise ante ado sawajen pitle, ba ino ano golerki biten 

spotted-deer pigs and other animals killing, or here there Hindus-of property 

luscble qepik ondrar. Ante iw-iwti tam-tamki peler ante maqer 

plundering village-to brought. And these-from their-their 2 Dive 8 and sons 

ujyar. Ar gare checbrun ante baiy menjar, a-]a"ker goler 
lived. They very cunning and poioerful were, therefore Hindus 
arin daryoti ba tekyoti polar. 

them Catch or hinder could-not. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In old times, before the time of the Hindu kings, the Paharias lived in this country 
and did just as tliey liked. They tilled and sowed their own plots In the course of 
time the Hindus came into the country and began to fight the Paharias. At last they 
overpowered them and took their lands and fields from them. The Paharias then left 
their villages and their fields and began to live in tlie woods. They could not there till 
and sow good plots, and therefore they left off attending to them, but began to gather 
in great flocks and turned to hunting. They killed deer, stags, spotted deer, pigs” and 
other animals, and they occasionally also plundered the property of the Hindus and 
brought it home to their villages. Their wives and children lived from such things. 
The hillmen were very cunning and powerful, and the Hindus could not, therefore, 
catch them or check them. 
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KUI, KANDHT, OR KHOND. 


The Kandhs or Khonds are a Dravidian tribe in the hills of Orissa and neighbouring 
districts, and the number of speakers may be estimated at about half a million people. 

The tribe is commonly known under the name of Khond. The Oriyas call them 

Name of the language. Kandhs, and the Telugu people GondsorKods. The name 

which they use themselves is Ku, and their language should, 
accordingly, be denominated Kui. The word Ku is probably related to Koi, one of the 
names which the Goods use to denote themselves. The Koi dialect of Gondi is, however, 
quite different from Kui. Compare the specimens on pp. 545 and ff. 

The Khonds live in the midst of the Oriya territory. Their habitat is the hills 

Area within which spoken. seP^rating the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam in the 

Madras Presidency and continuing northwards into the 
Orissa Tributary States, Bod, DaspaUa, and Nayagarh, and, crossing the Mahanadi, into 
Angul and the Khondmals. The Khond area further extends into the Central Provinces, 
-covering the northern part of Kalahandi, and the south of Patna. 

Kui is surrounded, on all sides, by Oriya. Towards the south it extends towards the 
confines of the Telugu territory. 

The language varies locally all over this area. The differences are not, however. 
Dialects. great, though a man from one part of the country often 

experiences difficulty in understanding the Kui spoken in 
other parts. There are two principal dialects, one eastern, spoken in Gumsur and the 
adjoining parts of Bengal, and one western, spoken in Chinna Kimedi. According to 
the report of the Madras Census of 1891 the caste called Konda, Kondadora, or 
Kondakapu, which is found on the slopes and the eastern summits of the eastern Ghats 
in Vizagapatam, speak a dialect of Kui, though they returned Telugu as their native 
tongue. The Madras Presidency not falling within the scope of this Survey, we have no 
new materials for testing this statement. 

In the north, Kui has come under the influence of the neighbouring Aryan forms of 
speech, and a specimen forwarded from the Patna State was written in Oriya with a 
slight admixture of Chhattlsgarhi. 

The number of Kandhs returned at the Census of 1891 was 627,388. The language 

Number of speakers. returns, however, give a much smaUer figure. The reason is 

that many Kandhs have abandoned their native speech. To 
some extent, however, the discrepancy is also due to incorrect returns and to the fact 
that 306,241 of the inhabitants of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agencies did not return 
their language. 

The revised figiires for Kui in those districts where it is spoken as a home tongue are 
ns follows:— 

Madras Presidency 
Bengal and Feudatories 

Angul and Khondmals. 46,622 

Orissa Tributary States.14,928 


190,893 

61,550 


Central Provinces 
Patna. 
Kalahandi 


65,600 


759 

64,850 


318,043 


3 N 


Total 
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The bulk of Kui speakers in the Orissa Tributary States are found in Bod, Das* 


palla, and Nayagarh. The details are as follows:— 

Bod .924 

Daspalla 8,294 

Nayagarh • 4,523 

Total . 13,741 


Of the remaining 1,187, some few speakers are found in all States except Athgarh, 
Hindol, Keunjhar, Morbhanj, Nilgiri, Ran pur, and Tigaria. 

Outside the Kui territory the language has only been returned from the Cachar 
Plains where the Kandhs are employed as coolies in the tea-gardens. Local estimates 
give 649 as the number of speakers. We thus arrive at the following total 


Kui spoker. at home .......... 318,043 

Kui spoken abroad... ....... 549 


Total . 318,592 


At the last Census of 1901 Kui was returned from the following districts 


Madras Presidency ........... .372,366 

Ganjam ... ......*• 19,7oS 

Ganjam Agency ......... 157,325 

Vizagapatam. . 18,818 

Vizagapatam Agency .... .... 175,747 

Godavan .......... 3 

Godayari Agency ......... 690 

Bellary ........... 3 

South Arcot .......... 22 

Bengal and Feudatories .......... 55,655 

Midnapore .......... 2 

Bangpore .......... 27 

Guttack ........... 4 

Balasore ........... 1 

Angul and Khoudmals ........ 40,088 

Purl ........... 8 

Orissa Tributary States ....... . 15,525 

Central Provinces ...... ..... 54,242 

Sambalpur .......... 7 

Bamra ........... 7 

Sonpnr ........... 3 

^^atna ........... 94 

^Lalahandi .......... 54,131 


Assam . 

Sylhot 
Darrang . 
Sibsagar . 
Lakhimpur 
United Provinces 


210 

4 

10,335 

1,278 


11,827 


9 


Total . 494,099 


AUTHORITIES— 

Fete, John Percival,— A Grammar and Progressive Peading Lessons in the Kondh Language with an 
Englith Translation. Cuttack, 1851. 
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Lingdii LetchmajeEi — An Introduotion to the Qrammar of the Kui or Kandh Language. Galoutta Ghris- 
tian Observer. May and June 1853. Second edition. Revised and corrected (by Rev. J. M. 
Descombes and Dr. G. A. Grierson). Calcutta, 1902. 

Hodgson, B. H., — Aborigines of the Western Ghats. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 

XXV, 1857, pp. 39 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian subjects. Vol. 
ii, London, 1880, pp. 112 and ff. Kondh vocabulary, by H. Newill, on pp. 46 and ff., 119 and 
ff., respectively. 

[LtalIi, Sie a. G.j]—Report of the Ethnological Oommittee on papers laid before them and upon Examin¬ 
ation of specimens of aboriginal tribes brought to the JubbuJpore Exhibition of 1866-67, Nag- 
pore, 1868. Part ii, pp. 108 and ff. and Part iii, pp. 1 and ff. 

Carmichael, D. P.,— A Manual of the District of Vizagapatam in the Fresidency of Madras. Madras, 
1869. Contains vocabularies of Highland Kbond and Lowland Khond. 

Dalton, E. T., — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Note on the tribe on pp. 285 and 
ff; vocabulary by V. Ball, on pp. 302 and ff. 

Campbell, Sie Geoege, — Specimens of Languages of India. Calcutta, 1874. Kbond on pp. 95 and £ 

Smith, Majoe J. McD.,— A Practical Handbook of the Khond Language, Cuttack, 1876. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency. Vol. ii. Madras, 1885. Kbond Vocabulary 
on pp. 198 and ff. 

Feiend-Peeeiea, j. E,,— Marriage Gustoms of the Khonds. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vols. Ixxi, Part iii, 1902, pp. 18 and ff. Contains a Kui invocation, with translation. 

Kui is not a literary language and does not possess a character of its own. The 

Gospel of St. Mark and parts of the Old Testament 
Grammar. translated into the language, and have been 

printed in the Oriya character. 

The dialect spoken in Gumsur has been dealt with in the grammars published by 
Messrs. Lingum Letchmajee and Smith, and is relatively well known. It may be 
considered as the Standard form of the language, and the remarks which follow apply 
to it. 

Pronunciation.— The short a is pronounced as the a in ‘ pan.’ In the Khondmals 
it has a broader sound, probably that of a in ‘ all,’ and it is often written o in the speci¬ 
mens, Thus, rata and rota, big. The long d is, according to Mr. Lingum Letchmajee, 
shortened before i and h, and when followed by double consonant. Thus, ai, I come, 
but ddi, thou comest; masse, I was. The specimens, however, do not confirm this rule. 
In words such as masse they simplify the consonant and preserve tbe a long; thus, 
mdse, I was. Similarly the d is written long in di, I am; ednju, he, and so forth. 

Similar is the case with e before double consonant. Lingum Letchmajee writes 
esse. Major Smith esse, and the specimens ese. In Kalahandi, the double ss in 
such words is replaced by eh ; thus, mdche, I am. 

jp is often pronounced as r in the Khondmals ; thus, godd and gord, horse. In 
Chinna Kimedi I is used instead. Hhns, pddu nud pdlii, milk; and house. 
In Kalahandi I is also often substituted for r; thus, negdli. Standard negdri, a good 
woman. 

In Orissa and the Central Provinces a v commonly becomes h ; thus, besteiiju. 
Standard vestenjii, he said. In the Khondmals we even find ebdnju, he ; ebdru, they, 
corresponding to Standard eanju, edru. The Standard form is also used in Kalahandi. 
A comparison with Telugu vddu, Kanarese avanu, he, shows that the v in this word 
has been dropped in the Standard. The form eanju seems to correspond to Kanarese 
avanu. The substitution of iij for n in connected languages is especially common in 
Kalahandi where we find forms such as ednji, Standard mni, his. 


3 N 2 
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Inflexional system. —The usual inflexional forms will be found in the Skele¬ 
ton Grammar on pp. 462 and f. For further details the student is referred to the works 
quoted above under Authorities. I shall here only make a few general remarks. 

Nouns. —Kui agrees with Telugu and Gondi in using the same form for the 
feminine and neuter singular. Thus, gindri, the woman, or animal, that does. The 
pronouns and verbal tenses likewise have one and the same form for the feminine 
and neuter plural of the third person. 

The sufldxes of the plural are ru for men, and toi, ga, and ska for the feminine and 
neuter. These suffixes must be compared with ru and gal in Kanarese, Tamil, etc. or, 
ng, and k in Gondi. 

The old numerals are apparently disappearing, being replaced by Aryan forms. The 
Dravidian numerals are still in use up to seven. ‘ Five ’ is siiigi and ‘ six ’ sajgi. 
Compare Tamil anju, Gondi aaiyung, five ; Tamil dru, Gondi sdrung, six. 

Pronouns. —The personal pronoun of the first person has two forms of the plural, 
one including, and the other excluding, the person addressed. The former is called a 
dual by Lingum Letchmajee. The form occurs, however, as an ordinary inclusive plural 
in the first specimen from the Khondmals. Thus, dju tind, we shall eat. It should be 
noted that there is a similar distinction in the first person plural of the verb. The inclu¬ 
sive plural does not seem to exist in Kalahandi. 

Verbs. —There are only two proper tenses, the indefinite and the past. The in¬ 
definite tense is used as a future and a present. The negative verb has the same two 
tenses. Kui in this respect must he compared with old Kanarese. Other tenses are 
formed by adding the verb substantive to the verbal participles. These are never used 
alone, but, with the addition of a nd, they are used to form adverbial phrases. I'hus, 
pdgind-vio, when beating ; pdgdn-di, having become a beater, having beaten. Compare 
the relative participles in Telugu. The ordinary relative participles in Kui are slightly 
different. 

When the preceding remarks are borne in mind it is hoped that the short sketch of 
Kui grammar which follows wiU enable the student to grasp the forms occurring in the 
specimens. For further details the works of Lingum Letchmajee and Major Smith 
should be consulted. The former is the base of the present sketch, which illustrates the 
Kui dialect spoken in Gumsur and Bod. No specimens have been received from those 
districts. The short tale which follows on p. 464 has been taken from Major Smith’s 
Handbook. It will be noticed that long vowels are used in many cases where they 
ought to be short according to Lingum Letchmajee, and that double consonants are 
often simplified. Thus, mrdnu-gdtdnju instead of mrdmi-gattanju, the owner of the 
mangoes. I have added an interlinear translation. In one or two places it is not quite 
certain. 
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I.—NOUN'S.—MascaUne noons form their plural in ru; thus, dbi, father; abaru, fathers; tinanju, an eater; plur. 
tinSru, Other nouns add siS, kS, or gS. Thus, dngi-tka, sisters; vihd-ka, bundles of straw ; k5di-ngd, cows. So also 
xnascoline noons ending in e^'u, e.g. livenju, & yoTmg man; plur. Idvengd. Feminine nouns ending in art take atri. Thus, 
tindri, she who eats, plur. tindiei. 



Idvenjut a young man, 

. 

dddd, elder brother. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. Plur. 


Kom. 

1 

Idvenju- 

Idvengd. 

dddd. ■ ddddru. 

Nouns ending in nju form their singu* 
lar as Idvehju, other nouns as dddd. 

Acc. 

Idveni. 

Idvengdni. 

ddddni. ddddri. 

Other postpositions are tini, tahgi, 
tingi, and tiki, to ; tai, dai, td(i, and 

Dat. 

Idveniki. 

Idvengdniki. 

ddddki. j ddddriki. 

tdkd, from ; tanni, td, lai, lai-td, 
in; udhd-tS, near; kg, with, etc. 
They are added to the same form as 
the dative suffix ki. 

Gen. 

Idveni. 

Idvengdni. 

ddddni. j ddddri. 


Adjectives are indeclinable. Adjectives are formed from nouns by adding gatta; thus, ddti-gatta, strength-having* 
strong. 


II.—PBONOUNS.- 



I. 

We (inclns.). 

We (excltts.). Thou. 

Yon. 


Who? 


Nom. 

dnu. 

dju. 


dmu. 

inu. 

iru, 

imbdi. 

In Cbinna Kiinedi there arc separate 

Dat. 

nangh 

ammangSt 


mange. 






forms for the accusative, viz., nanna. 


ninge. 

m\nge. 

tmberikt. 

me; mamma, ns; ninna, thee; 
mimma, you. In Bod and Gumsur 

Gen. 

ndj nai. 









ammdnu 


md, mat. 

nu 

ml. 

tmberi. 

the dative is used instead. Who ? is 











also vmbdi, imbdri, and imbdru. 





They. 



Self. 



He. 

She, it. 






















Masc. 

Fern, and neut. 

Sing 


Plur. 


Nom. 

eanjuv 

erif era. 

edru. 

ewi, etca (-ikd). 

tdnu. 


tdru. 

Instead of ean/u, etc., we also find 



erdni. 



etaaskdni. 





ewan;u, oaiiju, etc. Tdnu has a 
feminine traX, and the genitive is 

Acc. 

eani^ 

ean. 


tdnd. 


tdrd. 











often trd instead of tdnd. ^ 

Dat. 

edniki. 

erdniki. 

eartki. 

eioaskdniki. 


tdndki. 

tdrdki. 

Gen. 

edni. 

erdni. 

edri. 

ewatkdni. 

_ 

tdnx. 


tdrd. 



Like are inflected tan/u, this man; estaiiju, whoP 'Inna, what? is indeclinable, /anart, what ? is inflected like eri* 
it. Adjectival pronouns are d, e, o, that; t, this ; esti, which ? 


III.-VEBBS.— 

A.—Begnlar verbs.—Principal parts.— 


"Yerbal noun. 

pdga, to beat. 

mehpa, to see. 

1 kopa, to cot. 

\ dwa, to become. 

1 

\giwa,gipka, to do. 

Inf. of purpose. 

pdgbondi. 

mehbondi. 

1 

kbhondi. 

1 

j dbondi. 

j gibondi. 

Conjunctive participle, Present 

pdgi. 

mehpi. 

koi. 

at. 

gi{pk)i. 

„ „ Past 

pagan 

meha. 

koa. 

dja* 

gia. 

Eel. part. 






Pres, and fnt. 

pdgini. 

mehni. 

kbni. 

dniv 

gini. 

.. Neg. 

vdgdni. 

mehdni. 

kodni. 

ddni. 

gidni. 

Past. 

pdgiti. 

mehti. 

koti. 

dti. 

giti. 

Neg. 

pdgdti. 

\ tnehdti. 

kodti. 

ddti. 

gidti. 

Present and fut. 

pdgit. 

neht. 

kbt. 

ai. 

ai». 

» Neg. 

pdgenu. 

! nehenn. 

! 

kienu. 

denu. 

gienu. 





II.—VEEBS — contd. 

A.—Eegular verbs.—Principal parts — contd. 


Verbal noun. 

pdga, to beat. 

ntehpa, to see. 

1 

1 kopa, to cat. 

i 

j dwa, to become. 

giwa, gipka, to do. 

Past tense. 

pdgite. 

mehtS. 

kote. 

ate. 

gite. 

.. Neg. 

pdgdte (-««). 

mehdte{-nu). 

kbdte(-nu). 

ddte(-nu). 

gidte{-nu). 

Imperative. 

pagdmus 

mehmu. 

komtt. 

dmu. 

gimu. 

.. Neg. 

pdgd. 

mehd. 

kod. 

dd. 

gid. 


Personal terminations.— 



Present and future. 

Past tense. 

j Imperative. 



Positive. 1 

Negative. 

Positive. 

N^ative. 

t 

Positive. ! 

Negative. 


Sing. 1. 

pdqit, j 

pdgenut 

pdgite. 

pdgdte(^nu)t ! 

i 



All other regular verbs 





are inflected in the 

2. 

pdgidi. 

pdgdl. 

pdgiti. 

pdgdti. 1 

pdgdmut 

pdgdt 

same way. The plnral 
of the positive imper- 

£m. 

pdginenju. j 

pdgenjUt 

pdgiteiiju. 

pdgStenjv. | 



ative ends in du when 
the singular does not 

3 f. & n. 

pagine. 

page. 

pdgitS. 

pdgdti. 1 



end in dmu. Thus, 
gidu, do ye. 

PI. 1. inch 

paginus 

pdgassUt 

pdgita. 

pdgdtassu. 




1 excl. 

pdgindmut 

pdgdmut 

pdgitdmu. 

pdgdtdmu. 



i 

2. 

pdgideru. 

pdgeru. 

pdgiteru. 

pdgdtiru. 

\ pdgdtu. 

pdgdtu. 

i 

3 m. 

pdgineru. 

pdglru. 

pdgiteru. 

pdgdteru. 




3 f. & n. 

pdginUt 

pdgu. 

pdgitu. 

pdgdtu. 

! 


t 


B.-^Irregular Verbs.— Mania, to be. 



! Present. 

i Past. 


i 

1 

1 

Plur. 

Sing. 

j Plur. 


1 inch 

. 

manna. 

i 

j massa. 

The imperative is manmu, plur. rmnju. 

i 



I 

j 

The corresponding negative verb- 

1 excl. 

twa*. 

man'ndmn. 

, masse, 1 

1 massdmu. 

sidenu, I am not; siddte, 1 was not. 




i 

i 

is regularly inflected. 

2. 

manjit 

manjeruy 

1 massi, j 

massem. 


3 m. 1 

mannenju. j 

manneru. 

massenjut j 

masshns. 


3 f. & n. 

1 

manne. 

1 

tnannUu 

1 

masse. j 

massH, 



In the same way are conjngated pnnha, to know; venba, to hear; tinba, to eat. Present conjunctive participle jpunji, venji, 
fi^i; Past conjunctive participle oe^a, <i^'a. Similarly also aaiia, to go; Present conj. part, scyji; Past conjunctive 

part. *ai/a or ^a 7 ya,* Present and future sat, 2nd person sajji, plur. saneru; Past sasse, Imperative salmu or sajju, plural 
taldu. 

Compound tenses. —Formed by adding the verb manha, to be, to the present and past conjunctive participles. Thus, 
gipki-mat, I am doing ; gipki-tnasse (in Gumsnr gipkisse), I was doing; gia-mat, I have done, etc. 

A kind of precative is formed from the verbal noun by adding kSnu, 2 kadi, 3 m. kanju, 3 f. & n. kdri ; plur, 1 kdmu {kasu), 
kSdu, 8 m. kdru, 3 f. & n. kSwi. Thus, salba-iSru, let them go. 

Condition is denoted by adding eka to the past relative participle ; thus, Snu gitekd, if I do, or did. 

Aki added to the past relative participle and dne added to the verbal noun denote the cause. Thus, ehengi gitSki, or, gitodnl, 
because (they) did so. 

Mut, I can, and hut, I will not, are added to the verbal noun ; thus, dmtt giwa muSmu, we cannot do. 

Verbal nouns are formed from the relative participles by adding the terminations of the personal pronoun of the third person. 
Thus, tinanju, an eater ; fern, and nent. tindri. 

A second set of relative participles are formed from the present and past conjunctive participles by adding na. These forms 
are always used when the participles are used by themselves. They are combined with particles in order to form adverbial 
clauses. 'Shns, pagina-vio, when beating ; SnS-wd, when coming; pSgSnai, pdganangd, pdgdnaiko, having beaten. A'i, angS, and 
ai-ko are old conjunctive participles of Stoa, to become. The negative conjunctive participle is also a compound form, and is 
formed by adding Sr-ange (in Chinna Kimedi dn-angS) to the past conjunctive participle. Thus, pdgdvange, not having struck. 

Passive voice. —Not in common use. Formed by adding dwa, to become, to the verbal nom. Thus, gitca-dle, it is done. 
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KUI, KANDHI OE KHOND. 


(Major J. McD. Smith, 1876.) 

KOGlNJtr ENGA 
BOT and 


MAHA-MRAnTT-GItANJCt. 
MANGOE-TBEE-0 TFNEB. 


Kogafiju maha prek-atenju. Mranu degatanni koksanaika jeda 

A-boy mangoes stealing-became. Tree hranch-in sitting heart 

jilli-dai tifijisefiju. Tinjisawa mranu-gatafiju buda-gatanju roafiju tana 

gladness-in eating-was. Eating-when iree-owner old-man one his 


maha peski-watenju. 
mangoes gathering-came. 
eri made, * koganthi 
that in, ‘ boy 

waateka issingateka 

comest-not-if somehow 

gatandi de, ^se-ve 

one O, whatever 

■waS, inu arteka 
will-come, thou ccdlest-if 


Waja-nai a kogani mehitenju; meha-nai 

Raving-come that boy saw; having-seen 

ana gidi nai mranutanni ? dande wamu, 

what doest my tree-in ? quickly come, 

wawa-gii,’ ifiji vestenju. ‘Ae buda- 

to-come-shall-mdke! saying said. *Nay old- 

gidi ? Anu waenu ; tutu panjiteka 

nll-you-do? I will-not-come; belly filled-when 


what doest 


wawa-gie,’ 


in]i kogi-kogi 
saying small-small 

kaksanai awaniki, 


de, ^se-ve gidi ? Anu 

O, whatever will-you-do ? I 

inu arteka esse-ve w^nu.* 
thou callest-if ever will-not-come^ 
nu aspa giteka ranenju 

2 frightening do-if he-will-come 

kogi-kogi dejalka ' ahanai ikke 

ynall-small clods taking gently 


vefija- 

having- 

sudig,’ 

shalUsee^ 

kogafiju 


him-to, 

annari 

what 


■wae, inu arteka esse-ve waanu.* Buda-gatafiju ara vefija- 

will-come, thou callest-if ever will-not-come* The-old-man that having- 

nai, ‘ anu aspa giteka vanefiju ginna vaefiju sudig ’ 

heard, ‘ 2 frightening do-if he-will-come or will-not-come shalUsee* 

ifiji kogi-kogi dejalka • ahanai ikke vitefiju; vivane kogafiju 

saying small-small clods taking gently threw; throwing-frcrni the-boy 

kaksanai awaniki, ‘ vivi-dumu, vivi-du.mu buda-gatanthi de, ivi 

laughing him-to, ' to-throw-continue, to-throw-continue old-one O, these 
pateka annari an?-imbane kopki-due,’ ifiji esitefiju; 

hit-if what will-be?-here-indeed to-sit-will-confinue,* saying said • 
esane buda-gatafiju tana jedata, ‘dejalka viteka anni-ve aa-ate • 
on-saying the-old-man his mind-in, * clods throw-if anything not-becoming-is; 
ide vaddinga viteka anni ane ginna ae sudil,’ ifiji 

now stones throw-if what will-happen or not-will will-see* saying 

deri deri daddinga ahanai data-dai dande dande viteSju; vivane 

big big stones taking force-with quickly quickly threw; throwing-from 

dehane patu, panpane kogafiju rianai mranu-tika ditgfiju, diva-dande 

much hit, hitting-from the-boy crying tree-from fell, falling-immediately 

budagatafiju ahanai dura-dai dehane sahatefiju. 

the-old-man seizing stick-with much beat. 


laughing 

pateka 

hit-if 

esane 

on-saying 



FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


A lad went to steal mangoes, and, seated on a branch, was eating to bis heart’s 
content, when an old man who owned the tree came to gather his fruit, and espied the 
lad there. ‘ Hey, my lad, ’ exclaimed he, ‘ what are you about on my tree ? Come down 
at once, or I will make you do so somehow or other.’ ‘Nay, old fellow, what will you do ? 
I Avill not come. When I am satisfied, I will, but not certainly at your bidding.’ On 
hearing this the old man said, ‘ I will see whether I can frighten him down or not,’ an 
he began to throw little clods of earth at him gently; but the boy, laughing at him, 
exclaimed, ‘throw on, old fellow, throw on. If these do hit me, what does it matter ? I 
shall sit quietly here.’ On this the old man said witliin himself, ‘ there is no use in 
throwing clods of earth. I will see whether anything will result from throwing stones.’ 
So saying he took up some very large ones, and threw them with force and rapidity. 
A number of them struck the boy, who fell down out of the tree ciying, when the old 
man seized him immediately, and gave him a sound beating with a stick. 


The specimens received from the Khondmals represent the same form of Kui as 
that spoken in Gumsur and Bod. There are, however, some traces of the influence of 
the neighbouring Oriya. Thus the interrogative pronoun is often used as a relative, 
and a h has been substituted for every w or v. The cerebral d is often pronounced as 
an r, and so on. Long vowels are used as in the preceding specimen, and double con¬ 
sonants are simplified. On the whole, however, the dialect is the same. 

The first specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The second is a 
short folktale, which is also found in Major Smith’s Handbook, on pp. 68 and ff. 
A list of Standard Words and Phrases will be found on pp. 648 and ff. 


[No. 41.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KHI, KANDHI OE KHOND. 

Specimen I. 


(District Khoxdjials.) 


Eaani ri mrika maseru. Ebar-taka koganju tana abaki bestenju, 

One-of two sons were. Them-from the-younger his father-to said, 


‘ aba, 
^father, 

ebanju 

he 

kogeri 

younger 


Ehenga 


ni dana-taka nahge ese baga diaue era siamu. 
thy proper iy-from me-to which share will-fall that give.' Then 
tana dana ebarki baga-gia sitefiju. Ikali dina saseka 

his property them-to share-making gave. Few days passed-when 

mrienju gule dana uspa-mfisenju, ehenga dura desaki saja 

son all property collecting-was, then far country-to going 
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masefiju. Ilmba rai budita, gule dana udi-gitenju. Esti-bela giile 
icas. There had sense-in all property spent-made. What-time all 
udi-gitenju emba rata juga diate ; ei-geli ebauju delia kalabalata 

spent-made there mighty famine fell; therefore he great distress-in 

ditenju. Ira-ta ebanju saja-nai e desa raani-ke ralii-ateilju. 

fell. This-from he having-gone that coiintry{-of) one-with staying-hecame. 

Ei loku ebani-ki paji-bida kapa-tingi keta-tangi panditeilju. Esti-bela 
That man him pig-flock tending-for field-to sent. Which-tnne 


ebailju elu 
he sense 
panpi manem je 
getting are that 
Anu ninganai 
I having-arisen 
ratapenu bagarita 
heaven against 


patenju ebanju bestenju, ‘ nai abari alia-lokunga ise tinara 

recovered he said, ‘ my father's servants so-much food 

era tinjanaka sarai-mane ; anu sakita sai-mai. 

that having-eaten to-spare-is ; I hunger-from dying-am, 

aba sadiki 
father near-to 

ate ni sariti 

and thee before 


saT 

ebaniki 

besT, 

“ aba, anu 

will-go 

him-to 

will-say. 

father, I 

papa 

gia 

mai. 

Ni mrieiiju 

sin 

having-done 

am. 

Thy son 


ilbatingi 

ate 

anu 

safijai 

sidenu. 

Nange 

ni ra 

aba gimu.” ’ 

to-be-called 

anymore 

I 

worthy 

am-not. 

Me 

thy one 

servant make."' 

Ebanju ningitenju 

ebenga 

aba 

sariki 

sasenju. 

Ebanju 

ike durata 

He 

arose 

and 

father 

near 

went. 

He 

some distance-at 

manenju, 

ei-bela 

tana 

aba 

ebaniki 

naebanai 

lalaki 

atenju; ebenga 

is. 

that-time 

his 

father 

him 

having-seen kind 

became ; and 


negi 


pinjanaka sajanai tanda 
having-run having-gone his 
ebaniki besteiiju, * aba, 
him-to said, ‘ father, 

Ni mrienju inbatingi 

Thy son to-he-called 

alia-lokurki bestenju, 
servants-to said, ‘ good 

mudi baiijuta sidu, satenii 
ring finger-on give, shoes 

jeda-jeda gina; 
merry shall-make; 
bana-aja masenju 

lost-hecome was, 
lagi-ateru. 
beginning-hecame. 

Ei belata 

That time-in 
idu-sarita anaba 

house-near coming 


daka abtenju ebenga nanjitenju. Mri§ilju 

neck embraced and kissed. The-son 


ratapenu bagarita ni 
heaven against thee 
ate anu 

anymore 1 worthy 


mai. 


sariti 

• • j 

near sin having-done am. 
safijai sidenu.’ Tana aba 

father 


papa 


am-not.' 


gia 


His 


je-gai 

because 


sinda tadu ebenga ibaniki 

cloth bring and this-to 

kaduta sidu. Badu, aju 
feet-on give. Come, we 

i nai mrienju sa-aja maseru, ej-giteilju ; 

this my so^i dead-become was, revived; 

Daoke ebaru 

Then they 


tata-gidu, ate 
to-put-on-make, and 
gule tina eheiiga 
all shall-eat and 


panpa-sasenju. 

found-wentd 


jeda 

merry 


gibatiki, 

to-make 


tana rata mrienju 

his big son 

enda ate gani 
dancing and singing heard. 


ketata 

field-in 

besenju. 


masenju. 

was. 

Ebenga 

And 


Ebenga ebanju 
And he 

ebanju alia-loku 
he servant 
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raniki artenju eliengi benjatenju, ‘i gule ini-geli ai-mane ? ’ 

one-to called and asked, ‘this all wherefore becoming-is ?' 

Alia besteiiju, ‘ ni au batenju; ni aba ebaniki negi 

The-servant said, ‘ thy younger-brother came ; thy father Mm-lo good 

siikuta pansa-mani-geli rata baji sia-inanenju.’ Ira 

happiness-in getting-being-on-account-of big feast giving-is.’ This 

befijanaka ebafiju sadaiigi ajanai idutangi salbatiki mangia 

having-heard he angry having-become honse-into to-go wishing-not 

ateiiju. Eigeli tana aba rahatangi bajanai taiige jati 

became. Therefore his father outside harAng-come him-to much 

buji giteiiju. Ebafiju tana abaki bestefijn, ‘ mehimu, e aba, aim 

entreating made. He his father-to said, ‘ lo, 0 father, I 

ise basari ate ni kama gite; esekabe nida bukum 

this-many years . became thy work did; ever thy command 

dega-atenu. Ira ateka-be nange tanelokurki boji gibatiki 

transgressing-not-was. This being-though me my-friends-to feast to-make 

esekabe randa ada sia sidai. Ni esti nirienju dari-gianaka 

ever one goat giving wast-not. Thy which son harlotry-making 

ninda gule daua udi-gia-manefiju, ebafiju bati-dande 

thy all property squandered-making-tcas, he coming-immediately 

tana-geli boji siti. ’ Tana aba bestefijn, ‘e mrienti, ' inu 
his-sake-for feast gavesi' His father said, ‘0 son, thou 

rabana nake mafiji. Nande jaba mane, era gule ninda. I ni 

ahcays me-xcith are. Mine what is, that all thine. This thy 

sajanaka, ejgitefiju ; bana-ajanaka, panpa-sasefiju ; 

younger-brother dead-havi/ng-become, revived; lost-having-become, was-found: 

eig^i mande jeda-jeda giba adai-mane.’ 

therefore our merry making proper-is.’ 


3 02 
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[ No. 42.] 
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KUI, KANDHI OE KHOND. 

Specimen II. 

(District Khondmals.) 

KRANDI ate KORTJKl. 

TIGER AND BUFFALOES. 

Koruka tinji-masu. Randa krandi sura-nai, ‘randani tini,’ 

Buffaloes eating-icere. One tiger having-seen, ‘one will-eat* 

inji ebaskani bahaki sase. Koruka koska-rai askanai pekitu. 
saying their jgresenee-to went. Buffaloes horn-with pushing drove-off. 

Eigeli eri ahappa muate. Eri dab putuputi gianai 

Therefore he seize eould-not. Se afterwards deception having-inade 

ise, ‘neSju randa suiamani oda paja mai ; iru ra-anju 

said, ‘ to-day o^ie fai goat having-killed am ; you one 

bilani belata nai gara bahaki bajanai tiseka kamuli suari 

night time-at my den near coming eat-if very pleased 

ai.’ Rande koru embaki sajanai gule benoti surite ; 

shall-he' One buffalo thereto having-gone all sides saw; 
bmba dehane bejgu deri deri baja-teki gara muhuta 

there much fuel large large cooking-pots den mouth-at 

ita-aja mane. Era gule suranai koru kindri-ajanai 

kept are. That all having-seen the-huffalo having-turned 

saja-masi bajanai paturita guhite. Gub-aimasa-ba 

going-having-been having-come way-on fled. Fleeing-when 

krandi erani bahaki bajanai beste, ‘ imbaki bati, 

the-tiger him near having-come said, ‘here thou-camest, 

inaki saji-manji ? ’ I koru krandini beste, ‘ ni rai 

why going-art ? ’ This buffalo the-tiger-to said, ‘ thy evil 

budi klarna panba-saji-mane. I bejgu bajateki 

intention clearly caught-is. This fuel cooking-pot 

oda baja-tiki ae, nai dehingi rota janta bajatingi 

goat to-cook not-is, me like big animal to-cook 

daha-manji,’ inji guhite. 

h aving-prepared-art * saying fled. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A tiger saw some buffaloes grazing and went to kill one of them. But they drove 
‘liim off with their horns, and he could not seize any of them. He then, in order to 
deceive them, said, ‘ I have to-day killed a very fat goat, and shall he much pleased if one 
of you will come to my den to-night and partake of it.’ One of the buffaloes accord¬ 
ingly came, looked about, and saw a lot of fire-wood and big kettles. He got frightened 
and ran away by the road he had gone in coming. The tiger ran after him and asked 
why ho fled. The buffalo answered, ‘ I clearly understand your evil design. This fuel 
and these cooking pots you have not prepared in order to cook a goat, but for a big 
animal like me,’ and so saying he ran away. 


The dialect spoken in Chinna Kimedi does not seem to differ much from that 
dealt with in the preceding pages. The cerebral d is changed to I, and d is sometimes 
substituted for s. The numerals are said to be Dravidian, as far as ten. 

The personal pronouns have a separate form for the accusative, viz. nanna, me ; 
mammci, us ; ninna, thee ; mimma, you. These forms are identical with those used 
in Kanarese. 

The terminations di and du in the second person singular and plural of the present 
tense are sometimes changed to ri and ru, respectively. Compare the Telugu termina¬ 
tion ru in the second person plural. 

The '>na of masse, I was, etc., is not elided in the compound tenses. Thus, 
giphi'Masse, not giplcisse, I was doing ; gid-masse, not giasse, I had done. 

The negative conjunctive participle is formed in a different way from that usual 
in Gumsur. Thus, edni sudddn-anga, without having seen him. 

The preceding notes have been taken from Lingum Letchmajee’s grammar. No 
specimens of the Chinna Kimedi dialect are available. 


The specimens received from the Kalahandi State are written in a form of 
Kui which shares some of the characteristics of the Chinna Kimedi dialect. Thus, 

d becomes I, e.g. iln, Standard iddu, house ; suldhga. Standard saddngi, angry. 

But we also find forms such as add, a goat. Double ss seems to become ch. Thus, 
mdche, Standard masse, I was. This ch is probably only a way of writing s, to prevent 
its being pronounced as sh. 

L often corresponds to r in other Kui dialects. Thus, ild, this ; negdli, a good 
woman. 

An hj occurs in many forms where other Kui dialects have n. Thus, eddji, him; 
ednju, his. 

The form ednj%, he, his, agrees with Standard in not pronouncing a w between 
e and d. In other cases w has become h as in the Khondmals. Thus, hestmju, he said. 

With regard to inflexional forms, we may note the accusative suffix i ; thus, dhdi, 
the father ; ednji, him. This form is commonly used as a dative as weU. Datives 

-such as iliikii, to the house, are due to the influence of Oriya, or they must be 

compared with the usual Telugu forms. 

In other respects the dialect of Kalahandi well agrees with Standard Kui. Thus the 
- accusative of the personal pronouns is identical with the dative, e.g, ndhge, me. Amu, 
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ire, is also used when the person addressed is included. If this is not a simple mistake 
in the specimen, the fact is probably due to the influence of Oriya. 

It will he sufficient to give the Parable of the Prodigal Son as an illustration of this 
form of Kui. 

[No. 43.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

KUI, KANDHI, OB KHOXI). 


(State Kalahaxdi.) 

Rahji ri mrehju macheru. Eara-hahata kagahju mrehju tra aba-i 
One-of two sons were. Them-among the-younger son his father-to 

bestenju, ‘ahe aba, mi malata eche baga ma patapatiki eha siamu.’ 

said, ‘ O father, your goods-in what share our geUing-for that give.' 

Emba eanju tra mala biiga-giana eari sitehju. Like dina manjana 
Then he his goods shares-ynoking them gave. Feio days having-passed 

e kaganju mrenju gule radada-giana atefiju seka dina sajana negi 
that younger son all together-making took far country going good 

buddhi sidana gule mala emba mutenju, Gule muti betati e dinata 

sense not-being all goods there squandered. All spent after that country-in 

bada sakhi pateru, eaftju bada dukha patefiju. E dinata eaSju 

much famine they-suffered, he much distress suffered. That country-in he 
sajana e dinata ra-loku eafiju bahata, e metehju eafiji paiijinga 

having-gone that country-in one-man him near, that man him pigs 

kapatika ketata panditeSju. Emba eahji amenju ina tinbatiki siateru. 

to-herd field-in sent. There him anyone anything to-eat gave-not. 

E pajiiiga tinji macha, mehana tutu pahjatiki mana gitenju. Dada 

Those pigs eating were, seeing belly to-fitl mind made. At-last 

eanju punjana puoheSju bestenju, ‘aha, na aba-bahata eche guti-loku 

he having-known knew said, ‘ 0 , my father-with hoto-many servants 

nateka earu garaa tinbatiki padpi-maneru, ate amu sakita sai-manamu. 

enough-from they more to-eat getting-are, but we hunger-in dying-are. 

Amu nihgana aba-bahata sijana besT, “ ahe aba, anu Israra-bahata 

I arising father-to having-gone will-say, “0 father, I Ood-before 

mi-bahata papa gitamu. Mi mrenju injana bespa-loku sidamu; mi 

you-before sin did. Your son having-said to-say-worthy am-mt; your 

rafiju gutiloku dehehgi mange itamu.” ’ Ate eanju nihgana tra aba 

one servant like me keep."' And he having-arisen his father 
tada sachenju. Ate tra aba sekati tranai mehana soka gitenju 

near went. And his father far from him seeing compassion made 

ate pinjana sajana tra bata ahana muskitefiju. Emba mreiiju eahji 

and running going his neck catching kissed. Then the-son him-to 
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bestenju, ‘ ahe aba, Israva-bahata mi-bahata papa gitamu, ate mi mrenju 

said, ‘0 father, God-hefore yotfhefore sin I-did, and your son 

iSjana bespa-loku siclamu.’ Tra aba tra kuliloku-tiki bestenju, *gule-teka 

saying to‘Say-tcorthy am-notd Sis father his sercants-to said, ‘ all from 

negi jira tachana tata-siclu; ibanja kajuta mudinga sidu, eanju kaluta 

good cloth bringing put-on; of-this hand-on rings give, his feet-on 

pandanga sidu. Ate amu gule tinjana data anamu; ena na e 

shoes give. And we all having-eaten merry icill-be; because my that 

mrenju saja-machenju, ate ejgitenju; eanju mranga macbenju, patamu.’ 

son dead-ions, and revived; he lost was, ice-found' 

Emba eara udungu gibatiki giteru. 

Then they merry to-make made, 

Eche-bela tra drei mrenju ketata macbenju. Eanju bata-bia 

That-time his eldest son field-in was. Se corning-whilst 

ilutangi batenju. Enda biija dimache benjana guti-loku ranjiyi bengana 

house-to came. Dance music sound hearing servant one calling 


benja-mistenju. 

‘ ila 

inadiki 

ibinga 

gipki-maneru ? ’ 

Eanju 

bestenju, ‘ mi 

inquired. 

‘ this 

why 

thus 

doing-are ? ' 

He 

said, ‘ your 

tambesa 

batefiju, ate 

mi 

aba eaiiji negi 

jelata 

pati-gali 

young er-brother 

came 

, and 

your 

father him good 

state-in 

getting-because 


dre boji sibki-manenju.’ Emba salanga ajana laiki salbatiki kutebju. 

big feast giving-is.' Then angry becoming inside to-go wished-not. 

Emba tra aba darati sacbana eanji gama bestenju. Ehanga tra 

Then his father outside going him-to much said. But his 

aba(-i) bestenju, ‘mebendu, mi ini katba bendana gama 

father{-to) he-said, ‘ lo, your any order not-transgressing many 

dina-ate mi kama gipki-mai, Echetabe tane gaspatiki udungu 

days-became your work doing-I-am. Ever friends to-gather merry 

ajana ecbetabe randa ada mange sia-sidai. Ebanga mi mrenju 

being ever one goat me-to giving-wast-not. But your son 

dari iluta saja-macbenju, mi gule mala mutenju, eanju 

harlots' house-to gone-is, your all property squandered, he 

tra-bati-gali eanji gali dre boji siti, ’ Tra tanji bestenju, ‘ abe 

returning-when him for big feast gatest. ' His father said, ‘ O 

mrenju, inu natada manji, ate ma-babata ecbe mala mane 

son, thou me-near livest, and me-with ichat property is 

e gule minde. Ate ida mi ambesa saja macbenju, ejgitenju; 

that all thine. And this your younger-brother dead was, revived; 

eaSju mranga macbenju, pateSju ; eacbki ibingi udungu ajana 
he lost was, was-found; therefore so merry having-become 

amu gipki-manamu.’ 
toe doing-are.’ 
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Name of the Language. 


Gondi is the principal Dravidian language of Northern India, and is spoken by 
about one million people. 

The word Gond occurs in the works of Sanskrit lexicographers like Hemachandra 

as a term denoting a low tribe. The Gonds have given 
their name to the tract of Gondwana, which corresponds to 
the greater part of what is now the Central Provinces. Their home has long been the 
plateau between the Nerbudda valley on the north and the Nagpur plains on the south, 
and connected tribes must have resided to the north of the Nerbudda in the hill tracts of 
Central India and Eajputana. 

The word ‘ Gond ’ is not now used by the Gonds themselves, the national name being 
Kbi. This name has been adopted by European scholars as the denomination of a sub¬ 
tribe of the Gonds in Chanda and Eastar and the adjoining districts of Hyderabad and 
the Madras Presidency. This distinction between Gonds and Kois cannot be upheld from 
a pliilological point of view. The so-called Koi is net a separate dialect, but an advanced 
foim of Gondi with more points of analogy with Telugu than is the case in other dis¬ 
tricts. The other Gond dialects of tlu? same districts are of exactly the same kind. 
They are partly known simply as Gondi, and partly also distinguished by separate names. 
Thus the hiU Gonds of Chanda are called GaUu or Gotte, and others are known under 
the name of Mari or Maria, i.e., perhaps ‘ forest-people.’ 

The materials collected for the purposes of the Linguistic Survey and printed below 
show that these various denominations are only local names for the border dialects where 
Gondi merges into Telugu. The various forms of what is known as Koi are more differ¬ 
ent than is the so-called Gondi from the so-called Koi of Bastar. 

The denomination Koi, which is used by almost all Gonds to denote themselves, 
should, therefore, be dropped as the name of a separate dialect. The same is the case 
with such names as Gattu and Maria, and all the various dialects of Gondi should be 
considered as one single form of speech, with local variations, which gradually 
approaches the neighbouring Telugu. 

The Gonds have once been a numerous and powerful race, and their language must 

have been spoken over a verj" wide area. In the course of 

Area within which spoken. .. , i n r .1 . 

time, however, the bulk of them have come under the 
influence of Aryan civilisation, and have given up their old customs and their native 
language. At the Census of 1891 the number of Gonds was returned as 3,061,680, but 
only 1,379,580 were returned as speaking Gondi. Even those returns were probably a 
little above the mark. The information collected for the purposes of this Survey show's 
that Gondi has sometimes been returned as the language of people who in reality use 
some Aryan form of speech. Thus the so-called Gondi of Baghelkhand is a broken form 
of Bagheli, and the Gond Ojhas of Chhindwara also use a jargon based on that form of 
speech, while the Gonds in the Orissa Tributary States speak a form of Oriya, and so on. 
Other dialects which have formerly been considered as various forms of Gondi have long 
ago been classed as Aryan dialects. Such are for instance the Bhatri dialect of Oriya in 
the Bastar State; HaTbi which language has, in this Survev, been dealt with in eonnexion 
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with Marathi, and several minor dialects which will be mentioned below under the 
heading Semi-Dravidian languages. 

The area within which the Dravidian Gondi is spoken is, therefore, much less exten¬ 
sive than it used to be. In many cases Gondi remains in the hills but has been superseded 
by some Aryan form of speech in the plains. The Gondi area is, therefore, not a con¬ 
tinuous one, but consists of several islets, and even in those Gondi is not the only lan¬ 
guage spoken, but other languages are used as well. 

The heart of the Gond country is the plateau of the Central Provinces from Wardha 
in the west and south to Balaghat and Mandla in the east and north. To the south of 
Nandgaon it continues through Bastar and Chanda into the Madras Presidency where we 
find Gondi spoken side by side with Telugu in Vizagapatam and Godavari, and further 
into Hyderabad where Telugu and Gondi are spoken all over the north-eastern portion of 
the State. 

Beginning with Mandla, we find Gondi spoken in the north-west of Mandla and the 
adjoining hills in the south of Jabalpur, Narsinghpur, and Bhopal, while it is now 
practically extinct in Damoh and Saugor. It occupies the south-eastern corner of Ho- 
shangahad and is spoken in the north of Chhindwara. We find it all over Betul and 
Amraoti, while it is gradually disappearing from the neighbouring districts of Bllichpur 
and Nimar, Gone! communities speak the language in Akola, in the centre of Basim, and, 
partly interspersed with Kolams, in the district of Wun. Speakers of Gondi are scattered 
all over the districts of Wardha, Nagpur, and Seoni, in the north-east of Bliandara, 
and all over Balaghat and in the adjoining parts of Ivhairagarh, Gondi is further 
spoken in the hills of ii' estern Bilaspur, and there are also a few scattered speakers in 
Sarangarh and Patna. Prom the south-west of llaipur and Nandgaon we follow the 
language southwards, through the north-west of Kanker and the east of Chanda into 
Bastar, where it is spoken in the north, and also farther to the south, where it meets with 
Telugu. Still farther to the south we find Gondi dialects in Vizagapatam and Godavari, 
and in the adjoining districts of Hyderabad, from Khamamet in the south-east to Sirpur 
Tandur in the north-west. 


Dialects. 


Gondi has no well-defined linguistic boundaries, the speakers being almost 

everywhere scattered among people employing various other 
Linguistic Boundaries. languages, lu the north it meets with Eastern and Western 

Hindi and Eajasthani, to the west we find Marathi, to the south Telugu, and to the east 
Telugu, Oriya, HaPbi, and Chhattisgarhi. 

The Gondi language does not differ much in the varioits districts. I have already 

mentioned that tlie so-called Maria, Gattu, and Koi do not 
Dialects. differ so much from ordinary Gondi that they should be classed 

as separate dialects, although the southernmost form of Kbi is a verv" distinct form of 
speech. Several other dialects are mentioned in the vaiions Gazetteers and Census 
Eeports. Such is the so-called Bhoi which has been returned from Sangor. The Gonds 
of Saugor are known as Blioi Goods, and the 2,t00 speakers of Gondi which were 
returned from the district for the purpo.se3 of this Survey .should theieforc he expected 
to speak the so-called Bhoi. No specimens have, however, been obtainable, and 
at the last Census only three speakers of Gondi have been returned from Sangor. 
The so-called Bhoi must therefore he considered as extinct. Siieilar is the case of 
the so-called Ladliadi of Amraoti. The specimens forwarded from the district show 

3 p 
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that the dialect has ceased to be a Dravidian form of speech, and it will, therefore, 
be dealt with under Semi-Drayidian languages below. Kolami and Naiki, on the other 
hand, which have hitherto been considered as dialects of Gondi, differ so much that they 
must be separated as a different language. 

Ihere thus only remains one real dialect of Gondi, the so-called Parji spoken in 
the Bastar State. The Gondi specimens forwarded from that State are all far from 
satisfactory, and it has not, therefore, been possible to give a full account of Parji. 
Compare pp. 564 and ff. below. 

The number of speakers of Gbndi is continuously decreasing. The. estimates made 

for the purposes of this Survey refer only to Northern India, 
and the totals for Hyderabad and the Madras Presidency 
have therefore been taken from the reports of the Census of 1891. The bulk of 
speakers is found in the Central Provinces and in Berar. The returns of the last 
Census of 1901 show a small increase in the number of speakers in Berar, while the 
total for the Central Provinces is more than 200,000 less than the estimates. The 
tables which follow show the estimated number of speakers in the Central Provinces 
and Berar compared with the returns of the Census of 1901. 


Number of speakers. 


Where spoken. 

Estimated number. 

Census, 1901. 

Saugor 


. 


• 

• 

. 




2,100 

3 

Damoh 


< 


• • 

• 

• 




1,200 

377 

Jabalpur 




• • 






24,130 

5,422 

Mandla 




• • 






89,187 

78,681 

Seoni 




• • 






146,000 

102,747 

Narsinghpur 




t • 

• 



« 


800 

383 

Hoshangabad 



• 

• • 

* 

• 


• 


41,550 

27,740 

Nimar 




• • 




• 


2,200 

1,693 

Betu’ 




t • 


• 


• 


04,000 

81.619 

Chhindwara 




• 

• 



• 


123,100 

104,168 

Wardha 




t • 


• 




40,450 

37,880 

Nagpur 




• • 

f 

• 




44,300 

41,218 

Chanda 



( 

• • 

• 

* 




96,500 

75,146 

Bhandara 


• 


• 

• 





87,350 

55,705 

Balaghat 


t 


• • 

• 





76,300 

54,168 

Raipur 




• • 




• 


27,800 

7,784 

Bilaspur 



• 

• • 

« 



• 


8,450 

2,119 

Sambalpur . 


• 


• • 




• 



232 

Bastar 




• • 




• 

• 

60,660 

89,763 







Carried 

over 

• 

966,377 

766,848 
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Where spoken. 




Estimated number. 

Census, 1901. 

Makiai 




Brought forward 

» • • • 


966,377 

766,848 

849 

Kanker 



• ■ 

• • • 



39,000 

37,399 

Nandgaoa 



• • 

• • • 



5,000 

1,413 

Khairagarii 


• • 

• • 




21,690 

1,141 

Kawardha . 


• • 

• • 




... 

66 

Sakti 


• ■ 

• • 

« • • 



... 

1 

Eaigarh 


• • 

• • 

• • • 



... 

33 

Sarangarh . 


• • 

• • 

• • • 



963 

855 

Rairakhol . 


• • 


• • • 



... 

11 

Sonpur 



• • 

• • * 



... 

2 

Patna 


• 

• • 

• • • 

• 

• 

130 

4 

Kalakandi . 

• 

• 

« • 

« • • 

• 

• 

... 

16 




Total Centrai. Provinces 

• 

1,033,160 

808,638 


It will be seen that there is a decrease in all districts with the exception of Bastar, 


where the old estimates must have been too low. 

If we turn to Berar we find the returns as follows:— 





Where spok 

eo. 




Estimated number. 

Census, 1901. 

Amraoti . 

. 






• • • 

. 

12,000 

19,022 

Akola 

• 

• 



• 


• • • 

• 

1,142 

2,208 

Ellichpur . 

• 

• 



• 


• 

• 

4,427 

6,148 

Buldana 


• 



• 


. 

• 

... 

71 

Wuu 

• 

• 



• 


. 

• 

53,000 

55,495 

Basira 

• 

• 



• 


. 

• 

450 

273 








Total Berar 

• 

71,019 

83,217 


As will be seen from the table, there is an increase in all districts, and in addition 
thereto, 71 speakers were in 1901 returned from Buldana. 

In Central India Gondi was reported to be spoken by 150 individuals in Bhopal, 
At the Census of 1901, 20,531 speakers of Gondi were returned from Central India, 
20 268 of whom were found in Bhopal. It seems, however, probable that many of the 
individuals in question did not in reality speak Gondi. 

It will thus be seen that, generally speaking, the number of speakers of Gondi in 
Northern India is decreasing. 


3 p 2 
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The number of speakers in those districts where Gondi is spoken as a vernacular 
•was according to local estimates and the Census reports of 1891 and 1901, as follows:— 










Eitlmated number. 

Genius, 1901. 

Central Provinces 

• 

. 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,033,160 

808,638 

Berar 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

• • 

. 

71,019 

83,217 

Central India . 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

• • 

. 

150 

20,531 

Hyderabad . . 

« 

• 

• * 

• 

• 

• • 

. 

36,157 

59,669 

Madras Presidency 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

* • 

• 

6,694 

4,240 







Total 

• 

1,147,180 

976,295 


To this total must be added the figures for the so-called Gattu, Koi, and Maria. 
They are as follows:— 

Gattu was returned as spoken by 1,680 individuals in Chanda and 353 in the 
Madras Presidency, i.e., by a total of 2,033. The corresponding figures in the Census of 
1901 were 6,494, of whom 6,483 were returned from Chanda. 

Koi was returned as spoken by 51,127 individuals, viz. 10,456 in Chanda, 4,169 in 
Bastar, and 36,603 in the Madras Presidency. In 1901, 70,842 speakers were returned, 
viz. 8,1.44 in Chanda, 46,803 in the Madras Presidency, and 15,896 in Hyderabad. 

Maria was retiurned as the language of 104,340 individuals, of whom 10,000 were 
returned from Chhindwara, 31,600 from Chanda, and 62,840 from Bastar. The corre¬ 
sponding total in the last Census of 1901 was 59,876, viz. 9,655 in Chanda, 50,091 in 
Bastar, 3 in Raigarh, and 127 in Assam. 

The so-called Marias of Chhindwara are ordinary Gonds, and they have now been 
reported to speak the usual Gondi of the district. 

We thus arrive at the following total for Gondi spoken as a vernacular:_ 





1 Estimated number. 

1 

1 

CensiiB, 1901, 

i ' 

i 

So-called Gondi . 

. 

• 

1,147,180 

976,295 

So-called Gattu 

. 

. 

2,033 

5,494 

So-called Koi 


. 

51.127 

70.842 

So-called Maria 

• • • 

¥ • • , 1 

104,340 

59,876 



Total 

1 

1,304,680 ' 

1,112,507 


Outside its proper territory Gondi was only returned for the purposes of this Survey 
from Angul and Khondmals, where it was spoken by 123 immigrants. The correspond¬ 
ing figure at the last Census of 1901 was 227. In 1901, Gondi was returned as spoken 
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by small numbers from the following districts outside the territory where it is spoken as 


a vernacular:— 

Andamans and Nicobars 1 

Assam.1,989 

Bengal Presidency ........... 240 

Bombay Presidency ........... 401 

Bajputana ............. 3 


Total . 2,634 


We thus arrive at the following total:— 


GOndl spoken at home ......... 

GOndi spoken abroad ......... 

Total 

Estimated Dumber. 

Census, 1901. 

1,304,680 

123 

1,112,507 

2,634 

1,304,803 

1,115,141 

If we add the speakers of Parji in Bastar we arrive at the following grand total for 
Gondi and its dialects :— 

GOudi proper .......... 

Parji ............ 

Total 

1 I 

1 Estimated number. | Census, 1901, 

1 1,304,803 

■ 17,387 

1,115,141 

8,833 

j 1,322,190 

1,123,974 


Literature. 


Gondi is not a literary language. There are, however, several GOndi songs current, 

and some of them have been printed in the work by the 
Kev. S. Hislop mentioned under Authorities below. The 
Gospels and the book of Genesis have been translated into the language. In this 
translation the Devanagarl alphabet has been used. The Telugu character, which is 
much better suited to the language, has been employed in a translation of the Gospel 
of St. Luke into the so-called KOi dialect of the Madras Presidency. 

I am not aware of any old mention of the langunge of the Gonds. The authorities 

dealing with Gondi which I have come across are as 
follows;— 


Authorities. 


Tocahulary of Ooand and Oole Words, From Dr. Voysey’s MSS. Ellichpur, 16th December 1831. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xiii. Part i, 1844, pp. 19 and ff. 

Elliott [Elliot], W.,—Observations on the Language of the Goands, and the identity of many of its 
terms with words now in use in the Telugu, Tamil and Oanarese, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xvi, Part ii, 1847, pp. 1140 and ff. 

Masger [i.e. Maugee], 0., —Specimen of the Language of the Ooonds as spoken in the District of 
Seonee, Ghuparah ; comprising a Vocabulary, Grammar, etc. Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. xvi, Part i, 1847, pp. 286 and fE. 

Hodgson, B. H.,— The Aborigines of Central India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, 
xvii. Part ii. 1848, pp. 550 and ff., and reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian 
Subjects. Vol. ii, London, 1880; pp. 99 and if. Contains a GOndi Vocabulary. 
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Deibeeg, Eet. J. G., and Ret. H, J. Harhisoh, —Narrative of a second vitii to the Qonds of the 
Nurbudda Territory with a Grammar and Vocabulary of their Language. Galcntta, 1849. 

Weigle, H. G., —Aus einem Briefe. Zeitschrift der Dentschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. Tii, 
1863,'p. 409. • ... 

Papers relating to the Dependency of Bustar. ' Selections from the Records of ' the Government of 
India; Foreign Department. No. ’ xxxiz. Calcutta, 1863, pp. 39 and ft., 47 ft., 91 ft. Refers to 
the so-called Mapa. 

Hi SLOP, Ret. Stepheh, —Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Edited, 
with notes and preface, by R. Temple. £Nagpore] 1866, Account of the GSuds. Part I, pp. ^ 
and ff.j vocabularies. Part II, pp. 1 and ft.; Gond songs, from Nagpur, Part III, pp. 1 and ff. 

[Ltall, Sir A. J.,] —Report of the Ethnological Committee on papers laid before them and upon Examin¬ 
ation of Specimens of Aboriginal Tribes brought to the Jubhulpore Exhibition, 1966-67. Nagpore, 
1868. Parts ii and iii. 


Dawson, Ret. James, —Gondi Words and Phrases, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. 

xxxix. Part i, 1870, pp. 108 and ft. 

„ Additional Gondi Vocabulary. Ibidem, pp. 172 and ft. Refers to the Qondl 

of Chhindwara. 


ScANLAN, G.,—Notes on the Gonds met with in the Sdtphurd Mills, Central Provinces. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. i, 1872, pp. 64 and ft. 

Ramsay, W.,—Gonds and Kurhus. Ibidem, pp. 128 and f. 

Campbell, Sib George, —Specimens of Languages of India, Calcutta, 1874, pp. 126 and ff. 

Cain, Ret. J,, —The Bhadrachellam and Rakapalli Taluqas, Indian Antiquary, Vol. viii, 1879, pp. 33 
and ff. (a Koi vocabulary ); Vol. x, 1881, pp. 259 and ff. (a Koi grammar). 

„ The Koi, a Southern Tribe of the Gond. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 

xiii, 1881, pp. 410 and ff. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency. Vol, ii, Madras, 1885. Contains a GOndi 
vocabulary on pp. 198 and ff. 

Williamson, Ret. TL,,—Gond Grammar and Vocabulary. London, 1890. 

Haig, Captain Wolseley, —A Comparative Vocabulary of the Goi^i and Kolami Languages. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ixvi, P. i, 1897, pp. 185 and ff. 


Gondi is not a written language. The Devanagari, the Telugu, and the Roman 

alphabets have all been used in printing versions of parts 

Written character. Grammar. -ii. • ti. ^ 

of the Scriptures in the various dialects of Gondi. 

Frouunciation. —It is often impossible to decide when e and o are short and when 
long. The long and short sounds are only distinguished in the version of the Gospel 
of St, Luke in the dialects of the Kois of the Madras Presidency. 

An h is in many districts prefixed to the demonstrative pronouns. Thus we find 
hor, that, in Raipur, Khairagarh, Bhandara, Nagpur, Wun, and Akola. 

An r is often cerebralised. Thus we find forms such as vara for vard, come, in 
Khairagarh, Bhandara, and Nagpur. The cerebralisation of r is especially common 
in the plural forms of pronouns and verbs. Thus, drk, they; mattoram, we were, 
etc. Such forms are used in Sarangarh, Raipur, Khairagarh, Nandgaon, Bhandara, 
Balaghat, Nagpur, Seoni, Betul, and Akola. In the northernmost dialects and in the 
south, on the other hand, the dental r is used instead. 


L is used instead of r in the singular of the demonstrative pronoun and in the third 
person singular of verbal forms in Hoshangabad and Betul. Thus, vol dndul, he is. 
It is possible that we have not here to do with an instance of interchange between r and 
I, for the I can also be explained as representing an old n. Compare Pronouns, below. 

Initial r becomes I in words such as Ion, instead of ron, house, in Ranker, Bastar, 
and Chanda. 

Initial s often becomes h in Kanker and Bastar; thus, him for slm, give. 
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The palatals are pronounced as in Sanskrit and Hindi. In the Koi dialect of the 
Madras Presidency, however, ch and j are pronounced as ts and dz respectively, when 
not followed by i or e, as is also the case in Telugu and Marathi. 

Nouns. —There are two genders, the masculine and the neuter. The former is used 
for men and gods, while aU other nouns are neuter. Gondi here differs from all other 
Dravidian languages witli the exception of Kui, not only from Tamil and Kanarese, which 
have a separate feminine gender, but also from Telugu. That latter language agrees 
with Gondi in the singular, but uses the masculine and not the neuter form to denote 
the plural of nouns which denote women and goddesses. 

Number. —The usual suffixes of the plural are k and ng; thus, kdl-k, feet; 
mattd-ng, mountains. Compare Kui gd and ska; Korava (a dialect of Tamil) nga. 

When a word ends in r preceded by a long vowel the final r is often changed to h, 
thus, daughter; midhk, daughters. Wordsending in change that termination 

to sk in the plural, thus, virinj, finger, plural virsk. 

Some words ending in a long vowel add hk in the plural and shorten the preceding 
vowel; thus, mdyju, wife; mdyjuhk, wives. The usual suffix in words ending in a long 
vowel is, however, ngy thus, pitte-ng, birds. 

Several nouns form an irregular plural. Thus, all}, a rat, alk, rats; mar)'}, son, plur. 
mark; sarrl, road, plur. sark ; kalle, thief, plur. kallerk; piifh insect, plur. purk ; 
sir*, parrot, plur. sirk; ddii, brother, plur. ddtdk ; md))id, father-in-law, plur. mdmdl ; dr, 
woman, plur. ask. 

Kalle-rk, thieves, seems to he a double plural, like the Tamil avargal, Telugu 
vdrahi, they. Kallerk probably goes back to an older form kaller which contains a plu¬ 
ral suffix r corresponding to Tamil ar. The same suffix also occurs in trords such as 
ddddl-dr, fathers, and was probably originally used as the plural suffix of rational nouns. 
Such nouns in all connected languages have the same termination as the personal pronoun 
of the third person. Compare Tamil avon, he ; avar, they ; maijidan, a man; manidar, 
men. The corresponding pronoun in Gondi is dr, he; ork, they. Or is, however, by origin 
a plural form, which has become used in the singular, just as the corresponding plural 
pronoun in connected languages is very commonly used as an honorific singular. The old 
singular form must have been dn. It is still preserved in the form dgda in the so-called 
Koi of Bastar and the Madras Presidency, and probably also in the form vdl, he, in 
Hoshangabad and Betul. Compare Pronouns and Verbs below. The form drk is thus a 
double plural and must be compared with ovargal, they, in Tamil. Forms such as 
ddddldr, fathers, are now very uncommon in Gondi, and corresponding forms such as 
tammur, a brother, are used in the singular, and a second suffix k is added in the plural. 
Thus, tammitrk, brothers. On the other hand, the suffix dr is occasionally also used to 
form the plural of irrational nouns. Thus Bishop Caldwell mentions kdmldr, crows. 

Case.—The declension of nouns shows that the distinction of the two genders in 
Gondi is a late development of the language and presupposes a state of affairs which 
more closely corresponded to that prevailing in other connected languages, where there 
are two genders, one for rational and the other for irrational beings. We see this in the 
way in which the singular norm is changed before adding the case suffixes. We can dis¬ 
tinguish two declensions. In the first an n is added to the base before the case suffixes, 
in the second a ^ is inserted. Thus, tammur, a brother, oblique base tamniun, but 
chhauvd, a child, oblique base chhauvdt. Compare Tamil nmnidan, a man, oblique base 
manidan; but maram,& tree, oblique ha&e maratt. Similar forms also occur in Kanarese, 
and also in the so-called irregular nouns in Telugu. 
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The second declension in Gondi now comprises several nouns denoting rational 
beings and is, broadly speaking, the regular one. The final consonant is often combined 
with the following t into one sound. Thus, rot is the oblique base of rdn, a house; 
dbngut of dbngur, jungle. Pinal r plus t sometimes become t, and I plus d, and so 
on. Thus, ndr, village, oblique ndt (and ndten); net, field, oblique ned. 

The first declension comprises masculine nouns ending in nr such as tammur, 
brother. The oblique form is tammun, which is really the old singular base, being 

by origin a plural form. In the same way are inflected nouns ending in dl, such as 
mdrsdt, a man, oblique mdrsdn, and several other nouns such as marrl, son, oblique martin ; 
kalle, thief, oblique kallen; pergl, girl, oblique ; mdyjn, wife, oblique mdyjun. 

The oblique plural form is identical with the base when the plural suffix or is used. 
After k and ng an n is added before which the final ng is usually dropped. Compare 
Kui. The suffix un of the dative and accu.sative is added immediately to the suffix k. 

Gondi uses the same form for the dative and the accusative. In Chanda and Bas- 
tar, however, the two cases are distinguished, as is also the case in other Dravidian lan¬ 
guages. The confusion in other Gondi dialects is therefore probably due to the influence 
of the neighbouring Aryan languages. 

The usual suffix of the dative-accusative is nn corresponding to Kanarese nnu, 
Telugu tm and ni. Thus, chhauvdtun, to the child. In the first declension this case is 
identical with the oblique base; thus, tommnn, to a brother. In the plural we find forms 
such as tanimw'k-un, to the brothers; chhaiivdinun, io the children. From plural forms 
such as chhauvdng, children, we also find dative-accusatives such as chhauvdn and 
chhamdnung. 

The suffix nn is the old accusative suffix. We sometimes also find the old dative 
suffix k. Thus, mdrsdnk, to the man; tamnmrkunk, to the brothers; chhauvdngk, to the 
children. All these forms are used promiscuously. 

Other case suffixes are, ablative dl and se ; genitive 07 % d; locative e; and vocative 
ni, plural 7 iU. Thus, lammundl or tammim-se, from the brother; tamnmi-bi', of the 
brother ; ned-e, in the field. 

The ablative suffix dl is the same as the Tamil suffix of the instrumental; se is Aryan. 

The vocative plural is formed from the corresponding singular by adding t; thus, 
tammimlt, O brothers. 

The genitive suffix is inflected so as to agree witli the qualified noun. Before mas¬ 
culine nouns it ends in or, plural brk, before other nouns in a, plural dng. Thus, tam- 
tnund Ion, the brother’s house ; mdirsdnbrk ddidk, the man’s brothers. Similar forms are 
also found in Kaikadi and Ivolami. 

Adjectives. —Adjectives are not inflected. Comparison is effected by putting the 
compared noun in the ablative. Thus, bnbr tammur dnd seidrt-dl (JhuiKjdl incrnddmiir, 
his brother his si'-ter-from high will-be, his brother is taller than his sister. 

Numerals —The numerals are given in the list of words. The Gondi forms are used 
all over the Gondi area so far as seven. For ‘ eight ’ and following numbers Aryan loan¬ 
words are commonly used in Maudla and the neighbourhood, More to the south, 
for instance in Balaghat, Seoni, Chhindwara, Betul, and Amraoti, we find armur, eight; 
unmdk, nine; pad, ten, etc. 

The numeral undl, one, corresponds to Kanarese oudu, Tamil ondmi. Both these 
languages have also a masculine form om, one, and the corresponding varru is also 
used in Gondi with the meaning ‘some one.’ In Mandla we find u^dl instead of undi. 
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B.and, two, is the form usual in most Dravidian languages. In the south, in 
Kanker and Bastar, we also find irur, corresponding to Tamil irmar, Kanarese ir. 
Irnl also occurs in Hoshangabad. 

JHund, three, coiresponds to Tamil tnundTu^ Telugu mudu ; ndlung, four, to Tamil 
and Kanarese vdlu, Telugu ndlugu. 

Saiydng, five, and sdrung, six, begin with s in the same way as Kui singi, five, and 
sajgi, six. Compare Kanarese eidu, ei, Telugu eidu, five; Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil dm 

SIX. 

Temng, seven, corresponds to Tamil eru, Kanarese elu, Telugu edu, seven. 

Pronouns. —‘ I ’ is nannd and antid. The latter form is most used in the west, for 
example in Karsinghpur, Hoshangabad, Chhindwara, Betul, and Amraoti. But it alsG 
occurs in Kagpurand even in Patna. Compare Kanarese an, ndnu, nd. The correspond¬ 
ing plural is wammdt, ammdt, ammdt, and similar forms. The final t is a plural particle, 
and the real pronoun is mammd or ammd corresponding to Old Kanarese dm, Telugu emu, 
memu. 

The forms mammdt and ammdt are local varieties of the same base. Mammdt is 
the usual form in Mandla. In Seoni we find ambt and mamet. In the other districts 
ammdt or similar forms are used. The same form is used whether the person addressed is 
included or not. In this respect Gondi agrees with Kanarese. In the south, however, 
in the so-called Koi, we find the inclusive plural distinguished from the exclusive one, 
just as is the case in other Dravidian languages. Thus, mannada, we, inclusive; mamma, 
we, exclusive. 

‘ Thou ’ is immd or imme, plural vnmdt. In Chanda we also find nime, thou; 
nimet, you ; and in the so-called Koi we find the Telugu form m'n'u, you. 

The form immd is originally a plural employed as an honorific singular and must be 
compared with Malayalam and Kanarese ntm. Compare also Kui Imu, thou. 

The pronoun dr, he, is originally a plural form corresponding to Tamil and Malay¬ 
alam atar, Kanarese avam, they. The old singular form was dn, which is used as the 
oblique base, and also as the base of many verbal forms. The Koi form dndu, he, is the 
old singular. Compare Kui eanju, Telugu nddu, he. 

The form dr is also used as a plural meaning ‘they.’ In this sense, however, a new 
plural suffix li is commonly added; thus, drlc, they. Compare Tamil avargal, they. 
Begarding forms such as drTc, they; vdl, he, etc., see Pronunciation above. 

The corresponding neuter form is ad, she, it, genitive addend, avend, tdnd ; plural 
au, genitive avehk-nd. Compare Tamil adti, it, gen. adin, plur. avei-gal; Kanarese adu, 
it, genitive adara, plural avu. Porms such as ddnd, her; ddnJcu, to her, occur in 
Chanda and Bastar. Compare Telugu.' 

The pronouns er, this, neuter id; hdr, who ? neuter bad, are infiected like dr. 
The latter pronoun, however, is also inflected in person so as to agree with the subject. 
Thus if we want to say ‘who are you?’ we must say bdrii (not 6or) dndl. So 

also amdt hdram dnddm, who are we ? and so on. 

The nominative of the interrogative pronoun can therefore be given as follows:— 


1 pers. 






Singular. 

. bond 

Plural. 

hdram. 

2 pers. 

. 

• 


• 

• 

. bdnl 

bor'd. 

3 pers. masc. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

. hdr 

bdr{k). 

3 pers. neut. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

- 

. bad 

had. 


3q 
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"WTien the question concerns females or irrational beings we also find forms such as 
first person hadend, plural lavend ; second person badenl, plural bavetii. 

The pronoun bor is usually compared with Tamil ydvan, Kanarese ydvaru. It is, 
moreover, used as a relative pronoun, though we also find relative sentences evaded by 
the use of participles or independent sentences in the common Dravidian way. 

Other interrogative pronouns are battl, bdrdng, and bdl, what ? Battl is an interro¬ 
gative adjective; hdrdng is used as an interrogative particle, and bdl is an accusative 
and used as the object of transitive verbs. 

Verbs. —The Gondiverbisapparently much richer in forms than is the case mother 
Dravidian languages, and this richness has been pointed out as characteristic of 
Gondi. Thus Bishop Caldwell remarks of the language ;— 

‘ It has a passive voice : in addition to the indicative and the imperative moods, it possesses a potential: 
in the indicative mood, where Tamil has only three tenses, it has a present, an imperfect definite, an indefinite 
past, a perfect, a conditional, and a fntnre, each of which is regularly inflected : like the other idioms, it has a 
causal verb, but it stands alone in having also an inceptive. In these particulars the GJ3nd grammar has 
acquired a development peculiar to itself, perhaps in some degree through the influence of the highly infl.eoted 
Santal, its Kolarian neighbour to the northward.’ 

The elaborate conjugational system of Gondi is, however, an illusion, and the 
language in this respect entirely agrees with other Dravidian tongues. 

The so-called passive in Gondi does not seem to be in common use. Forms such as 
jtsl dydtdnd,z.ix^ jlsl haltdn,! am struck, lit. having-struck I-become, having-struck 
I-went, are apparently only imitations of Aryan constructions. They do not occur in 
the materials at my disposal. Jui dydtdnd, however, corresponds to Tamil forms such 
as kdtil katti dyirru, the temple having-built became, the temple is built. 

The so-called potential mood is not a separate form of the verb, but is arrived at in 
the same way as in other Dravidian languages by adding an auxiliary verb to the verbal 
noun. Thus, kid parltdnd, I can do. Here kid is simply the verbal noun. 

The so-called inceptive is formed in a similar way. Kldldtbnd, I begin to do, is no 
proper tense, but either simply Idtdnd, I begin, added to .the verbal noun, or dtbnd, I 
become, added to the dative of that' noun. 

The various tenses of the indicative mood, to which Bishop Caldwell draws attention, 
are formed as follows from the verb kld-le, to do:— 



Present. 

Imperfect, 

Indefinite past. 

Perfect. 

Future. 

Conditional. 

Sing. 1 . 

Mdlona . 

klnddn 

kiend 

kitdn 

A'CciAiCZ’ • 

Jcidka, 

2 . . 

hldtoni 

kindi 

kieni 

klti 

kidki 

kidki. 

3 m. 

kidtor . 

kindur . 

kter 

kitur 

kidniir . 

kir. 

3 f. & n. . 

kidtd . 

kind{u) 

kicdr 

kU{u) 

kidr 

ki. 

Plnr. 1 . . . 

kidtoram . 

kindom . 

kieram 

kltSm 

kldkom 

kidksm. 

2 . . . 

kldCurlt 

ktndir 

Merit 

kltir 

kidki r . 

kidkir. 

3 m. 

kid fork 

klndurk 

kierk 

kiturk 

kiinurk 

kirk. 

3 f. & n. . 

kistdng 

kindling 

klmng 

kitung , 

kidnung . 

king. 


It will be seen that the so-called conditional is simply a modification of the future 
from which it only differs in the third person. The r 'in the third person masculine kh' 
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perhaps corresponds to the conditional particle re in Kanarese. The other forms of the 
third person have then followed the analogy of other tenses. They seem to be very 
seldom used, and they do not fcffm an essential feature of the language. 

With regard to the other tenses, they can be divided into two classes. The first 
comprises the present and the indefinite past, the second the imperfect, the perfect, and 
the future. 

The two classes use different personal termiuations, and it will be seen that those 
added in the first class closely correspond to the terminations of the interrogative 
pronoun. This fact enables us to understand the real nature of such tenses. 

In all Dravidian languages, nouns of agency can be formed from the various parti¬ 
ciples. Compare, for example, Kanarese mdcluv-ava)iu, a man wlio makes; mddicl-avanu 
a man who has made. In Goncli there are three different verbal participles, a present, a 
past, and an indefinite. Thus, Mdtd, doing ; kltd, done, having done ; kle, doing (indefi¬ 
nite). Verbal nouns of agency are formed from all those participles; thus, kldtdr, a 
doer; kltdr, one who has done ; kler, one who does, or, who will do. Sucli verbal nouns 
are regularly inflected; and Bishop Caldwell has long ago pointed out that such forms 
may be substituted for the ordinary tenses. This is exactly what has been done in Gondi, 
and the tenses of the first class are simply norms of agency inflected in the same way as 
in other connected languages. 

The conjugational system in Gondi therefore agrees with that occurring in other 
Dravidian forms of speech, and the rich variety of different forms is only apparent. 

On the other hand, there are, as in other connected languages, several compound 
tenses. The imperfect klnddin, I did, can be considered as such a form, consistin'^ of the 
indefinite participle kle, and dnddn, I was. Another imperfect is formed by addin 
mattond, I was,* to the indefinite participle; thus, kJe mattond, I was doing. 

A pluperfect is formed in the same way from the conjunctive participle ; thus, klsl 
mattond, I had done. The abbreviated form ktsltdnd is used as an ordinary past 
meaning ‘ I did.’ 

The regular past tense kltdn, I did, is formed by adding the same suffix t which 
occurs in the form tt in Tamil and d in Kanarese. We also find the conjunctive 
participle used alone as in Walayalam. Thus, mdsl, he was, in Sarangarh and Chanda. 


The suffix of the future is A: as in old Tamil, and ^Jalayfilam. Compare Gond 
kldkd or kekd, I shall do; kldkom or kekom, we shall do; with Old Tamil scygii, I shall 
do; seygtm, we shall do. 

In the formation of tenses, therefore, Gondi agrees with Old Tamil and Malayalam 
and not with Telugu. 

The personal terminations used in the inflexion of verbs in Gondi are as follows 

1 - d{n) Plur. 1 . ow. 

2 - * 2 . , 7 ;., 

3 {u)r 3 m. r{k). 

3 fern. & neut. — 3 ^ neut. 


The third person singular feminine and neuter has no separate termmation. It will 
be seen from the table on p. 482, that d, dr, and u, may be added. Instead of dr we 
also find dl; thus, manddl, it is, in Mandla. This dl is probably the old feminine ter¬ 
mination. Compare Tamil aval, Kanarese avalu, she. Ar is perhaps derived from dl. 
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Compare tlie termination a of the genitive before neuter and feminine words, which 
form also occurs as al. 

The plural suffixes of the third person are formed from the singular suffixes by add¬ 
ing the usual plural termination. 

The suffix a(>i) of the first person singular and the corresponding bm, am, of the 
plural must be compared with an, bm, respectively, in Old Malayalam. Compare also 
€n, bm in Tamil. 

The i of the second person singular is also used in Tamil and Kanarase. In the plu¬ 
ral r is added. Compare Zr in Tamil and iri in Kanarese. In the teases of the first 
class the second person plural is formed from the corresponding singular by adding t. 
This t seems to be a plural suffix. Compare immdt, you, mammdt, we, and forms such as 
tincldkdf, let us eat, in the Seoni specimen. 

The termination r of the third person singular is originally a plural suffix. Com¬ 
pare Pronouns, above. The plural suffix -rk is a double form and corresponds to Tamil, 
-argal. 

The imperative is identical with the base, and ( is added in the plural. Thus, 7 ii(ld, 
sit; stand ; vardt, come ye; cat; han, go. In verbs such as kldnd,io do; 

s'idnd., to give ; jldnd, to strike, an m is usually added. Thus, klm, plural klmt, do. 
Compare the honorific suffix iini in Tamil and mu in Telugu and Kui. Forms such as 
kid, however, also occur. Klsim, do, and similar forms are probably compounds, sim 
meaning ‘ give. ’ 

The verbal noun ends in d ; thus, kid, to do. The genitive kldnd is used in the same 
way. The infinitive of purpose ends indie; thus, Aia/e, in order to do. Compare the 
suffixes al in Tamil and alu, in Kanarese. 

The verbal participles have already been mentioned. The present participle cor¬ 
responds to forms such as Kanarese bdluta, living; Telugu kottutu, striking. The past 
participle is formed as in Kanarese. Compare Kanarese mddida, who has done. The 
indefinite participle GOndi shares with Telugu. 

These participles are not much used. They occasionally also occur in the function 
of relative participles. 

The conjunctive participle is formed by adding si, chi oxsl-kun, chi-kun; thus, klsi~ 
kun, having done. Compare Telugu cheH, having done, and vulgar Tamil padichchu, 
having suffered. Kun is probably Aryan. 

Other participles are klsbre, doing, klteke, in the act of doing, etc. 

The negative verb is formed in the same way as in connected languages by adding 
the personal terminations to the base without any tense suffixes. Thus the negative form 
of kldnd, to do, is :— 


Sing. 1. 

Mbn 

Plur. 1. 

klbm. 

2. 

kevl 

2. 

kevlr. 

3 m. 

klbr 

3 m. 

klbrk. 

3 fern. & neut. 

klb 

3 fern. & neut. 

kibng. 


The particle hille, corresponding to Kanarese ilia, Tamil illei, may be added; thus, Mile 
sevbr, he gave not. 

Sille is also combined with verbal nouns in order to form a negative verb, in the 
same way as in other connected languages. Thus, hille keodke, had not done; hille kltd, 
did not. Such forms do not change for persoi and number. 
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The negative imperative is formed by suffixing nid, plural mat. Mime may be 
prefixed. Thus, {minne) hemdt, do ye not do. 

The preceding remarks will have shown that the position of Gondi within the 
Dravidian family may be defined as follows. 

In some few points it has struck out independent lines of its own. Compare the 
confusion between the dative and accusative cases and the inflexion of the genitive so 
as to agree with the qualified noun. In all these points we must probably see the 
influence of Aryan vercaculars. 

On the other haud,^ there are some points of analogy with Telugu. Thus, the 
distinction of the genders is analogous, though Gondi, in this respect, still more closely 
agrees with Kui. Some of the inflected forms of the personal pronouns are similar to 
those used in Telugu. Compare Gondi mlkun, Telugu mlku, to you. The indefinite 
participle Gondi shares with Telugu, and the conjunctive participle is similarly formed 
in both languages. 

In most respects, however, Gondi agrees with Tamil and Kanarese, more especially 
with the older forms of these languages. Where these two differ between themselves, 
Gondi sometimes agrees with Tamil and sometimes with Kanarese. Compare the distinc¬ 
tion of two declensions, the case terminations, and the personal pronouns. Note especially 
that Gondi like Kanarese has only one form of the plural of the personal pronoun of the 
first person. Compare further the formation of verbal tenses, the personal terminations 
of verbs, the verbal noun, and the negative verb. 

Gondi must therefore be derived from the same old dialect from which Tamil and 
Kanarese have developed, i.e., from what Kumarila called the Dravida-hhaslm, as 
opposed to the Andhra-bhdshdi the parent of modern Telugu. 

On the other hand, Gondi has come under the influence of Telugu, especially in the 
South, where the so-called Koi dialect may be considered as a link between the two forms 
of speech. Much stronger is, however, the influence exprcised by the neighbouring 
Aryan dialects. All forms of Goridi abound in Aryan words; Aryan speech is gradually 
supplanting the old Dravidian language of the Gonds, and it is probably only a question 
of time when Gondi shall have ceased to exist as an independent form of speech. 


When the preceding remarks are home in mind it is hoped that the short gram¬ 
matical sketch which follows will enable the student to easily understand the Gondi 
specimens. Dor further details the works mentioned under authorities above should be 
consulted. The ensuing sketch is, to a great extent, based on them, more especially on 
Mr. Williamson’s grammar. 
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I.—ITOTTITS. — mSriSl, a man ; tammur, a brother ; cMauvd,ci child. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

i(om. 

rndfidl 

tammur 

ehhauvd 

mSrsdlor 

tammurh 

chhauvdng 

Toe. 

maTiSni 

tammuni 

ehhauvdm 

mdrtilorit 

tammunit 

chhauvanit 

Aec.-Dat. . 

mdrsan 

tammun 

ehhauvdtun 

mdrsdlorun 

tammurhan 

chhauvdn{ungy 

Abl. . 

mdTsdndl, 

fndrtdn*se 

iammundl, 

etc. 

chhauvdtdl, \ 
etc. 

mdrtaldral, 

etc. 

i 

tammurhndl, 

etc. 

chbauvatndl, 

etc. 

Gen. . 

mdrtdnbr^ 

• na, etc. 

tammunor, 

etc. 

chhauvatoTt 

etc. 

mdrsdloror, 

etc. 

tammurlcnor, 

etc. 

ehhauvdnor, 

1 etc. 

Loc. . 

tndrsdne 

tammune 

ehhauvdte 

1 mdrtdlore 

tammurhne 

clihauvdne 


^ The form ending in or, plural ork, is used before a masculine noun ; the form ending in a, plural dng, before a. 
neuter word. Instead of a we also find dl. 


II.—PBONOUNS. 




1 

I. 

We. 

Tbou. 

Ton. 

Kom. . 



{n)anna 

(m^ammdi 

immd 

immdt, immdr 

Aoc.'Dat. 



ndh{un) 

mdk{un) 

nik(un) 

mik{un) 

Abl. . 



naval, na- 

96. 

md(-vd-)tdl, mdvdl, 
etc. 

ni{-vd-)tdl, nival, etc. 

mi(-vd-)(dl, mivSl, etc. 

Gen. 



ndvbr, ndvd, etc. 

mdvbr, mdvd, etc. 

nlvor, r.ivd, etc. 

mtv5r, mivd, etc. 

Loc. 



iidvt, navd-ivide 

mdve, etc. 

nlve, etc. 

mine, etc. 






They. 




He. 

She, it. 

Masc. 

Fem. and neut. 

Kom. . 



or 

ad 

or{k) 

au. 

Aec.-Dat. 


• 

onik) 

tdn, adden, aven 

br[k)un 

avehkun, aven{k). 

Abl. . 


• 

ondl, dn-se 

tdndl, addendl, etc. 

br{kn)dl 

ave{Jik)nJI. 

Gen. 



onor, etc. 

tdnor, addenbr, etc. 

br{kn)or, etc. 

ave{hk]nor, etc. 

Loo. . 



one, dvide 

addene, avete 

Sr{kn)e 

ave{hk)ne. 


Sr, this, fem. n, id, plnr. erk, fem. .and nent. id; bar, who r fern, and neut. had, are inflected like or. Bor 
is also inflected in person when used in the nominative ; thus masculine 1st person ioni ; 2nd iowt r 8rd fior ; plur. 1 
ioraoj, 2 iors7, 3 iori- ; feminine and neuter, 1 badend,2 badenJ,S iatf, plur. 1 bavend, 2 bavsni, 3 had. ior forms 
the locative havete or hdvide. 

Jore, anyone, rsut. iffo'e; dat. lbnat,iiexii. hadhie ; gen. ionore, ional, neut. iarfiJnors. 
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III.—VJEBBS. — Ktand, to do. 

Verbal Noun. —I-ta, Aiano, iia/e ; negative kSvdkS. 

Verbal participles.—Present, ifa/a Past, kits ; Indefinite, kiS. 
Adverbial participle. —kUore ; kitekS. 

Conjunctive participle.— 



Present. 

Indefinite.’ 

Fast. 

1 

Future. 

Negatire.t 

1 Imperative. 

Sing. 1 

kiatona'^ 

kiena 

kitan 

kiaka * 

kion 


2 . 

kiStoni 

kieni 

kiti 

kiakV 

kgvi 

kim, kitim, 

kiSK 

3 m.. 

kiator 

kier 

kitur 

kianur* 

ki5r 


3 f. & n. 

kiStS 

kivar 

kit(u) 

kiar* 

kio 


Plnr. 1 

kiStoram 

kieram 

kitom 

kiakom* 

kiom 


2 

kiStdrit'' 

kierit* 

kitir 

kiskir* 

kevir 

kimt. 

3 m. . 

kiStork 

kierk 

kiturk 

kiSnurk* 

kiSrk 


3 f. A n. 

kiatahg 

kivahg 

kituhg 

kianuhg* 

kiohg 



> Also etc. ’ Also itJtarir, etc. ^ Used as an imperfect indefinite aad a cjujunotive present. ♦ Also 

kikS, etc. • Also kSnur, etc. ' Also kiSl. The future is also used as a conditional in which case the third person is Teir, 
nent. kl / plur. kirk, neat. king. ? The negative verb is usually preceded by hille, hadle. Those particles are also com¬ 
bined with verbal nouns and participles. Thus, hille kSvahe, had not done ; hille kits, did not do ; hille kUU, hille kinil, 
wiU not do, for all persons and numbers. » Negative imperative iminne) kemS, plnr. kimSt, don’t do. Some verbs form 
their imperative differently. Verbs ending in ana (not tana) and ina form their imperative in a ; those ending in htind 
in ha : those ending in ndSnS in n. Thus, askSnS, to cut, imper. atkS ; uddina, to sit, uddS; tehtSnS, to raise, teh$ ; 
handanS, to go, han. Note tachchum and tarS, bring (tattana) ; vahchum, explain {vahtanS) ; vara, come [vSydnd). 

Imperfect, klndSn, as kitan. Perfect, kitonS and kisitonS, as kiatona. 

Auxiliary verbs.—ilyana(maydna, etc.), to be, to become; manidnd, to be, to stay. 

Verbal noun, SyanS ; mandSnS ; negative SvSke, mannake. 

Conjunctive participle, Ssi-kun, mahji-kun. 

Present, SyStSna, mandatinS or mandona. 

Indefinite, dye»d, mannena. 

Perfect, StonS, mattonS. 

Future, ayaka, mandaka. 

Imperative, am, man; negative, dytind, fnanmd. 

Negative tense, ayin, mannon. 

Other tenses and the inflexion in general is regular. 

Causals.—Formed from the conjunctive participle by adding ahtind ; thus, jitahtSnS, to cause to strike ; present 
jUahtatonS;-gerleci jisahchitona ; iaiMTe juahkS,eie. The causative of 7i»«dnd, stand, is nillahtana ; tedSnS, to rise, 
tehtdna ; tindana, to eat, tihtana ; undana, to drink, uhtana ; handanS, to go, hanahtana. 

Potential, kiS~paiito?iS, I can do ; past kia partSn ; future kia paraka. 

Inceptive, kialatdnS, I begin to do, etc. 

Passive, kisi-ayatSnS, I am made, etc. 

Intensitive particle, e, ne. An interrogative pronoun is made indefinite by aiding S ; thus, 6or-5, anybody. 
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The Gondi of Mandla closely agrees with the preceding sketch. It is commonly 
called Fdrsl (rondi, or Chaurdsl ki hbll^ from Cbaurasi, an estate of 84 villages within 
the area of which Gondi is everywhere spoken. It is also spoken to the north°and west 
of the estate. 

The specimen which follows has been forwarded from Mandla. It is, however 
simply the corresponding passage of Mr. Williamson’s translation of the Gospel of St’ 
Luke, which was printed in Allahabad in 1895. No other specimen has been forwarded 
from Mandla, but a list of Standard Words and Phrases will be found on pp. 648 and £f. 

In the specimen we may note the frequent use of the indefinite participle in the 
formation of compound verbs from Aryan words. Compare puchhe-kltur, he asked; 
Mile chdhe-mdydr, he did not wish. Note also the frequent use of n instead of final ng ; 
thus, dMydn, instead of dMydng, days. 

In the list of Standard Words we may note forms such as ddddtdl, from the father; 
miydHun, to the daughter; kuvdta, in the well; mdrsdlk, men; tan, him. 

‘ I am ’ is dndond and dnddn, plural dndbm. Note also manddl, it will be. 

The past tense and the future are not given in full in the list. The missing forms 
have been supplied from other sources, and they have been given within parenth^is. 

Note finally jitdn dyend, I should beat, which apparently contains a noun of agency 
jlidn, one who has beaten. ° ^ 
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GONDl. 



Bore Mminor 

rand 

mark mattork. Ani 

oran-ropatal 

luhral 

A-certain man-of 

two 

sons icere. And 

their-midstfrom 

the-younger 

dadan kattur, ‘ e 

dada, 

dhante jo 

tus nava 

uddita ad 

to-father said, ‘ 0 

father. 

property-in what 

portion my 

sits that 

nakun sim.’ Tab or orun apno sampat 

tusi-situr. 

Valle dhiyah 


me-to give.' Then he to-them his-own property dividing-gave. Many days 

hille ay on ki chudnr marri sab barange ikattbo kisi 

not passed that the-younger son all uhatever together having-made 

lakk de^ taksi-hattur, ani aga buro kamte din bite-kisore apno 

a-far country going-went, and there bad deed-in days passing his-own 

dhan mahohi-situr. Baske Or sab barange mab-chltur aske 

wealth having-squandered-gave. When he all whatever had-expended then 

ad deste baro akal artt ani or kangal aya-latur. Ani or 

that country-in a-great famine fell and he poor to-he-began. And he 

ad de^anor mandanavarerkna ropatal undina iga hanji lagtur, 
that country-of iuhabitants-of among-from one-of near having-gone lived, 
jo on apno nelkne padding meh-tale robtur. Ani or au 

who him his-otcn Jields-to swine to-feed sent. And he those 

ohhlming-nal barekkun padding tindung apn5 pir nihtale chahe-mandur. 

husks-from which swine ate his-own belly io-fill wishing-was. 


Ani badde onk borahi 

bille siyon. 

Tab on 

surat at 

ani 

And anyone to-him anything 

not gave. 

Then to-him 

sense came 

and 

or ittur, 

‘ navor 

dadanork 

Talle chakark mandanurk jonkna 

sari 

he said. 

‘my 

father's 

many servants will-be 

lohom-of 

bread 

pissata, 

ani 

nanna iga 

karru 

Sciyitona, 

Nanna tecbcbhi 

sufficient-is, and 

I here 

of-hunger 

am-dying. 

I having- 

■arisen 

apno 

dadana 

porf daka 

ani on-se 

indaka, 

“ e dada, 

nanna 

my-oum father-of 

near will-go 

and him-to 

will-say. 

“ 0 father, 

I 

svargta 

biruddh 

ani niva 

munne pap 

kitona. 

Nanna issur 

niror 

heaven-of 

against 

and thee 

before sin 

have-done. 

1 again 

thy 


marri inch-ahtana jog hille ayon; nakun apnor chakarkna ropatal 

son to-be-called fit not am ; me thy-own servants-of among-from 

undina leka bane-kim.” ’ Ani or techchhi apno dadana muttis 
one-of like make." ’ And he having^arisen his-own father-of near 

3 E 
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taktui. Pe or lalska-i matter ki on5r dadal on hursi daya 

went. JBut he far-off was that his father him, having-seen compassion 

kitur, ani vichchlii-kun ona varete lipte-kisi on chume-kitur. 

did, and running his on-the-necTc having-embraced him kissed. 

Marri on-se ittur, ‘ e dada, nanna svargna biruddh. ani niva 

The-son him-to said, ‘ O father, I heaven-of against and thy 

munne pap kitona; nanna issur nivor marri ineb-abtana jog bille 

in-presence sin have-done; I again thy son to-be-called fit not 

ayon.’ Pe dadal apnork ebakarkun ittur, ‘ nabnal-se nabnal dikri 

am.' But the-father his-own servants-to said, ‘ good-from good clothes 

jbapne pasabebi on pondsabar, ani ona kaide mudda ani 

quickly having-hrought him cause-to-put-on, and his hand-on a-ring and 

kalkne sarpubk karsabar; ani mammat tindakam ani anand 

feet-on shoes cause-to-put-on ; and we will-eat and rejoicings 

kekam. Bari-ki er navor marri sasi matter, issur pistor; 

will-make. Because this my son having-died was, again came-alive ; 

racbebbi matter, issur purtor.’ Ani ork anand kiya-laturk. 

having-been-lost was, again was-found' A.nd they merriment to-make-began, 

Onor jetbo marri nMe matter. Ani jab or vasore rota muttis 

Sis elder son field-in was. And when he coming house-of near 

avvatur tab baja ani yendana leng kenjtur. Ani or ebakarkna 

h/id-arrived then music and dancing-of noise he-heard. And he servants-of 

ropatal unditun apno muttis keisi puebbe-kitur, ‘ id bal 
among-from one his-own near having-called asked, ‘ this what 

and?’ Or 6n-se ittur, ‘niyor tammur vator; ani nivor dadal bboj 

is?' Se him-to said, ‘thy brother has-come; and thy father a-feast 

kitor, iden-lane ki bn bbalb ebangb pantbr.’ Pe br sbnga 

has-made, this-for that him good ivell he-has-received.' But he angry 

atur ani rbpa bandale bille ebabe-maybr. Tab bnbr dadal bahrb 

became and within to-go not wishing-was. Then his father out 

vasi bn mane-kiya-latur. Or javab sisi apnb dadan 
having-come him entreaty-to-make-began. Se answer giving his-own father-to 

ittur, ‘ bura, nanna icbebs barsbangnal niva tabal kiyatbna, ani 


said, ‘ see 

9 

1 so-many 

years-from thy 

service 

am-doing. 

and 

bappbre 

niva 

bukumtun 

bille 

tare-kiybn. 

ani 

imma 

nakun 

at-any-time 

thy 

commandment 

not 

transgressed, 

and 

thou 

me-to 

bappbre 

undi 

yetina pila 

gada 

bille seyi. 

ki 

nanna 

apnb 

at-any-time 

one 

goat-of young-one even 

not gavest, 

that 

I my-own 


mitk-na sang anand kiyena. Pe jab niybr er marri yatur jb 
friends-of with rejoicing might-make. But lohen thy this son catne who 
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vissyangna sang niva sampat tinjetor tab imma ona-lane bhoj 

harlots-of with thy property has-eaten then thou him-for a-feast 

kitoni.’ Or 6n-se ittur, * e marri, imma sag din nava sang andi, 

hast-made’ He him-to said, ‘ 0 son, thou all day my with art, 

ani jo-barange nava and ad sab niva and. Pe anand kiyana ani 

and whatever mine is that all thine is. But rejoicings to-do and 

anand ayana uchit matta. Bari-ki er nivor tammur sasi 
merry to-become proper was. Because-that this thy brother having-died 

matter, ani pistor; rachcbbi matter, ani putter.’ 

was, and came-alive; having-been-lost was, and is-found.' 


In Bilaspur Gondi is now qnickly disappearing and giving way to Chattisgarhi. 
It is still spoken in the hills. The number of speakers was estimated for the purposes 
of this Survey at 8,450. In 1901, however, only 2,119 were returned. 

The Gonds of Bilaspur trace their origin to Mandla, and the dialect is essentially the 
same in both districts. Compare what is said about the Gonds of Bilaspur in the 
Bepori of the Ethnological Committee. Nagpore, 1868, Part ii, pp. 5 and ff. 

The beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows will be sufl&cient to 
show that the language is ordinary Gondi, though the specimen is rather coiTupt. 


3 R 2 
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{ No. 45.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONDI. 


(District Bilaspue.) 


Bore marsalna rand mark matta. 0na-s6 oliidur marri 

Some man-of two children were. Them-from the-younger son 

dahran kattur, ‘re dada, na-iga battiye mandar te nakun siya 

the-father-to said, ‘ 0 father, me-to coming will-be that me-to to-give 


chalu.’ 

is’wanted' 


Inga oniga jo-kuolihu matta so or tusltur. 

Now him-to whatever was that he divided. 


Bale diya 
many days 


hile aye ckidur marri sab kucbbu undl jaga kisi ani 

not becoming the-younger son all whatever one place having-made and 

hande kittur. Aga bafiji 36 -kucbhiii matta tan kharab 

going did. There having^gone whatever was that wasted 


kisi vattnr. 

having-made he-threw-away. 


To the north of Mandla lies the district of Jabalpur. G5ndi is here only spoken in 
the hiUs. The number of speakers at the Census of 1891, when there was a large tempo¬ 
rary influx of Gond harvesters, was 24,130. In 1901, when the total number of Gonds 
in the district was 78,689, only 5,422 speakers of Gondi were returned. Compare the 
Beport of the Ethnological Committee, quoted under Authorities, Part ii, pp. 1 and fP. 

The specimens received from the district are rather corrupt and much mixed with 
Aryan forms and words. The beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will show that 
they represent the same form of speech as that illustrated in the preceding pages. Note 
the frequent omission of case suflSixes and forms such as i>nme, thou; medkl, in order to 
tend ; hill-ahgd, was not, etc. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONDI. 


(District Jabalpur.) 


Urrar 

admi 

rando 

ohhauvah 

mattan. 

Chudur tural 


dadan 

One man{-to) 

two 

sons 

were. 

The-younger son 

the-father-to 

kattur ki. 

‘nava 

hissa 

sisum.’ 

Jo 

kuohh malmatta 

so 

tusi 

said that, ‘ my 

share 

give.' 

Which 

some property 

that 

dividing 

dadal 

sltur. 

Vale 

din hil 

-vayevake 

chudur tural 

besi 

dhan 

the father 

gave. 

Many 

days not-came 

the-younger son 

all 

property 

baghe-le 

hatur 

ba 

deste. 

Agga 

jarisi mattur 

saga 

dban 

collecting 

went another 

country-in. 

There 

riotously was 

all 

property 

khoiki 

sltur. 

Vo 

deste 

bam akal arsi matta. 

One-gat 


squandering gave. That country-in hig famine having-fallen teas. Sim-near 

bare hill-anga. A deste bare admi-ihgan manda-latur, nokri 

anything not-was. That country-in hig man-near to-live-hegan, service 

kiya-latur. On neli rochitur medki padi. 

to-do-hegan. Sim field sent to-feed piffs. 


In Narsinghpur, as in Bilaspur and Jabalpur, Gondi is only spoken in the hiUs, and 
the dialect is gradually disappearing from the district. The number of speakers was 
estimated for this Survey at 800. In the Census of 1901 only 383 were returned. 

The Gondi of Narsinghpur cannot, under such circumstances, be expected to be an 
unmixed form of speech. The Aryan element is rather strong, and the dialect will soon 
cease to be a Dravidian form of speech. 

The difference between the two genders is disappearing, and the suffixes of the plural 
are not often used. The case suffixes are modified, and so forth. Compare mdrsalnor 
rand chhavd mattur, Standard mdrsdndng rand chhavdng mattdng, a-man-of two children 
were; dddalrdn, Standard ddddn, to the father; dddaldn, Standard ddddlor, fathers, 

etc. 

‘ I ’ is amd, ‘ we ’ imdn. The form mdor, his, occurs too often to be a mere 
blunder. Mdor, mdvd, also means ‘ my.’ 

The inflexion of verbs is also corrupt, the various forms being interchanged. Com¬ 
pare sdydtur. Standard slydtond, I am dying; slm and sltur, give, etc. 

It is not, however, of any use to go into details. The beginning of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which follows will show how mixed and corrupt the Gondi of Narsinghpur is. 
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[No. 47.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONDl. 


maor 

his 

hisa 

share 


Barrur marsalnor rand 
One man-of two 

dadalran kattur, 
father-to said. 


chhaya mattur. 
sons toere. 

bari dadal, 

‘ 0 father. 


hai, 

is. 


mak 

me 


sim. 

give^ 


Phir 

Then 


dadal 

thefather 


(District Naesinghpi r.) 

A-rital chudur 

Themfrom the-yoimger 

ron dhan ichcha 
house pi'operty how-much 
orun maor dhan 

them-to his property 


pedgal 

hoy 

mava 

my 

tasitnr. 

divided. 


Barye 

din 

pijja 

chudur pedgal 

maur 

dhan echhi-kun 

lakdar 

Some 

days 

after 

the-younger boy 

his 

property having-taken 

distant 

de^ 

hattur 

uden 

hukke 

luchpanten 

sab 

kisi-situr. 

Sab 

dhan 

country went 

and 

there 

riotousness-in 

all 

doing-gave. 

All 

property 

marsat-borsiat 

ad 

de^ten 

para kal 

arta, 

uden ineke 

yor 

karru 

spent-on-being 

that country-in 

big famine 

fell> 

and now 

he with-hunger 


say-latur. Tab vorre 

to-die-hegan. Then he 

TJden or on paddi mehta 
And he him pigs tofeed 


pbaliyonran maur pir 
husks-with his belly 

hillen dayle mattur. 

not to-give was. 

‘ daiya, naur dadalnor 

‘0-God, my father-qf 

pissi maitii-hat, uden 

something left-is, and 

tecbchhu-kun dadalnor niga 
arising father-of near 
ni tuddi-saman bbagvanta 


barrur deli-marsalnor niga cbakur lagtur. 
some country-man-of near servant stayed, 

nirsi, v5rre yallen paddin5r tinda-leni 

havvng-sent, he all T^gs~of eating-of 

panchtan nihtatur; barre marsal on bare 

full was-filling; any man 

Jab on khabar yat, 

When him-to sense came, he to-say-hegan, 

yallen chakrankbdn pir panchtan tindatona 
many servants-to belly full 


him anything 
ybr kata-latur, 


after 


ana 

I 


thy face-before 
katana lakb 
to-be-called worthy 


God-of 

ana 

I 


irsena makun nirsena.” ’ 


like 

dadalnor 

father-of 


me 


niga 


keep.” ’ 
hattur. 


near went. 


karru sayatur. Uden ineke 

with-hunger die. And now 

handatona uden katatona, “ e dadal, 

will-go and will-say, “ 0 father, 

pap-dokh kitur. Ana ineke niur cbhava 

sin made. I now thy 

bill§na. Niur chakur-yallente undMnor 

am-not. Thy servants-in one-of 

Tab or techcbbi nichchhtur uden 

he arising stood and 

bn lakdal yanake hursetur, 
him far-from coming saw. 


Then 
Dadal 
The-father 


ana 

1 

ana 

I 


son 

barrur 

some 

maur 

his 

bn 
him 
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parro parajiva kitur uchchhi-kun on gnrungaran jhuma-niatur uden 

on compassion made having-run him nech-to pressed and 

chuma etur. 

Mss took. 


No specimens have been forwarded from Damoh and Saugor, and Gondi is quickly 
disappearing from those districts. Local estimates give 1,200 as the number of speakers 
in Damoh. In 1901, when 27,521 Gonds were enumerated in the district, only 377 were 
returned as speaking Gondi. In Saugor the local estimates gave so high a figure as 2,400. 
In 1901 only three speakers were returned, though the number of Gonds in the district 
was 21,546. The Gonds are known as Bhoi Gonds, and their language was called Parsi 
as in Mandla. They are chiefly found in Kesla Pargana of Rehli Tahsil. Only a few 
old people still speak Gondi. 


Gondi has also been returned as the language of 150 individuals in Bhopal. At the 
Census of 1901, 20,268 speakers were returned. No specimens have been obtainable and 
it seems probable that most of the Gouds of the district have given up their native tongue. 


Proceeding southwards from Narsinghpur Ave reach the district of Chhindwara where 
Gondi is, to a great extent, spoken in the north. The number of speakers was esti¬ 
mated for this Survey at 125,100, and it was 104,168 at the Census of 1901. 

AUTHORITY— 

Dawson, Rev. James, —Gondi Words and Phrases. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxLs, 
P. i, 1870, pp. 108 and ff., and pp. 172 and ff. 

The dialect of Chhindwara in most respects agrees with the grammatical sketch on 
pp. 486 and f. 

With regard to the inflexion of nouns, we may note the dative ddmlkun, to a man, 
in the first line of the specimen. 

The dialect xtses the numerals armur, eight; unmdk, nine; pad, ten. 

With regard to pronouns, we may note anna, I, as in Narsinghpur; ammot, we; 
a-pide, in him, among them. 

The pronoun hang, what ? has a genitive hdndbr, hdndd, etc., and a dative hdtkun. 

The conjugation of verbs is mainly regular. An n is, however, added to the second 
person singular in tenses formed like kitdn, I did. Thus, dtln, thou wast; kindln, thou 
wast doing. The third person neuter of the future ends in dl and not in dr ; thus, ad 
Mdl, she will do. 

The present tense of the verb substantive is dnddn, I am. In other dialects this 
form is an imperfect. 

‘ I am beaten ’ is translated annd mdr tinddtond, I am eating stripes. This transla¬ 
tion shows that Gondi has not a fixed form for the passive. 

In other respects the dialect is quite regular, as will be seen from the beginning of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows. Note only the use of ordinary tenses in 
negative clauses. Mr. Dawson, however, gives the ordinary negative forms, and the 
compiler of the specimen was certainly wrong in not introducing them. 
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[ No. 48.} 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONDI. 


(District Chhindwara.) 


Bore 

admikun 

rand 

mark 

matturk. 

Chuddur 

marri dau-se 

Some 

man-to 

two 

sons 

were. 

The-younger 

son the-father-to 

vanktur. 

‘ dau. 

na-juar 

bad 

dhan 

aiyal ad 

nakun varke-kisim.’ 

spoke. 

‘father. 

me-to 

what 

properly 

will-be that 

me-to separate-make.' 


Aske aplo dhan orkun tustur. Tan paja thoro diate 

Then his property them-to he-divided. That-of after few days-in 

chuddur marri sabro mal samti kisi-kun lakk debate 

the-younger son all wealth together having-made far cowitry-to 


chalsi 

hattur. 


garsi-kun 

unde 

kal unji-kun sabro 

mal 

having-gone 

went. 

There 

playing 

and 

tcine drinking all 

wealth 

mahohitur. 

Sabro 

m^ 

mahttur tan paja 

ad debate 

para 

squandered. 

All wealth 

had-squandered that after 

that country-in big 

kal 

arsi 

hatta; 

tindale 

bade 

haUe 

vMa. Aske 

himdur 

famine having-fallen 

went; 

to-eat 

anything 

not 

came. Then 

there 

admin-ige 

hanji-kun 

ona 

ron 

lagsi 

hattur. 

Or on 

nede 

man-near 

having-gone 

his 

house 

staying 

became. 

He him 

field-in 

padding 

mahtale rohchitur. 

Aske 

badden 

tolk 

padding tindung 

swine 

to-feed 

sent. 

Then 

which 

husks 

the-swine were-eatinq 

adden tindale hurndur 

on 

bore 

haUe i 

situr. 

Paror 

vasi 


those to-eat he-tried; him anybody not gave. Big (i.e. wise) becoming 
hattur, aske aplo jiate yehtur, ‘ navor dadna rote bachale 
loent, then his mind-in he-advised, ^ my fathers house-in how-many 

nankarkun tindale sari puttilata, anna karrok saiatona. Anna navor 

servants-to to-eat bread is-got, 1 hungry um-dying. I 

daun-ige vitsi-knn daka, on indaka, “ dau, penkna seva balle 

father-near running will-go, him will-say, 'father, God's worship not 

kitan, nlva kalle keiijtan; nivor acbbo marri ballenan. Niga 

1 -did, thy {-word) not I-heard; thy good son not-am. Now 

ni-juar mazdaride mandakom.” ’ 
thee-with service-in will-stay” ’ 

In Hoshangabad Gondi is spoken in the eastern comer, towards Chhindwara and 
Karsinghpur. The number of speakers was estimated for this Survey at 41,550. At 
the last Census of 1901, 27,740 speakers were returned. 
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The dialect of Hoshangabad in most respects agrees with that spoken in Chhind- 
wara. Compare and, it is; ana, I. The chief peculiarity of the dialect, however, is 
the use of I instead of r* in nouns, pronouns and verbal forms of the third person singular. 
Thus, vol ittul, he said. The same I also occurs in the termination of the genitive before 
a singular masculine noun and in some numerals, etc. Thus, dest-nl, of the country; 
varul, one ; iruJ, two, etc. 

The usual form of ‘ one ’ is undi, and of ‘ two ’ rand. Varul is used as an indefinite 
masculine pronoun, and irul is sometimes used instead of rand when the quahfied noun 
is of the masculine gender. 

The r of plural forms of verbs and pronouns is a cerebral r; thus, rbr Htbr, they 
said. The same pronunciation prevails over a large area, in Betul, Ellichpur, Akola, 
Xagpur, Seoni, Balaghat, Bhandara, Khairagarh, Xandgaon, Raipur, and Sarangarh. 
The original texts sometimes write d and sometimes r. Thus, bdlt and orh, they. I 
have written r throughout. 

The adverbial participle ends in he and not in re; thus, ktsvhe, doing. 

There is a verbal noun formed from the past participle; thus, hattate, in the going, 
when he went; mkhtute, in the roaring, while he was roaring. 

Xote also the neuter negative hale rdval, it was not. 

Purther details will be easily understood from the specimen which follows. 


[ No. 49.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GOXpI. 


(District Hosiiaxgabad.) 

Undi diya 4ikari narka daiigur sikarkun hattul. Undi hirni 

One day a-htinter at-night to-a-forest Imnling-for locnt. One deer 

dahgur-nede merte hursi vol kattul, ‘ ana jika.’ Vona avaj kenjtu, 

forest-jield-in grazing-in having-seen he said, ‘I will-kill.^ Jlis sound heard, 
t5 dahgutikke sorit. Vol sikari bhi tami pichari vittul. Hirni vale lak 

it wood-into fled. That hunter also its back-at ran. The-deer very far 

sorisi hatt. Aga hanji mel-lat. Vol sikari tana pichari vittul. 

fleeing toent. There having-gone to-graze-hegan. That hunter its back-at ran. 
Hirni ittal jagate hanji avat, aga ihun jari laksit, aga 

The-deer such place-in having-gone came, there such jungle icas-found, there 

hanji magsi hatt. Vol sikari kaiik masi-kisoke rahe-mattul. 

having-gone having-hidden went. That hunter hands wringing staying-tvs. 

Sikati asi hatt-te vol udtis man kisi-kun ron vattul. Vol 

Darkness having-become coming-in he afflicted mind having-made house toent. He 
thoroso lak hattul ki pulli vankhtute vol av;ij kehjtul. Vol apno pisana 

little distance went when lion roaring-in he sound heard. He his life-of 

3 s 
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DRATIDIAN FAMILY. 


as haile irdl. TJndi marate lianji-kun tarisi battul. Pulli gharl-ek 
hope not kept. One tree-in having-gone climbing went. The-lion in-a-moment 

manji-kun vanklituke ide mara sidvat. Pallitun hursl-kun vol 

having-remained roaring ihat-very tree reached. The-lion having-seen he 

apno mante ranj kitui; vol kattul ke, ‘ harnin hale jiyale vaena to 

his mind-in regret made; he said that, ‘ the-deer not to-kill if-I-had-come then 

nava jiva dukhte hale i-oval.* 
my life mishap-in not had-been' 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A hunter once went to hunt at night in the wood. He saw a deer grazing in a field 
in the wood and resolved to kill it. The deer heard the noise he made, and fied into the 
wood, and the hunter ran after it. It fled very far, and then began to graze. While 
the hunter was pursuing it, the deer had fled to a plaee where the jungle was thick enough 
to hide in. The hunter wrung his hands, but darkness having set in he made towards his 
house in low spirits. He had not gone far when he heard a lion roar. He fled for his 
life and climbed a tree. The lion soon came roaring to that very tree, and when he saw 
it he repented and said, ‘ if I had not eome to kill the deer my life would not he in 
danger.’ _ 

GopcU has also been reported from IS^imar where the number of speakers has been 
estimated at 2,200. At the Census of 1901,1,693 speakers were returned. The Qonds 
of Nimar are mentioned in the TLeport of the Ethnological Committee, Nagpore, 1868, 
Part ii, pp. 112 and ff. It has not, however, been possible to get any specimens, and the 
local authorities some time ago stated that G5ndi was no more spoken in the district. 


The Gondt dialect of Betul and Amraoti is essentially the same as that spoken in 
Hoshangabad. Speakers are found all over both districts. Their number was estimated 
for this Survey at 94,000 in Betul and 12,000 in Amraoti. The figures returned at the 
Census of 1901 were 81,619 and 19,022, respectively. 

It will be sufficient to give one specimen to illustrate the dialect as spoken in 
both districts. 

It will be seen that I is substituted for r in the same cases as in Hoshangabad. 
Thus, chuddbl, the younger; kittul, he did; varul, one. 

R is pronounced as r in words such as vara, come. 

An h is prefixed to the neuter forms of pronouns in Amraoti; thus, had, that. 

With regard to numerals, we find armul, eight; unmd, nine; pad, ten. 

‘ I ’ is anna, as in Hoshangabad and Karsinghpur, 

The inflexion of Verbs is regular. Note dwdwZ, heis; jiydnur, they will strike; 
vitsure', running, etc. 

The form matake, may be, is perhaps a participle. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


GONDl. 

(Disteict Betul.) 

Varul admina rand mark mattul. A-vital cliuddol tural dautun 
One man'of two sons were. Them-in-Jrom the-younger son the-father-to 
ittul, ‘ e baba, niva dhan-malta-ivital jo nava Hssa matake so nakun 

said, ‘O father, thy property4n-from lohat my share may-be that me-to 

sisim.’ To ol senal onk 6na dhan-mal tusi situl. Valle cliya 

give' Then that old-man him-to his property dividing gave. Many a-day 

ball ayo ki chuddol tural sab maltun arpa-kittul ani lai lakk 

not became when the-younger son all property collect-made and very far 

deste hattul unde agga luchpante din kate-kittul, sab dhan-mal 

country-to went and there riotousness-in days spend-did, all property 

mahachchi-situl. Jab vol sab dhan dube-kittul, acbcho bakbt 

having-sqnandered-gave. When he all property spent-had-made, that time 

add e deste para kal art, unde vol kangal asi battul. 

that-very country-in big famine fell, and he destitute having-become went. 

A ni ad mulkte banji-kun varul iga naukar rabe-matul. Unde vol von 

And that country-in having-gone one near servant staying-teas. And he him 

nede paddi mebtale robtub Agga vol kurmi paddi meiuta a-nlne tana 
feld-in swine to-feed sent. There he husks swine xoere-eating them-from his 

pir bbi nihtale andul. Pan on badde cblj tindana balle sevol. 

belly also to-fill he-was. JBut him-to anyone thing to-eat not gave. 

No specimens have been forwarded from Ellichpur where the estimated number of 
speakers was 4,427. The corresponding figures in 1901 were 6,148. The dialect is prob¬ 
ably the same as in Amraoti and Betul. 

Seventy-one speakers of Gondi were returned from Buldana at the Census of 
1901. The old returns and the local reports make no mention of Gondi in the district, 
and it is probable that the speakers were immigrants from Akola. 


The Gonds of Akola are knowm as Baj Gonds. The number of speakers was 
estimated for this Survey at 1,142. At the Census of 1901 their number had increased to 
2,208. 

The Gondi of Akola is a very corrupt form of speech. Thus, the genders are conti¬ 
nually confounded, and the singular is often used instead of the plural; e.g., rand tural 
dttu, two sons were ; hisso vdyator, a share is coming, etc. 

An h is commonly added before the neuter forms of demonstrative pronouns, just as 
was the case in Ellichpur; thus, had and ad, that. So also hor, they. 


3 s 2 
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dravidian family. 


On the other hand, r and not I is used in those cases in which Standard Gondi has r ; 
thus, or, he. 

JB, originally written d, is substituted for r in plural forms of pronouns and verbs. 
Thus, hbr, they. Forms such as brk, they, however, also occur. 

With regard to numerals, we find armtir, eight; pad, ten, but the usual forms for 
‘ nine ’ and ‘ ten ’ are Aryan loan-words. 

The pronoun ‘ I ’ was anna in Narsinghpur, Chhindwara, Hoshangabad, Betul, and 
Amraoti. In Akola we again find the form natmd which is used in aU other districts, 
with the exception of the Patna State. ‘ We ’ is dmot. 

With regard to the inflexion of verbs, we must note forms such as kintdn, he was 
doing. The final n in such forms can be the old termination of the third person. It is, 
however, just as probable that we have simply to do with a confusion between the first 
and third persons. 

Note also forms such as nmndbrb, we are; ke^dr, we shall do; nmtteke, it may 
be, etc. 

The specimen abounds in blunders. It is, however, of no use to account for them, 
and it will be quite sufficient to refer to the beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal 
•Son which follows. 
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[No. 51.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GOXPI. 

(District Akola.) 

Bore manvalna rand tural attu. Cliudur tiiral daun 

Some man-of two sons were. The-younger son the-father-to 
varldtur, ‘ daii, paisana liissd nava vaytor ad nakun sim.’ Mahg or 

said, ‘father, mcney-of share mine may-come that me-to give.' Then he 
sampat vata-kisitur. Mang tliorke divayane hattur chudur tural sab-e 

property divide-did. Then few days-mily went the^younger son all-indeed 

jama-kisi-kun lakk nauluk-niando battur, ani aga valle paisa kbarcb-kintan, 

coHected-having-niade far country-in went, and there much money spent-made, 

sampat uri-kintan. Mang ona sab-e paisa martim mang ad mulukte 

property waste-did. Then his all-indeed money spent then that coimtry-in 

bara akal ar^i-matta. Ad vakte on arcban ai'si-matta. Or bad desate 
heavy famine falling-teas. That time-at him-to distress fulling-was. He that conntry-in 

giristaniga rabe-mattu. Or tanya nede on paddi mestale rokbtu. 

householder-near staying-teas. He his field-in him sioine to-feed sent. 

Paddi 30 ebbilya tindar adu aplo tindana Ona jiva attu; onu bore 

Swine which husks ate that his eating-of his wish was; him-to anyone 

sevur bille. 
gave-not not. 


Four hundred and fifty speakers of Gondi bave bccu returned from Basim. In 1901 
tbeir number was only 273. Most of tbe GOnds are found in the east of tbe district. 

Tbe specimens received from Basim represent .a mucb more correct form of Gondi 
than those forwarded from Akola. There are, liowever, a few instances of confusion 
between the two genders. Thus, vdtu and vdtur, he came ; mditd, be was. 

The form manydl, to a man, instead of manydn, is perhaps due to the influence of 
the neighbom’ing Marathi. 

With regard to pronouns, we may note imme, thou ; immet, you ; hdr, he. 

The present tense of the yerb substantive is formed as follows 
Sing. 1. mantdn{d) ] Plur. 1. mantbm. 

2 . mantl{n) j 2 . mantit. 

3. m. mantor I 3. m. niantork. 

3. f. & 11 . manta. j 3. f. & n. mantdhg. 


Compare dnddn, I am, etc., in Chhindwara and neighbouring districts. 

Tbe suffix n is used in many forms where it does not occur in the Standard. Thus, 
jlkd, veoA. jlkdn, \ shall strike; etdn, he took. Compare tbe forms mentioned above 
from Akola. 
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The form yetur-d, he took, seems to present a similar wide use of the suifix d of the 
first person singular. 

The past participle tintd, eaten, is used as a relative participle in padl tintd sengd, 
swine eaten husks, the husks which the swine ate. 

I do not understand the form kikd, taking. 

For further details the student is referred to the beginning of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which follows. 


[ No. 51.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GOXpI. 


(Basim District.) 

Varon manyal rand chhavang manta. Chidor baban itor, ‘ baba, 

A-certain man-to two children are. The-younger father-to said, ‘ father, 

jameta hissa makun slm.’ Mahg jameta hissa etan. Mang thoda 

estate-of share me-io give.^ Then estate-of share he-took. Then a-few 

dinte vaka 3 ingi kika chi46r de^ne hatan. Mahg 

days-in the-whole property taking the-younger another-country-to went. Then 

khushi-se jhigi udi-kitan. Paisa kharcb-kitan mahg dukal arta. 

pleasure-with property he-squandered. Money had-expended then a-famine fell. 

Haden-muro adchan arta. Aske debate bhale manyarige rahe-mata. 

Therefore difficulty fell. Then country-in a-respectahle man-near remained. 

Vor manya on ned-rabo padi mehtale rohitur. ‘ Padi tinta ^ehga 

That man him-to into-the-field swine to-graze sent. ‘ Swine eaten husks 

hav nana tindaka.’ Bore bile sita. On gyan vatu, varktur, ‘ na 

those I wili-eat.’ Anyone not gave. Mirn-to senses came, he-said, 'my 

babona chakartun tindale putinta; nana karu satona. Xana aplo 
father-of servants-to to-eat is-sufficient; I of-hunger am-dying, I my-own 


babhnike 

hanka 

on 

inka, “baba, penda bahiro 

ni 

dekhat 

father-near 

will-go 

him-to 

toill-say, "father, God-of against 

your 

in-presence 

pap kitona. 

Ihga 

nior 

mari ni-layak hille. Baba, 

nakun 

manyan 

sin l“did. 

Now 

your 

son worthy am-not. Father, 

me-to 

a-servant 

chakri 

ira.” ’ 

Mahg 

babonige vatu. Mari lak 

harsi 


in-service keep." ’ Then father-near came. The-son far-off having-seen 


baba ayanto; pit-rapo maya vatu, vadede bilge-matu, muka 

the-father shed-tears; heart-in compassion came, on-the-neck embraced, kiss 

yetur-a. 

took. 
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In the district of Wun, Gondi was returned as the language of 53,000 indi¬ 
viduals. The corresponding figures at the Census of 1901 were 55,195. The Gonds are 
found all over the district, especially in Kelapur and Yeotmal. 

The dialect has several characteristic features of its own. 

An s is often used where ordinary Gondi has Ji; thus, surd, see ; slid, not; sotor, 
he went; but hdkdn, I will go. Forms such as hor, he; hid, this thing, have already been 
noted from other districts. 

The inflexion of nouns and pronouns is mainly regular. Note, however, plural forms 
such as pbrdlir, sons; padlk, swine. There is apparently no difference between the 
declension of nouns denoting rational and those denoting irrational beings. Compare 
desnbr, of the country; divasne, in (some) days. Note desun, to a country; dmot, we; 
dmbku, us; ime, thou ; imet, you ; tonkim, to him ; horkun, to them ; hondr sdtl, for 
his sake. 

The present tense of the verb substantive is given as follows :— 

Sing. 1. mantbn Plur. 1. mcmtbm. 

2. mantl 2. mantlr. 

3. mantbr 3. mauler. 

Similar forms are also used of finite verbs. Forms such as mantbram, we are, 
do not seem to exist. Note also jikdn, I shall strike ; vdt, it came; artu, it fell; tindug, 
(the swine) ate. 

The past participle is used as an adjective. Thus, mastltd padd, the fattened calf. 
The same form also occurs as a verbal noun. Thus, kharchl-kitd-upar, expenditure¬ 
making-after, after he had spent. 

Causative forms are ramvdydindt, let us feast; indmyd, to be called. 

Aru, to fall, is the Marathi form. 

Further details will be seen from the version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
which follows. 
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[No. 53.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GO^Spl. 


(District Wrx.) 


Bori-undi manvan rand 

* • . 

Ascertain man-to two 


poi'alir mator, Hor-ropo cliidor 

sons were. Them-from-nmong the-younger 


baban itor, ‘ baba, 

father-to said, "father, 
^im.’ j\Iang hor vonkun 

give.' Then he him-to 

chidor poral acbcde-bl 

the-younger son ichole-even 


bad paisa vatni nava 

ichat property-{of) share mine 

paisa vattor. Mang 

property divided. Then 

jnma-kisi lay langna 

having-collected very far-off 


vata bad 
may-come that 

thodo divasne 
a-feio days-in 

des'un sotor, 
a imtry-into went. 


an hagii ughda-artorne rahe-vasi apna paisa kharcbl-kitor. 
and there riotous-people-with having-lived Ms-own property spent-made. 

Mang hor achode-bi kbarcbl-kita-upar had deh'in-ropo pbera satbya artu; 
Then he whole-even expended-made-after that coimtry-into a-great famine fell ; 


baden-karita vonkun takllpb arii lagta. Indike hor bad des'nor 

therefore him-to difficulty fo-fall began. Therefore he that country-of 

undi manyan-Ige sosi rabe-vator. Hor-tar vonkun padik chari- 

one man-near having-gone remained. Me-on-his-part him-to swine graze-to- 

kiyale apna vavate rhetor. Indike padik bad tokre tindug baden- 

mahe his-cwn into-field sent. Then swine which husks were-eating that- 

phdro hor apna pir panjana dibun bonkun vatu-vaya; an bori 

on he his-own belly shoidd-be-filled so him-to to-appear-hegan; and anyone 

bonkun bata-bi ^itor ^ila. Mang hor ^uddbit-pbor vasi itor, ‘nava 

him-to anything gave not. Then he senses-on having-come said, "my 


bapona bacbor gadyal-kCin pir-mend sari manta, an 

father-of how-many servants-to belly-full bread is, and 

santon; nana tett^i nava babon-bike bakan an 

am-dying; I having-arisen my father-near will-go and 


nana upasine 
I of-st arvation 

bonkun inkan, 
him-to will-say. 


“he baba, nana pen-da viruddh an niva mune paj) 

""Oh father, I God-of against and you before sin 

kiton; higdal niva poral indaya nana cliokba sila; niva undi 

have-done; henceforth yonr son to-be-called I fit am-not; your one 

manyan-sarkbo nakun ira.” ’ Mang hor te^I ap“lo babonike sotur. 

servant-like me keep)." ’ Then he arising his-own father-near icent. 

Aske hor lang matanich honor babo vonkiin budsi kiv vat an 

Then he far-of icas-just his father him-to having-seen compassion came and 
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hor dhav-kisi hona vedede mithi vadtor an hona rauka yetor. Mang poral 

he running his neck-on embracing put and his kiss took. Then the-son 

honkun itor, ‘baba, akasna viruddh an iiiva raune nana pap kiton; 

him-to said, ‘father, heaven-of against and you before 1 sin have-done; 

an higdal niva poral inavaya nana chokliat sila.’ Pan babauo 

and henceforth your son to-be-called I worthy am-not: But the-father 

aplo manyankun velitor, .‘changlo jhago tattsi vonkun i;hali-kim; 

his-own servants-to told, ‘good a-robe bringing h'mi-to put-on; 

an liOna kayde nauda an kakle joda gbali-kim; mang mastita 

and his band-on a-ring and feet-on shoes put-on; then a-fattened 

pacla tattsi koyat, an ambkn tidke ramvayanat. BarSki her 


calf 

bringing kill, and 

us 

eating let-merriment-make. 

Beca 

use this 

navor 

poral 

sasi mator, 

hor 

phire-vaM jito ator; 

an 

hare-vasi 

my 

son 

dead teas. 

he 

again-coming alive became; 

and 

lost 

mator. 

hor 

pudtor.’ 

Aske 

hor ramvaya later. 



was, 

he 

was-found d 

Then 

they merriment-to-do began. 




Had vere honor pbeiol poral vavate mator. Mang hor vas'i 

That time his elder son in-the-field was. Then he having-come 

ronta najik vata-upar hor nekna an yandana kenjtor. 

house-of near had-reached-ojter he singing and dancing heard. 

Aske manyan-ro[)odal unditun kebsi hor pusi-kitor, ‘ hid 

Then servants-from-among one-to having-called. be a>,ked, ‘ this 


bata andu?’ Hor vonkun itor ki, ‘nivor tamur vator; an 
what is i" Re birn-to said that, ‘your brother is-come; and 
hor nivor babon khusal pudtor hiden-karita hor mastita 

he your fatber-to safe-and-sotind was-found therefore be a-fattened 

pada koytor.’ Aske hor ghussa-vasi ropo sita-sila. Hiden-karita 

calf has-killedd Then he getting-angry inside wonld-not-go. For-this-reason 

honor babo baher vasi vonkun samji-kiya lator. Pan iiOr 

his father out having-come him-to to-entreat began. But he 


babon 

uttar 

sitor 

ki, ‘ sura, 

nana 

1/ 

icliohg varsahg niva 

chakri 

father-to 

reply 

gave 

that, ‘ see, 

I 

so-many 

years your 

service 

kiton 

an 

niva 

adnya nana 

baskelii 

modi-kiton 

sila ; 

am-doing 

and 

your 

order 

I 

ever- 

■even 

broke 

7iot; 

tari nana nava 

sobtyan-sango 

khu; 

sali 

kiya 

mlianon 

ime 

still 

I 

my 

friends-icith 

happiness 

make 

having-said 

you 

nakun 

baske 

path 

sitti sila. 

An 

hor 

niva 

paisa randentodo 

me-to 

ever 

a-kid 

1 i - •» 

gave not. 

And 

who 

your 

property harlots-with 


tins! 

vattor 

hor her 

nivor 

poral 

vator 

aske ime honar-sathi 

having-eaten 

toasted 

that this 

your 

son 

came 

then you hini-for 

mastitii 

pada 

koyti.’ 

Aske 

hor 

vonkun 

itor, ‘ pora, ime 

a-fattened 

calf 

have-killed.’ 

Then 

he 

him-to 

said, ‘ son, you 


3 T 
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hamesa nava-hige manti 

, an 

nava 

achode-hi 

paisa 

niva-ch mantii. 

always me-with are. 

and 

my 

whole 

property thme-alone is. 

Pan ramvayana an 

anand 

kiya 

hid 

ybgy 

luata. 

Bfu-aki her 

JBut to~be-me)'ry and 

joy 

to-make this proper 

was. 

Because this 

nivor tamur sasi 

mator. 

hor 

phire-vasi 

jito 

ator; 

an hare-va^i 

your brother dead 

was. 

he 

again 

aline 

became 

; and lost 


mator, lior sapde vator.’ 

was, he found is.' 

In Wardha, Gondi is spoken all over tlie district. The number of speakers was 
estimated for the purposes of this Survey at 40,450. At the last Census of 1901, 39,385 
speakers were returned. No specimens have been received, but the Gondi of Wardha is 
probably identical with that spoken in the neighbouring Nagpur. 


The estimated number of speakers in Nagpur is 44,300. In 1901, 41,218 were 
returned. 

A vocabulary and some songs in the Gondi dialect of Nagpur were published in the 
papers left by the Rev. S. Hislop and published by Sir R. Temple. See Authorities 
above. 

The dialect spoken in Nagpur in most respects agrees with the grammatical sketch 
on pp. 486 and f, 

Demonstrative pronouns begin with an h, and an r is usually changed to r between 
vowels. Compare hor, he; Aad, that; hid, this; mard, tree; vara, come; mauddram, 
we are. 

Ndtuhg, four, has a definite form ndlunte, the four. 

‘I ’ is nand, but the form and, which is common in Chhindwara, is used as well. 
‘ We ’ is dmbt. 

Verbs are regularly inflected in person and number. The present tense ends in 
ntbnd ; thus, suntbnd, I die; sintdnd, I give, etc. ‘ I am ’ is mandbnd. 

iS ote nidydl, it will be; matke, it may be; itke, saying, and so forth. 

For further details the specimen which follows should he consulted. 
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[No. 54.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONDI. 


(District Nagpur.) 

Undi musalman anik undi marhatal matter. Hor marbatal bazare 

One Miisalman and one Mardthd was. That Mai'dthd hazar-in 

battur. Hon nasirita kauring savdatun kamti battling. Usde 

went. Rbn-to qiHirterpice-of kauris article-to deficient ivent. Then 

bazare burintor honor varkitor musalman-si nasirita kaurins: 

• • • ” 


bazar-in 

looked 

his acquaintance 

Musalman-from quarterpice-of kauris 

etur ki. 

‘ ana 

inganeeb 

O 

darotc 

niva 

kauring 

nikun sintona.’ Hor 

took that, 

‘ J 

now-just 

house-at 

thy 

kauris 

thee-to give.’ That 

musalman 

hauji 

bona 

darvazate 

battur 

inda-latur, 

‘ nava nasirita 

Musalman 

having-gone his 

door-at 

went 

to-say-began, ‘my quarterpice-of 


kanring bazare ecbl-mattoul, bad sim.’ Hona bayako inda-lat, 

kauris hazar-in having-taken-ioast, that give.’ Ris wife to-say-hegan, 

‘ navor moido javuntor, tava siyanur.’ Hor musalman inda*latur, 

*my hnshand is-eatiiig, afterwards he^tcill-gice.’ That Musalman to-say-hegan, 

‘ inganeeb etka.’ Honii bayako inda-lat, ‘bon yadki. vata.’ 

‘noto-just shall-take.’ Ris wife tosay-began, ^ him-to fever came.’ 

Musalman inda-latur, ‘vat bi, bbale-mari ingane etka-cb.’ 

The-Mtmilman to~say-began, ‘ it-came even, still now-jtist slialUtakedndeed.’ 

Hona bayako inda-lM, ‘navor moido satur,’ itke ari-lat. 

Ris wife to-say-began, ^ my husband lias-died' saying to-cry-began. 

Musalman bang inttor, ‘bura, ingada-itigane bang dbong kiya-latur? 
The-Musalman lohat said, ‘ see, immediately what pretext to-make-began ? 

bbale-mari satur bi to ana etkti.' Usde honor jatvale bbale 

still died even then I shall-take.’ Then his custemen respectable 

manyal vatur iinik bon oya-latur. Ani rat asi bat. Hor 

men canie and him to-carry-began. And night coming went. That 

musalman marate katyari uchchi mattor. Aplo dilte inda-latur, 

JIusalman tree-in stick having-taken stayed. Ris mind-in to-say-began, 

‘ bura lekal dbong kitur.’ To-usde hor bbale manyal vasi-mattor, 

‘ see the-rascal prete.vt made.’ Then those good men having-come-were, 

hork murdatun baganeeb irsi-kun battur. HandM nalung kallerk 

those the-corpse there-only having-put xvent. Thereafter four thieves 

vandur. Horkna kMdun &i lagt. Inga bes cbnmatkar dist. 

were-coming. Their feet-to the-bier stuck. There good wonder appeared. 

3 T 2 
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Bore inda-latur, ‘ makun uial sapde-mayal, aniot nariyal 

One-of-them to-say-begun, ‘ to-us loealth founl-will-be, tee cocoanuts 

sikom,’ ital nalunte janal kabule-matur, Usde hurk ])hale 

will-yive,’ saying-from the-four men agreed-were. Then those good 

manval misaie yasi-mattor, horkna-ch rote hork kallerk chori 

men to-hiiry having-eome-toere, their-exactly in-honse those thieves theft 

kisl kim handa-laturk. Uiidi janal inttor, ‘apletun had liaga cdiamatkar 

having-made to-go-began. One man said, ‘ us-to that there tconder 
disi-matta, Iiaga dii.’ Hork vaturk nariyal situr, bore kork situr. 

toaS'Seen, there go.' They came cocoanuts gave, some fowls gave. 

Xalunte gatting bagdne irtnrk, kal kari-latur. Usde lior miirda 

Four bundles there-exactly put, feet to-bow-hegan. Then he corpse 
asl-mattor, hor hagadal tettap atur. ITork kallerk matter, 

becoming-was, he therefrom getting-up became. Those thieves were, 

sodisl-'.iattur. Usle bOr mrrh'itdl hav gattldg tficbl uya-latur. 

fleeing-icent. Then that Mardthd those bundles taking to-carry-off-began. 

Usde maratal bor musalman hurintur, ‘bura, lekal kallerkna 

Then tree-from that Musalman was-seeing, ‘lo, the-rascal thieves-of 

jama oya-latur, Uita, salya, nava nasirita kauriiig 

property to-carry-off-began. Stop, brother-in-law, my quarterpice-of kauris 
bid-e vakatne sim.’ Hor marhatal inda-latur, ‘rote da, nlkun 
this-very time-at give.' That Mardthd to-say-began, ‘ house-to g<>, thee-to 

niya nasirita kauring sika.’ Usde bor musalman yasi-kun 

thy quarterpice-of kauris will-give' Then that Musalman having-come 

daryazate nittur ani inda-latur, ‘naya nasirita kauring sim.’ Usde 

door-in stood and to-sau-began, * my quarterpice-of kauris give.' Then 

bor marbatal undi latt tantnr bon jisi-situr. Hor ari-latur, usde 
that Mardthd one stick took him bcating-gave. He to-cry-beyan, then 

inda-latur, ‘ balJe, bapa, halle talkon.’ 

to-say-began, ‘ not, father, not I-ask.’ 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there were a Musalman and a Maratba. One day tlio Maratba 
went into the bazar to buy sometliing, and he found he wanted a quarter pice n orth of 
kauris.^ He looked about him in the bazar and asked the Musalman, whom he happened 
to know, to giye him the missing kauris, saying that he would pay them back imme¬ 
diately he got homo. Then the Musalman went to bis door and said, ‘ pay me back 
the kauris you borrowed in the bazar.’ The Maratba’s wife came out and said, ‘ my 
husband is just dining. He will pay you later.’ The Musalman said, ‘ I will have my 
money at once.’ The wife said, ‘ he has caught the fever.’ The ’Musalman said, ‘ never 


‘ The value of the kaori differs. Oae pi,e is equal to about 100 kauris. 
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you miud, I must have my money at once.’ Said the wife, ■' my husband is dead,’ and 
she began to cry. What did the jMusalman answer ? ‘ Lo,’ he said, ‘ what tricks is he 

at now ? Even if he is dead, I shall have my money.’ Then respectable men of the 
Maratha’s caste came to carry him out. When the night set in the Musalman took a 
stick and sat down in a tree, and began to think, ‘ lo, the rascal is pretending.’ Then 
the men who had come put the corpse in that very place and went away. Then four 
thieves came, and their feet got entangled in the bier. They thought this a good omen, 
and one of them said, ‘ if we get rich, we will make an offering of cocoanuts.’ They 
agreed on the matter, and went to steal in the house of those very men -who had come to 
bury the corpse. Said one of them, ‘ let us go to where we saw the wonder.’ 'they went 
and made an offering of cocoanuts and some fowls. They put down four bundles and 
began to worship. Then the man who had died got up, and the thieves tied. The 
Maratha took the things they had left and prepared to carry them off. The Musalman 
looked from the tree, ‘ lo, the rascal is'carryiiig off the property of the thieves. Stop, 
scoundrel, give me ray kauris this very moment.’ The Maratha said, ‘ come to my house, 
and I shall pay.’ Then the Musalman went to the door and said, ‘ give me my quarter 
pice worth of kauris.’ The Maratha then took a stick and began to beat him. He 
began to cry and said, ‘ I shall not ask for them any more, father.’ 


Eiglity-seven thousand three liundiaal and fifty speakers of Gondl have been returned 
from Bhandara, where the dialect is spoken in the north-east, towards Balaghat. The 
corresponding figures in 1901 were 55,705. 

The dialect is almost identical with that spoken in Nagpur. ‘ I ’ is, however, only 
naiind, and ‘1 am’ is mantdnyd). Note also hileit, I am not; hilc he went 

not, etc. 

The specimen which follows is the report of a theft. 
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[ No. 55.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GOXpl. 


(District Bhandara.) 

KALLEXA EAPOT. 

THEFT-OF EFFORT. 


Hanet-neti 
Du ij-before-yesfe)'clay 

sunclii mattorom. 
haviny-slept loere. 


sukarvavta 
Frid ty-of 
Namm 
2Fiddle 


narka 

at-nicjht 

narkata 

night-ef 


amot sab 

toe all 

andaste 
about 


manvalk 

men 

nakun 

me-to 


rot-rapo 

house-in 

khad-khad 

khadkhad 


ihun avdj keilji-vatu rot-rapo. Xakun samji-matu nay mateke; 

such, noise having-heard-came the-hoii^e-in. Me-to thought-tons a-dog might-be; 


nana tetta bile. Sakarta pahro suucbi techchi, nava rot-rapo 

T got-up not. 3fornmg-of time having-slejot having-nrisen, my liouse-in 

undl kholi manta, had khollna kaviid ughdo distu. Sujana vakhatne 

one room there-is, that room-of door open appeared. Sleeping-of time-at 

nana hid kavad lagsi sisi-matona. Kavad ughdo bahun 

I this door having-closed having-gioen-icas. The-door open why 

atu hid nana hurtan: had kholite nava undi adkate nur 

became this 1 began-to-see: that room-in my one earthen-pot-in hundred 

rupiya unde sonona israfig nur rupiya kimmatna irsi-matona. 

rupees and gold-of ornaments hundred rupees toorth-of having-kept-I-toas. 

Kholite haSji-kun bad adkate mal irsi-matona liad adka 

In-the-room having-gone which pot-in property having-kept-I-ioas that pot 

nakun ortal distu, ani haga mal bile matta. Xana rot-rapo rale 

to-me broken appeared, and there property not teas. I house-in many 

thikante hurtan; baga mal putta bile. ‘ Bore-tari 

places-in made-a-search; anywhere property was-obtained not. ‘Someone 


iii^l kalsi Osi mateke,’ ihji-kun nana hid kallena 

property having-stolen having-taken-atcay may-bej having-said I this theft-of 

rapot kiyale vatan, Xava ron kallena narka nava rand chakar, 

I eport to-make have-come. 2Fy at-house theft-of at-night my two servants, 

Gopala, suucbi matork. 

Gopdld, sleeping were. 

manvan- 2 xiro manta. Xava 
man-on is. 31y 

navtor kalle-kive 

«/ 

by-name theft-committing 


bona nav Kama unde 
their names Rdmd and 

subha Gopala navta 
suspicion Gopdld by-name 

manvan sarikho undi 
nmn like one 


Goma 

Gomd 


Hor manval nava ron vate-hatte-ke mantor. 

That man my to-house coming-and-going is. 


Horkun-rapo 

nava 

Them-amony 

my 

sejarte 

hor 

neighbourhood-in 

that 

manval mantor. 

ng a-man 

is. 

Hor nakun 

undi 

He me 

one 
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rand manvaltun rupyang siteke 
two men-to rupees while-giving 


hurtur, unde ath 
saw, and eight 


divsan paja nava 
days ago my 


chakar 

Gopala 

yen hor 

pusi-kitur. 

servant 

Gopala 

this he 

was-asking. 

irator ? ’ 

ihun 

nakun 

samji-matu. 

keeps ? ’ 

so 

to-me 

known-was. 


‘niva malik aplo jama baga 
‘thy master his-own property where 
Ter manvan lianet-ueti 

This man day-before-yesterday 


diiito pakatonge nava ron vasi-mator. TTot visa rupvang 

day-at in-the-morning my at-house having-come-was. He twenty rupees 

karji nakun talkandur. Nana lion badge karja sita hile. Hbr 

loan me-to was-asking. I to-him any loan gave not. He 

rand rupyang sekda byaj siyale kabul hile mator, Hor lianda-latur 

two, rupees per-cent, interest to-give ready not was. He to-go-began 


bad vakbatne bor nakun ittur, 
that at-time he me-to said, 

bura/ Yer manval nend dusro 
see.' This man to-day another 


‘ neta narka niva ron bati anta, 

‘this night thy in-house what happens, 

nar battur, ibun nakun malum-atu. 

to-village went, so me-to hnown-becanie. 


Y era- c b manval 

This-very man 

bid mukadmana 
this case-of 


nava jama osi-kun 

my property having-taken 
cbavkasi ayana. 
enquiry be-made. 


jorisi-kun hauji-mateke, 
having-run might-have-gone, 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

REPOET OF A THEFT. 

Friday nigbt, tbe day before yesterday, we were all sleeping in my bouse. 
About midnight I beard a rattling noise in tbe bouse. I thought it might be a dog, and 
did not get up. Early in tbe morning I arose and found that the door of a certain room 
in the bouse was open. I bad shut that door when I went to sleep, and I began to look 
for tbe cause of its having been opened. I kept hundred rupees and liundred rujiees 
north of ornaments in an earthen pot in that room. On entering tbe room I found that 
tbe earthen pot had been broken, and tbe property was not there. I made a search in 
several places in the bouse, but my property could nowhere be found. Thinking tbat 
someboily might have stolen tbe things and carried them off, I have come to make a report 
of the theft. On the night of the theft two servants, Rama and Gopala by name, slept 
in the house. Of them I suspect Gopala. There is in my neighbourhood another man 
like him, called Goma, who is in the habit of committing thefts. He often comes to my 
house, and he has seen me give money to one or two persons. I have also heard that 
eight days ago he asked my servant Gopala, ‘ where does your master keep his money ? ’ 
On i^he day before yesterday he came to my house in the morning and asked me for a loan 
of twenty rupees. I did not give him the loan, because he would not agree to pay two 
per cent, interest. When going away he said to me, ‘ look what will happen in your 
house to-night. I am told that he has to-day departed to another village. He may have 
run away with my property, and an enquiry should be male into the matter. 
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DKAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


GoudI is spoken everywhere in the district of Balaghat. Local estimates give 
76,300, and the returns of the Census of 1901, 54,168 as the number of speakers. 

The dialect is, in all essentials, the same as in Mandla. The specimens forwarded 
from the district are, however, somewhat corrupt. The two genders are, for example, 
often confounded. Thus, yo auans dynur bn sekd, which sliare (neuter) avUI be (masc.), 
that (masc.) give; avhekuu, to him. 

R becomes r in plural foimis of pronouns and verbs; thus, brkiin, to them; mandbr, 
they wer(L 

't he inflexion of nouns and verbs is regular. ‘ I am ’ is dncldn as in Seoni, Chhind- 
wara, etc. The corresponding form is an imperfect in other districts. A list of words 
whicli has not been reproduced gives manji, was, for all persons and numbers. 

Note also forms such as bditdkl, dividing; urekl, wasting; sekd, give. 

Lor further details the beginning: of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows 
should l)e consulted. 


[ No. 55.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONDI. 


(District Balaghat.) 


Varu. admlna 

rand 

mark 

mandOr. 

On»mi-se 

chudur maiTi 

One man-of 

two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in 

-from 

the-yoxmger son 

tanna 

bill ihoran-se 

itur. 

‘ jb 

nava 

anans 

aynur 

on seka.’ 

his 

father-to 

said, 

‘ what 

my 

portion 

will-be 

' that give.' 

Tail 

Or Orkun 

tanna 

dhan 

bata-ki 

sltur. 

Vale 

diyaii hille at, 

Then 

he them-to 

his 

property 

dividing 

gave. 

3Iany 

days not became. 

tal) 

chuilur 

turan 

sab undl jagha 

kisi 

dusre de^tun 

then 

the-yoanqer 

son 

all one place 

having-made 

another country-to 

hatur. 

Tab aga 

hahji 

jhOljhapat 

kisi 

tanna din agu 

•went. 

Then there having-aone 

ivicked n ess haring-made 

his days there 

kate-kitCir. Tab 

tanna 

dhan 

urekl 

situr, 

, tab 

ad de^te 


pns^-madr. Then Ms property spending gave, then that country-in 
phm;a sfikha ait. Tali on-iga bati hille rahe-mat. Tab 

(freat famine felt- Then him-near anything not remaining-was. Then 

Or aira iiauji ad destOr manvalkun saiig varun-iga 

he there haring-gone that country -of men with one-near 


manda-latur. 
to-stay-hegan. 
bhus:i tiuji 
husks eating 


Tab or tanna nede paddin mehtale rOhtur. Tab au 

Then he his field-in pigs tnfe"d sent. Then those 

paddiii tama pir nihtataii avhekun bore hille sevor. 

swine their belly Jilling-tcere them anyone not gave. 
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Tab avhekun akal vat. Tab or ittur ki, ‘ naOr babhorana bachole 

Then him-to sense came. Then he said that, ‘my father’s how-many 

banihiyark kisi-mator; tab valene gato java ayta. Nanna karune 

servants working-were; then more rice food is. I hunger-with 

saytona. Nanna techi navor dahoran-igd daka tab on-se 

am-dying. I having-arisen my father-near will-go then him-to 

indaka, “ Ye baba, uauna Bhagvantal pap kitan, tab niva munne bhi 

will-say, “ O father, I Ood-from sin did, then thee before also 

pap kitan. Nanna nior marri bahunte ayka ? Nakun tanna banliiyarkun 

sin I-did. 1 thy son how can-hef Me your servants-of 
varuna barabar kirn.” ’ 

one-of like make.” ’ 
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SEAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


Gondi is spoken all over the district of Seoni. The number of speakers has been 
estimated at 146,000, and it was returned as 102,747 at the Census of 1901. 
AUTHORITIES— 

Manger [Maugee], 0.,—Spacimen of the language of the Goands as spoken in the District of Seonee, 
Chuparah; comprising a Vocabulary, Grammar, etc. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal! 
Vol. xvi, Part i, 1S47, pp. 286 and ff. 

[Lyall, Sir A. J.],—Report of the Ethnological Committee on Papers laid before them and upon Exa¬ 
mination of Specimens of Aboriginal Tribes brought to the Jubbulpore Exhibition, 1866-67. 
Nagpore 1868, Part ii, pp. 57 and ff.; Part iii, pp. 286 and ff. 

The dialect of Seoni does not much differ from that spoken in Mandla. 

B becomes r in plural forms and often between vowels. Thus, ofk dndurk, they 
are; parksdre, searching. 

‘ We ’ is dmbt and mamet ; and ‘his’ is dnd and tcmvd. 

With regard to the inflexion of verbs we may note dnddn, I am, as in Balaghat, 
Chhindwara, etc. The form tinddkdt, let us eat, is a future, formed from the first 
person singular by adding t. 

Mauger gives forms such as tindif eats; and tinji, ate, for all persons and 
numbers. 

Note vdtiind, he used to destroy, and forms such as arten, when it falls ; Jokten, 
if you kill. They are formed from a verbal noun derived from the past participle. 
Compare the corresponding forms in Beradi mentioned on page 602 below. 

The negative verb is regular. Forms such as Mile slndur, he gave not, are simply 
the positive form added to Mile. Similarly we find Mlle-n dnd, it is not. 

The verb si, to give, seems to be freely used in forming compound verbs. Compare 
tdksl-sltur, he went; chalsl-s'd, it went. 

Two specimens have been received from Seoni. The first is a version of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, and the second is a translation of a well-known fable. 
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[ No. 67.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONBI. 

(Seoni District.) 

Specimen I. 

Varrur manvanor rand mark mattork. Orknal chuddur 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-from the-yov,nger 

dahoran ittur, ‘ he baba, dhantal jo nava bhag vaita nakun 

to-fother said, ‘ 0 father, wealthfrom what my share comes me-to 

sim.’ Tab or orkun tanva dban bate-kisi situr, Valle 

give.' Then he them-to his-own wealth having-distrihuted gave. Many 

diyan bille hannon ki chuddur marri sab barange samte-kisi- 

days not passed that the-younger son all lohatever together-having- 

kun lak de4 taksi-situr ani agga luchpanote tanra 

made a-far eountry-to took-his-journey and there riotous-living-in his-own 

sampat mahcbi-vattur. Or jab sab mabcbi-etur tab ad 

property squandered-away. He when all havmg-squandered-took then that 

des'te para kal art, ani or kangal atur. Ani ad 

country-in a-great famine fell, and he poor became. And that 

de^tork mandanvarerknal varrun-igga hauji-kun manda latur, bor on 

country-of inhabitants-from one-near having-gone to-live began, who him 

paddin mahtale tanra n^e rohtur. Ani or aii jbilpan-s6 baren 


swine 

to-graze 

his-own into-field sent. And he 

those husks-with 

which 

paddin 

tinduh 

tanra pir 

nihtale chahe 

mandur. Ani 

bore 

hille 

sicine 

ate 

his-own belly 

to-fill wishing teas. 

And 

anyone 

not 

on 

bati 

sindur. Tab 

on umach 

rat, 

ani or 

ittur. 

'ma 

him anything 

gave. Then to-him sense 

came. 

and he 

said. 

‘my 

daunor 

bachale chakark-un 

tinda parror. 

ah 

puttita, 

ani 

nanna 

father's 

how-many servants-to 

eat not-can. 

bread 

is-obtained. 

and 

1 


karrute saitona. Nanna tecbchi-kun navor daun-igga handaka ani 

hunger-by am-dying. I having-arisen my father-near loill-go and 

on-se indaka, “ he baba, saragta biruddh ani nirfi munne nanna 

him-to will-say, “ 0 father, heaven-of against and your before I 

pap kitona. Nanna id Jdgy hillenand ki niror marri 

sin have-done. I this icorthy not-is that your son 

inchihtan; nakun nivor chakarknal undit lekha bane-kim.” ’ Tab 

I-called-tnyself; me your servants-from one like make.”' Then 

3 u 2 
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or techohi tanvor dali5ran-igga handa-latur. Par or lakke matter 
he having-arisen his father-near to-go-hegan. But he distant was 

ki onor dahoml on hursi-kun kira kitur ani vichchi-kun ona 

that his father him having-seen pity did and having-run his 

ghongatnn lipte-masi ona chumma etur. Marri 6n-se ittur, 

to-the-nech clinging-having-become his kiss took. The-son him-to said, 

‘ he baba, nanna saragta biruddh ani niva munne pap kitona; 

* O father, I heaven-of against and your before sin have-done; 


ani unde nivor marri 

inebihtan 

yogy 

billenand,’ Par 

daboral 

and again your 

son I-should-call-myself 

proper 

not-is.' But 

the-father 

tanvor chakarkun 

ittur, 

‘ cbokotk 

dikrin 

tandsi 

on 

his-own servants-to 

said. 

‘ excellent 

a-robe 

having-brought him 

karsihat, ani 

ona 

kaide mudda 

ani 

kade sarpung 

karsihat. 

cause-to-put-on, and 

his 

On-hand a-ring 

and 

on-foot shoes 

put-on. 


ani moto kurra tachchi jokkat, ani aplo tindakat ani 

and a-fatted calf having-brought we-will-kill, and ice will-eat and 

anand kekat, Bari ki er navor marri sasi matter, 

rejoicing will-make. Because that this my son having-died was, 

unde pistor; khoe-masi matter, unde puttor,’ Tab ork 

again was-alive; lost-having-become was, again loas-found' Then they 

anand kiya laturk. 

rejoicing to-do began. 


Onor sojjor marri nede mattor. Ani jab or vanake 

Bis elder son in-the-field was. And when he while-coming 

rota kacbcbul autur tab or nekina ani endana leng kenjtur. 

house-of near arrived then he music-of and dancing-of sound heard. 

Ani or tanvor chakarknal varrun tanva kachhul kaisi-kun 

And he his servants-from one-to Ms-own near having-called 


puchhe-kitur, 

‘id 

bati 

and ? ’ Or 

6n-se 

ittur. 

‘ nivor 

tammu 

asked, 

‘ this 

what 

is ? ’ Be 

' him-to 

said. 

‘ your 

brother 

vator ani 

nivor 

dahoral 

moto 

kurratun 

joktor, 

bari-ki 

on 

has-come and 

your 

father 

a-fatted 

calf 

has-killed, 

because-that him 

bese-bes 

pae-mator.’ 

Par or 

riss kitur ani 

roppo 

handale 

safe-and-sound 

he-received.' 

But he 

anger did and 

within 

to-go 

bille chahe-mayor. 

Iden-lane onor 

dahoral 

bahro 

vasi-kun 

on 

not wishing. 

■teas. 

Therefore his 

father 

Out 

having-come 

him 

mane-kiya-latur. 

Or 

dahoran 

uttar 

situr ki, ‘ hura, 

nanna 


entreating-to-make-began. He to-the-father reply gave that, ‘ see, I 


ichcho varsanal niva seva 

so-many years-from your service 

agyatun bille urhiyon; ani 

commandment not transgressed; and 


kiyatona, ani baskene niva 

am-doing, and at-any-time your 

imma bappore undi mendhal-pila 
thou ever one goat' s-young-one 
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teri hille 

sevi ki 

nanna navor mitkun 

sangne 

anand 

kevena. 

even not 

gavest that 

I 

my friends 

with 

rejoicing 

might-mahe. 

Par er 

nivor marri 

b5r kisbehkun 

sangne 

niva 

sampattun 

Btit this 

your 

son 

who harlots 

with 

your 

property 

tinji 

vattui* 

jab 

vatur tab imma on 

-sati mote kurra 

having-eaten 

wasted 

when 

came then thou him-for a-fatted calf 

joktoni.’ 

Dahoral 

on-se ittur, ‘ he 

marri, 

imma 

sada na 

hast •hilled.'' 

The-father 

him-to said, ‘ 0 

son, 

thou, 

always my 

sangte 

mandoni, 

ani 

jo-barange nava 

and 

ad sab 

niva and. 

in-company 

art. 

and 

whatever mine 

is that all 

thine is. 

Par anand kiyana 

ani 

khusi ayana 

uchit 

matta. 

Bari-ki, 

But rejoicing to-do 

and 

happy to-hecome 

proper 

was. 

Because-that, 


er nivor tammu sasi mattor, unde pistor; khoe-masi matter, 

this thy brother dead teas, again revived; lost-having-hec&ine loaSy 
unde putter.” 
again toas-found." 
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[No. 58.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONDl. 


(District Seoni.) 


Specimen II. 


TJndi pulyal bade dongute pbasre-masi sunchi matta. 

One tiger a-certain in-jungle lying-down sleeping was. 


ilka-ek 

All-of-a-sudden 


vallene allin tan kachchul 

many mice him near 

Avehkna arotal pulyal 

Their noise-from the-tiger 


parro 

acbanak 

arsi 

upon 

by-chance 

having-fallen 

allin 

jokkile 

chahe-mat. 

mouse 

to-kill 

icishing-was. 

bikke 

ani 

na hikke 

towards 

( and 

me towards 

ayar ? 

’ Iden 

kenchi-kun 


tana 

pauja 

undi 

allit 

his 

paw 

one 

mouse 

vasi-kun 

pulyal 

ad 

iving- 

come 

the-tiger 

that 

kit 

ki, 

‘imma 

ni 

made 

that, 

‘ thou 

thee 


will-be ? ’ This having-heard 
sisi itt, ‘bade 

giving said, ‘ some 

Iden keficbi 

This having-heard 


asis 

blessing 
seka.’ 
icill-give.^ 
chalsi-sit. 
toenl-away. 

Kucbh 
Some 
lagsihcbi 
having-set 
joksi 

having-Mlled 

chahe-mat 
wishing-toas 

garje-maya-lat. 
roaring-to-be-began. 
ad garje-mayana 
that roaring 


aplo dhodbuhknal passi hattun. 

their-own holes-from having-rtished-out went. 
chamke-mat ani 
startled-was and 
hatt. Kiste 

went. Anger-in 

Alii ardz 

The-motise entreaty 

hura; nava jokten niva bati barai 

look; my killing-from your what greatness 

pxilyal allitun cbhute-kit. Alii 

the-tiger the-mouse-to released. The-mouse 

diya nanna niva id dayata palta 

day I your this kindness-of return 

pulyal kaiit ani dongut 

the-tiger laughed and jungle 


hikke 

towards 


diyana 

days-of 

pulyaltun 

the-tiger-to 


pajja ad 

after that 

phande-kitur, 

entrapped. 


phanda 

net 


vatund. 

used-to-destroy. 
bille 
not 


par 

but 


dongu^kachchul mandanvarerk 

jungle-near inhabitants 

bari-ki ad orkna dbOrkkun bahudha 

because that their cattle-to frequently 

pasitan 
getting-oxit 

parro. 
could. 


Ade 

That-very 

kenjt. 

heard. 


Pulyal phandatal pasitan sati valle 
The-tiger netfrom getting-out for much 

pasita parro. Pajjaral ad dubkhtfil 

get-out could. At-last he pain-from 

alii baden pulyal chhute-kisi mattor 
which the-tiger having-released was 
tanvor upkar-kiyevarena lerio- 

its obligation-doer-of voice 


mouse 

Ad 

It 
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chinhe-mat ani parksore agga 

recognized and searching there 

phande-masi matta. Ad 

entrapped-hat)ing»hecome was. It its 

katre-kisi piilyaltun chhute-kisit. Id 

having-cut the-tiger released. This 

ki ckuddur-so chuddur ten dhoriyal 

that small-from small even animal 

jorvarena sahayta kiya parta. 

strong-of assistance do can. 


vasi 

having-arrived 

tanva paina 
sharp 


art baga pulyal 

fell where the-tiger 

palkne phandatun 

teeth-with the-net 


vesorital id bat disita 

story-from this thing appears 

kam arten tanva-so valle 

need falling itself-from much 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A tiger was sleeping in a jungle when suddenly many mice rushed out of their 
holes close to him. The tiger was awakened through the noise, and his paw happened 
to fall on one of the mice. He got angry and was just going to kill the mouse when it 
began to beseech him, ‘ look at yourself and at me. How much bigger will you get from 
killing me ? ’ On hearing this the tiger released the mouse. The mouse thanked him 
and said, ‘ I shall return you this kindness some day.’ On hearing that the tiger laughed 
and went away into the jungle. 

Some days afterwards, the people of the neighhomhood set a net and caught the 
tiger, because it had often killed their cattle. The tiger tried in vain to get out of the 
net, and at last it began to roar from pain. Now the very mouse which the tiger had let 
off heard the roar and recognized the voice of its benefactor. It found its way to 
where the tiger was entrapped, cut the net with its sharp teeth, and set the tiger free. 

It will be seen from this story that even the smallest animals can give assistance to 
such as are much stronger. 


To the south-west of Balaghat is the State of Khairagarh. Gondi is spoken in the 
north-west, towards Balaghat. The number of speakers was estimated for this Survey 
at 21,690. This estimate is, however, far beyond the mark, and only 1,141 speakers were 
returned at the last Census of 1901- 

The dialect is the same as that spoken in Bhandara, as will be seen from the begin¬ 
ning of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows. 
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[ No. 69.] 


DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


GONPI. 


(Khairagaeh State.) 

Bore manvanor rand pekor matter. A-pe chuddar mattor, or 

Some man-of two sons were. Them-qf the-yoiinger was, he 


aplo babon-se 

ittur 

ki, ‘ 

baba, dhan manda 

a-paito 

nava vato 

his father-to 

said 

that, ‘father, property is 

that from 

my share 

matteke, 

to 

nakun 

sIm.’ 

Or orkun aplo 

dhan 

bate-kisitur. 

may-be, 

that 

me-to 

give' 

Me themdo his 

property 

divide-did. 

Vale 

diyah 

ayoh 

ke 

chuddar pergal sabtun vaisi-kun vale 

Many 

days 

were-not 

when 

the-yonnger son 

all having-taken very 


lak hattur, unde aga luchpane hahji-kun din khoye-kitur. 

far went, and there riotously having-gone days spend-did. 


Gondi is, to some extent, also spoken in the State of Nandgaon, especially in the 
extreme south of the district. Local estimates give 5,000 as the number of speakers, 
but only 1,413 were enumerated at the Census of 1901. 

The specimens received from the district were so full of blundei-s and miswritings 
that I have only been able to restore a portion of one of them. It shows that the dialect 
is essentially the same as that spoken in neighbouring districts such as Balaghat. 

Forms such as and)', its; dndn, 1 am; jiydtan, thou killest; A’/???, it roared; 
hillam, it is not my fault, are all curious, and would be very interesting, if they were 
correct. Owing to the unsatisfactory state of the materials, however, it would not be 
safe to do more than register them. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONDI. 

(State Nandgaoit.) 

Undi paharte pulli. Mang kherata janvar pulli vaiyund. 

One mountain-in a-tiger. And wood-of animals the-tiger takiug-aioay-was. 

Sab janvar mile-masi-kun salab kitun. PuUi-tirya battu ki, 

All animals joined-having-become council 'made. Tiger-near went that, 
‘ makun jiyaton vari ? To pari-parite undi janvar sekum.’ 

‘us killest why? Then successively one animal we-shall-give? 
Pulli ittur ki, ‘ bes and.’ Bbari janvar and to ad hand. 

The-tiger said that, ‘ good is? Old animal was then that went. 

Ta janvartun pulli tind. Dusro diyt bhatelyana parivar hattur. 

Those animals the-tiger ate. Another day hare-of turn went. 

Bhatelya ittu ki, ‘ makun jokisi vatar. Dhire dhire daka, 

The-hare said that, ‘me killing he-wUl-destroy. Slowly slowly will-go, 

khuiamad keka, tari-na hille pisaka.’ To pulli gussate puchhe-kit 

flattery will-make, if-not not shall-live? Then the-tiger anger-in ask-did 

ki, ‘ ichxxr dirang vari-lag sisti ? Nikun malum hille ki nana 

that, ‘ so-much delay what-for madest ? Thee-to known not that I 

jahgalta raja anan ? ’ To bhatelyal kar jore-kisi nittur vade 

jungle-of king am?' Then the-hare hands joined-making stood and 

javapta, ‘ kasur hillam. Niya kachur bara muskilte vatona. 

answered, ‘fault is-not. Thee near great difflculty-in I-came. 

Ni-lekhata undi pulli sarde nakun sap re masi adu-ne 

Thy-appearance-of one tiger loay-in me-to meeting becoming that-indeed 

nakun ittu ki, “nana jangalta raja anan.” To tan-se phir 

me-to said that, “ I jungle-of king am?' Then him-from again 
karar kisi vatona. Ni-se phir salah kisi-kun daka. 

oath making I-came. Thee-with again counsel having-made shall-go. 

Tan*se kraya sisi-kun niya kachur vatona ; niya sang mile- 

Sim-with promise having-given thee near 1-came; thee loith joined- 

masi-kun hantona.’ Pulli tan parodal gussa bhari attur. 

having-become I-go? The-tiger that on-from anger filled became. 

‘Niya sang vayka, undi pafijate tan jeka.’ Kuatatige votu, 

‘ Thee with will-come, one paw-in him will-kill? Well-to brought, 

niya varina markate kuate lukta.’ Kuata pari paro tarkta 

thy fear-of on-account well-in has-hidden? TVell-of border on climbed 

3 V 
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adal mar-kita, to anar dharmi khale dist. Khub gussate 

therefrom look-did, then his image beloto tcas-seen. Great anger-in 

killi ana aga kuate dekt. 

roared and there well-in fell. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there lived a tiger on a mountain, and it used to carry off the 
animals of the forest. All the animals then came together to consult. They went to the 
tiger and said, ‘ why do you kill us ? we will give you one animal every day. Said the tiger, 
‘ well. ’ Now all the old animals came forward in their turn, and the tiger ate them. 
One day the hare’s turn came, and it thought, ‘ he will certainly kill me. I will go 
very slowly and try to flatter him. If I cannot do so, I am done for.’ The tiger then 
got angry and asked, ‘ why hast thou delayed so long ? Doest thou not know that I am 
the king of the jungle ?’ The hare joined his hands and answered, ‘ it is no fault of 
mine. It has been very difllcult to come to you. On the way I met a tiger such as 
you, and he said to me that he was the king of the jungle. I had to swear before I 
went to you that I would come back when I had consulted you. I gave him my pro¬ 
mise before I came to you, and I am now going after having seen you.’ Thereupon 
the tiger got angry and said, ‘ I will come with thee and kill him with one blow.’ 
The hare brought him to a well and said, ‘ he is hiding in the well for fear of you.’ 
The tiger mounted the platform of the well and looked down, and his image appeared 
in the water below. He roared in great anger and fell into the well. 


Gondi is also spoken in the south-west of the district of Baipur. The number of 
speakers was estimated for this Survey at 27,800, but only 7,784 were returned in 
1901. The Gonds of Baipur have been dealt with in the Report of the Ethnological 
Committee, Nagpore, 1868, Part ii, pp. 100 and ff. Part iii, pp. 1 and ff. 

The Gondi of Baipur is essentially the same as that spoken in Balaghat and it will 
be quite sufficient to give the beg inni ng of the Parable of the Prodigal Son as an 
illustration. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


GONDI. 


(District Eaipur.) 


Undi 

manvan rand 

mark 

matter. 

Tan-rapo 

chidur 

marri 

A-certain 

man-to two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in the-younger 

son 

aplo baboran ittur ki, 

‘ baba. 

niva-kachule 

jo-kuchb 

sampat 

manda 

his-own father-to said that, ‘father. 

of-you-near 

whatever 

property 

is 

had nakun 

vato-kisim.’ Pber 

hor 

baboral had 

sampat 

rand bhailkun 

that me-to 

divide.' Then 

that 

father that 

property 

two brothers-to 

vate-kisitiu’. 

Valle diyang 

hanno to 

cliidur 

marri 

aplo 

divided. 

Many [days 

not-passed then the-youuger 

son 

his-own 


paisa-kauri 
money 


baisi-kun 

having-collected 


aplo 

paisa-kauri sab 

randibajte 

his-own 

money all 

harlotry-in 

phara 

dukal arsi-batt. 

Pber 

great famine having-fallen-went. Then 

takliph 

aya-lat. 

Pber hor 

distress 

to-become-began. 

Then he 


hanji-kun rahe-maya-latur. 
having-gone to-remain~began. 

nede padding mehtale 

into-field swine 
Hor samje-matur 
Se thought 

nindar.’ 

will-be-filled.’ Then any 
aplo sudhte rasi-kun 
his-own senses-on having-come 

nokar-chakark bacbole 
servants 


pir 

belly 

h6r 

he 

Talle 

many 


par-de^te chalsitur. Unde liaga 

foreign-country-into toent-away. And there 

ure-kisitur. Tan-rapo bad deste 
squandered. That-in that country-in 
bon tinda-undana valle 

to-him eating-and-drinhing-of great 

bore bbalo naanvan-kacbul 

a-certain good man-near 

b6r turan aplo 

that boy-to his-own 

bbusan tindata. 
husks were-eating. 
tindaka to nava-bi 
husks will-eat then my-also 

bon tindale sevor. Aske 


Hor 

sojor 

manval 

That 

good 

man 

rohtur. 

To 

padding 

sent. 

Then 

the-swine 

’’ ihune 

nana 

bbusan tii 


to-graze 

ki, 

that, ‘ in-like-manner I 
Aske bore man valor 


santona. Nana 

am-dying. 1 

bon indaka ki, 
to-him will-say that, 

pap kitona, nana 
sin did, I 


saring 
much bread 
techchi-kun 
having-arisen 

“ e babo, nana 
“ O father, I 

nivor marri indale 
your son to-be-called 


man to-him to-eat not-gave. Then 
inda-latur ki, ‘ navor babon-iga 

to-say-began that, ‘ my father-near 

tintor; an nana haga karru 

are-eating; and I here hungry 

handaka aplo baboran-kacbul unde 

will-go my-own father-near and 


Bbagvant-iga 

God-against 

jog bille. 
Jit am-not. 


unde 

and 

Nana 

1 


niva-karum 

of-you-near 

niva-iga 

of-you-near 

3x2 
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nokar sariko mandaka.” ’ Pher hag®dal techchikun 

a-servant like mil-remain.'" ’ Then from-there having-arisen 

baboran-hike hor hattor. 
father-at he went. _ 


aplo 

[his-own 


A few speakers are also found in tbe State of Sarangarh. Local estimates give 963 
as the number of speakers ; 855 were returned in 1901. 

The dialect of Sarangarh does not much differ from that spoken in Baipur, as 
will be seen from the short specimen which follows. 

Note forms such as tatli, to bring; mdsi, was, became; mahji, it was, etc. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONpl. 

Undi sera admina valle mark mattork. York 


(Sarangarh State.) 
apaste sab 


One old man-of several sons 

were. 

They 

idth-each-other all 

diang 

larhai 

andurk. 

Onork 

babal 

valle 

orkun samjhe-kitur 

days 

quarrelling 

were. 

Their 

father 

much 

them-to persuade-did 

pher 

bate kam 

vavo. 

Ant-kalte or 

tanva 

mark-kun katiyana 

but 

any result 

was-not. 

Death-time-at he 

his-own 

sons-to sticks-of 

undi 

bira tanva munne 

tatli 

hukum 

situr. 

Unde tab orkun 

one 

bundle his-own before 

to-bring 

o^'der 

gave. 

And then them-to 

balle 

jorte 

ten 

urihtale 

hukum 

situr. 

Sabtun urihchi 

great 

force-with 

it {bundle) 

to-break 

order 

gave. 

The-whole to-break 

hurturk, pher 

bate-kam- 

■vayo. 

Barik 

katiyahg 

kachul-gase-kisi 

endeavoured, but 

any-result-ioas-not. 

Because 

the-sticks 

closely-and-compactly 

undi 

jaga bandhe-masi; unde undi 

ad“mina 

jorte 

aden urihtana 


one place tied-vp-were; and one man-of 

muskil manji. Tena-pajja onork babal 

difficult it-voas. That-after their father 

bukum situr; unde undi undi marrin undi 

order gave; and one one 

ade vakbatte orkun ten 

that time-at them-to that 

katiyatun sahajte urihturk. 

the-sticks ease-with broke. 

marrilk, ikattbata jor hurat 
sons, tmion-of strength see; 


strength-by that to-break 

biratun chhute-kiale 

the-bundle separate-to-make 

undi katiya situr. Unde 

son-to one one stick gave. 

urihtale hukum situr; okohk 
to-break order gave; each-one 

Tab onork babal ittur, ‘ e 
Then their father said, ‘ 0 

ten-sati iderkam baskene 

this-for in-like-manner when 


And 

jhank 

men 

nava 

my 

imat 

you 
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mitanit-lekha 

unde-jaga mandakit 

bore 

admi mikun 

batiye 

duhkh 

on-friendly-terms 

together will-live 

any 

man you-to 

any 

unhappiness 

siork. 

Pher 

jab larhaite 

imat 

alag 

aykit 

miya 

give-not. 

Jdut 

^ohen quarrel-by 

you 

separate 

will-remain your 

bairilk 

mikun 

tindanurk. ’ 





enemies 

you 

rcill-decour. ’ 






FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

An old man had many sons ■who were always quarrelling. Their father often admon¬ 
ished them, but in vain. When he felt death to be near he asked his sons to bring a 
bundle of sticks before him and ordered them to break it. They all tried, but in vain, 
because all the sticks wore tied together, and it was accordingly difficult for a man to 
break them. Tlien the father ordered them to unfasten the bundle and gave each son 
one stick and asked them to break them. Now they were all able to do so without 
difficulty. Then their father said, ‘O my sons, see what strength there is in unity. 
Therefore so long as you live together on friendly terms nobody will be able to do you 
any harm. But if you quarrel your enemies will undo you.’ 


In the State of Patna Gondi is now practically extinct. Local estimates give 130, 
and the returns of the Census of 1901 only 4, as the number of speakers. 

The Gondi of Patna is rapidly giving way to Oriya, and the influence of that language 
is seen in forms such as bdbar-mdn, fathers ; kdkdr, of the uncle, etc., used in the Gondi 
dialect. The change of v to b in words such as bat, it came, is also due to the same 
influence. 

Note also the change of a to e in mentond, I am. 

‘ I ’ is and, and the numerals above ‘ two ’ are Aryan. 

For further details the short specimen which follows should be consulted. 
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[No. 63.] 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

GONpI. 

(State Patna.) 

Pti undi ek kuralte eyar utur. Pcharchaka ek bnikal se 

Goat one one Hvulel-in water drank. Then one tiger that 

kuralte eyar unda-bat. Kural-parte bnikal eyar utur. 

rivvleUto water to-dri/nk-came. IBivulet-upper-part-in the-tiger water drank. 

Echarcbaka etitun brukal hurtur ar behatur ‘ barkya eyar gundal 
Then the-goat-to the-tiger saw and said, ‘why water muddy 

kiya-Iatoni ? Ni gundal eyar na-hike bai-lata.’ Eti 

to-make-beginnest ? Thy muddy water me-near to-come-hegan.' The-goat 

behatur, ‘he brukal, kurul-dunite mentona. Bahan-kishi hat gunda 

said, ‘ O tiger, rivulet-iower-part-in 1-am. What-making that muddy 

eyar bai-lata ? ’ Brukal etitun behatur, ‘ bach hare atane 

water to-come-hegan?' The-tiger the-goat-to said, ‘year becoming 

nakun rahgil-atoni, ana kenstana.’ Eti uttar set, ‘ he prabo, 

me ahusing-wast, I have-heard.' The-goat reply gave, ‘ 0 Sir, 

ana-to chha mas atona. Nikun bahan-kishi rangtana ? ’ Brukal 
I-indeed six months am. Thee what-doing abused?' The-tiger 

behatur, ‘ima bile rahgten ite ni babar, hale ite ni dadar 

said, * thou not if-abusedest then thy father, not then thy grandfather 

rahgsi-mandanur. Band nikun sekan, nikun tindakan.’ 

abusing-may-be. Funishment thee-to will-give, thee will-eat.' 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A goat was once drinking water in a river, when a tiger came to the river to drink 
water. The tiger stood higher up in the river. It saw the goat and said, ‘ why doest 
thou make the water muddy ? The muddy water is coming down from thee to me.’ 
Said the goat, ‘ O tiger, I stand below you in the river. How can the water flow from 
me to thee ?’ Then the tiger said to the goat, ‘ I am told that thou didst abuse me a vear 
ago.’ Answered the goat, ‘ I am only six months old, how can I have abused thee ? ’ 
Said the tiger, ‘ if thou didst not abuse me, then thy father did, or if not, then it must 
have been thy grandfather. I will punish thee and eat thee.’ 

Gondi is also spoken in the Ranker State, especially in the north-west. Accordin» 
to local estimates, the number of speakers is 16,631. The corresponding Census figures 
were 39,000 in 1891 and 37,399 in 1901. 
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The dialect spoken in Kanker in some characteristics agrees with the various forms 
of Gondi current in Bastar, Chanda, and the neighbourhood. 

lu becomes I in Ion, a house, and the initial s in the verb sly and, to give, is replaced 
by h ; thus, him, give; hevor, he did not give. 

The numeral for ‘ two ’ is irur before masculine nouns. 

Bale diyd dyvd matta, many days did not pass, seems to contain a negative parti¬ 
ciple dyvd. Compare the so-called Maria of Bastar. It is, however, also possible that 
dyvd is simply miswritten for dyo, the regular negative third person singular neuter of 
dydnd, to become. The specimen has not been well prepared, and several points remain 
doubtful. The beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows will, however, 
show that the general character of the dialect is the same as in the neighbouring districts 
to the north and north-west. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


GONDI. 

(Ranker State.) 

Bore manekun irur pekor mantor. Un-gara hudilor babo- 

A-certain man-to two sons were. Them-from the-younger father- 

haran kattur, ‘ai buba, dhante jo tus nava ho nahun l.i u.’ 
to said, ‘ Oh father, tcealth-in what share my may-be me-to give' 
Achoy-pahar dhantun tusitur. Bale diya ayva matta, 

That-very-moment wealth distributed. Many days passmg-not were, 

hudilor pekor saboy dhantun baley bhumtun otur ani aga 

the-younger son all-even wealth another land-to took and there 

buri kamte din bite-kisor dhantun mahchi-situr. Maldun 


bad work-in days spending wealth having-squandered-gave. All-wealth 
mahchitur, aske ad d^te dukar arta, ani or garib atm*. 

wasted, then that country-in famine fell, and he poor became. 


Ad-e 

bhumte borur manet-iara or 

O 

hunjtur, jo 

one 

paddi 

nelihgniga 

That-very land-in one man-near he 

lived, who 

him 

swine 

jields-to 

rohtur. 

Or mane park tun baden 

tijor-matta 

paddi, 

‘ pota 

pajihka,’ 

sent. 

That man husks-to which 

eating-were 

swine. 

‘ belly 

will-fiU,' 

ihji 

irada kis-mantor. 





saying 

intention niaking-was. 
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In Chanda and Bastar the language of the Gonds begins 'to assume a somewhat 
different character. All the various forms which have been dealt with in the preceding 
pages are essentially identical, and the local variations are comparatively unimportant. 
In Chanda and Bastar, on the other hand, we begin to find several traces of the influence 
of the neighbouring Telugu. This influence goes on increasing as we pass into the 
Madras Presidency, and we here find dialects which can be characterized as links between 
the two languages. 

The Gond dialects of the districts in question are known under various names such 
as Gondi, Gattu, Maria, and Koi. Such names do not, however, connote various dialects. 
Tire so-called Koi of the Madras Presidency is, for example, different from the Koi of 
Bastar and Chanda. On the other hand, the Gondi of Chanda is essentially identical 
with the dialects known as Gattu, Koi, and Maria in the same district. It will, there¬ 
fore, be necessary to deal with the various dialects in geographical succession. 

All the dialects in question have, however, some characteristic features in common, 
and it will prove convenient to point out some of them before proceeding to deal with 
the dialects in detail. 

An I is substituted for the initial r in Ion, house, and some other words. We have 
already found the same state of affairs prevailing in Kanker. The same is the case with 
the initial h in Mm, Standard slm, give. 

Greater importance must be attached to the fact that there are separate forms for 
the dative and the accusative. The details will be found in what follows. In this 
place it will be sufficient to point out that the dialects in question in this respect differ 
from ordinary Gondi and agree with Telugu. 

With regard to numerals it should be borne in mind that ordinary Gondi apparently 
only possesses the neuter forms. Irul, two, however, is used in Hoshangabad in addition 
to the neuter rand. Similar forms occur in the dialects now under consideration. Thus, 
irul, two, in the so-called Gondi of Chanda; irur in the so-called Maria of Bastar; 
iruvuru in the so-called Gattu and in the Koi of the Madras Presidency. 

In the latter dialect we also find two different forms of the plural of the personal 
pronoun of the first person, viz., mannada, we, when the person addressed is included, 
and mamma, we, when the person addressed is excluded. Manamu, we, in the so-called 
Gattu and Koi of Chanda seems to correspond to the latter form. My materials are not, 
however, sufidcient for discussing the state of affairs in the other dialects in question. 

Mlru, you, the ordinary Telugu form, occurs in the so-called Gattu and Koi of 
Chanda and in the Madras Presidency. 

The neuter demonstrative pronoun assumes forms which correspond to those usual in 
Telugu. Thus I have noted ddnd or ddnvd, her, in Chanda and Bastar; ddni, her, in the 
K5i of the Madras Presidency. 

It will be remembered that the tenses of the ordinary Gondi verb were of two 
classes, differing in the formation of plural forms. Compare kltdm, we did ; Mtdram, we 
were doing. It has already been pointed out that hltbram, we were doing, is formed 
from a noun of agency kltbr, those who were doing, by adding a personal termination 
am. In the dialects now under consideration there is nothing corresponding to such 
forms. 

The personal terminations of verbs are also, to some extent, different. We shall in 
this place only note that the second person singular usually ends in In or Ini, and the 
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second person plural in or iri. Thus, ddntln, thou goest; intlr, you say, in the Gondi 
of Bastar. 

Further particulars must be reserved for the ensuing pages where the various 
dialects will be dealt with in geographical order. 


Several languages are spoken in the Bastar State. The main Aryan language of the 
State is Hal'bi, which has, in this Survey, been dealt with in connexion with Marathi. 
It is a very mixed form of speech, and there can be little doubt that the HaPbas 
originally spoke a dialect of Gondi. 

Of other Aryan languages we find Oriya with its dialect Bltatri, and Chhattisgarhi. 

The rest of the population of Bastar speak Telugu and various forms of Gondi. 

Telugu extends from the border of the Bijji and Sunkam 'I'alukas on the Sabari, 
along the range of the Bila Dilas to the Indravati, and follows that river as far as its 
confluenee with the Godavari. 

The IViaris or Marias are the most numerous of the various Gond tribes in 
Bastar. Tliey inhabit the Chintalnar, Bhupalpatnam, and Kutrn Talukas, with the 
greater part of Vijapur. In the west they are also known as Gottis. They inhabit the 
denser jungles, while Telugu is the language of the better and more civilized classes, 
Near Karikote their territory crosses the Indravati and takes a circuitous route through 
the so-called Ubujmard to Bhamragarh on the Indravati. In the north-west of the state 
the M arias are found together with ordinary Gonds, and their territory extends into the 
neighbouring districts of Chanda. In the south the Marias meet with the Kois, Avho 
extend over the eastern frontier of the state into Vizagapatam. 

The Gonds proper are found in the north-east, and, together with Marias, in the 
north-west of the state. 

The Parjis will be separately dealt with below. 

Specimens of all these dialects liave been forwarded from the district and will be 
reproduced in what follows. They are all far from being satisfactory. The materials 
sent in for the use of the Survey are not the originals, but copies from them, and the 
copies have been made by people who did not know the dialect in question. They 
therefore abound in mistakes, and I have not been able to correct all of them. 


The so-called Gondi of Bastar was reported for this Survey as spoken by 60,660 indi¬ 
viduals. The corresponding figures in 1901 were 89,763. 

The specimen forwarded from the district has been so carelessly prepared that I 
have only succeeded in restoring a small portion of it. Tire remarks which follow are 
based oh it and on a list of words which was too corrupt to be reproduced. 

Initial I is substituted for r, and h for s, in words such as Ion, house; Idhtok, he sent; 
hlmtu, give ; hdvatond, I die. 

Hk seems to become k in plural forms; thus, ok, Standard ork, they, ho (honorific) ; 
kitor, honorific k'ddk, he did. It is, however, possible that k is only miswritten for rk. 

The dative ends in ki or ku ; thus, marrinki, to the son; godduku, to the cattle. It 
is often confounded with the accusative ; thus, voriimi, to them 

3 T 
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The ablative ends in agd^a ; thus, dhant-agddd, from the property. 

The plural seems to be formed as in ordinary Gondi. Thus, padding, swine; pekur, 
sons. The list of words gives forms such as mankdl-mane, men. 

The following are the personal pronouns,— 

nannd, I nimma, thou vbr, he ad, she, it. 

ndvd, my nivd, thy vonvd, his ddnvd, its. 

ndku, to me niku, to thee vonku, to him tdku, to it. 

Verbs. ^Forms such as hd,yetdndn, I am dying, correspond to Standard sdyitond. 
The present tense of finite verbs is, however, slightly different. Thus, ddntdn, I go; 
ddntin, thou goest; ddntdr, he goes ; ddntd, she goes ; ddntlr, you go; ddntdk, they go. 
The other plural forms do not occur in my materials. 

The past tense is inflected in the same way. Thus, kitdn, I did ; kltdr, he did; 
drtu, it fell. SdTd, it becomes, is probably miswritten for hdrtu. 

Future forms are ddkdn, I shall go; ketdkdn, I shall say. 

The imperative is formed as in ordinary Gondi. Thus, karisdt, cause ye to put on; 
kemd, do not do. Note himtu, give. 

Negative forms are punnon, I do not know; sevor, he did not give ; hannor, he did 

not go. In heydtl, thou didst not give, a past negative tense is formed in the same way 
as in Kui. 

An infinitive is mehkd, to feed. The conjunctive participle is regularly formed. 
Thus, Msl, having done; tedsi, having arisen ; hudal, having seen. 

The dialect seems, on the whole, to agree with the so-called Maria of Bastar, which 
will be dealt with below. It is not, however, possible to base any further conclusions 
on such imperfect materials as those at my disposal. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


GOIJTPI. 


(State Bastar.) 


Bone koitonor rand pekur mattur. Irunahi kudilok pekal baboharan 

Some man-qf two sons were. Soth-of the-younger son the-father-to 

kettor, ‘he babo, dhant-agada nava bachone bard(bartn?) taku naku 

said, ‘O father, property-from my what becomes that me~to 

himtu.’ Agahahi voru vorunu apna dhan tusitur. Bade diyah bboatu 

give.’ Then he them-to his property divided. Some days after 


hudilok pekal jamma dban orpaye kisi beken pesi 

the-younger son all property together having-made away having-taken 
satur, pher agahahi kisibina-Thahiya kisi dhan turihsitor. 

went, and then harlots-of-company having-made property wasted. 

Vok anni turihsitor aske ad bumte mahag artu; vor garib 

Se all wasted then that country-m famine fell; he destitute 

atok. Vor haji bonon-aga mattok. Voru vonu apna nelte 

became. He having-gone ' somebody-with stayed. Me him his field-in 

padding mehka lohtok. Bore tanu baray hevOr. Aske onu 


swine to-feed 

sent. Anyone him-to anything gave- 

■not. Then 

him-to 

ohet arttu, 

aske Torn 

kettor, 

‘ naya 

babon-aga 

bachone 

koitona 

sense fell, 

then he 

said. 

‘ my 

father-with 

how-many 

men-of 

tidanale bed anno 

gato, 

nanna 

karva 

haetonan. 

Nanna 

eating-after much food 

rice ; 

I 

with-hunger 

die. 

I 

tedsi 

babon-aga 

dakan, 

ani 

tan ketakan, “ he 

babo, 

having-arisen 

father-near 

will-go, 

and 

him-to icill-say, “ 0 

father, 

nanna ispurana 

hogte niva-y 

munne 

pap kitan. 

Nanna apna pekal 

I God-of 

before thy-also in-presence 

sin did. 

I your son 

aivanku ardvo atan. 

Naku 

koitone- 

•se Toruna 

rara-paro 

kisim.” ’ 

being-for unworthy became. 

Me 

servants-from onc-of 

likeness-on 

make.” ’ 


It has already been mentioned that the so-called !Maria has been returned from the 
following districts :— 

Estimated number. Census of 1501. 


Central Provinces 
Chhindwara 
Chanda 
Bastar . 
Baipur 


. . 104,340 

10,000 
31,500 
62,840 


59,749 

9,G5.j 

50,091 


Assam. 


Total . 104,340 


127 

59,S7C 


3 Y 2 
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It has also been pointed out that the so-called Maria of Cbbindwara is not, in any ^ 
respect, different from the current Gondi of the district. The same is also the case in 
Bastar and Chanda, 

The Eerd. S. Hislop derives Maria from mard, a tree, and remarks that the Marias 
of Bastar are also called Jharias which would mean the same thing. In the west of 
Bastar they are also called Gotte, which name is also used in Chanda. Compare below. 

The Marias are, so far as we can judge, simply the Gonds lining in the jungles, and 
there is no reason for distinguishing them as a separate tribe with a dialect of their own. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Papers relating to the Dependency of Bastar. Selections from the Records of the Govemtnent of India, 
Foreign Department. No. xxxix. Calcutta, 1863, pp. 39 and ff.; Vocabulary pp. 91 and ff. 

Hislop, Rbv. Stepden, —Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces. Edited with 
notes and preface, by R. Temple. 1866, Part i, pp. 7 and ff.; p. 22; Vocabnlaiy, Part ii, pp. 1 
and ff. 

[Ltall, Sie a. J.], —Report of the Ethnological Committee on Papers laid before them and upon Examin¬ 
ation of Specimens of Aboriginal Tribes brought to the Jubbulpore Exhibition of 1866-67. 
Nagpore, 1863. Part ii, p. 40 ; Vocabulary, Part iii, pp. 1 and ff. 


The territory within which Maria is spoken in the Bastar State has been defined on 
page 529 above. Maria and Gondi are spoken beyond the frontier of the State in the 
north-east of Chanda. 

The Maria of Bastar seems to be almost identical with the ordinary Gondi of the 
district. 

The pronunciation is the same; compare Ion, house; Idhtdr, he sent; himtu, give. 

The usual plural suffix is ku, thus, marrl, son; marku, sons; pal-ku, teeth. I 
have not found any instances of the use of the suffixes dr and ng, but there is no reason 
for supposing that they are wanting. 

The accusative ends in n and the dative in ke or ku, but the two cases are continually 
confounded. Thus, bdbdn, to the father; ndku, me, to me. 

Other cases are formed as in Gondi. Thus, Iota dhan-mdl, the property of the 
house; rdjte, in the country. Note muttentdeU, with harlots, and compare Tamil ddu, 
with. 


Ifumerals. —The first ten numerals are,— 


1. und'i. 

2. irur, neut. rend. 

3. mur. 

4. ndldit, ndlgu. 

5. aimltt. 


6. dru. 

7. sdt, yedu. 

8. dth, yemmidi. 

9. nam, ermu, tommidi. 

10. dasu, pad. 


Aru, six; yeefu, seven ; yemmidi, eight; tommidi, nine, and pad, ten, are the usual 
forms in Telugu, and are probably borrowed-from that language. Brmu, nine, seems to 
correspond to Kanarese ombhattu, Tulu ormba. 

Pronouns.— The personal pronouns are the same as in the Gondi dialect of Bastar. 
We do not, however, find forms such as vdk, they, vdr or dr being used instead. 
‘ We ’ is mayo and mama, and ‘our’ is mdvd. The corresponding forms of the second 
person are mir.'id, you; mlvd, your. 

Other pronouns are ver, this, neuter id ; bdr, who ? bed and bdtd, what ? 
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Verbs. —The personal terminations are :— 

Sing. 1. n Plur. 1. bm. 

2. l{n) 2. Ir. 

3. m. er, or 3. m, or. 

3. f. and n. d, u 

Thus, menden, I am ; mendl, thou art; mender^ he is; mende, it is ; mattdn, I 
wasi attl, thou cookedest; mattln, thou wast; ketlbr, he said, they said; drttd, it arose; 
yesltbm, we threw; hoktlr, you killed. Note vast, he came. 

Future forms are rehtdkdn, I shall strike ; rehtdk'in, thou wilt strike ; rehtdnbrt 
he will strike. Ddtdn, I will go; kettitdn, I will say, are forms of the present, and 
mendebdn, I might be, is half Oriya. 

The negative verb is regular. Thus, kiybn, I did not; Ivin, thou gavest not; kevor^ 
he did not; dyb, it came not; vlt-m'i, don’t run ; udu-may don’t sit. 

There are, however, also a negative infinitive and a negative participle. Thus, 
ivd-mattbr, to give-not-was, he did not give ; mdyvd-bre, not being. Compare Kui. 

The conjunctive participle is regularly formed. Instead of the final i we, however, 
also find m. Thus, hanji-manji and hatiju-manju, having-gone-having-becomc, having 
gone. 

For further details the student is referred to the version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which follows. 
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GONDI. 


So-called Maria Dialect. 

Bona-i irur marku 
Some-one-of two sons 
kettor, ‘ 6 babo, 
said, ‘ 0 fattier, 

Agatina vonke 
Thereafter h^m-to 

Jota dhan-mal 

honse-of properly 

narsi mal-matta 

living property 

pobchi hitor, 


(,State Bastar.) 


having-spent gave, 


Or 

He 

Or 

He 


hanju 


becbor 
what 

or tusi 
he dividing 
poisi lakk 

taking far 
gavah-kitor. 
squandered. 

ad rajte 

that cotintry-in 
manju 


mattor. Tan budila marrl tan 

loere. Eis younger son his 

mende na malmatta tusl 

is my property dividing 

Jel ayo-e 
Long not-ioas 
vittor, aur 
went, and there 


na 
my 

bitdr. 
gave. 
bbumi 
country 

Ore 
He 
karuv 
famine 
ade 


babon 
father-to 

himtu.’ 

give.' 


agga 


budila marii 
the-young son 

muttentodi 
women-with 


having-gone having-become that-very country-in 


aga 


onku tan vedate paddi mehta 

him his field-in swine to-feed 

hanjor tan pota paji 

there going his belly having-filled 

Acliun-madde surta artu. 

That-after sense fell. 

manMa tindan-agada 
men-of eating-after remaining 
Kanna tendi na babon-afirira 

I arising my father-near 

“ o babo, nanna bhagvantun 

“ 0 father, I 

Kanna ni marri 

I thy son 


sab mal-matta garab-kisi 

all property squandering 

artta, aur dondal ator, 

arose, and poor became. 

rajte rarron-agga mender. 

stayed. 

paddi tinta 
swine ate 

iva-mattor. 
gave-not. 


one-near 
lohtor. Or nelat cbara 
sent. He good husks 
tintor. Aur tan benor 
ate. And him anyone 


agar 


l-or kettor, 

‘ na 

bab6n-agg;i 

bacbor 

i-he said. 

'my 

father-near 

how-many 

ata, aur 

mayo 

karne 

dolatom. 

is, and 

ice 

hunger-ioith 

die. 

datan aur 

yonku 

bafij-manj 

kettitan. 

v:ill-go and 

him-to 

having-gone 

icill-say. 

mane-maion, 

aur 

ni-mune pap kitau. 


and thee-before sin did. 


Agatina 

Thereafter 


tan 

his 


babon-aga 


father-near 
uri-niauji jiva kitor, 

having-seen compassion made, 

burtor. Tan marri kettor, 

kissed. His son said. 


God obeying-was-not, 
kettan-le aion. 
saying-for am-not. 

attor. Vor 
icent. He 

aur mirti vasi 

and running coming neck-to falling 

‘ 6 babo, nanna bbagyantun mane-mayydore 
0 father, I God obeying-not-being 


Ki 

naukari-le 

naku 

kirn.” ’ 

Thy 

service-to 

me 

make." ’ 

jek 

mattor. 

tama 

babo 

far 

was, 

his 

father 


gudugatun 


urangi 
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ni-mune 

pap kitan. 

Nanna 

ni marri kettan-le 

aion.’ 

Vende v6r 

thee-hefore 

sin did. 


thy son saying-for 

am-not' 

Again that 

babo tan 

naukarin 

kettor, 

‘ sabte nelot gisir 

von 

kerpaha, 

father his 

servant-to 

said. 

‘ all-in good cloth 

him 

cause-to-piit-07i, 


aur kaide mudda 

aur kaide 

erpuhg 

kerpaha. 

Tinji- 

•manji 

berkate 

and hand-on ring 

and foot-on 

shoes 

ptit. 

Having-eaten 

merriment-in 

mantan. Na marri 

doli-mahji, 

badaktor 

; mai-mattor. 

vende 

doroktdr.’ 

will-he. My son 

having-died, 

lived ; 

lost -10 as, 

again 

was-found.' 

Vende or berka 

attor. 






Then they merry 

became. 






Von biriya marri vedate 

mattor. 

Lon 

here 

yevtor 

dolkanekana 

SLis big son field-in 

was. 

House 

near 

came 

music 

endana keiljtor. 

Aur tan 

lotor 

naukarin 

vareni karingi puchhe- 

dancing heard. 

Ayid his 

house-of 

servant 

one 

Calling ask- 

kitor, ‘ id bata ? ’ 

Vor kettor, 

‘ni 

tamur 

vator. 

ni 

babo nela 

did, ‘ this what ? ’ 

He said. 

‘thy 

brother 

came. 

thy 

father well 


attor, 

nelota 

dorki 

hattor.’ 

Vend-or 

ala-masi 

Ion 

cooked. 

good 

being-found 

went.' 

Then-he 

angry-becoming 

house 

oditonan(?) 

man 

kevor. 

Aohan-mende tan 

babo 

manah-kis 

to-enter{?) 

mind 

'■ did-not. 

That-after 

his 

father 

entreaty-making 

urtor, 

Vande 

tan babon 

kettor, 

‘ hura, 

iehor 

varsa 

nanna 

came-out. 

Then 

his father-to 

he-said. 

‘lo. 

these-many 

years 

I 


niku seva kitan. Beckute-ne ni matatun pela-kivon. Aur 


thee-to 

service 

did. Eoer-even thy 

word 

break-did-not. 

And 

tanake 

naku bechute-ne 

menda ivin, 

nanna mittode 

astirte 

still 

me-to 

ever-even 

goat gavest.not. 

1 

friends-with 

merry 

mendeban. Vende 

ni marri mirkilotan-todsi 

ni 

dhantun 

titbr, 

bechute 

might-be. Again 

thy son 

harlots -joining 

thy 

property 

ate. 

when 

vasi 

achute-ne 

nelotadi 

atti.’ 

Babo 

kettor, 

‘6 

marri, 

came 

then-indeed 

good-thing 

' Gookedest.' The-father 

said. 

‘0 

son. 

nimma 

na-tode 

dinnal 

mendi. Bed 

nava 

ad 

niva. 

Vande 

thou 

me-with 

always 

ai't. What 

mine 

that 

thine. 

But 

berkate 

mandana 

nelota, barkia ver ni 

tamur 

doli-manji, 

vende 

merry 

to-be 

good, because this thy 

brother 

dead-having-been. 

again 


badaktor; mai-mattor, doroktor.’ 

lived; lost-teas, tcas-Jound.' 


Proceeding from Bastar towards the west we find Maria and Gondi spoken in 
Chanda. 

At the Census of 1901 Gondi was returned as spoken by 75,146 indiyidual.s. Local 
estimates give 100,000, and in the Bough List the number was approximately put down 
as 96,600. 
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Speakers are found in every town and village in tke district, but are most numerous 
east of the Wainganga, especially in the north. The Gonds speak Gondi among them¬ 
selves, Telugu, Marathi, or Hindi, with strangers. Telugu is the local language in the 
south, and the Gonds are there known as Kois and Gattus. 

The Gonds of Chanda have been described in the Meport of the Ethnological Com¬ 
mittee. Eagpore, 1868. Part ii, pp. 8 and tf.; Part iii, pp. 1 and ff. (vocabulary). 

The specimen printed below is to some extent mixed up with Aryan words and 
forms. The nature of the dialect is, however, quite clear and in most particulars, agrees 
with the Gondi of Bastar. 

PrOMUnciation. —We tind l corresponding to Standard Gondi ?• mlot-lopo, Standard 
rot-rapo, into the house. ‘ Give, ’ on the other hand, is sim and not him as in Bastar. 

Final r is often dropped; thus, matto and mattor, he was. 

Nouns. —The two genders are sometimes confounded. Thus, idu marl — on, this 
son (neuter)—to-him (masculine); ond bdbd, instead of onbr bdbb, his father ; badu vdtb 
vdtbr, which share (neuter) comes (masculine). 

There are separate forms for the dative and the accusative. Thus, bdbbn, the father 
(acc.) ; bdbbn-kn and bdbbneke, to the father. The two cases are, liowever, often used 
promiscuously. We also find forms such as mankydl, instead of mankydm, to the men. 
Compare the dative suffix Id, le, I in Marathi. 

I have noted the following numerals, varol and imdl, one; ivur and rend, two 
ndUt, four. 


Pronouns. —The following personal pronouns occur in the texts : — 


«««((?),! w«W(?, thou 

ndkim, me j 

ndku, to me I 

nd{vbr), ndvd, my nl{vd), thy 
nombt, we nimet, you 


br, he 

bmi, bnknn, him 
bnku, to him 
bnd, his 
br, they 


ad{n), she. 

' ddnku, to her. 
ddna, her. 


Other pronouns are idu, this; tanvd, own ; badu, what ? Ane, by him, occurs in one 
place, and is probably due to Aryan influence. 


Verbs. —The personal terminations are the same as in the so-called Maria of Bastar, 
There are, however, no instances of the second person plural. Thus, sdntdm, I die ; 
ddkdn, T shall go ; manil, thou art; ittbr and ittur, he gave; mattd, it was ; kikbm, we 
shall make; mattor, they were. Irregular are kintd, I was doing; kitbr-mattd, has 
made, without change for person. Xote also kigbnd, I might make; mdsl, he was. 

Verbal nouns are A:ep'Ze, in order to keep; Inald, to say; kharchi-kitdi-pajjd, after 
spending. 

Xote tetbr, arising ; tijbn matb, (the swine) were eating, etc. 

The negative verb is formed by adding hile to a verbal noun ending in d and adding 
the personal terminations. Thus, tendd-hiUn, I did not l)reak; iyd-Ulm, thou didst not 
give ; iyd-hile, he did not give. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows wall be sufficient to show the general 
character of the dialect. 
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GONpl. 


(District Chanda.) 


Bor 

Some 

bahon 

the-father-to 
sim. 


undi mankyan 
one man-to 

ittor, ‘ ba, 


ivur pekur 
two sons 
badu 


On-aga 


mattor. 
were. Them-among 

male vato uakii 


give. 

tir 

few 


aga 


Mang 

Then 

etka 


on-aga 


'father, what property share me-to 

khub malmata vato-kisi 

all property parts-mahing 


said, 
or 

he him-with 
chudur 

days the-youuger 
bhu udi-kitbr, 
there much spend-did, 

kharchi-kita-pajja ad mulkin pberso 
spent-made-after that country-to heavy famine 
adchan arta. Aske or ad natenal 


chudur 
the-younger 
vator adu 
comes that 
ittor. iVIang 

gave. Then 

mari sarva jama-kisi vali lak hottor, 6 

son all together-making very far loent, and 

tanva bhagya kliarcb-kitor. Mang ane samdur 

wasted. Then by-him all 

arta. Mahagan-pai onku 

fell. Famine-on-acconnt-nf him-to 

varol bliale mankyan kachul 


his 


share 

mabag 


difficulty fell. Then he that village-from one good 


man 


near 


honji 

mattor. 

Or 

orkun 

ona 

padi 

keple tanva ravute 

lohattor. 

having-gone 

stayed. 

He 

him 

his 

sivine 

to-keep his field-in 

sent. 

Aske 

padi 

tokren 

tijon 

mate 

tan 

pajja 

or pir nibitor, ihin 

onku 

Then 

swine 

husks 

eating 

were 

that 

on 

he belly filled, so 

him-to 

yatta, 

ajhuk 

bor 

onku 


batal 

iya-hilc. Mang oru 

suddhin 

it-appeared, 

but anyone 

him-to 

anything 

gave-not. Then he 

sense 


pora 

on 


vasi 

having-come 


ittor, 

said, 


na 

'my 


babona 
father s 


l6t-lo{)6 

house-in 


bachuk 

hoio-many 


mankyal 

meii-fo 


sari 

bread 


manta, 

anik 

nan 

karvasi 

santan. Nan 

tetor 

iiple 

baboneke 

dakan 

is. 

and 

1 

hunger-with 

die. I 

arising 

my 

fafher-to 

will-go 

anik 

inko 

intan, 

“ o babo, 

nan penda 

virudb 

TO 

niva mune 

pap 

and him-to 

say. 

“ 0 father. 

I God-of 

against 

and 

thee before 

sin 


kitor-inata. Indiketal ni mari inala nana sare-hille, Tanor undi 
done-have. Henceforth thy son to-say I worthy-not. Your-own one 

cbakarin dbat nakun ira.” ’ Mang or uchohi tan baboneke hottor. 


servant 

like 

me keep.” ’ Then he 

having-arisen 

his father-to went. 

Mang or 

lang 

•mattor ichot-lopo ona 

babo bnb 

bud si 

pit'lopo 

Then he 

far 

was that-in his 

father him 

having-seen 

belly-in 

daya 

vata 

VO br-e vittor 

ona oundgat 

dzomb-mattor 

VO ona 

compassion 

came 

and he-indeed ran 

his neck-on 

fell 

and his 


3 z 
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todi burtor. Maiig mari onku ittor, ‘ babo, penda virudh 6 niva 

mouth kissed. Then the-son him-to said, 'father, God-of against and thee 

mune nana pap kitbr-mata, v6 inketal ni mari inala nana sare 

before I sin done-have, and henceforth thy son to-say I worthy 

bile,’ Par babo aplo mankyal vehtor, ‘ cbokotna angade tatan-kei, 
not.' But the-father his men-to said, ‘good cloth brhig-put-on, 

o ona kaide mudda dossa b kalkne jbda dossa. Mang nombt 

and his hand-on ring put and feet-on, shoes put. Then we 


tinji 

kbu^i 

kikom. 

Bat-ka-bad idu 

nava 

mari 

sas-botta, 

having-eaten 

merry 

will-make. 

Because this 

my 

child 

dead-was. 

bn malsi 

jiva 

ata *, b 

davde-masi 

mattbr, 

br 

siipde-masi. 

him-to again 

Ife 

came; and 

lost-having-become 

he-was. 

he 

found-was: 


Aske or kbusi-kitur. 

Then they merry-made. 

Adu gliatkate bnbr phar-^ar mari vavnte mattbr. Mang or rasi 

That time-at his older son field-in teas. Then he having-come 

Ibt-karum vatbr, or vaja b yendmad keistbr. Aske mankyal-loptb 

house-near came, he music and dancing heard. Then men-among 

varun keitbr, bn pus-kitur, ‘idu batal manta?’ Or bnku vehtbr 

one called, him ask-did, ‘this what is?' He him-to said 


ki, ‘ nivbr tnmur vasi 

that, ‘ thy younger-brother having-come 
sukhne bbetb mattbr, in-karta ore 

safely met was, that-reason-for he 

br sahg-asi lopb bonda-Hle. 

he angry-becoming ins'de went-not. 

vasi bnu samji-kitbr. Par 

having-come him entreat-did. But 

‘ huda, nana ichuiig varsa niva 

‘lo, I so-many years thy 


mattb, vb br niva babbnku 

was, and he thy father-to 

pbera jevan kisi-matta.’ Aske 

big feast having-done-is.' Then 

Adelbttbr bnbr babo palate 

Therefore his father outside 

babbtodb uttar badkatbr, 

he the-father-to answer said, 

cliakri kinta, niva pblb nana 

service did, thy order I 


baske-bi tenda-hileii. Par nana nava saiigin barjibar kbusi-kivbna 

ever broke-not. But 1 my friends loith merry-might-make 

iji nime nakun baske-ne clmdn satri iya-bilvi. Vb br niva sampat 

saying thou me-to ever yauug goat govest-not. And he thy loeallh 


randes barabar 

bndi kitbr, br 

ir 

niva 

mari 

vatbr, 

aske 

nime 

harlots 

with 

spend-did, that 

this 

(hy 

son 

came, 

then 

thou 

bn-sathi pber-^a 

jevan kitbr-mita.’ 

Aske 

br 

bnkun 

ittbr. 

‘ mari. 

nime 

him-for 

big 

feast made-hast.' 

Then 

he 

him-to 

said, 

‘ son, 

thou 


baske«bi na^a barobar manti, \b nava saradb sampat niva*v manta 

always me icith art, and my all property thine-only is. 

Par anand vb kbnsi kiy.ina id changlb matti. Id karan, ir ni 

But joy and merry to-make this good was. This reason, this thy 
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t&THur h§,si*niatt6rj or iiicilsl jiti'iitor-QiJitti j vo djivdG'nitisi 

younger^brother deacl-was, he again aline-become-has; and lost-beco uie 

mattor, or sapde-masi mattor. ’ 
was, he foimd-beeome was. ’ 


The so-called Marias in Chanda are found in the same localities as the Goods 
proper, and their dialects are almost identical. The number of spi*akers was estimated 
for the purposes of this Survey at 31,50T This estimate is probably above the mark, 
only 9,055 speakers having been returned at the Census of 1901. 

Pronunciation.— The pronunciation is the same as in the Maria of Bastar. 
Compare Ion, house ; him, give. 

Nouns.— The inflexion of nouns is the same as in the Gondl dialect of the district. 
There are several instances of plural forms. Thus, peksakn, children; ask, women; 
murran, cows. 

Pronouns.— The pronouns are apparently the same as in the so-called Gondi. 
Note, however, we; mammitku, to us; udmmai, yoM. 

Verbs.— The conjugation of verbs is the same as in the Maria of Bastar, and 
the Gondi of Chanda. Compare hdntdn, I die; mattbn, I uas; vhondkdn, I shall 
go; niantln, thou art; mattl, thou wast; mattd, it was; kikom, we shall do; mattor, 
fern, and neut. mattdhg, they were; kirn, do; kimd, don’t do. 

The negative particle hille is not inflected. Thus, hiyyd-hille, gave not, for all 
persons. 

Note forms such as mat-aske, when being; kharehaftd-pajjd, after spending; 
tinjek mattd, was eating ; karsek mattor, they were playing ; hille-y-d, is it not ? etc. 

The short specimen which follows will show how closely the dialect agrees with the 
Gondi of Chanda. 


3 z 2 
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So-CAliLED MaEIA DiAIECT. (DISTRICT ClIAXDA.) 

Undi mankenku rend vhndla peksaku mattor, undi pedal roso undi 

One man-to two small children were, one boy and one 


pedi. 

Pedal 

mandor 

Tor 

mendulte 

nekka nehana 

mattur. 

pedi 

girl. 

Boy 

was 

he 

body-in 

very good 

was. 

the-girl 

vhudul 

nehana 

matta. 

Undi 

dina 

avvu rendasi 

peksaku 

addamu 

little 

good 

was. 

One 

day 

those both 

children 

mirror 

motras 

karsek-mat-aske 

pekkal pekin 

ittor, ‘ rin idu 

addamate 

mammat 


near playing-being-then boy girl-to said, ‘0 this gloss-in we 

hudkom nehana bes bor disintOr. ’ Addu pekinku addu lago ata, 

tce-shall-see good well who seems. ’ That girl-to that bad was, 

danku tedi-itta ki, • ‘ rir iddu mammatku siggutku ittor.’ 

herdo being-hn own-thought that, ‘this this me to-lower said.' 

Aske addti tappe motras bonji tadana kuddi vhehatta. Addu itta, 

Then she father near going brother-of complaint told. She said, 

‘ lappe, addam-ante mendul vhudsi samaja amana iddu askuna kabad 

‘father, glass-in body seeing satisfaction to-become this women's business 

matta. Avate mankenku raansu dosha lago. ’ Tappe irurku pir-si 

is. That-on a-man-to mind to-put is-bad.' The-father both belly-to 

pisi vona samaja kittor. V6r ittor, ‘peksaku, mimmat vahachad 

clasping their satisfaction made. die said, ‘ children, you quarrel 

kima. ’ 
do-not-make. ’ 

Pedi itta, ‘ tappe, Soma gollal, pal pisi vattor. Vor ittor, 

The-girl said, ‘father, Soma milkman, milk bringing came. Me said, 

“ bachuk pal vatkan ?” ’ Tappe ittor, ‘ pedi, vonku vhaya ki, 

“how-much milk shall-I-give ?" ' The-father said, ‘girl, him-to say that, 
“ ned gotta-mend pal anta, hakker rend gotta pisi va.” ’ Pedi 
“ to-day seer-a milk is, to-morrow two seer bringing come."' The-girl 

itta, ‘ tappe, gollal pal bagtal tattantor ? ’ Tappe ittor, 

said, ‘father, the-milkman milk tcherefrom brings ? ' The-father said, 

‘ niku tediya-hilleya ? Vona Ion murran mantah, barhen 

‘ thee-to known-not ? Mis house-in cotos are, she-buffuloes 

mantan. Dana pal pirsi Tor tattantor.’ Pedi itta, ‘ tappe, 
are. Their milk extracting he brings.' The-girl said, ‘father. 
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murran bachuk pal hinta, voso barhen bacbuk pal binta ? ’ 

cows how-much, milk give, and buffaloes how-much milk give?' 

Tappe ittor, ‘undi undi murra rend rend gotta pal binta, voso barben 

The-father said, 'one one cow two two seers milk gives, and bufaloes 

nalu nalu binta,’ 
four four give.' 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A man bad tw'o small children, a son and a daughter. The boy was very band- 
some, the girl was not very pretty. One day the children were playing near a looking- 
glass, and the boy said to the girl, ‘let us look into the glass and see who is the prettier.’ 
The girl did not like the imoposal, thinking that he only wished to humiliate her. 
She went to her father and complained of the brother. Said she, ‘ it is the business of 
women to be pleased at looking into the glass. It is not proper that men should set 
their mind on it.’ The father embraced them both, satisfied them, and said, ‘do not 
quarrel.’ 

Said the daughter, ‘ father, Soma, the milkman, has brought milk, aud asks how 
much we want.’ The father answered, ‘tell him, my daughter, that one seer will 
do to-day. To-morrow he must bring two.’ 

Said the daughter, ‘ father, where does the milkman get the milk ?’ 

The father answered, ‘do you not know that he has cows and buffaloes in his house 
and milks them ?’ 

Said the daughter, ‘how much milk do the cows give, and how much the 
buffaloes ?’ 

The father answered, ‘ each cow gives two seers, and each buffaloe four.’ 


In the south of Chanda Telugu is the principal native language. There is, however, 
also a Gond population. The Gonds call themselves Koi as in other districts, andithis 
name has often been adopted to denote them. The Kois or Gonds of the hills, especially 
in Siroucha, are known as Gattu or Gottc Kois. 

Koi or Koya and Gattu have been returned as separate dialects from Chanda. 
The estimated number of speakers is as follows:— 

Koi or Koya.. 455 


Total . 12,135 


The corresponding figures at the Census of 1901 were 8,141 for Koi and 5,483 for 
Gattu. 

Specimens have been forwarded both of the so-called Koi and of the so-called 
Gattu. Both represent the same dialect, which can be characterized as a link between 
the forms of Gondi spoken in the north-east of Chanda and the adjoining districts 
in the Bastar State on one side, and tlie Gondi dialects of Hyderabad aod the Madras 
Presidency on the other. 
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Pronunciation, —As in other Gond dialects of the district we find I and h 
corresponding to Standard GOndi r and respectively, in words such as Ibn, house ; 
lohuttbr, has sent; hdsi, having died, etc. 

Nouns.— The dative and the accusative are distinguished ; thus, j)ehur-hu, to the 
sons; mopu, a bundle, accusative 'indpf.unu. —The ablative ends in elli ; thus, 
poldntakelli, from the fields. Note the use of the common Telugu postpositions Id, 
among; to, with. 

TTith reijard to numerals I have noted ont, one, neuter nncli; iruvaru and iiir, tAvo ; 
muvurii, three ; nCdiiru, four. 


Pronouns. —The following are the personal pronouns:— 


nannd, I 
nanny,, me 
nakn, to me 
ncva, my 

manamu, mammu, mammdtu, we 


nimii, thou 

nivu, thy 
mlrn, you 


br{u), he ; aclu, it. 
bn, brnii, brni, him. 
brku. to him. 
bna, lii-i. 
br{ii), they. 


Verbs. —The inflexion of verbs is the same as in the other Gond di ilects of the dis¬ 
trict. Thus, kltdn, I did; mantbnt, he is; 7 tu>’, he gave ; manle, it is ; artci, it fell; 
padkam, we shall become; mattoru, they were. Note forms sucii as kitin'/, thou didst. 

The negative verb is regulaxdy formed. Thus, thendon, I did not break ; hi/njbnn, 
I do not give; pacjor, he could not; dyd, it did not become; iyydthou didst not 
give, ho did not give; paguri,yQ\x could not. Note if not; iAood'/, without; 

inkbn-nid, do not say ; nehamtu, do not say. 

Participles are formed as in other Gondi dialects. Thus, hdsbr, dying; tsor, giving ; 
tusl, having divided; klu, having done; r/dsek, coming; hdsekd manian, I am dying.' 

Relative participles end in « ; thus, Iml-holta marrl, lost-gone son, the son who had 
been lost. 

The couditional ends in e as in Telugu; thus, itte, if you say ; vdte, if he came. 

Verbal nouns end in a; thus, pada-ldsi, in order to become; dta-payya, after 
becoming; mat-aske, being when. 

“Note finally causative forms such as padisbr, preparing, making. Compare Kanarese. 

For fm-ther details the student is referred to the specimens wliich follow. The first 
is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the so-called Gattu dialect, the second is 
a popular tale in the so-called Koi. 
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GONDI. 

So-called Gattu or Gotte Dialect. (District Chanda.) 

Oruvinku iruvuru pekuru mattoru. Oru-lo vudloru vehattur, 

One-to two sons icere. Them-among the-younger said, 

‘.tappe, niva sampadistadu nava tus nak-im.’ Or tappe iruvuru 

'father, thy property-from my share me-to-give.' That father two 

pekurku asti tusi itdr. Konni neudo ata-payya vudloru 

sons-to property dividing gave. Some days becoming-after the-younger 

tana tusi poyisi lakku payinam-asi hottoru. Dagge hotta-payya 

his share gathering far-to journey-becoming went. There yoing-after 

tana tusi padu-kisi hedisottor. Or tus-anta bottiga botta-])ayya 

his share spend-doing wasted. Re share-all spending going-after 

a natine beria karuvu arta, aske oru kasbta-padtor. Oru aske 

that country-in big famine fell, then he wretched-hecame. Re then 

a natine oruviu Ion bettor. A naankalu ornu polantagge padi 
that count ry-in one-of house went. That man him field-to swine 

mehatta-lay lOlmttor. Padi tinnaiiga mayittadu pollutu or pitku tittora. 

feeding-for sent. Stcine eaten left-that husks he belly-for ate. 

Aske orku boru iyya-hille. Aske or ittor gada, ‘nava tappe velle 

Then him-to anyone gave-not. Then he said that {?), 'my father many 

butinorku isor manturu; nanna gliatadku hasor mantan. Nanna malsi 

servants-to giving is; I food-wiihouf dying am. I again 

nava tappenagua dayintan rehintan gada, “ tappe, nanna devuu-agge 
my father-near will-go will-say that, "father, 1 God-hefore-indeed 

ninagge papam kifan. Tga-munne nannu ni marri an 

thee-bejore-indeed sin did. Ilencejorward me thy son so 

vebavatu. Nannu ni biitinur-to kalpa.” ’ Ila iuji tappenagga bettor. 

say-not. Re thy servants-ivith consider.’’'' So saying father-neir icent. 

Aske von maba-jeku vudisi or tappe ortagga vitator oru gudugat-porru 

Then him very-far seeina that fa'her him-near ran his neck-on 

kayyi vadsi foddi burtor. Marri ittor gada, ‘tappe, nanna devunairge 

hands clasping mouth kissed. The-son said that, 'father, 1 God-before 

ninagge papam kitan. Iga-munne ni marri ani vebavatu.’ Aske 

thee-before sin did. Renaelonvard thy son so say-not.' Then 

tappe bdiinor-to ittor gada, ‘kapidi tatebi kaiku mndda kerasu 
thefather servants toilh said that, 'cloth bringing hand-on ring put 
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helpn kalktmku kerasu. Manamu ghat tinji sambra padkam. Baranku- 

shoe feet'to put. We rice eating merry will-become. Why-on- 

itte, nava marri hasi, pistor; tappisouji, vendi dorkutor.’ Aske oru 
saying, my son having-died, lived; being-lost, again wns-found.' Then they 

sambra-padisdr mantur. 
merry-malting were. 


On pedda marri polantagge mattora. Polantakelli Ion vasor mantnr^ 
Sis big son Jield-in wan. Field-from home coming was, 


aske 

sonayibaja 

atabudisi 

kenchi oru butinor-lo 

orni 

keyittur 

orni, 

then 

music 

dancing 

hearing he sermnts-among 

one 

called 

him, 

‘ batal 

ro ? ’ ani 

inji 

talptor. Butinoru ittur, 

‘ni 

tarauru 

‘ what 

0?' so 

saying 

asked. The-servant said, 

'thy 

younger-brother 

malsi 

nehina Yattoru; niva 

tappe ghatu tastur.’ 

Vorku 

bongu 

vasi 

again 

safe came; thy 

father rice prepared' 

Uim-to 

anger 

coming 

Ion 

honda-ille. 

On tappe palate vasi on 

batimi-ladtor. 

Aske 

house 

went-not. 

His father out coming his 

entreaty-applied. 

Then 


pedda mavri ittuv, ‘icbum varshan mi-agge mattan. Miva polio 

big son said, ‘ so-many years yon-near 1-was. Your command 

beskanenu tendon. Jlirn naku na dostitoni sambra-pad ala si beska 

any-time not-broke. You me-to my friends-with merry-to-become ever 

yeta-pori iyya-bille, Lanjaboddibinkn somm-anta tasi-botta marri 

a-kid gavest-not. Harlots-to yroperty-all having-thrown-going son 


vata-payya 

vindu 

kitini.’ 

Or 

ittur, 

‘ na-toni nimu 

mantini-gaka na 

coming-after 

feast 

madest.' 

He 

said. 

‘ me-with thou 

art-because my 

somm-anta 

nivadA 

Ni 

tamum 

basi, 

maria vattoru; 

property-all 

thine-indeed. 

Thy 

brother 

haviny-died, 

alive came; 


tappisonji, dorkntur, sambra-padKam.’ 
having-beenlosf, was-foiind, merry-we-shall-become.' 
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GONDT. 

So-called Koi Dialect. (Disteict Chanda.) 

Naluru markaloru kudisi painam-oujek mattor. Sommu-ton 

Four men. joining journey-having-gone tvere. Money-with 

matta safichi undi dorkuta. Tusalasi kayyan padta. Chala sepu 

being hag one was-found. Dividing-for dispute arose. Long time 

ata thira-ille. Nar-nunchi undi komti orku-mattasu vasek-mantor, 

became subsided-not. Village-from one merchant them-towards coming-waa, 

udsi naluru 6r-t6 ila ittor-gada, ‘komti, charu-kattat-parru mammu 

seeing four him-with so said-that, ‘ merchant, tank-embanhment-on we 

gata tinji malisi vaintam. Mammatu naluru vasi talpit-aske 

rice having-eaten again come. We four coming asking-when 

adi himo,’ vekchi saiichi ort-agge tasi cherunaku liottor. Yer-tungsi 

that give,' saying hag him-near putting tank-to went. Maving-hathed 

gata titi-payyo om madanidate udutur. A-sanchitadu visam tendsi 

rice eating-after they tree-under sat. That-hag-from arnia taking 

adutku paggu tara-lasi or-16 ondi komtit-agge loliattor. Oru, 

that-for tobacco buy-to them-among one merchanf-to sent. He, 

‘manchid,’ ani komtit-agge konji, ‘sanchi him,’ inji talaptor. Komti 

* well,' so merchant-lo going, ‘ bag give,' saying asked. Merchant 

ittor-gada, ‘ kadama mururu vate intini ilvake hiyyonu.’ Aske 

said-that, 'other three if-come I-shall-give if-not I-give-?iof.' Then 

oru madatida-matta muvurdyeka tiriyetor ittor-gada, ‘ mi polio ilvadu 

he tree-under-being three-to returned said-that, 'your order without 

komti, “iyyon,” ittor,’ ani ittor. ‘ Imu, imu,’ oru kika-vadtor. 

the-merchnnt, ''I-give-not," said,' so said. 'Give, give,' they shouted. 


Komti 

sanchi 

tendsi a 

mankanku 

itor. 

Oru 

adi 

pisi 

The-merchant 

ottor. 

ran. 

the-bag 

taking that 

man-to 

gave. 

He 

that 

seizing 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


Once upon a time four men were undertaking a journey together. They found a 
bag full of money and began to quarrel about the division. After some time, while they 
were still quarrelling, they saw a merchant coming from the village and said to him, ‘we 
will go to the tank and eat, let us have this if we all come and ask for it,’ and so they 
deposited the bag with him and went to the tank. After having bathed and eaten they 

4 A 
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sat down in the shade of a tree. Then one of them was sent to take an anna from the 
bag and buy some tobacco. He said, ‘ all right,’ and went to the merchant and asked for 
the bag. Said the merchant, ‘ I shall restore the bag if the other three come and ask for it. 
If not, I will not give it you.’ He then returned to the three, sitting under the tree and 
said, ‘the merchant declines to give me the bag without order from you.’ They then all 
cried out, ‘let him have it, let him have it.’ The merchant then gave the bag to the 
man, who immediately ran off with it. 

Proceeding beyond the southern frontier of the district of Chanda we reach the 
territories of His Highness the Nizam. Gondi is there spoken together with Telugu in 
the north-east. The G6n4s are known as Kois or Koyas in Kamamet and are called 
Gattu or Gotte in the hills. The number of speakers at the Census of 1891 was 36,167. 
The corresponding figures at the last Census of 1901 were 15,896, of whom 15,386 were 
returned from Warangal, for Koya, while 59,669 entered their language under the 
head of Gondi. 50,727 of the latter were returned from Sirpur Tandur. No specimens 
are availa))le, and we are not, therefore, in a position to make any definite statement 
about the dialect or dialects spoken in the various districts. 


Gondi dialects are also, to some extent, spoken in the Madras Presidency. The 
following figures have been taken from the reports of the Censuses of 1891 and 1901:— 

Cen8u» of 1891. Census of 1901. 


Gapdi. 6,6.^4 4,240 

^. 36,503 46,803 

Gatta. 353 H 


Total . 43,550 51,054 


The Gonds are chiefly found in the Vizagapatam and Godavari Agencies. 

The Madias Presidency lies outside the territory included in the Linguistic Survey 
and no materials have been forwarded from the district. We are, however, well 
informed about the so-called Koi dialect of Bhadrachalam in Godavari, and it will be 
of use to give a short account of that form of speech. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Cain, Rev. John,— The Bhadrachallam and EekapalU Tahiqas. Indian Antiquary, Vol. viii, 1879, 
pp. 33 and £F. (vocabniary) ; Vol. x, 1881, pp. 259 and ff. (grammar). 

„ The Koi, a Southern tribe of the Gond. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. New 

Series, Vol, xiii, 1881, pp. 410 and H. 

The Gospel of Luke. Lukardste KnSelte Kaburu. Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, 1889 (first edition 
London, 1882). 

The specimen printed below has been transliterated from the edition of the Gospel 
of St. Luke in Telugu type, published in Madras, 1889. The older edition of the Gospel, 
London, 1882, was printed in Roman letters, and has been consulted for the transliter¬ 
ation. The pronunciation of the dialect does not call for any remark. It is well repre¬ 
sented in the transliteration. It should be noted that the palatals are pronounced as in 
Telugu. 

IfounSi The suffixes of the plural ai*e ru, ku {sku), and ngu; thus, tappe, father; 
tapperu, fathers ; kalu, foot; kdlku, feet : nHa, month ; nelsku, months : Idnu, house ; 
Idhakku or Ibnku, houses : tndra, a tree; mdrdku or vndrangu^ trees. Note dlddi^ 
younger sister, plural dldaku ; mayyddi, a daughter, plural mayydsku, etc. 
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The regular inflexion of nouns will be seen from the table which follows- 



! 

Singalar. 

Plural. 

' Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

tappe, a father. 

tapperu. 

mara, a tree. 

mdrdku. 

Acc. 

tappeni. 

tappereni. 

maranu. 

mdrdkini. 

Dat. 

tappenihi. 

tapperiki. 

mdratki. 

mdrdkiniki. 

Abl. 

tappenagrgada. 

tapperanaggada. 

mdratinunchi. 

mardkini-nimchi. 

Gen. 

tappeni. 

tappereni. 

marati. 

mdrdktni. 

Loc. 

tappenagga. 

tapperenagga. 

mdrate. 

mdrdkini-lo. 


Other postpositions are lb, in, among; to, with, etc. 

The numerals are borrowed from Telugu. The masculine form for ‘ two ’ is, however, 
iruvuru. 

Pronouns. —There are two forms of the plural of the personal pronoun of the first 


person, manacla and mamma. The former includes, and the latter excludes, the person 
addressed. 

The two first personal pronouns are inflected as follows:— 



I- 

. 

We (inclusive] 

. 1 We (exclusive). 

1 

Thou. 

i 

1 Ton. 

i 

Nom. 

nantta. 

mana4a. 

mamma. 

nimma. 

miTu, 

Acc. 

nanna. 

mana, 

« 

mamma, 

1 

nimma. 

1 

Dat. 

naki. 

manaki. 

! mdki. 

niki. 

miki. 

Gen. 

na. 

viana. 

ma, 

\ 

1 

ni. 

i 

1 mi. 


Other forms are also occasionally used ; thus, mdmini, us (exclusive) ; nlnim, thee, 
etc. 

The demonstrative pronoun bndu, that, is inflected as follows ;— 



Masculine. 

1 Feminine and neuter. 


Sing. 

1 

Plur. j 

1 

1 Sing. 

1 

Plui-. 

Nom. 

ondu. . 

oru. 

addu. 

avu. 

Acc. 

oni(ni.) 

drini. 

ddnini. 

V at ini. 

Dat. 

dniki. 

oriki. 

ddniki. 

vdtiki 

Gen. I 

1 

ont. 

ori. 

ddni. 

vati. 


The masculine plural is sometimes also used to denote women. This fact is due to 
the influence of Telugu. 

It will he seen that bndu is identical with Telugu vadn for which the literary dialect 
has mdu. The other forms of the pronoun are likewise the same as in Telugu. 

4 A 2 
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Similarly are inflected vlndu, this, gen. vlni ; iddu, this woman or thing, gen. dlni, 
etc. * Who ? ’ is benondu, and ‘ what ? ’ is bdta. 

Verl)S. —The present tense of the verb substantive is conjugated as follows ;— 


Sing. 1. minndna. 
2. tninnlni. 

3. m. minmndu. 
3. f. and n. minne. 


Plur. 1. minndmu. 
2. minnlri. 

3. m. minnoru. 

3. f. and n. minndngu. 


Tlie same personal terminations are used throughout; thus, matilni, thou wast; 
mantondu, he may be, he will be ; mandakona, I shall be ; mandakiri, you will be. 

The finite verb has three regular tenses, an indefinite which is used as a present and 
a future ; a past tense, and a future. Thus, tungitdna, I do, or shall do ; kettondu, he 
said; tungtbrn, they did; I shall drink. It will be seen that the tense 

suffixes are the same as in ordinary Gondi. Note, however, forms such as mandakdndti, 
he will be ; mandakdru, they will be. 

Verbal nouns and verbal participles are formed as in other Gond dialects. Thus, 
mehta-nlki, in order to tend ; tungan-aske and tungat-aske, if he does ; valt-aake, when 
he came ; atta-payyn, going after ; vdsdre, coming ; tungdre, doing, etc. 

The conjunctive participle ends in i ; thus, tedi, having arisen ; inji, having said ; 
vdai, having come. 

Eelative participles are used instead of relative pronouns. The usual termination 
is e ; thus, bndu tungte pant, he doing work, the work he did ; koduvte lengatlni, the 
fatted calf. Another form ends in dni. Thus, ndki vdddni pdlu, me-to coming share ; 
paddl tinndni pollete, swine, eaten husks in, with the husks which the swine ate. 

The negative verb is regularly formed. Thus, tungbna, I do not do ; tungbni, thou 
didst not do ; illbndu, he is not; ayyb, it came not; ivlri, you gave not ; ayybru, they 
are not; gave not; kolp-ille,m9.AQ not; veni'ma, don’t fear. There are appa¬ 

rently also negative participles and verbal nouns. I have noted punvaddni minndna 
not knowing I am, I do not know. ’ 

The interrogative particle is d; thus, itir-d, do you not give ? puttin-d, doest thou 
know ? 

For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows. 
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GONpI. 

Koi Dialect. 

(Madras AuxAliary Bible Society» 1889.) 

Oro manushuniki iruvuru markti mattoru. Oravute ;^ad6ndu, 

One man-to two sons were. Them-among the-younger, 

‘ tappeni, ni adate naki vadani palu imu,’ inji tappeni-tote 

'father-0, thy property-in nie-to coming share gioe,' saying father-with 

ketfcondu. Aske ondu oni adatini tusi ittondu. Sagamu rozku 

said. Then he his property dividing gave. Few days 

atta-payya tsiidondu oni ada anta kaide peyisi dura 

going-after the-younger his property all hand-in taking far 

deletiki painamu anji oni Matlni melo panihgine agamu-tungtondu. 

country-to journey going his property bad deeds-in expenditure-did. 

Addu kartsu atta- payya a desete lavu karuvu vatte 

That expended becoming-after that country-in big famine came 

aske ondu tippa artondu. Ondu afiji a desete orroniki 

then he misery fell. Se having-gone that country-in one-to 

lohgi mattondu. Ondu padi mehtaniki onini enikinki rohtondu. 

joining was. Me swine to-feed him jields-to sent. 

Ondu padi tinnani pollete oni dokka nihtanlki a^a partondu, 

Me swine eaten husks-with his belly filling-for wish became, 

goni benondu oniki idille. Ala manan-aske oniki buddbi ra^i 

blit any-one him-to gave-not. So being-then him-to sense having-come 

ondu, ‘ na tappen-agga betstsO-mandi kuligahkinki doda dibe 

he, ‘my father-of-near how-many-persons servants-to food much 

nainde goni nanna karuvini dollore minnana. Nanna na tappen-agga 

is but I hunger-with dying am. I my father-of-near 

anji, “o yayya, nanna deruni munne ni munne papamu 

having-gone, “ 0 father, 1 God-of before thy before sin 

tungi minnana. Ingati-ka^i ni marrini inji kechcbi 

having-done am. Now-from thy son having-said having-uttered 

mananiki nanna harrini ayyona. Nanna ni kuldor-avute 

being-for I worthy am-not. Me thy hireling s-among 

oron-ala erpa, ” inji oni-tote keyitana,’ inji tedi oni 

one-of-so keep,'’ saying him-with will-say j saying arising his 

tappen-agga attondn. Goni ondu ihka durate manan-aske 

father-near went. But he still distance-at being-then 
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oni tappe onini u4i sukura 

his father him having-seen compassion 

porro arli onini burt5ndu. Aske 

on falling him kissed. Then 

devuni munne ni munne papamu 

God-of before thy before sin hi 

ni marrini inji keehchi n 


vasi, mirri, 

n coming, running, 

a marri, ‘ 6 

that son, ‘ O 

tungi minnana. 
having-done am. 


oni vedete 
his neck 
yayya, nanna 
father, I 

Ingatikali 

Hencpfortoard 


inji keehchi mananiki harrini ayyona/ inji 

having-said having-said heing-for worthy I-am-not,' saying 


oniki kettondu. Goni 

tappe. 

‘sannati 

gudda 

tachchi 

oniki 

him-to said. But 

the-father. 

‘ good 

cloth having-brought 

him-to 

kerpissi 

oni 

vahijihki uhgaramu 

vati 

kalkihki 

erpuku 

having-put 

his fingers-on 

ring 

having-put 

feet-on 

shoes 

kerpissati. 

Koduvte 

lehgatini 

tachchi 

koyimuti, 

manada 

tmji 

put. 

Fatted 

calf having-brought 

slaughter, 

we having-eaten 

kuseli 

pardakada 

Baritku, 

indu na marri 

dolli, 

malsi 

merry let-us-become. l^hy. 

this my son 

having-died, 

again 

batakatondu; 

mayi, 

doruktondu,’ 

* /V • ■ 

in]! 

oni jitagahkintote 

lived; 

having-been-lost. 

was-found,' 

saying 

his servants-with 

kettondu. 

Aske oru 

kuseli pardaniki 

modalo 

peyittoru. 


said. 

Then they 

happy becoming-for 

preparation 

took. 


Ila 

mannUhga 

oni pedda marri 

ende 

mattondu. 

Opdu 

So 

being-on 

his big 

son 

field-in 

was. 

He 

vasore 

lott-agga 

vatt-aske 

veriisa-nadu endanadu keSjtondu, Aske 

coming 

house-near 

coming-then 

music 

dancing 

heard. 

Then 

navukarini 

ortini 

karihgi, 

‘ ivu 

bata ? ’ 

iSji 

talptondu. 

servant 

one 

having-called. 

‘ these- things what ? ’ 

saying 

asked. 


A navukari oni-tote, ‘ ni tammundu 

That servant him-toith, ‘thy younger-brother 

on-agga tsakkane erta-kade ni tappe 

him-near well coming-because thy father 

koyissi minnond-’inji kettdndu. Ket- 

having-slatightered is'-saying said. Saying- 


undu vattondu, 

'brother came, 
appe koduvte 

ither fatted 

Ket'kade ondn 
Saying-because he 


ondu 

he 

iehgatini 

calf 

ro^emu 

anger 


tachchi lapa radaniki mati kolp-ille. Aske oni tappe haidiki 

having-brought inside coming-for mind arranged-not. Then his father outside 

Taii onini basima-ladtopda, Aske ondu, ‘ido, itstsak endkini-kasi 
having-come him to-enireat-began. Then he, 'lo, so-many years-from 

nanna ninini seva-tuhgbre minnana, Ni mata nanna besketik 

I thee service-doing am. Thy word I gt^er 

tappillana. Attakanna nanna na bokatori-tote kuseli pardaniki naki 

transgressed-not. Seing-even I my friends-tcith merry becoming-for me-to 

beppodanna oro meka-pilla-nna nimma id-ille. Goni ni adatini 

ever-even one goat-young-even thou gavest-not. But tuy property 
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palratanate kartsu tungte 

debauch ery-in spent making 

kosatki koduvte lengatini 


mmina 

thou 


sake-for fatted calf slaughtering 

malsi kettondo. Aske ondii, ‘ peka, 
again said. Then he, ‘ son, 

Nava anta nivadu a^i minnangu. 

My all thine having-become is. 

entadu sare, baritku, ni tammundu 

to-stay good, why. 


i ni marri vatt-aske-ne ini 

this thy son coming-then-indeed his 

koyissi vattini,’ inji oni tappeniki 
threusst,’ saying his father-to 
beppotiki na agga minnini. 
always me near art. 

Manadu kuseli parsi 

TTe merry having-become 
indu dolli, mal^i 


battakutondu; 
lived ; 


thy young er-brother this having-died, again 

mayi, dorukutondu,’ inji oniki kettondu. 

having-been-lost, was-foundf saying him-to said. 


A similar dialect is also spoken in Bastar, on the banks of the Saberi. The nnmber 
of speakers of Kbi has been estimated for the purposes of this Survey at 4,169. No 
speakers were returned at the Census of 1901. 

The short specimen which follows in most particulars agrees with the so-called Kbi 
of the Madras Presidency. Note only odu, he; and mennbd, he is. The third person 
singular of verbs also ends in bn; thus, keltbn, he said. 

Tantbridu, thou struckest, is probably wrong. If not, it is a regular noun of 
agency. 

The third person singular neuter and the relative participle often end in a and not 
in e ; thus, tagatta, it hit; but also matte, she was, etc. 

On the whole, the specimen is not very correct. It is, however, sufficient to show 
the general character of the dialect. 
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So-CAiiLED Koi Dialect. ( State Bastae.) 

Saval.— Guddi-Lakshani nimma puttin-a ? 

Question. — Guddi-Laksha thou knotcest ? 

Jarapu.— Nijam. Benodo kacheri mennod. 

Answer .— Certainly. He-who in~court is. 

Saval.—Nimma kacheri matta gaddaparate Guddi-Lakshani tantondu i 
Question.—Thou in-court being axe-ioith Guddi-Laksha struckest ? 

Javapu.—Nijam. 

Answer .— Yes. 

Saval.— Bechki debba tantini ? 

Question. — Sow-many blows struckest ? 

Javapu.—Rendu debba tantana. Rodda galute tagatta. 

Answer .— Two blows I-struok. Left thigh-in it-hit. 

Saval.— Bar tantini r 
Question .— IFhy struckest? 


J avapu. —Debbalu-dinam 

nanna 

kallu 

uttano, 

Empuram 

vattana, 

Answer .— Quarrel-day 

1 

liquor 

drank, 

Kmpura 

went, 

Karam Papayyadi 

mutte 

paruukunta matte. Lakshalu 

kai 

Karam Pdpayyah 

wife 

ill 

was. 

Laksha 

hand 

yudor matto, agga 

nanna 

aSja 

kudatdna. Lakshalu 

nanna 

seeing was, there 

/ 

having-gone 

sat. 

Laksha 

me 


nuki-itto; dani-gurinchi naku rOsam vatte. Gaddapara 

pushing-gave; that-of-on-account me-to anger came. The-axe 


gonte matte. Dani nanna peliakatana. Duddi injore 

veranda-in was. That I lifted-vp. Stick saying 

Lakshani rendu debba tantana. 

Laksha two blows struck. 

Saval.— Karam Ramalu Karam Gujjalu niu karangatin-a ? 

Question.—Karam Bdma Karam Gujjd thou calledest ? 

Javapu.—Nijam. Guddi-Lakshalu nani tannito injore nanna kekatana. 

Answer .— Yes. Guddi-Laksha me will-strike saying I called. 

Saval.— Niki Guddi-Lakshanu munne beppudaina virodam 

Question. — Thee-to Guddi-Laksha-of formerly ever enmity 

mende-yS ? 
was t 

Javapu.—■ Ille. 

Annoer. — No. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Do you know Guddi Laksha ? 

Tes. He who is here in court. 

Did you strike Guddi Laksha with the axe whicli has been produced in the court ? 
Yes. 

How many blows ? 

Two. And I hit him in the left thigh. 

Why did you strike him ? 

On the day of the quarrel I was drunk. I went to Empura. At that time Karam 
Papayya’s wife was ill, and Laksha was feeling her pulse. I came tliere and sat down, 
and Laksha pushed me off. Therefore I got angry and seized the axe which I found 
in the veranda. I thought it to be a stick and dealt liim two blows. 

You called in Karam Kama and Karam Gujja. 

Tes, because I thought that Guddi Laksha would beat me. 

Have you ever had any quarrel witli Guddi Laksha before ? 

No. 
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The Parjis are an aboriginal tribe in the Bastar State. They are found round 
Jagdalpur and towards the south and south-east. Tlie number of speakers was estimated 
for this Surrey at 17,387. At the last Census of 1901, 8,933 speakers were returned. 

Parji has hitherto been considered as identical with Bhatri. See Vol. r. Part 
ii, pp. 434 and ff., where the various authorities dealing with the tribe have been 
mentioned. 

Bhatri has now become a form of Oriya. Parji, on the other hand, is still a dialect 
of G-ondi. 

Two specimens and a list of Standard Words and Phrases bare been received from 
Bastar. The first specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It is so 
corrupt that I have been unable to print more than the beginning, and almost every 
form occurring in it must be used with caution. The second specimen, a Parji translation 
of the statement of an accused person, is mucli better. It was, however, only 
forwarded in Devanagari, and the reading is not always certain. The list has not been 
reproduced. 

Under such circumstances it is impossible to give a full grammatical sketch of 
the dialect. I can only make a few remarks, and even those are given with the utmost 
reserve. 

Pronuiiciation.—Pinal d is interchangeable with #; « is sometimes replaced by I ; 
etc. Thus, chendet and chended, went; the suifix of the accusative is I or n ; thus, malm, 
the son; Mdtdl, Mata, both in tlie accusative case. 

Houns.—The suffixes of the plural are er, I, and kul ; thus, sdkhlter, witnesses ; 
chiridu-l, sons ; pen-kul, swine. 

The case suffixes are almost the same as in Gondi, Tlius, tdten, to the father; 
Mdtdlu, to Mata; mdnl-ud, of a man; tangiyd-l, of an axe; palupti, in the village; telti, 
on the head, etc. 

Numerals. — Okuri,-a.e\itev dkatl, one; ind, two; muir ot mundu, three ; 
four; sevir, five ; sejen, six; kwdelc, twenty. The numerals above six are borrowed from 
the Aryan neighbours. 

Pronouns. —The following are the personal pronouns ;— 


an, I. 

in, thou. 

bd, he. 

dne, anung, me. 

mi, thee. 

bnuvg, bni{ii), him. 

an, my. 

in, thy. 

bn, his. 

am, we. 

im, you. 


am, our. 

m,your. 



Od, he, should probably be written bd, and, in the same way, d and not d is prob¬ 
ably the correct termination of the third person singular of verbal forms. Compare 
KoL 

Other pronouns are ad, that thing, ddan, dnin, \i^;mdtl, in this; * and Aa, this 
(used as adjectives) ; edd, who ? nd, what ? and so forth. 

Verbs. —It is impossible to sketch the Parji conjugation from the materials 
available. 
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The suffix of the past tense is d or t, and in the future we sometimes find a suffix r. 
Thus, tdpeten, I struck ; taprdn, I shall strike. The list of words, which has not been re¬ 
produced, gives these forms for all persons and numbers. The corresponding present 
tense is given as tdpen, I strike, etc. Another present is formed by adding m to the 
base ; thus, yer-med, he comes; pdke-mer, they say. 

The forms just quoted from the list of words give the impression that verbs do not 
differ for person or number. This is not, however, the case. 

The following forms of the present tense of the verb substantive occur in the texts, 
meddn ov menddn,! B.m-, meddd, ihovi sett, he is; medd, it is. In the past tense we find 
metten, mette, and metfdn, I was; melted ^ttdmetlet, he was; it was; metier, 

they were. Compare imperatives such as chi-ur, give; pend-ir, take. The regular 
personal terminations can accordingly be given as follows :— 

Sing. 1. n \ Plur. 1. m 

2.^ or d j 2. r 

3. maso. . . ^ or d i 3. masc. . . r 

3. neut. . . d I 

The suffix of the first person plural seems to occur in forms such as am chdmam, 
I am dying, lit. we die; nnclbm, I used to drink. Such forms can, however, also be 
explained as containing the present suffix m. Compare undbm, you drank. 

The personal suffixes are sometimes omitted, and sometimes also confounded. 
Thus, mette, I was; meddy, they are; pbJeked, I will say (sic). Jdost of these cases are 
probably simple mistakes. 

In the third person singular we sometimes find j instead of c7, t; thus, enjej, he 
became; chdjej, he made. 

The characteristic suffix of the negative verb seems to be d . Compare piin-d{n), 
I know not; I did not strike ; I did not do; chenen-d,l did not go; 

chivr-d, you gave-not; chdjed-d, he did not; chendd-d, he did not go; chiydr-d-eri, gave- 
not. Note also chille, he is not; chilld, it is not; chaje-nten, don’t do. 

The conjunctive participle ends in i ; thus, cheni, having gone; pbki metten, I had 
said ; chdi-chendet, he had died, etc. 

Por further details the specimens should be consulted. The first specimen is, how¬ 
ever, so corrupt that it must be used with the greatest caution. 


4 B 2 
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GONpl. 

Specimen I. 


(State Bastae.) 


One 

man- 

■of two 

sons were, Them- 

among the- 

younger 

chiadu 

taten 

pokkM, 

‘ 6 tata, an bata 

cbiur.’ Dban-mal 

son 

father-to 

said, 

‘0 father, my share 

give.' Property 

metta, 

paichi 

cbinjir. 

Piti cbindu oktikan idi-mettet, 

was, 

dividing 

gave. 

Yotinger son together putting-was, 

khube 

des 

cbeni-mettet, pbatkvari bntati 

dban-mal 

metta 

far 

country 

going-was, riotous licing-in 

property 

was 

gavayetet. 

Od 

jamma 

dban poblef, 

a des 

bare 

spent. 

Be 

all 

property squandered, 

that country 

big 

cbaktd 

patta. 

Cbakul 

patte, garib enjej. 

Cbakul 

patta 

famine 

arose. 

Famine 

arose, poor he-became. 

Famine 

arose 

ar Dieniej 

tebi mettet. Oglen aman 

penkul 

mekuk 

and went{?) 

there 

lived. That{?) man{?) 

swine 

to-feed 

vaya 

cbottet. 

Pen 

tindan cbara yendu 

tindotan 

men 

field-in 

sent. 

Swine 

eaten husks that{?) 

to-eat 

mind 

chajej. 

Ar 

yebi-bati 

cbiyara-eri. Cbirakanu 

cbet 

cbotta, 

made. 

And 

anybody {?) 

gave-not. At-last 

sense 

came{?). 

adin 

pokkedj 

‘ am 

tata bbuti-log tini-gulivettu, 

am 

then{?) 

said, 

‘ our 

father’s servants to-eat-have-enough{?) 

, ice 

cbakul 

chamam. Abe cburki taten-ka 

cbenden, 

cbenden 

with-hunger 

die. Now arising father-near 

will-go, 

will-go 

taten 

pokked {sic.). 

“ 6 tata, bbagvan 

bukum 

cbiyoa. 

father-to 

will-say, 

“0 father, God’s 

command I-did-not, 

taten 

manded 

papaTya. 

Pein tata abe 

in cbind 

era 

father 

before 

sinned. 

Again father now 

thy son 

to-be 

naiyet. 

Abe bbuti-l6g yete menda etri 

medan.” ’ 

Tabe 


anati churchi chendM, 

there arising went, 

kamiyalari pokketl, ‘ edo 
aervants-to said, ‘ good 


taten 

father 

ganda 

cloth 


lage 

near 


un 

? 


chended. . . . Tata 

went. . . . The-father 
niided nud-pitted; keiti 
take {?) take-put-on {?); hand-on 
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vatkul 

kelulke 

panabi tundum. 

Am 

tinni-kull 

bedka 

char j run (!). 

ring 

feet-on 

shoes piit{?) 

JVe 

feasting 

merry 

icill-make. 

Tabe 

am 

[chind] chai 

mettM, 

jium 

patted; 

b hulked 

Became 

my 

[son] having-died 

teas, 

to-life 

became ; 

lost 


pher 

miled.’ Tabe 

bedka 

erid. 



teas, 

again 

was-found.' Then 

merry 

became. 
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Specimen II. 


STATEMENT OF AN ACCUSED PERSON. 


Saval.— Im 

palupti 

Mata pidir 

gbnd 

medad ? 

Question.—Your 

village-in Mata name 

Gond 

is? 

Jabab.— Hoy, 

metted. 

Ebe chille. 



Answer .— Yes, 

he-was. 

Sow is-not. 



Saval.— Mata 

ebe 

a cbendet ? 



Question.—Mata 

now 

where went ? 



Jabab.— Ati 

chenada. Chai 

chende. 


Answer.—Anywhere went-not. Saving-died 

went. 



Saval.— Nata 

nomriti 

ohaiyet, yeda-andakl 

ted ? 

Question.—Any 

disease 

died, anybody 

killed ? 

Jabab.— Onuk 

natufigi 

nomriti cbilla. 

Andaki 

Answer. — Sim-to 

any 

disease was-not. 

Somebody 

Tabe vod 

chaTyet. 



Then he 

died. 



SavM.— Onin 

edandaki 

ted? 


Question .— Him 

who 

killed ? 



Jabab.— An punan. 

Answer .— I know-not. 


ted. 

killed. 


Saral.— Sakhiter pokemer, Mafcali in 

Question. — Witnesses say, Mata thou 

in nat nanMad ? 

thou what ansicerest ? 

Jabab.— An tapana. Sakhiter merchiter 

Answer .— I killed-not. Witnesses tutored 


tot. Inati 

killedest. This-in 


meday. An-chenge 

are. Me-with 


Matal-chehge 

Mdta-with 

Saval. — Sa 
Question.—-This 


kaudrana cbilla. An nagavani 

quarrel was-not. 1 why 


tangiya 


inn oyatle peyata. 

thy house-in was-found. 


ohattangat ? 
should-kill ? 


axe 
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Jabab. —Hoy, 

peyata. 

An 

tangiya 

iya. 

Idugi 

Answer .— Yes, 

it-was-found. 

My 

axe 

this-is. 

Therefore 

oyatle 

peyata. 





house-in 

was-found. 






Saval. — I 

tangiyati 

netir 

peyata 

menda. 


Question .— This 

axe-on 

blood 

found 

is. 


Jabab. —Hoy, 

peyata 

menda. 

An bokde 

kati-mette. 

Anin 

Answer .— Yes, 

found 

is. 

I goat 

having-killed-was. 

Its 

netir 

peyata 

menda. 




blood 

found 

is. 





Saval. — I ganda inn oyatle peyata menda. 

Question .— This cloth thy house-iii found is. 

Jabab. — Pulis bavaldar an muday i ganda an Oyatle tincbi- 

Answer.—Police havilddr my presence-in this cloth my house-in having- 

metter. An pOki-metten, ‘ malik, ilakat chaje-men. 
thrown-was. I having-said-was, ‘ master, so do-not. 


An-podin pata verra. Charkar ane pbasi-siray.’ Havaldar 
31e'to trouble comes. Government me nill-hang' The-havilddr 


pokked, ‘in-go Matalin tot. Khub log pokemer. 

said, ‘ thou-alone 31dld hilledest. Many people say. 

Idugi ganda inn-oyatle tiucbi-metten.’ 

Therefore cloth thy-house-in to having-thrown-icas.’ 

Saval. — In aru Mata mel undom? 

Qtiestion.—Thoti and Mdtd liquor dranh? 

Jabab. —Hoy. An rojun undom, mel undom, aru cbepul tina-mettan. 

Ansicer .— Yes. I daily drank, liquor drank, and meat eating-was. 

Saval. —Mansa Kedelin pasratl in aru Mata pora-siris mel undom ? 

Question.—Mama KedeVs shop-in thoti and Mdtd Pbrd-day-on liquor drank? 

Jabab. — POra-siris an mamen Guttal oyatle mettan. Matal chenge 

Answer. — Pbrd-day-on 1 uncle Gutta’s house-in was. Mdtd with 


Mansa pasrati an chenena. Sabe phandu. 
Mansd-[pf) shop-in I went-not. All fabrication. 

Saval. — Matal murda in cbudat ? 

Question. — Mdtd?s corpse thou sawest ? 

Jabab. — Palup-log chudl-cliendir, age an bale chudi-chende. 
Answer. — Village-people to-see-went, so 1 also to-see-went. 
Saval. — Matalu aribele gava metta ? 


Q uestion. — Mata-to 

anywhere wound was ? 



Jabab. —Hoy, okati gava tangiyiil 

on telti metta, aru 

iradu on 

Answer .— Yes one wound axe-of 

his head-on 

was, and 

another his 

edromtl 

metta. On mentl 

okati ganda 

metta. 

Onti nettir 

breast-on 

was. Mis body-on 

one cloth 

was. That-on blood 

metta. 

Aru an natini 

puna. 



was. 

And I anything 

know-uot. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Is there a Gone! called Mata in your village r 
Yes, there was, hut now there is not. 

Where has Mata gone ? 

Nowhere. He has died. 

Did he die from some disease, or was he killed f 
He had no disease. Somebody has killed him. 

Who killed him ? 

I do not know. 

The witnesses say that you killed Mata. What have you got to answer ? 

I did not kill him. The evidence is false. I had no quarrel with Mata. Why 
should I kill him ? 

M’as not this axe found in your house r 

Certainly. It is my axe, and therefore it was found in my house. 

There is blood on this axe. 

Yes. I had just killed a goat, and the blood was the goat’s. 

This cloth was found in your house. 

The police officer threw it into my house in my presence. I said to him, ‘ master’ 
don’t do so. I shall come into trouble, and the Government will hang me.’ The officer 
said, ‘all people say that you have killed Mata, and therefore I have thrown this 
cloth into your house.’ 

Did you and iMata take any liquor ? 

Yes. I used to drink liquor and eat meat every day. 

Did you and Mata drink liquor at Mansa Kedeli’s shop on the i’ora-day ? 

On the Pora-day I was at my uncle Gutta’s house and did not go with Jilata to 
Mansa’s shop. It is all -u rong. 

Did you see Mata’s body ? 

The vilkgers went to see it, and so I also went to see. 

Had he any wounds ? 

Yes ; there was an axe-wound on his head, and another on his breast. There was a 
cloth on his body, aud there was blood on it. I do not know anything more. 
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kOlamT, naikT, etc. 

Kui and Gondi gradually merge into Telugu. Before dealing with that form of 
speech it will he necessary to give a short account of some minor dialects of Berar and 
the Central Provinces which occupy a position like that of Gondi between Kanarese- 
Tamil and Telugu, The dialects in question are the so-called Kolarni, the Bhili spoken 
in the Pusad Taluqa of Basim, and the so-called Naiki of Chanda. They all agree in so 
many particulars that they can almost be considered as one and the same dialect. They 
are closely related to Gondi. The points in which they differ from that language are, 
however, of sufficient importance to make it necessary to separate them from that form 
of speech. 


kOlamt. 

The Kolams are an aboriginal tribe in East Berar and the Wardha district of the 
Central Provinces. The Eev, Stephen Hislop found them ‘along the Kandi-Konda 
Hills on the south of the Wardha River, and along the tableland stretching east and 
north of Manikgad, and thence south to Dantanpalli running parallel to the western 
bank of the Pranhita.’ They are now much reduced in number, and most of them are 
found in the Wardha district. Local estimates give 17,000 as the number of speakers in 
Wun. At the last Census of 1901, however, Kolami was not returned from the district, 
and the number of Kolams was only 264. The estimates are therefore certainly above 
the mark. The number of speakers has been estimated for the purposes of this Survey 


as follows: — 

Wna.17,000 

Amraoti ............. 4,a00 

Wardha ............. 1,600 

Total , 23,100 


A few speakers are probably also found in Pusad, in the Basim district. The so- 
called Bhili of that district is, at aU events, almost identical with Kolami. See below. 
In the last Census of 1901 Kolami was only returned from Wardha with a total of 1,505 
speakers. 

The Kolams are usually classed as a Gond tribe. According to Captain Haig, 
however, they ‘ differ considerably from Gonds in appearance, and the Gonds, in Berar, at 
any rate, do not admit that they are a Gond tribe, while the Koiams on the other hand 
shew no anxiety to he considered so, hut are rather inclined to repudiate the connection.* 
The Kolami dialect differs widely from the language of the neighbouring Gonds. 
In some points it agrees with Telugu, in other characteristics with Kanarese and con¬ 
nected forms of speech. There are also some interesting points of analogy with the 
Toda dialect of the Nilgiris, and the Kolams must, from a philological point of view, be 
considered as the remnants of an old Dravidian tribe who have not been involved in the 
development of the principal Dravidian languages, or of a tribe who have not originally 
spoken a Dravidian form of speech. 

4 c 
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AUTHORITIES— 

Hislop, Ret. Stephen, —Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Edited, with 
notes and preface by R. Temple. [Nagpore,] 1866. Note on the tribe, Part i, pp. 10 and f. 
Vocabulary, Part ii, pp. 1 and ff. 

Haig, Captain Wolselet, —A Comparative Vocabulary of the Gon^t and Koldmi Languages. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Isvi, Part i, 1897, pp. 185 and ff. 


The notes on Kolami grammar which follow are based on the version of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son printed below. They have been supplemented from two other 
versions of the Parable and a list of Standard Words and Phrases. Tiiese materials are 
not sufficient to elucidate all grammatical points, the more so because only one of the 
versions of the Parable was accompanied by a translation. The interlinear translation 
printed below has been supplied by me. 

It is, however, possible to ascertain the principal features of the dialect, 

ITounS.—The usual suffix of the plural is 1; thus, paisd-I, money; gettd-l, feet; 
kev-ul, ears ; ture-l, swine. In Idld-Jcol, sons, the suffix kol corresponds to Tamil and 
Kanarese gal, Tulu kulu. In mdsur~ung, to the men, we apparently have a plural 


suffix iir, r. 

There are no instances in the texts of a feminine noun. The feminine and neuter 
singular take the same form in Naiki, and this is probably also the case in Kolami. 

The dative has the same form as the accusative, the suffix being n or rtg ; thus, bdldn, 
the son; tndkkun, to the neck ; mdsurung, to the servants. 

The genitive is formed by adding », ne, or net, and the locative by adding t. Thus, 
anne kdkbkne hdld, the son of my uncle; telml gwrdmnet khogir, the saddle of the 
white horse; annet ambdn mdsurung, to the servants of my father ; kit, on the hand ; 
vegdt, in the field {vegdd, field). 

numerals.— Okod, mSiSC. okon, one; inding, maso. iddar, two; muding, three; 
ndling, four; aid, five ; sahd, six ; sat, seven ; dth, eight; nau, nine; dahCi, ten; irve, 
twenty. Compare Telugu okati, one; Toda edd, two; mud, three; Kanarese and 
Telugu eidu, five; Telugu iruvai, twenty. 


FronounS'—The following are the Personal pronouns:— 


an, I. 

ctnu{ng), me. 
anna, my. 
dm, we. 


amd, he ; ad, it. 


amnu, amnun, amnung, 
him. 


nlva, iva, thou. 
imuz, thy. 
im, you. 

amnet, his. 

aur, they ; neut, add. 
The plural forms are apparently seldom used, the singular forms being used instead. 
Other forms are tdnet, his; imd, this; ad, that (neuter), genitive adnet; yend, yer, 
who ? tdn, what ? 

Verbs- —Plural forms are sometimes used in the singular, and vice versa. It is 
therefore difficult to give instances of all the various forms. 

The Verb substantive forms its present tense as follows; — 


atiddt{un ), I am; dnddtiv, thou art; dnddn, he is; dndd{t), it is. There are no instan¬ 
ces of real plural forms in the materials available. The corresponding past tense is:_ 


C 1. dnddnl. 
Sing. . < 2. dndlv. 

f 3. dnden. 


C 1. dtiddm. 
Plur, , 2. dndir. 

K 3. ditder. 
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KOLlMi. 

Finite verbs are similarly inflected. The present tense is also used as a future, and 
the characteristic consonant of the past tense is d, t. Thus, kdkdtm, I shall make; 
kdktdn, I did; sedden, he went. There are very few instances of the third person 
neuter. Compare dndd and dnddt, it is; pditin^ it became; turel tinhd, the swiue ate. 
Another future form seems to addcZ; thus, gdlddtdn, I shall strike; aur golddr, they 
will strike. 

The imperative takes no suffix, but r is added in the plural. Thus, kd, give; tw, 
eat: todur, put ye. 

The negative verb is formed by adding toten, to the base. Thus, modlp-toten, (I) 
broke not; si-tdten, (thou) gavest not, (he) gave not. Toten is sometimes inflected ; thus, 
sirtotlv, thou gavest not. In other cases the negative verb is formed by adding an e to 
the base, and using the ordinary personal and tense suffixes. Thus, aeren, he went not; 
aiyeten, he gave not. 

The base seems to be used as a verbal noun. Thus, enet-ldng, saying-of-worthy ; 
kdk-eng, in order to do. Another verbal noun ends in dd and contains the neuter 
demonstrative pronoun. Thus, enddkdd^ dancing. 

The conjunctive participle ends in nd ; thus, ghum-kdk-nd, having collected; set-nd, 
having gone ; suU-ndt having arisen. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimen which follows. 


4c? 
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KOLAMl. 


(District Wun.) 


Okkon 

mas 

anden. 

Amnung 

iddar 

balakol 

ander. 

Attan 

One 

man 

was. 

Sim-to 

two 

sons 

were. 

Them-of 

tsinnam 

enteu, 

‘ba. 

annet rata 

anu 

kor.’ Mari amd 

avarung 

the-younger 

said, 

'father. 

my share 

me 

givef Then he 

them-to 

dban 

payakna 

siten. 

Mari konning 

divasani 

tsinnam 

bala 

property 

dividing 

gave. 

Then some 

in-days 

he-younger 

son 


nttaua 

all 


ghumkakna lava 

collecting very 

udapten. Mari 
property squandered. Then 
pattin. Ad-mul amniing 

fell. Therefore Um-to 

muluk okon masn-attin 

coimtryirof) one man-tcith 


dhar seden. 
far went. 


Attin amd majiltala tan 

There he riotously his 

amd attana kharcliipten, add muluk mahag 

he all spent, that country famine 

adchan pattin. Addi vakhot amd ad 

difficulty 'became. That time he that 

setna takten. Amd amnung turel 

going lived. Se him swine 


kayeng 

tanet 

Tegadung panakten. 

Addi 

vakhot 

turel 

sose tinba 

tofeed 

his 

field-to sent. 

That 

time 

swine 

husks ate 

adnad 

amd 

pota nidipa anang 

amnun 

vatiltin. Amnung yena 

those-from he 

belly fill thus 

him-to 

it-appeared. Him-to any-one 

siyeten. 

Mari 

amd araletna 

enten. 

' armet amban 

masuning 

gave-not. 

Then 

he coming-to-senses 

said. 

'my 

father's servants-to 

pheret 

ipate 

anda, an karut 

tikbatun. 

An 

sultna 

am-banarig 

much 

bread 

is, I with-hnnger 

die. 

1 

arising 

my father-near 

seratun 

amnur 

ig ycnatfin, “ ba. 

an diyamnet 

innet 

mutt pap 

will-go 

him-to loill-say, "father. 

I God-of 

thy in- 

presence sin 

kaktan. 

In-din-tanat innet bala 

enet 

lang 

toten. 

Innet okon 

did. 

This-day-from thy son 

to-say 

worthy 

am-not. 

Thy one 

tsakari-parman 

id.” ’ Mari amd 

sultna 

tarn 

banang 

sedden. Mari 

servant-like 

keep." ’ Then he 

arising 

his father-to 

went. Then 


amd dhav andan ittet amnet tak oltna, lobha yattin, amd 

he far is then his father seeing, pity came, he 

tultna amne makkun araga-pattm amnet muka sumnet, Mari bala amd 

running his nech-on fell his kiss took. Then son that 

enten, ‘ba divamnet innet mutt an pap kaktan. ladintanat innet 

said, 'father God-of thy before I sin did. Henceforward thy 
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bala enet-lang toten.’ Mari ban masarung itten, ‘ aval angi 

son to-say-proper am-not.’ Then the-father servants^to said, ‘good robe 

kOtna adn todeng, amnet kit mundi, gettat kedl todCir. Mari 

bringing that put-on, his hand-on ring, foot-on shoes put. Then 

an tintna anand bakatun. Kare imd annet kike tikt-anden, amd 

I eating merry will-make. Because this my son had-died, he 

tirikna panam-edden; bbulilta-anden, amd opaten.’ Mari amd anand 

again life-came; lost-was, he was-found' Then they merry 

kakeng utten. 
to-make began. 

Id vakhot amnet vadlak bala vegat anden. Mari amd vatna 

This time his big son field-in was. Then he coming 

ella-merat vatten. Amd morapakad endakad vinter. Id vakot masurtanat 
house-near came. Me music dancing heard. This time servanls-infrom 
gkon kukten amd veltolten, ‘ id tanaden ? ’ Amd amnu itten, ‘ ianet 

one called he asked, ‘ this ' what ? ’ Me him-to said, ‘ thy 

toren vattandan. Amd im banu kbusalinad milalteu. Amd 

younger-brother come-is. Me your father-lo safety-in met. Me 

marl lai tineng-unakat kakten.’ Mari amd kating vatna opal seren. 

then much feast made.’’ Then he anger-in coming inside went-not. 

Mari ban vakal vatna amnu karapeng lagten. Amd banung tirik 

Then father outside coming him to-entreat began. Me father-to back 

enten, ‘ olur, an inged varsa innet tsakari kakatdn. Innet man an 
said, ‘see, I so-many years thy service do. . Thy order I 

ephundi modip-toten. Mari an annet sobatyag-barobar anand kakeng okod 

ever broke-not. And I my friends-with merry to-make one 

kove si-toten. Amd innet dhan pillavetta tintarusiten, amd innet bala 
kid gavest-not. Me thy property harlots eat-made, that thy child 
vattin-apbund niv adung-sati lai tineng-unakat kak-anclativ.’ Apbuud amd 

came-then thou it-for big feast making-art.' Then he 

amnun enten, ‘ bala, iv bare mas ana-veta andativ; an attana jingi 

him-to said, ‘ son, thou always me-with art; my all property 

inniti andat. Anand kaken id barobar. Imde innet toren 

thine-only is. Merry to-make this proper. This thy younger-brother 
tikt-anden, amd tirikna panam-eden; bbulilta anden, amd opaten.’ 

dead-was, he again life-came; lost was, he was-found' 

The Bbils of the Pusad Taluqa of the Basim district, or at least some of them, speak 
a dialect ■which is almost identical with Kolami. The number of speakers of Bhili in 
Basim has been estimated at 375. We do not, however, know whether all of them speak 
the same dialect, and the Basim figures have, therefore, been added to the total for other 
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Bliil dialects. The specimen of Bhili received from Basim, on the other hand, must be 
dealt with in this place. In most respects it agrees with the specimen of Kolami printed 
above. 


Pronunciation. —^ and u are often interchanged; thus, Hksdtan, I die ; moddtun, 
I say. 

X/ is sometimes substituted for n ; thus, kostel, instead of kosten, he sent. Final n 
before a labial becomes m ; thus, bdpam mutten, he said to his father. 

N is often changed to vd ; thus, avan and avand, he. Nd is sometimes further 
changed to d; thus, avaming, avandtm, and avadtin, to him. These fonns throw light 
on Kolami amd, which must be derived from avnd. Compare also Kui eanju and 
Telugu mdu. 


Nouns. —The plural suffixes are I and kul; thus, ghnrrdd, horses ; bdpd-kul, fathers. 
The case-suffixes are not always added in the specimen. On the whole, they are the 
same as in Kolami. Note, however, the occasional use of a dative sulBx ku, kun ; thus, 
bdpku, to the father; gadydktin, to the servant. 


The numerals are the same as in Kolami. ‘ Five’ is, however, pack, and ‘twenty ’ 
ms. The form iddar, two, is also used to denote a feminine plural. Thus, iddar pilld-kul, 
two daughters. From this fact we must infer that the genders in Kolami are distin¬ 
guished in the same way as in Telegu. 

The personal pronouns are:— 


an, I. 
anung, me. 
anya, anned, my. 
dm, we. 
ammed, our. 


nlVt thou. 
iningt thee. 
inna, inned, thy, 
mr, you. 
immed, your. 


avan{d), he. 
avannng, avandu{n), 
amdun, him, 
avande, avaned, his. 
aur, they. 
avared, their. 


The forms anned, my; inned, thy, etc., contain the neuter demonstrative pronoun 
ad, that. In ordinary Kolami such forms are commonly used in all connexions. In 
Bhili we find forms such as innen bald, thy son, where the possessive pronoun agrees 
with the qualified noun in the same way as in Gondi. 

Other forms are adne, its; addv, those things; ivand, this; yend, who ? tdned, 
what ? etc. 


Verbs. —I he conjugation of verbs presents some points of interest. 

The present tense of the verb substantive is formed as follows ;_ 

Sing. 1. anddt. Plur. 1. anddtum. 

2. aiiddlw. 2, anddtlr. 

3. m. anddn, 3. anddv. 

3. n. ariddd. 

These forms are the same as those noted above for Kolami. In the third person 
singular neuter we also find andin, it is. 

The past tense is the same as in Kolami. Note, however, aiidun, I was ; aiidum, we 
were. In tiktdnden, he was dead, a form anden for anden, was, seems to be contained. 
The form is, however, perhaps a noun of agency—one who is dead. 
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Finite verbs form their present tense from a participle ending in s, and the past 
from a form ending in t. The various tenses of the verb gbl, to beat, are given as 
follows:— 


Present. 

Past. 

Future, 

. 

Sing. 

Plnr. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plnr. 

1. gdlsatun. 

1. goladtum. 

1. gottdn. 

1. got (am. 

1. goldtUn. 

1. goldtum. 

2. gdlsdtiv. 

2. golsfitir. 

2. gottiv. 

2. gottir. 

2. goldti. 

2. golatir. 

3. golsSn. 

j 3. golsdr. 

3. gotten. 

3. gotter. ] 

3. goldin. 

3. goldar. 


The s-suffix of the present must be compared with Telugu tsu, tu. 

The negative verb is formed from the base without adding any tense-suffixes, or by 
adding todl, not, to the infinitive. Thus, murTcen, I did not break; viren, he did not 
come; putted, it was not got; siyang-todl, thou gavest-not, he gave-not. 

The conjunctive participle ends in un or an; ih-Vis, sdhddun Siud saddanyhaivin^ 
gone; innehadun, having said, etc. 

In most of the preceding characteristics and in other important points the Bhili of 
Basim agrees with Kolaml, as will be seen from the version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son which follows. 
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So-called BniLi. 


Okon 
One 
mutten, 
said, 

bala 
son property 

attek 


mas 

man {-to) 
‘ ba, 


idclar 

tioo 

jingani 


‘father, property {-of ) 
jingani milapten, dusre 


gathered. 


(Disteict Basim.) 

bala ander. Sinnam bala bapam 

sons icere. The-yoimger son the-father-to 

anya bissa vatip-ko.’ Sinnam 

my share divide-give. * The-younger 

urn dbau sedden, udhalvari jingani 

other village far tcent, riotously property 


nas-gakten. 


Bukal 


pattin, paisa kbarsipen putted. 


all 

destroy ed-made. Famine arose. 

money 

to-spend 

was-not-got. 

Dodba 

mas 

avande 

dbanda-takten. 

Avan turel mipen kenut 

Big 

man{-of) 

he 

service-lived. 

Se swine to-feed field-in 

kostel. 

Mari turel 

potta 

tining uttel. 

avande, 

‘ potta an 

tyahatun 

sent. 

Then swine 

husks 

to-eat began. 

he, 

‘ husks I 

will-eat 

ipat. ’ 

Yera-na 

avandu 

tana siyang-todi. 

Avandun 

raari sud 

bread. ’ 

Anybody 

him-to 

anything gave-nol. 

JSim-to 

then sense 

Vattin, 

‘ anye bapne 

yallat naukama 

potang 

ipat 

putead. An 

came. 

* my father’s house-in servants-of belly for bread 

is-got. I 

karan tiksatan. 

An 

bapam-phokan 

sahadun 

bapam 

modatun. 

with-hunger die. 

I 

father-near 

having-gone 

father-to 

will-say. 

“ba, 

inna samor 

diyam hukum puttan, pap 

aktan. 

Innen bala 

“father, thy before 

God's command 1-broke, sin 

I-did. 

Thy son 


inne-kadun anung lajja vaha. Anung 

having-said me-to shame comes. Me 

pbokan Redden. Bap keiken olten 
near he-went. The-father the-son saio 
vattin. Saddan keiken makad patten, 

came. Saving-gone soil’s neck-on fell, 

bala mutten, ‘ ba, inna samor diyam 
son said, ‘father, thy before God's 
Innen bala innekadun anung lajja vaha.' 
Thy son having-said me-to shame comes. 
kokten, gadyakun itten, ‘ dhadapan afige 

called, servants-to said, ‘good cloth 

keit ungaram tapp, gettat kerikul 

hand-on ring put, foot-on shoes 


cha k ai'dar-lan ganu 


ap. ” ’ Bap- 

servant-like make. " ’ Futher- 

dhavad, avaddun maya 
distance-from, him-to pity 
avande mukka samten. Mari 
his kiss took. Then 
hukum puttan, pap aktan. 

command 1-broke, sm I-did. 

Tak jbaran gadyakun 

The father quickly servants 

ivande menot tapp. Ivande 
this-of body-on put. This-of 
tapp.’ Mari avand majja * aki 
put.’ Then he merry to-make 
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tikatten, ‘ anya bala tiktanden pranam-etten; bala 

began, ‘ my son dead-man to-life-cam^; my-son 

Sagle lokul anand akin utter. 

All people merry to-make began. 


gavat-anden, ombaten.’ 
lost-was, was-found' 


Do^ba bala keynut anden. Yallang vatten, nach dholagi yintan. 

Big son field-in was. House-to came, dance music heard. 

Saida rakun kokten, avandu veltel-olten, ‘tan yandin.’ Avan itten, ‘iima 
Servant called, him asked, ^ what is-this.' He said, * thy 

toren vatten; avan bes vatten; tineiig aktcn.’ Avan 

yovnger-brother came; he well came; feast he-made.' Himfto) 
rag vattin; yallat varen. Avande bap vakal kurten balan 

anger came; house-in came-not. His father outside came the-son 

samjipsan. Avand bapku mutten, ‘an ining varsba ining dhanda 

entreated. He the-father-to said, ‘J so-many years thee-to service 

gaksatan; inna hukum murken. Anya dosta barabar majja gakten 

1 do, thy order broke-not. My friends with merry to-make 


meke siyang-todi. Avand innen 

goat gavest-not. That thy 

seiten, avan vatten, avadun 

gave, he came, him-for 

anya barabar andativ. Anva 

* * 

nie with art. My 

paije. Anya bala tiktanden, 
is-proper. My son dead-man, 


keike nas-gakten, 

son destroyed-made, 

tining aktiv.’ Mari 

feast madest.' Then 


kasbira paisa 
harlot6(-td\ money 

avan mutten, ‘ ni 
he said, ‘thou 


jingani inyeti yandin. Anand gaktat 
property thine is. Merry to-make 


panam-etten; bal gavat-anden, 5mbaten.’ 
to-life-came; son lost-teas, was-found.' 
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Naiki is the dialect of the Darwe Gonds in Chanda. The number of speakers has 
been returned for the purposes of this Survey as 195. At the last Census of 1901 no 
separate returns were made, and the number of speakers cannot be great. 

The Rev. Stephen Hislop, in his Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the 
Central Preyvinces, Nagpur, 1866, Part i, pp. 24 and ff., describes the Naikade tribe as 
being most influenced by Hinduism of all Gond tribes, and gives a vocabulary of the 
dialect in Part ii, pp. 1 and ff. 

Naiki is also known from other districts. In the Central Provinces and Berar it 
is usually stated to be a synonym of Banjari, and in the Bombay Presidency it connotes 
a Bbil dialect. 

The Naiki of Chanda is now practically extinct. Two specimens, a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son and a translation of a popular tale, have been received from 
the district. They show that the dialect in many important points agrees with Khlami 
and differs from ordinary Gondi. 


Nouns. —Two plural suffixes are used in the specimens, kdr and 1. The former seems 
to be added to nouns denoting rational beings ; thus, pordkor, children. The suffix I 
occurs in turrel, swine ; sirld, buffaloes, etc. 

The dative and accusative do not appear to be distinguished; thus, dnun, me, to me. 
The usual suffixes are w, un, kun. Thus, poring to the daughter ; bamiUy to the father; 
mmrt-un, to the field ; chdkarkun, to the servants. Other forms are to the belly ; 

bdnekiU towards the father. 

The suffix of the genitive is ne, and the locative is formed by adding Idpul; thus, 
akds-ne, of heaven ; desam-ldpul, in the country. 

Numerals. —The following occur,— oko, one ; iroter, neuter yerandi, two ; ndli, four. 
We have no materials for distinguishing the long and short e and o, and it is, therefore, 
possible that we must read oko, one ; iroter, two. It will be seen that oko corresponds 
to Telugu oka, one, while yerandi, two, should he compared with Tamil irandti. 


Pronouns. —The regular forms of the personal pronouns are as follows :— 
an, I. j In, thou. aim, he. 


dnun, me. 
anve, my. 
dm, we. 


inun, thee. 
inne, thy. 
Im, you. 


aiinun, him, 
aune, his. 


Compare Kui dnu, I ; dmu, we; Inu, thou, etc. The same forms are usual in 
Kolami. 

‘ She,’ ‘ it,’ is dd, genitive aune. Add, they, occurs in one place. 

Ivun, this, is inflected as aun. Aim seems to he used as a relative pronoun. Thus, 
aim hissd dnun varlen dd si, which share me-to comes that give. 

‘ Who ? ’ is <?», and td is ‘ what ? ’ By adding i, ni, indefinite pronouns are formed ; 
thus, yenl, anyone ; tdnl, anything. 

Verbs. —So far as we can judge from the specimens, verbs do not change for person; 
thus, anlen, I am, thou art, it is. There are, however, some traces of the principle pre¬ 
vailing in Gondi and most other Dravidian languages. Thus, kakudm^ we shall do ; 
ander, they were; pattul and pattun, it fell. 
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The characteristic consonant of the present tense seems to be I, and that of the past 
ti which is combined with a preceding consonant in various ways. Thus, siylen, it 
gives ; siten, he gave ; sedden, he went, yenden, he said. A ^-suffix is, however, also 
used in the present or future tense; thus, kdkentdn, I am doing; aertdn, I will go. 
Compare Kolami. 

The personal termination is usually n, hut we also find other terminations. Thus, 
ante, it was ; andur, he was, she was; enter, it was ; ander, they were, etc. The forms 
ending in r are properly plural forms. lun, he said, is probably wrong. 

The negative verb is formed by adding e to the root. Thus, ser-e-n, he went not; 
siy-e-ten, he gave not; moddp-e-tdn, I broke not; siy-e-tun, thou gavest not. Compare 
Kolami. 

The root alone is used as an imperative ; thus, si, give; Id, put. Aykekdd is trans¬ 
lated as ‘ let us see.’ Negative imperatives are tdbgdre, he should not put; jhagclllner, 
do not quarrel. 

The suffix of the infinitive is n ov I ; thus, mepen, in order to feed ; enden-sdtl, 
saying-for ; kakel and kakken, to do. Compare Kolami. 

The conjimctive participle ends in tun, un; thus, jamdktiin, having collected; 
seddun, having gone; tinnun, eating. Other participles are karuktu, having called ; 
tinnun and tindunu, eating; tinchin, eating; adsln, playing ; tbndn, taking. Kakten in 
kakten anlen, I have done, and similar forms are apparently nouns of agency. Thus, 
pdp kakten anlen, I am one who did sin. 

For further details the student is referred to the specimens which follow. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

NAIKI DIALECT. 

(District Chanda.) 

Specimen I. 

Oko mankyakon iroter porakor anden. Aune-lopul lakka banun 

One man-to two sons were. Them-in the-younger futher-to 

yenden, ‘ ba, a«n dhan-sampat hissa anun varlen ad si. ’ Mang 

soid^ ‘father, which property-wealth‘{of) share me-lo comes that give.' Then 

aunas aun sampat rata-kaktun siten. Alahg aiigun pod eddun 

he to-him property share-making gave. Then few days having-become 

lakka pora itten jamaktun khombad desamtun sedden, ajuk attan benak 

the-younger son all having-gathered far country-to went, and there evil 


kharcha-kakten 

apal 

sampat 

udapten. ]dang aun 

itlen kbarcbipten, 

expenditure-made 

his 

property 

squandered. Then he 

all 

spent. 

a de4am-l6pul 

pbari 

mabag 

pattul. Adi-yauga-lopul 

aunun 

adcban 

that country-in 

big 

famine 

fell. That-reason-in 

him-to 

difficulty 


pattun. 

Ad vaktun aun 

ad 

desam-lopnl 

oko mankyakani 

seddun 

fell. 

That time-at he 

that 

country-in 

one man-near 

having-gone 

anden. 

Aun aunun turrel 

mepen 

aple 

vavartun sortan. 

Atro 

1 turrel 

remained. He him swine 

to-feed 

his 

field-to sent. 

Then 

swine 

aun 

poUe tincbinante 

aune-lopul 

aunun 

aple potta indutpen 

inden 

which 

htisk eating-were 

lhat-on 

him-to 

his belly will-fill 

saying 

aunun 

vateylun. Ajuk 

yeni 

aunun 

tani 

siyeten. Mang 

aun 

suddbln 

him-to 

it-appeand. And 

anyone him-to 

anything gave-not. Then 

he 

sense-tn 

vatten 

yenden, ‘anne bane 

ette 

cbakardarakun bharpur 

atl 

ante, 


came said, ‘my father-of how-many servants-to sufficient bread was, 

ajuk an sakala tikentan. An suyiten a pie banekil sertan ajuk auuun 

and I hunger-with am-dying. I arising my father-to go and him-to 

an entan, “are ba, an akasue urpatlya ajuk ine mui-ton pap kakten 

1 say, “0 father, I heaven-of against and thy face-to sin doer 

anlen, Inditla ine kiken enden-sati anun yang naliT. Aple oko 

am. Mencefurward thy son saying-for me-to fitness not. Your one 

chaki’a-laik anun id. ” ’ ^lang aun suyiten aple banekil sedden. Atro 

servant-like me keep.” ’ Then he arising his father-to loent. Then 

aun kbombad aute itte-lbpul aune ban aunun aikten lobbeddun ajuk aun 

he far was that-in his father him saw pity-coming and he 

tuten aune gudunga-lopulu miti tapten, ajuk aune cbuma ekten. 
his neck-on embracing struck, and his kiss took. 
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Mang pora aunun endeu, ‘ ba, akasne urpatlya ine murton 
Then the-son him-to said, ^father, heaven-oj against thy presence-in 
an pap kakten anlen, ajuk inditla ine kiken enden-sati anun 


I sin 

doer 

am. 

and. henceforth 

thy 

son saying-for 

me-to 

yaug 

nalii.’ 

Far 

ban 

aple chakrakun 

idukten. 

' cbangle 

jhaga 

kottun 

fitness 

not' 

Hu,t 

the-fath 

er his servant-to 

said. 

‘ good 

cloth 

bringing 

ivuuu 

tapp. 

Ajuk 

iune kayi-lopul ungryam 

ajuk 

kal-lopul 

jode 

tapp. 

this-to 

put. 

And 

his 

hand-on ring 

and 

foot-on 

shoes 

put. 

Mang 

apan 

t innun 

maja 

kaknam. Tandun, ka 

iun anne 

pora 

tikten 

Then 

we 

eating 

feast 

shall-make. Because, that 

this my 

son 

dead 

anden, 

aun 

maltun 

jite 

edden; ajuk davdilten 

anden, aun sapdilten.’ 

teas. 

he 

again 

alive 

became; and 

lost 

was, he 

' was-found.' 

Atro 

add 

maja 

kakel 

lagten. 





Then 

they 

merry 

to-make began. 






Ad vaktun aune vadil kiken vavar-lopul anden. Mang aunu vatten 

That at-time his big son Jield-in was. Then he came 

apad-meran vatten, aun vaja ajuk end venden. Atro chakar-lOpul 

house-near came, he music and dancing heard. Then servants-in 

okkon karuktu aun pusayiten, ‘ id tanden ? ’ Aun aunun idukten ki, 

one calling he asked, 'this what-is?' He him-to said that, 
‘ inne tdlen vatten, ajuk aun ine bauun sukhacba miraitun, iun*satin 

'thy brother came, and he thy father-to safely having-met, this-for 

aun phar pangat kakten.’ Atro aun ragunu vatten lOpul seren. 

he big feast made.' Then he anger-to came inside went-not. 

lun-satin aune ban baher vatten aunun sanijipten. Fan aune banun 

Therefore his father outside came him entreated. But his father-to 

utar siten ki, ‘ aik, an ingOn vars inne chakri kakentan, ajuk 

answer gave that, ' lo, I so-many years thy service do, and 

inne adnya an etros modapettan, yetro an aple dOsta-barubar maja 

thy command I ever broke-not, still I my friends-with merry 

kakken mhun in annun etro piyete siyetun. Ajuk aun inne 

might-make saying thou me-to ever kid gavest-not. And he thy 

sampat kalatine barobar tindunu surte, aun id inne kiken vatten, 

property harlots with eating squandered, that this thy son catne, 

atro in aune-sati pbar pangat kakten.’ Atro aun aunun anden, ‘ pora, 

then thou him-for great feast maded.' Then he him-to said, ‘ son, 

in hame^a anne barobar anlen. Ajuk anne ittena sampat inned anlen. 

thou always me with art. And my all property thine is. 
Pan maja ajuk kbusbi kakken id yaug anter, ki-kl id inne tolen 

But feast and merry to-7nake this fit , was, because . this thy brother 

tikten anden, aun partun jite yedden; ajuk harpilten anden, aun sapdilten.* 

dead was, he again alive became; and lost was, he was-foi<nd.' 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


NAIKI DIALECT. 


Specimen II. 


(Distkict Chanda.) 


A POPULAE TALE. 


Oko mankyakon 
One man-to 
pori. Poro aunu 

girl. Boy he 
Oko pad at 

One day those 

yanter, ‘ ari, 
said, ‘ well, 
Porin 
OirMo 


iroter lakka 
two small 
ohhalla phari 
appearance very 
iroter 
two 


porakor anden, 
children were, 

ckokkot andur, 
good was, 
porakor arasa-meran 
children glass-near 


oko 

one 


pora 

hoy 


savatang 


pori 
girl common 
adsin ander, 

playing were. 


ajuk oko 
and one 
andur. 
was. 


p5rin 
girl-to 
choTaylen.’ 
appears' 

‘ aun id 
‘ he this 
tolene 


id 

this 

ad 

that 


anun inbarentoten 
me to-lower 

garban idukten, 
hrother-of complaint said, 
samadhan pavaytune idd 


arasa-lopul am 
glass-in we 

kharab anlen. 

had is. 

Mang 
Then 

enlen, ‘ ba, 
says, * father, 
baykone kam. 


lun. 


aykekad, chokkot 
will-see, handsome 

Inune samjiltun 
To-her it-appeared 

idd bane meran 
she father 

arasa-lopul 
-in 


pora 

hoy 

en 

who 


ki, 

that, 

sedun 
near having-gone 

chhalla aiktan 

figure seeing 


One-lopul mankyak jiyam 


satisfaction 

is-felt this women-of work. 

That- 

on man mind 

tabgare.’ 

Ban iroterun potal 

sumten 

annun 

samjipten. 

should-not-put.' 

The-father both helly-to 

took 

them 

entreated. 

Aun enden, 

‘ porakdr, im jhag(blner. 

Inetla 

im 

iroter rojja 

Se said. 

‘ children, you quarrel-not. 

Fence 

you 

both daily 

arasa-lopul aik.’ 



glass-in look.' 




Pori.— 

Ba, Soma gayadyak pal 

sumtun 

koten 

anten. Aun 

Daughter ,— 

■Father, Soma milkman milk 

taking 

bringing 

was. Se 

yanten, ‘ ette pal siyan ? ’ 

said, ‘ how-much milk shall-give ?' 





Ban.-— Pori, aunu 

Father,—~ Gtirl, him-to 

yerandi ser 
two seer 


yegen 

to-morrow 


iduk 

say 

tonan 

taking 


ki, 

that, 

va.’ 

come.' 


‘ men 
‘ to-day 


ar-solam 

one-seer 


pal 

milk 


eral, 

enough. 
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Pori.— Ba, 

gavadyak 

pal 

yadadin korten ? ’ 



Daughter. — Father, milkman 

milk 

whence brought ? ’ 



Ban.— Inun 

thavka nai 

ka 

aune 

apat khutel 

ante. 

sirla 

Fa t h er.—Th ee-to 

known not 

that 

his 

house cows 

are. 

buffaloes 

ante. Aune pal 

pustun aun 

korten. 




are. Their milk 

drawing he 

brought. 




Pori.— Ba, 

khutel 

yette 

pal 

siylen, ajuk 

sir 


Daughter. — Father, cow how-much 

milk 

gives, and 

buffalo 

yette pal 

siylen ? 






how-much milk 

gives 






Ban.— Oko 

oko khutel 

yerandi 

yerandi serla 

pal 

siylen. 

Father.—One 

one cow 

two 

two seer 

milk 

gives, 


ajuk sir nali nali siylen. 
and buffalo four four gives. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain man had two small children, a son and a daughter. The son was very 
good looking, the daughter was not more beautiful than usual. One day they were 
both playing near a looking-glass, and the boy said, ‘ well, let us see in the glass which 
of us looks best.’ The girl disapproved of this thinking that he only said so in order to 
disgrace her. She then went to her father and complained of her brother. She said, ‘ to 
feel satisfaction from looking into the glass is the business of women. Men should not 
give their mind to it.’ The father embraced them both, remonstrated with them, and said, 
‘ do not quarrel, my children. Henceforth you should both daily look in the glass.’ 

The daughter said, ‘ Soma, the milkman, has brought milk. He asks how much 
he shall give us ? ’ 

The father answered, ‘ my daughter, tell him that one seer will do to-day. To-mor¬ 
row he must bring two.’ 

Said the daughter, * fatlier, whence does the milkman bring the milk ? ’ 

Said the father, ‘ don’t you know, he has cows and she-buffaloes in his house, and he 
milks them ? ’ 

The daughter asked, ‘ father, how much milk does a cow give, and how much a 
buffalo ? ’ 

Said the father, ‘ each cow gives two seer, and each buffalo four.’ 
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TELUGU. 


Name of the Language. 


Telugu is the principal language of the Eastern part of the Indian Peninsula from 
Madras to Bengal, and it is spoken by about 20 millions people. 

The language is called Telugu or Tenugu. Formn-ly it was often called Gentoo 

by the Europeans Gentoo is a corruption of the Portuguese 
gentio, a heathen, and was originally applied to all Hindus 
as opposed to tlie ‘Moros* or Moors, the Muhammadans. Another name is An¬ 
dhra, which word is already used in the Aitareya-Brahmana to denote an Indian people. 
The Andhras are also mentioned in the A4oka Inscriptions (3rd century B.C.). Pliny 
calls them Andarae. We do not know anything about the origin of this last name. 

The people themselves call their language Telugu or Tenugu. This word is generally 
supposed to be a corruption of Sanskrit Trilihga. It is explained as meaning ‘ the 
country of the throe lingm^ and a tradition is quoted according to which Siva, in the 
form of a linga, descended upon the three mountains Kale4vara, Sri4aila, and Bhime4- 


vara, and that those mountains marked the boundaries of the Telugu country. In 
favour of this derivation other forms of the word, such as Teluiiga, Telihga, and Tenuhga 
are urged, and it is pointed out that Trilihga, in the form TpiKiyyov occurs in Ptolemy 
as the name of a locality to the east of the Ganges. Other scholars compare Trilihga 
with other local names mentioned by Pliny, such as BoUngae, Maccocalingae, and Modo- 
galingam. The latter name is given as that of an island in the Ganges. Mr. A. D, 
Campbell, in the introduction to his Telugu grammar, suggested that Modogalingam may 
be explained as a Telugu translation of Trilihgam, and compared the first part of t’oeword 
modoga, with muduget, a poetical form for Telugu mucin, three. Bishop Caldwell, on the 
other hand, explained Modogalingam as representing a Telugu Muclugalihgam, the 
three Kalihgas, a local name which occurs in Sanskrit inscriptions and one of the Pura- 
nas. Kalihga occurs in the A46ka Inscriptions, and in the form Kling, it has become, 
in the Malay country, the common word for the people of Continental India. 

All these derivations are based on the supposition that Trilihga, and not Telugu, is 
the original form of the word. This supposition is, however, just as improbable as the deri¬ 
vation of Tamil from Dravida. The old Aryan name for the Telugu country seems to be 
Andhra, and the replacing of this term by Trilihga seems to be due to an adaptation by 
the Aryans of a Telugu word. Such a word could probably only be borrowed through 
the medium of a Prakrit dialect, and in the Prakrits we must suppose the form to have 
been Telihga. It seems probable that the base of this word is teli, and that nga, or gu, 
is the common Dravidian formative element. At all events, the derivation from Trilihga 
is so uncertain that it cannot be safely adhered to. A base teli occurs in Telugu teli, 
bright; teliyutn, to perceive, etc. But it would not be safe to urge such an etymology. 
Telugu pandits commonly state Tenugu to be the proper form of the word, and explain 
this as the ‘ mellifluous language,’ from tene, honey. The word Kalinga might be 
derived from the same base as Telugu kalnguta, to live to exist, and would then simply 
mean ‘ man.’ 

Under such circumstances I think we had better follow the opinion held by C. P. 
Brown, who rejected all etymologies of the word which had hitherto been brought 
forward, and regarded the word as not derived from anv known root. 
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In the Tamil country, the Telugu language is known as Vadugu, the northern 
language, from vucla, north. Vadugu is apparently derived from mda in exactly the 
same way as Tehigu from telL From Vadugu is derived the names Waruga in old 
German books, and Badages which was used by the early Portuguese and in tlie letters 
of St. Francis Xavier. 

The Telugu country is bounded towards the east by the Bay of Bengal from about 

Barwa in the Ganjam District in the north to near Madras 
Area within which spoken. south. From Barwa the frontier line goes westwards 

through Ganjam to the Eastern Ghats, and then south-westwards, crosses the Sabari on 
the border of the Sunkam and Bijji Talukas in the Bastar State, and thence runs along 
the range of the Bela Dila to the Indravati. It follows that river to its confluence with 
the Godavari, and then runs through Chanda, cutting off the southern part of that 
district, and farther eastwards, including the southern border of the district of Wun. 
It then turns southwards to the Godavari, at its confluence with the Manjira, and 
thence farther south, towards Bidar, where Telugu meets with Kanarese. The frontier 
line between the two forms of speech then runs almost due south through the domi¬ 
nions of the Nizam. The Telugu country further occupies the north-eastern edge of 
Bellary, the greater, eastern, part of Anantapur, and the eastern corner of Mysore. 
Through North Arcot and Chingleput the border line thence runs back to the sea. 

Telugu is bordered on the north by Oriya and the HaPbi Dialect, Gondi and 

Marathi, on the west by Marathi and Kanarese, and on the 
south by Tamil. 

Telugu is not a uniform language over the whole territory where it is spoken as a 

vernacular. The dialect spoken in the Northern Circars is 

D i slocts* 

usually considered as the purest form of the language. We 
have not sufficient materials for sketching out the dialectic varieties existing in the 
various localities. Most of them do not fall within the scope of this Survey. The dia¬ 
lects known from Northern India do not differ much from the Standard form of the 
language. In Chanda, for instance, the local Telugu is known under several denomi¬ 
nations such as Komtau, Salewari, and Golarl. In reality, however, the difference in 
phonology and inflexional system is so unimportant that these local forms scarcely 
deserve the name of a dialect. 

Caste dialects of Telugu are also spoken in the Kanarese country and in Bombay. 
Three such dialects have been returned for the use of this survey, Beradi and Dasari 
from Belgaum, and Kamathi from Bombay Town and Island. A similar dialect is the 
so-called Vadari, spoken by a vagrant tribe in the Bombay Presidency, Berar and other 
districts. None of them, however, differs much from the ordinary form of the language. 

On the other hand, the difference between the conversational language and the 
literary form is considerable. This point will be mentioned in connexion with Telugu 
literature in what follows. 

The greatest part of the speakers of Telugu live outside the territory included in 

the operations of the Linguistic Survey. It is only from 

Number of speaker,. Central Provinces and the Berars that estimates of the 

number of speakers have been made for the purposes of this survey. For the other 
districts the figures given below have been taken from the reports of the Censuses of 
1891 and 1901. 


Linguistic Boundaries. 
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The number of speakers of Telugu in those districts in which it is the home 
language may be estimated as follows :— 


Central Provinces 

• 


Census of 1891. 

99,527 

Census of 1901. 

79,927 

Chanda , . . • 

» 

• 

69,000 

71.789 

Bastar . . • • 

• 

• 

30,527 

8,138 

Berar, Wnn .... 

• 


99,527 

28,750 

79,927 

23,006 

Bengal Presidency 

• 

. 

11,632 

14,226 

Cuttack . . • • 

» 


4,800 

6,292 

Puri .... 


• 

4,307 

4,150 

Orissa Tributary States 


• 

2,525 

3,784 

Madras Presidency . 



11,632 

. 12,017,002 

14,226 

12,575,079 

Ganjam. .... 



722,287 

342,910 

„ Agency . 



3,366 

5,864 

Vizagapatam . . 



1,881,678 

1,999,791 

„ Agency 

• 


113,052 

153,168 

Godavari .... 

• 

• 

1,914,769 

2,099,417 

„ Agency 


• 

96,784 

119,503 

Kistna .... 

• 

• 

1,739,326 

2,015,815 

Nellore .... 

• 

• 

1,364,445 

1,385,097 

Cuddapah . 

• 

» 

1,139,891 

1,160,567 

Kumool .... 

• 

• 

717,140 

763.085 

Bellary .... 

• 

• 

267,327 

282,791 

Anantapur . . 

• 

« 

570,921 

633,796 

Chingleput . . 

« 

• 

242,737 

312,946 

North Ajoot . « • 

• 

• 

852,880 

856,480 

Salem .... 

« 

• 

360,915 

416,120 

Banganapalle . • 

• 

• 

28,021 

26,139 

Sandur .... 

• 

« 

1,463 

1,590 


12,017,002 12,575,079 


Hyderabad 

Mysore 

• • 

• « 

• 

• 

* • 

« 9 

. 5,031,069 
. 751,000 

5,148,302 

835,046 





Total 

. 17,938,980 

18,675,586 


Telugu is also, to some extent, spoken outside the districts where it is a vernacular. 
The details are as follows:— 


Census of 1891. Census of 1901. 


Andamans and Nicobars 

• • • • ••• 


212 

Assam ..... 

. 


5,259 

Balncbistan .... 

* * * • 


36 

Bengal Presidency 

• • • • • • * 


4,454 

Berar ..... 

14,488 


12,425 

Amraoti .... 

3,593 

3,201 


Akola .... 

3,170 

3,312 


Elliohpnr .... 

1,225 

1,315 


Buldana .... 

2,750 

1,991 


Basim .... 

3,760 

2,606 



Carried over 


14,488 


22,386 
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Brought forward 
Bombay Presidency . . . , 

Burma ...... 

Central Provinces .... 

Coorg ...... 

Madras Presidency .... 

Madras ..... 

Coimbatore .... 

Nilgiris ..... 

South Arcot .... 

Tanjore ..... 

Trichinopoly .... 

Madura ..... 

Tinnevelly .... 

Malabar ..... 

South Canara .... 

Pudukattai .... 

Cochin ..... 

Travancore .... 

North-West Frontier 

Punjab ...... 

United Provinces .... 

Baroda ...... 

Central India ..... 

Kajputaua ..... 


Census of 1891. Census of 1901. 


• « 

14,488 


22,386 

• • 

62,860 


109,988 

• • 

••• 


96,601 

• • 

21,295 


22,654 

• • 

3,751 


2,974 

• • 

1,694,466 


1,760,361 

103,423 


108,496 


440,307 


468,135 


4,332 


4,391 


227,056 


228,260 


80,630 


94,872 


161,342 


169,784 


367,613 


394,358 


259,048 


259,936 


20,309 


19,587 

- 

2,096 


1,340 


10,797 


11,066 


12,087 


12,676 


5,426 


7,460 


; • 

... 


203 

• • 

... 


7 


... 


640 

• • 

• •• 


322 

« • 

... 


777 

» • 

... 


61 


Total . 1,796,860 2,016,974 


The figures returned for the smaller sub-dialects are as follows:— 


Census of 1891, Census of 1901. 

KOmtau ......... 3,827 67 

Salewari ......... 3,660 

Golari ......... 25 22 

Beradi ......... 1,250 

Vadari. 27,099 3,860 

Kamathi ......... 12,200 755 


Total . 48,061 4,704 


By adding all these figures we arrive at the following grand total for Telugu and 
its dialects;— 


Telugu spoken at home 
,, ,, abroad 

,, dialects . 


Census of 1891. 

17,938,980 

1,796,860 

48,061 


Census of 1901. 

18,675,586 

2,016,974 

4,704 


Total . 19,783,901 


20,697,264 


The greater part of Telugu literature consists of poetry and is written in a dialect 

which differs widely from the colloquial foim of the 

Literature. " ^ 

language. 

According to tradition the first Telugu author was Kanva, who lived at the court of 
Andlira-raya. During the reign of that king Sanskrit is said to have been introduced 
into the Telugu country, and Kanva is supposed to have dealt with Telugu grammar 
after the methods of Sanskrit philologists. His work is now lost, and the earliest extant 

4 E 2 
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work in Telugn belongs roughly to A.D. 1050. About that time King Vishnuvardhana, 
alias Rajarajanarendra (A.D. 1022—1063) was a great patron of Telugu literature, and 
at his court lived Kannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Telugu grammar, and, 
according to tradition, the principal author of the Telugu version of the Mahabharata. 

The bulk of Telugu literature belongs to the 14th and subsequent centuries. In 
the beginning of the 16th century the court of King Krishna Rayalu of Vijayanagar was 
famous for its learning, and various branches of literature were eagerly cultivated. The 
poet Vemana is supposed by some authorities to have lived during the 16th century. 
Bishop Caldwell places him a century later. A collection of aphorisms on religious and 
moral subjects is attributed to him. 

Some particulars about Telugu literature will be found in J, Boyle, Telugu Ballad 
Bnetry. Indian Antiquary, Vol. iii, 1874, pp. land If.; and G. R. Subramiah Pantulu, 
Bisoursive Bemarks on the Augustan Age of Telugu Literature. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. xxvi, 1898, pp. 244 and ff., 275 and if., 281 and if.; Some Mile Stones in 
Telugu Literature, ih. xxxi, 1902, pp. 40 and ff. 

ArTHORITIES- 

A.— Eaeit Eefebences. 

It has already been stated that the Telugu language has been known under several 
different denominations. The first name which meets us is Andhra, under which deno¬ 
mination it is montioned by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang who visited India in the 
7th century A.D. He tells us that the Andhras had a language of their own, written in 
an alphabet which did not much differ from those used in Northern India. The well- 
known Indian author Knmarila Bhatfa mentions the Andhra-Dravida-bhasha. 

St. Francis Xavier and the old Portuguese writers mention the Telugu people. 
According to a note furnished to Bishop Caldwell by 0. P. Brown ‘ the early French 
missionaries in the Guntur country wrote a vocabulary “dc la langue Talenga, dite vul- 
gairement le Badega.” ’ Compare Col. Yule’s Eohson-Johson sub voce Badaga. 

According to the same authority Gentoo as a name of the Telugu people was first 
used in A.D. 164S, in Jeban Van Twist’s Generali Beschrijfvinge van Indien, printed in 
Amsterdam. 

The earliest account of the Telugu language is given by Frederic Bolling, in a work 
the full title of which is as follows :— 

Friderici Bollingii Oost-Indiske Beise-bog hvor udi Befattis bans Beise til Oost- 
Indien sai vel og Eendeel Platzers Beskrifvelse med en Andtall Hedningers Cere~ 
monier, baade i deris Guds-Tieniste saa og i deris Lcteskabs Begyndelse end og Nego- 
Herne med de regierendis itzige Eollandske Eerrers Andkomst, Gage, Promotion og 
Politie udi Oost-Indien diszligeste Eans Beise til Fcoderne-Landen igjen. Kiobenhafn, 
1678. P. 69 deals with ‘ Cormandel.’ We are told that the pagans living near Masulipatnam 
are called Yantives, and those about ‘ Tranquebare or Dannisburg’ Wallebars. The 
numerals of the ‘ Yantives ’ are ;— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

occati, rnndo, mulo, nalgo, aide, arc, yero, yenemedi, tumedi, pati, paticundo, patnendo, 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

patimulo, patmalgo, patiaido, patiaro, patiyero, patiyenemedi, pati tumedi, yeroi, 

21 30 40 50 100 

yeroi occati, etc., mulpai, nalpai, aipai, etc., 


nunr* 
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John Fryer, who published A New Account of East India and Persia, in 8 
Letters; being 9 years' Travels. Begun 1672. And finished 1681. London, 1698, 
states oa p. 33, that ‘their language they call generally Gentu . . . the peculiar 

Name of their speech is Telinga.’ 

The Gentoo language is further mentioned in Madras records from 1683 and 1719. 
See Yule’s Eobson-Johson under Gentoo. 

The ‘ Talenga ’ language is alluded to by Hadrianus Eelandus, Be Unguis insularim 
qnarnndam orientalium, printed in his Bissertationes miscellaneae. Trajecti ad Rhenum 
1706. 

Valentijn, Oud en Niew OosUIndien, Amsterdam 1724-1726, tells us that ‘ Jentiefs’ 
or ‘ Telingaas ’ is the vernacular of Golconda. 

Some old authors confound the Telugu spoken on the confines of Orissa with Oriya, 
So Adelung in his Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenhunde . . . Vol. i, 

Berlin 1806, p. 232. He states that the language is also called Badaga, and, in Orissa, 
JJriasch. He states that Anquetil Duperron declared the dialect to he closely related to 
Sanskrit while Sonnerat was unable to find any trace of that language. In other words, 
Anquetil Duperron meant Oriya, and Sonnerat Telugu. Adelung further mentions the 
fact that grammars and vocabularies of the language are found in the collections of 
manuscripts in the National Library in Paris. The old French vocabulary ‘ do la langue 
Telenga, dite vulgairement le Badega,’ mentioned above, is probably one of those manu¬ 
scripts. 

The Danish missionary Benjamin Schulze was the first European who made a 
thorough study of the language. Adelung mentions a ‘ "Warugian ’ Grammar written in 
the year 1728, which was probably written by him. He translated the Bible into Telugu, 
published a Catechismus telngicus mmor,'S.(i\\e,, 1746; Colloquium religiosum, telugice, 
Halle, 1747; Perspicua Explicatio Boctrinae Christianae secundum Ordinem quinque 
CapitumCatechismi mujoris ex Lingua Tamidica in Tclugicani versa, Halle 1747, and 
so forth. He also gave an account of the alphabet in his Conspectus litteraturae Telugicae, 
vulgo Barugicae, secundum figjirationem et vooalium et consonantium, quae frequentissi- 
mo in tisti sunt, studio oniissis, quau in sacro codice non occurrunt, nee non eorundem 
multifariam variationem hie ordine alphabetico propriis cliaracteribus ab invicem dis- 
tincte appositam; sient lingua ipsa in India orientali, nempe Iladrastae, et in omnibus 
regionihus ubi vernacula est, auditur. Halle, 1717. 

The language is again mentioned by Father Norbert in his Memoires historiques, 
Luques (Avignon), 1744. 

47 Telugu words, collect<?d by Greg. Sharpe are printed in the Appendix to Thomas 
Hyde’s Syntagma Bissertationum. O.xoniae 1767, and the beginning of the Lord’s 
Prayer, taken from a manuscript by Fra Paolino da S. Bartolomeo, has been printed by 
Adelung in his 3Iithridates, Yol. iv., p. 76. 

The Telugu language is also alluded to in several books of Travels, e.g. by Anquetil 
Duperron (1771), Sonnerat (1781), Renncll (1793), Perrin (1807) and others. 

A Telugu grammar was printed at Madras in 1807, and a new translation of the 
New Testament was issued from the press of the Serampore mission 1816, followed by a 
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version gf the Pentateuch, Serampore 1831. These works carry us down to modem 
times. 

B.— Gbammaks and cheestomathies. 

A Qrammar of the Qentoo language, as it is understood and spoken by the Oentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil Servant under the Presidency of Fort St, George, many 
years resident in the Northern drears. [By W. Brown ?]. Madras, 1807. 

Caret, W., —A Grammar of the Telinga Language. Serampore, 1814. 

Campbell, A. D .,—A Grammar of the Teloogoo Language, commonly termed the Oentoo, peculiar to the 
Hindoos inhabiting the North-Eastern Provinces of the Indian Peninsula. Madras, 1816, 
Second edition, 1820. Third edition, 1849. 

Beown, William, —A Grammar of the Gentoo Language as it is understood and spoken by the Gentoo 
people residing north and north-westward of Madras. Madras, 1817. 

Moeeis, J. C., —Teloogoo Selections, with translations and grammatical analysis; to which is added a 
glossary of Revenue terms used in the Northern drears. Madras, 1823. Second edition, 1845. 

Beown, Ch. P., —The Prosody of the Telugu and Sanskrit Languages explained. Madras, 1827. 

„ —Vakyavali or Exercises in Idioms, English and Telugu. Madras, 1832. 

Howell, Wm., —Compendium of the Andhra Vyakumum, or a Catechism of Teloogoo Qrammar. Bellary, 
1834. 

A Help in acquiring a knowledge of the English Langtiage, in English and Telugu. Bellary, 1839. 

Naeain Swamt, —Select Tales with Translations, English and Teloogoo. Madras, 1839. 

Reading Lessons for Children, in Telugu. Bellary, 1840. 

Brown, Charles P.,—A Grammar of the Telugu Language. Madras, 1840. Second edition ib., 1857. 

„ —Dialogues in Telugu and English for the use of learners. Madras, 1844. Second 

edition, 1853. 

Easy Lessons in English and Telugu. BeUary, 1847. 

Adacki Sooba Bow, —The Telugu Primer. Madras, 1851. 

Brown, Ch. P .,^—The Telugu Reader, being a Series of Letters, private and on business, police and revenue 
matters, with an English Translation, grammatical analysis and vocabulary. Part i—iii, Madras 
1851-52. Second edition, 1867. 

Andhra-vyakaranam. Madras, 1852. 

Telugu Selections, compiled from the several Text Books in that Language, for the use of officers in the 
civil, military and public works department. By order of the Board of Examiners. Madras, 
1858. Second edition, 1881. 

Chinniah Soort,— Telugu Grammar. Madras, 1858. Second edition, 1871. 

Maddali Lakshminaeasatta, —A short Grammar of the Telugu Language, in which the Roman-Telugu 
character is used. Madras, 1860. New edition, 1870. 

Lingam Lakshmaji Panthlu, —The Niti Sangrahamu. With a glossary and Analysis of the Telugu 
Language. Vizagapatam, 1863. 

Paupinani Abboti Naido, —The Rudiments of Telugu Grammar. Madras, 1868. 

Caie, M. W.,— Collection of Telugu Proverbs, Translated, illustrated, and explained, with some Sanskrit 
Proverbs, loith Supplement. Madras, 1868. 

Riccaz, Rev. A., —An Abridgement of the Telugu Grammar for the use of schools, compiled from 
various sources. Vizagapatam, 1869. 

P. G. Savundranatagam Pillai, —The Elements of Telugu Grammar, Madras, 1870. 

K. SuBBARATCDU ,—The Vibhakti Chendrika. Madras, 1870. 

Aeden, a. H., — A Progressive Grammar of the Telugu Language with copious Examples and Exercises, 

In three parts. . , , Madras, 1873. 

„ —A Companion Telugu Reader to Arden's Progressive Telugu Grammar. Madras and 

London, 1879. 

Campbell, Sir George, —Specimens of Languages of India . , . Calcntta, 1874, pp. 44 and ff. 

Rogers, Col. H. T., —First Lessons in Telugu. Madras, 1880. 

The Yikramarka Tales.—Text-book revised from the Telugu Selections. Madras, 1881. 

English-Telugu Dialogues. Madras, 1883. 

J. Venkayta, Telugu Grammar, Compiled from the Andhra Sabda Chintamani. Madras, 1889. 

Morris, H., —Simplified Grammar of the Telugu Language. London, 1890. 

Maesden, E., and M. V. Ratnam,— TTiird and fourth Telugu Reader. Madras, 1897. 
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C.—DrCTIONAEIES, 

Brown, W.,—A Vocabulary of Oentoo and English, composed of words in current use and illustrated by 
examples applicable to the familiar speech and writings of the middle orders and more elevated 
ranks of the modern Gentoo people. Madras, 1818. 

CampbelI/, a. D.,—a Dictionary of the Teloogoo Language, commonly termed the Oentoo, peculiar to the 
Hindoos of the North-Eastern Provinces of the Indian Peninsula. Madras, 1821. Second 
edition, 1848. 

Moeeis, J. C.,— A Dictionary, English and Teloogoo. Madras, 1835-39. 

Caepentee, W., —A Dictionary of English Synonymes. London, 1835. Reprinted with explanations in 
the Telngu Language by B. Subaroyaloo. Madras, 1839. 

C. Ramakeishna Sasteuloo, —A Vocabulary, in English and Teloogoo. Madras, 1841. 

Nicholas, J., —A Vocabulary of English and Teloogoo. 2nd edition, Madras, 1841. 

Balfoue, E.,— On the Migratory Tribes of Natives in Central India. Journal of ibiO Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. xiii. Part i, 1844, pp. 1 and ff. Vocabnlaries Telagoo, etc., on pp. 17 and ff. 

Elliott, [Elliot], W.,— Observations on the Language of the Ooands, and the identity of many of its 
terms with words now in use in the Telugu, Tamil and Oanarese. Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. xvi. Part ii, 1847, pp. 1140 and fE. Vocabularies on pp. 1144 and If. 

Hodgson, B. H., — Aborigines of Southern India. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xviii. 
Part i, 1849, pp. 350 and ff. Reprinted in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian subjects. 
Vol. ii, London, 1880, pp. 152 and ff. Vocabnlaries on pp. 352 and ff. 

A short Lexicon of the Teloogoo Language. BeUary, 1852. 

Beown, Charles Philip, —A Dictionary, Telugu and English, e.vplaining the Oclloquial Style used in 
Business and the Poetical Dialect, with explanations in English and in Telugu. Madras, 1852. 

„ —A Dictionary, English and Telugu, explaining the English idioms and phrases 

in Telugu, with the pronunciation of English words. Madras, 1853. New edition, by M. Venkata 
Ratnam. Madras, 1895. 

„ —A Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu, 

With an explanation of the Telugu alphabet. Madras, 1854. 

Polyglot Vocabulary in the English, Telugu and Tamil Languages; to which are appended the nine parts 
of speech, several useful dialogues, with selections, and a glossary of Revenue terms. By a late 
Student of Mr, Lewis. Madras, 1857. 

Peeciyal, Rev. P., — Telugu-English Dictionary. Madras, 1862. Second edition, 1867. 

[Lyall, Sie A. J.,]— Report of the Ethnological Committee on papers laid before them, and upon examin¬ 
ation of specimens of aboriginal tribes brought to the Jubbulpore Exhibition of 1866-67. Nagpore 
1868. Part 3, A table of words need (sic.) by aboriginal tribes in Upper Gadavery (sic.) 
District . . . Telugoo, by C. S. R. Glasfnrd. 

A Vocabulary in Hindustani, English and Telugu. Madras, 1873. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency. Madras, 1855-86. Telugn alphabet, Vol. ii, 
pp. 185 and ff.; Vocabulary Vol. ii, pp. 193 and f. See also the reprint of Articles on Geography, 
Ethnology and History, taken from the first volume, Telugu country, pp. 5 and 11; Telugu 
alphabet, p. 48; Telngu literature, p. 57. 

Peecival, Rev. P.,— Anglo-Telugu Dictionary. 5th edition. Madras, 1886. 

Veeraswamt Moodeliab, —The Builder’s Vocabulary in English and Telugu. 2nd edition. Madras, 1889. 

English and Telugu Vocabulary. Madras, 1889. 

Sankaeanaeatana, P.,— English-Telugu Dictionary. Madras, 1891, New editions, i5., 1894 and 1897. 

Taylor, G. W.,— An English-Telugu Vocabulary. Madras, 1893. 

Sahkaea Naeayana, P.,—A Smaller English-Telugu Dictionary. Madras, 1894, 

,, — Telugu-English Dictionary. Madras, 1900. 

Holler, P.,— Telugu Nighantuvulu, containing Telugu-English and English-Telugu Dictionary. Rajah- 
mundry, 1900. 
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Written character. The Telugu alphabet consists of the following letters:— 


Vowels. 



a 

ts d 

Si i 

i 

& u 

&>■ 

u 

•iMO 

fU 

2»r> ru 

<2 lu 

lu 

oi e 

a 

e 

S3 

ai 

0 

ii 0 

^ au 





Consonants. 



ka 


kha 

K 

ga 


gha 

* 

na 

-iS' 

cha 

■$ 

ehha 




jha 

sr 

na 

ki 

ta 

s 

tha 


da 


dha 

n 

na 


ta 


iha 


da 

¥ 

dha 


na 


pa 

¥ 

pha 


ha 


bha 

si) 

ma 

OS' 

ya 


ra 


ra 

V 

^ la 

IS 

va 


Sa 


aha 


sa 


ha 


ksha 


The letters ^x>t= ril, '2 lu, ^ lu, * na, ^ na are never used in ordinary 
Telugu. 

The harsh « fa is only used in the grammatical language. In colloquial 
Telugu it is pronounced and written ^ 

The forms of the vowels given above are only used at the beginning of a word. 
When subjoined to a consonant the vowels are marked as follows :— 

a (not expressed), d ”, * ^ u u j-o^ ru ^ , vu ^ 

0 ^ , ail ^ 

Thus, ^ Jca, kd, i ki, I kl, §0 ku, ^ kii, ^ kru, kru, ^ ke, 't ke, 
3 ^ kai, ko, kd, kau. 

W^hen d, i, t, 6, e, ai, 0 , 5, or au is added to the upper part of a consonant the 
at the top of the consonant is dropped. Thus, na, but , 3 - nd. 

In using the non-initial vowels there are a few irregularities. 

a is combined with the small curve at the bottom of the consonants ^ gha, 
jha, ma, and csS) ya ; thus, ^ (jhd, jhd, ^ 7 ^ md, yd. It is written 

aeross the upper curve in the letters pa, ¥ plia, s*. sha, and ^ sa ; thus, ■i’ pd, 
pha, is? shd, fT’ sd. Hd is 
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® is often combined with the upper part of the preceding consonant; thus, gi, 
■s chi, a di, 8 ri, etc. Irregular is om yi. 

T^'hen the consonants sSj ma and dsb ya are followed by a long I the vowel is denoted 
by adding the sign -= to the lower part of So mi and oco yi, respectively. Thus, mi, 

Oocro yi. 

0 u and « are added below the letters ss pa, ? pha, and * va, in order to avoid 
confusion with ^ gha, and ma. Thus, ^ pu, pit, phu, ^ phu, $ vu, ^ vu. 

0 and 0 after na, ^ ma, oss ya, and ^ va are denoted by combining the signs 
of e and u or u respectively. Thus, ^ no, ^ no, mo, ^oo-o mb, ^ yo, ^ 33-0 yd, 
VO, VO. In the same way we sometimes find instead of ghb, and 'Snw' 
instead of ho. When combined with s pa, ? pha, s. sha, and sa the signs 

o and ^ 0 are written across tlie upper part of the consonants; thus, so, ^ so. 

When two or more consonants come together without any intervening vowel, they 
are combined into one compound letter, the first of them being written on the line and 
the rest being subscribed under it. Thus, dappi, sgsx>j varnamu. In most cases the 
subscribed consonants are easily distinguishable. I'he exceptions areas follows :— 


Initial form. 

Subscribed form. 

Initial form. 

Subscribed form. 

r ka 

b- 

O3o 

ya 

s 

& ta 

- 


ra 


^ na 


e* 

la 

ro 

ma 

—<J 1 

55" 

va 

S 


Thus, alika, an elder sister; vj, bhakti, devotion; anna, an elder brother ; 
tammudu, a younger brother; vdkyamu, a sentence; tavidri, a 

father; bamdlu, carriages; purvamu, formerly. 

When 6 ra is the first component of a compound it is often written after the other 
components. It is then denoted by the sign e-, called valapalagilaka. Thus, 
dirghamu, long. 

The forms of the single consonants given above denote the consonant followed by a 
short a. If it is desired to denote the consonant alone the absence of the short a must be 
indicated by adding the sign e- at the top of the preceding letter. Thus, r k, but ? ka. 

The sign g, called visarga, only occurs in Sanskrit words. It denotes an aspiration 
and has been transliterated as h. 
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The sign o, called mnna, is pronounced as an n before gutturals, an ii before 
palatals, an n before dentals, and an n before cerebrals. In all other cases it has the 
sound of an m. 

The letter c or called ardhasunna, ardhdnusmramu, or ardhahinduvu, is only 
used in the grammatical dialect. Theoretically it denotes the nasal pronunciation of the 
preceding vowel, but practically it is silent. 

The characters for the numerals are as follows :— 

1 2345678 9 0 

The above alphabet expresses the various sounds of the language 

Pronunciation. with SO great preciseness that it is not necessary to say much about 
Telugu pronunciation. 

The short final vowel in words such as gui'ramu, a horse, has only about half the 
length of an ordinary short vowel, and is often dropped altogether ; thus, gurram, 
a horse. The same is the case with short unaccented vowels in other positions. Often also 
their quality is indefinite so that the same word may be written in more than one way. 
Thus, ganuka and ganika, therefore ; kdvali and custody, etc. 

All long vowels have a slightly drawling pronunciation which is not used in English. 

The palatals are pronounced as in Marathi, that is to say, they retain the pronun* 
ciation as real palatals before i, l, e, e, ai, and y. In other cases ch is pronounced 
as ts and j as dz. 

A similar interchange is often found between the dental and palatal s sounds, 
s being very commonly substituted for s in the same positions as those in which the 
palatals retain their palatal pronunciation. 

Telugu does not properly fall within the scope of the Linguistic Survey. It is not, 
therefore, possible to go further into detail with regard to pronunciation and grammar. 
It is hoped that the short grammatical sketch which follows will enable the reader to 
understand the forms occurring in the specimens. For further information the student 
is referred to the works mentioned under Authorities above. 

The version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which will be found on pp. 590 and ff. 
below as a specimen of ordinary Telugu has been taken from the Telugu version of the 
Gospel published by the Bangalore Auxiliary Bible Society, 1889. 
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I.-NOUNS. 


II.-PRONOUNS. 


Gen. Sing, —Ist decl. changes to ni, 2nd and 3rd deel. is 
same as nom. sing. See Postpositions below. 

Ace. Sing. —1st decl. same as gen. sing., 2nd and 3rd decl. 
adds nu to gen. sing., or (if precede by t, f, or ai) ni. 

Dat. Sing. —Adds leu to gen. sing., or (if preceded by i, i, 
or at) At. 


Voe. Sing. —Lengthens final vowel, but changes u to d. 

Nom. Plur. —Ist decl. changes 4^^ 1>‘' 2nd, and 3rd decl. 

adds lu. 


Gen. Plur. —Changes lu to la. 
Acc. Plur. „ „ „ la-nu. 


Pat. Plur. 


la-Icu. 


Voe. Plur. 


t. „ ,, ld*ra. 


1st Decl. Masculines in ^u. 

Samu-4u, RSma. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

rdmu-du. 

rdmu-lu. 

Gen. 

rdmu-ni. 

rdmu-la. 

Acc. 

rdmu-ni. 

rdmu-la-nu. 

Dat. 

rdmu-ni-Jei. 

rdmu-la-ku. 

Voo. 

ramu-4d. 

rdmu-ld.rd. 


Ist Person- 


Sing. Plnr. 1 Plnr. 2 

(excluding (including person 
person addressed). 


Nom. 

nenu. 

niemu. 

manamu. 

Gen, 

ni. 

mi. 

fnarux. 

Acc. 

nannu. 

mammu. 

mana-nu. 

Dat. 

na-ku. 

mi’ku. 

mana^ku. 


2 nd Person— 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

nlvue 

mlru. 

Gen. 

ni. 

ml. 

Aec. 

ninnu. 

mimmu. 

Dat. 

ni‘ku. 

mt-ku. 


Proximate Bemonstr 

. This- 



Sing. 


Plnr. 



Masc. 

Fem. and 

Masc. and 

Neut. 



Neut. 

Kem. 

Nom. 

fn-4u. 

idi. 

vi‘ru. 

ini. 

Gen. 

ei-ni. 

di-ni. 

vt-ri. 

vi-ti. 

Acc. 

vi-ni. 

dl-ni. 

vi-ri-ni. 

nx-ti-ni. 

Dat. 

vt'ni-ki. 

• dt-ni-ki. 

vi-ri-ki. 

vi-ti-ki. 


Remote Demonstr. 

Nom. vd-4u. adi. 
Gen. va-ni. dS-ni. 

and so on. 


That, He — 

vd-ru. avi. 

vd-ri, vd-ti 


2nil Decl. Polysyllabic neuters in amu, dmu, or ema. Also 
pen4lSmtt (fern.), a wife. 


Gurramu, a horse. 


Interrogative Pronoun, who ? 


Sing. 



Sing. 

Plur. 


Masc. 

Fem. and 

Nom. 





Neut. 

gurramu. 

gurramu-lu. 




Gen. 

gurramu. 

gurramu'la. 

Nom- 

yeva-4u. 

yedi. 

Acc. 

gurramu-nu. 

gurramu-la-nu. 

Gcii, 

yeva^ni. 

de-ni. 


Plur. 

.Masc. and Neut. 
Fern. 

yeva-ru- yevi, 
yeva-rt. 've-ti. 


There are often contracted forms of the cases in this decl. 
'J'hus ; nom. pi. gurrdlu. 

3id Decl. stn, a woman, nom. pi. stn-lu. Many plurals are 
irregular. Thus, chotu, a place, nom. pi. chotlu. 

Many nouns are Irregular. Thus, peradu, a yard; gen. 
sing., perati ; nom. pi. perallu. So most neuter nouns 
in du and rit. a house ; gen. sing, irtri; nom pL 

in4lu. ■ 


and 80 on. 


Adjective Pronouns 

These are not declined. 


, this ; a, that; ye, which ? 


jtroiiie lorms. 


-, ay ina^ he ; a/ne, she 

Intensive Forms chanire the 6nal 
to e. ' 


and others. 

„ . —or i of a pronoun 

ade, thit ?e’ry"tHng ! 


Postpositions are added to the genitive. Ei.ample, U 
in ; inti-lo, in the house. The word yokka is often added 
to the genitive without altering its meaning. Thus, talli 
prema or talli-yokka prema, a mother’s love. 


Gender.-MascuHue are words signifying male human 
beings (including gods). 

Pominine are words signify ing female human beings (includ¬ 
ing goddesses). 

All other nouns are neuter. 

In the sing., fem. and neut. are the snme. In the plur 

masc. and fem. Adjectives do not change for gender. ’ 


Reflexive Pronoun, tlnu ; gen. tana; acc. tana-nu 
or tannu ; self. 

PI. iamaru or tdmu : gen. tama ; acc. tammu~nu or 
tammu. 


Relative Pronouns.-There are none. Relative Parti¬ 
ciples of verbs are used instead. 


Pronominal Compounds. —Formed by adding de¬ 
mon str. pronouns to adjertives, and gen. cases ofimuns. 
Thjis, ehinna, little ; chinna-vd4u, a boy ; chinnadi, a' 
Kiri, or (neut.) a little one (e.y., a box). So vanta, 
cooking ; gen. sing, vanta ; van{a-V34u, a cook. 
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III.—VERBS.— Harmonic Sequence. Penultimate « 

of a polysyllabic root becomes t before i, e or e, and may 

become a before 

a. 




There are three Conjugations. Boots of second conj. end in j/u ; of third, in chu. 


Principal Parts— 

1st Conj 


2nd Conj. 

3rd Conj. 

Boot. 

kott-u, strike. 


eheg-u , do. 

rakshints-u, save. 

Infinitive. 

kott-a. 


chey~a. 

rakshints-a (or rakshimpa). 

1st Verb nonn. 

kott-u'{a. 


cheyu'ta. 

rakshints-u-ta. 

2nd do. 

kott-a-damu. 


cheya-damu. 

rakshintj-adamu. 

Verbal Particinles— 





Present. 

kott-u-tu. 


ches-tu. 

rakshis-tu. 

Past. 

kotf-i. 


ches-i. 

rakshihch-i. 

Relative Participles— 





Present. 

kott-u-t-unna. 


ehes-t-unna. 

rakshis-t-unna. 

Past. 

kott-i-na. 


ches-i-na. 

rakshineh“i’na. 

Indefinite. 

kott-e. 


ches-e. 

rakshihch-e. 

Conjugation, Personal terminations— 


Plnr. 1. 


Sing 1. 


nu. 

mu. 

•> 


vu. 

„ 2. 

ru. 

f 

Masc. 

du. 

f 

Masc. and Fem. ru. 

„ 3. i 

Fern, and Neut., Pos. 

di 

3. i 

Neut. Pos. I't. 

1 

•1 Neg. 

du. 

1 

. » ^eg. vu. 

Auxiliary Verb, «»nii 

i-«u, I am. This is only 

used in the Pres, and Rel. Part., in the Pres. Tense. The other parts 

are supplied by the root undu, see irregular verbs. 

Negative le-nu, I am not. 


Verb Substantive, negative, ka-nu, I am not. 




Positive Verb— 

Ist Conj. 


2nd Conj. 

3rd Conj. 

Prosressive Present, 

kottutunnd-nu^ -vu, ‘du, 

chestunnd-nu, etc. 

rakshistunnd-nu, etc. 

I am striking, etc. 

•di; •mu, •ru, 
•vi. 

» -rtt- 



Habitual Present and 

kottutd-nu, etc. 


ehestS-nu, etc. 

rakshista-nu, etc. 

Future, J strike or 




shall strike, etc. 





Past. Ist, I struck. 

kottini-nu, etc. 


chesini-nu, etc. 

rakshine ktnd-nu, etc. 

Past. 2nd, I struck- 





Sing. 1 

ko(titi-ni. 


chesti-ni. 

rakshisti-ni. 

2 

'' kottiti-vi. 


chesti-vi. 

rakshisti’vi. 

3 M., F., N. 

kotte-nu. 


ehese-nu. 

rakshihehe-nu. 

Pl.l 

kotliti-mi. 


chesti-mi. 

rakshisti-mi. 

2 

kottiti-ri. 


ckesti-ri. 

rakshisti-ri. 

M.F. 

kotti-ri. 


chesi-ri. 

rakshihehi-ri. 

H N. 

kotte-nu. 


ches€~nu. 

rakshihehe-nu. 


1st Conj. 


2nd Conj. 

3rd Conj. 

Indefinite, 1 would 




strike. Sing. 1 

kottudu-nu. 


chetu-nu. 

rakshintu-nu. 

2 

kottudu-vu. 


ehetu-vu. 

raks/iintu-vu. 

3M., F.,N. 

kottu-nu. 


cheSU’HU. 

rakshintsicnu. 

PI. 1 

kottudu-mu. 


chetu-mu 

7 akshintu^mu. 

2 

kottudu^ru. 


chetu-ru. 

rakshintu-ru. 

o f M.,F. 

kottudu-ru. 


chetu-ru. 

rakshinlu-ra. 

n 

kottu-nu. 


chesu~nu. 

rukskmtju-nu. 

Imperative, Strike thou. 

kcttu. 


chei/i. 

rakihintsu. 

JLet us strike. 

kottu-dd-mu. 


chetd-mu. 

rakshin*d‘mu. 

strike ge. 

kottandi. 


cheyandi. 

rakskintjandi. 

Irregular Verbs— 

Root. 


Infinitive. 

Past Verb Part. 


avu. 

become. 

kd. 

ayi. 


fOVU. 

go 

po. 

pngi. 


vatstsu. 

come. 

rd. 

vachchi. 


itstju. 

give. 

ivva or iyyi. 

ichchi. 


tsatstsii. 

die. 

tsdt\i. 

tsachchi. 


tsntsu. 

tiee. 

tsuda. 

t^uch i. 


tetjtju. 

bring. 

te. 

tevhehi. 


nndu. be, bas its present verbal participle until. Similarly the Pres. Rel. Part, untunna; the Prog. Pre;. untunnd-nu ; 
the Hab. Pres, unta-nu ; and the 2nd Past unti-ni. 


Passive.—Formed by conjugating the 
root gadu, fall, with the infinitive. The 
initial p of padu becomes h. Thus, 
raksih-fja-baduta, to be saved. 

Reflexive verbs formed by affixing 
the vei l) konuta, to the root. Thus, 
ehesukonuta, to do for one self. As in 
this instance, verbs of the second con¬ 
jugation change y of the root to s. 

Causal Verbs.—First and second 
Conj. change u of root to intsu. 
Thus, kottintjuta, to cause to ~be 
beaten, ihiid Conj. changes ttu to 
pintju. Thus, pilutjuta, to" call ; 
■pilipintjuta, to cause to be called. 

Negative Verb- Only one Conjugation 

1 





Keg. Verb. 

Past Verb Part. 

kotta-ka, not having struck. 

Neg. Aux. 

Hab. Pres, and 

Veil). Noun. 

kotta-ka pov-a-damu. 


Future. 

liidef. Rel. Part.. 

kotta-ni. 

Sing. 1 le-nu. 

kotta-nu. 

Progress. Prei*. 

kott-a-damu le-du, for all numbers and 

,, 2 le-vu. 

kotta-vu. 



persons. 

„< M. le-du. 

koUa'4 

u. 


or 

kottutunnd-nu kd-nu, conjugated 

•’If.N. le-du. 

kotta-du. 



throughout in both numbers. 

I’lur. 1 le-mu. 

kottamu. 

Past. 

kotta le-du, for all numbers and persons. 

,. 2 le-ru. 

kotta-ru. 

Indefinite. 

kotta-ka podu-nu. Conjugated regularly. 

ofF.M. le-ru. 

kotta-ru. 

1 Imperative. 2 Sing. . kotta^ku. 

"*1 N. le-vu. 

kotta-vu. 

1 1 PI. 

. kotta-ka poda-mu. 

So also kd-nu. 



' 2 PI. 

. kotta-kandi. 
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sr^ ooogCo §S:ir-e 36 oo ^o&d -^ 8 er« ■si 6 ^ar>(&, L 

OOO^^iD e5o|S5^ S3CX6^ ay°Q§ «S(6 63 ^jP oSO-u) o 3”^RS).——&(6aSlo]^ (& 

«5e!bo3-°55 a -©(6^ §6:5j^e30(& 'fS^Sb^SSbaSii^ Sj’-ESse-S"?) 25r>>8 LSjOi3&-°£9^ "SO esJjS) 

Sbar=^e—j5^J5oSbo;So -aZSceT" (^ciQb55bD'^^;6 tSabor»eS a‘^i'sSboSSb log S'Cb?^ 

g'®/^;6o2Sb;6 aJJaSb ooos^ofii sssSitr’i^sSb.-—asSjS^ asSiSb "30 a"^5'^aer^ S^S'sS er-saDS 

dSoo’Sl*.-s5o2SbosS> «^(6 ir*oabooer^l aSS) S30~33i).—-aiSifo Sooisbexa S"^ 

*5^6 §’5^0^ 8o^§^?S>4jSo a?'o3'S?5b 7r°iD Si3<&?2b^ ae5f:l c3ooS£‘^2Sb- 

acoo"^ ?oo^ sSx^ tSs^dib ?r> «Jo|SSoDg ^oS^s&>o& §Sro0sr°o^& (S^“^e» aSffl^^^ocfioj^S) 
trcxw"^ "SsSo as'SsSo ^So-a —“^ssb 'Ss) sn» e5oi5s3oai ”^3b a's^S'- 


^(6§o S)5^^Scx)7ros5a3b^ ^ ^2Sb4o3b?3b^ '^SSSSbo ^?ocS3coKr°^KS>.-coog'&oJSfeo ?) 5c)3o^d362«(6S> 

W(OSio-tSo§^3btoSo 'So-oXi^a^sSj ■F®si) ^ SSr»l)sr°c^er^ S^§'iD;J'3 "^cSSEo^bD acJSb^S^ "^S^- 

db^6iD afboi^D "^-a iS;6 ^oiSoBoagS ^ _«coo~^ Wa^aib Good'S^ 250-0 2555037^^ 5g)76^So^e^b a&JiC) 

iSo[& §'?)§'Qo-a sj^Jo'XJ^ a«5§) 'SoS.&iJ sjS «i 5© 5Sbo&'a|^§^'?sSb.—a^aSb a&;Sr>- 

isbasb, L «5oi^ aT'^^aSbo^So ffl6^2^53bo7V«SS)?5j^|) cSoESbfcOoSboSb^ -^SoSSbo ■^?ocSSbasp>^KSa q3o§'- 

hjSSi^ S) §S;5ir>dSb25(6£) aiOJboxSaS^f^feoSo ■Sar«76^2*ivS) T®t5o> acJ^ijSsS^ S®"??Sb.-Wooo"^ C5o|S, 

lj3i?-«26 aS,^^iSbc?5b "3-^ oooSJsi oooSSS) !g)oX65Soo -^SSSbooSb ^s^SO ^S- 

Xo-CSoS_sSbSSO^ 5 Sb( 655 bo SS '^oo^^s 5 bs 2 fc'j 3 ^ 3 bD-^o 2 Sb§'o"to axr» 73-^ & 3 cr' 8 b& xS’S)ir*a» 

©sA iSSo^s^ox) 5^81 ^S) «^(6 -as:^(35b 'SJ-oCb “c^oejJ'^sSbsoiB^XS 11 


escoo”^ acX ^76 log iP>eo53boer^ ;g)o"S55b XsSo§' al5d5b sS^t' oxodSi ‘^StoJboa- 

76;5^i5b ?3-"4og55bo3b^ SS) 3^§'8boer^ S^^S) !b0a, cooD ag) a&'KisSb_ 

a ^§"80 3^^550 X^bbS" ai555b Too^i^JSSboTT’ ■^9;6C(2Sb76 ^ c5o[S £o2Sb^coooa- 

ci3oo7CP’^25£i ^^^?5b.- i£>oxi~S i^sSAoa er^oS^I Sb-JS^to^ 'fo^Soa'^dSb X?5b§‘ t5eSS) 

tJoiS 'SeoSdSi sS-5^ alS© ffiS^j-osoS^^ibo.-Wax'S WeSa5o, c»o25b/r® cxwS)^ 'c^cSSef^SsSboej^boa 

■^55o S)5 jo^ ^S^73-°^55b fc 55b "^560 ^SS^ifo^o^ &o6'^2Sb. WQx76s:^(J3iiO^ ^ 

3ceo5^ 'fbci^r^sSba'^fc)^ icn>^ ^ 76 ^a 5 b? 5 o^ S^S' "SogSb^^Tcro oooS^'Sab._Wax'S ^ a ? 3 S) 

■^irge;5^SjT'-i5T> Ss>"^|o^ axj-o & ^Sj-o^iSo tt'tto'^ ^ffi§^25§b SciSb ‘^oxoaSsEa iSo^^ 

_355SbD -Wc2Sb§o acSS)76. &;5 j-o&-cj' oi',e a^dibiSb^ Tcr^^S-o'c-o 73-“SS- 

^^ct63f5^ob.-sS)(5aS» ”cSc^^55oo5S '^o^Ixo-Soto ^oc2Sb5ro"to e5»boj'5;6 

ax3ifo «iCiir*cuj ©SA ijo©'^s5b. 35^i)^ax (5^8'?;6S) w3iC«'i^ 'S!'1.^(68 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Voka manushyu-ni-ki yiddaru kumaru-lu vundiri. Vari-16 cliinriavadu, ‘6 
A man-to two sons were. Them-among tlie-yoimger, ‘O 

tandri asti-l6 na-ku vachche palu yimm’-ani tandri-to clieppin-appudu 

father property-in nie-to coming share gioe’-so the-father-to said-when 

ayana vari-ki tana asti-ni panclii pettenu. Konni dinamul-aina 

he them-to his-own property having-divided put- A-feio days-having-become 

taravata a cliinna kumamdu samastamu-nnu kurfcsukoni dura desamu-na-ku 

after that younger son nll-together having-gathered far country-to 

prayanam-ai velli taua asti-ni durvyaparamu-valla padu-cliesenu. Ad-anta 

having-journeyed having-gone hi* property bad-behaviour-by loasle-made. That-all 

yrayamu-chesina taravata a desam-andu pedda karuvu kaligiu-anduna 
exp ending-having-made after that country-in mighty famine having-arisen-because 

atadu yibbandi pada-sagenu. Appudu atadu vclli a desa-stbu-la-lo 

he strait to-sujfer-began. Then he having-gone that country-dioellers-among 

voka-ni-ki lobadi-y-undenu. Atadu pandula-nu meputa-ku tana polamu-la-lo-ki 

one-to having-submitt ed-w as. ILe pig^ tending-for his jields-in-to 

atani pampenu. Atadu pandulu tine pottu-to tana kadupu nimpu-konuta-ku asa- 
him sent. He swine eating husk-ioith his belly fiUing-to wish- 

padenu, gani yevadu-nuu atani-ki yenai-nui yivva-ledu. Ayite buddhi vaclichi atadu, 
felt, but any-one him-to anything gave-not. But sense having-come he, 

‘ na tandri-y-odda yento-mandi kuli-vanclla-ku rofcte-lu ati-vistaram-aiy- 

‘ my father-near how-many-persons servants-to breads very-plentiful-having-become- 

uunavi, ayite nenu akali-valla uasinchi pot-uunauu. Nenu lecbi na 

are, but I hunger-with being-ruined going-am. I having-arisen my 

tandri-y-oddi-ki velli, “ 6 tandri, nenu akasamu-na-ku virodhamuganu -nnu ni 
father-near-to having-gone, “ 0 father, I heaven-to against-and thy 

yedutanu-nnu papamu cbesi-y-unnanu. Yika-midata ni kumarud-an-ani anipintsu- 
before-and sin having-done-am. Henceforth thy son-Tso to-be- 

konuta-ku yogyudanu kanu; nanuu ni kulivandla-lo vokani-vale, cbeyu'n”-ani 
called worthy-man am-not; me thy servants-among one-of-like, make ”-so 
ayana-to cheppudun’-ani anu-koni lecbi tana tandri-y-oddi-ki vebenu. 

him-to 1-shall-say'-so having-considered having-arisen his father-near-to went. 

4 .vite atadu yinka duramuga vunn-appudu atani tandri atani tsucbi kanikarincbi 
But he yet far being-at-time his father him having-seen having-pitied 
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parugetti atani meda-mida padi atani muddu bettu-konenu. Appudu a 

having-run his neck-on having-fallen him kiss gave. Then that 

kumarudu, ‘ 6 tandri, nenu aka^amu-na-ku virodhamuganu-nnu ni yedutanu-unu 

son, ‘0 father, 1 heaven-to eontrory-and thee before-and 

papamu cbesi-y-unnanu, yika-midata ni kumarud-an-aBi anipintsukonuta-ku 

sin having-done-am, henceforth thy son-I-so tu-he-called 

yogyudanu kan’-ani ayana-to palikenu, Ayite tandri, ‘pradhana vastramunu 

fit-man I-am-not'-so him-to said. But the-father, ‘ best cloth 

tecbcbi yita-ni-ki todigincbi yita-ni cheti-ki vungaramu petti 

having-brought tlm-man-to having-put-on this-nian's hand-to a-ring having-put 

padamu-la-ku cheppu-lu todigintsandi. Marinni manamu tini sambhrama-pa- 
feet-to shoes piit-ye. Moreover we having-eaten shall become- 

dudamu. Tenduk-ante, yi na kumarudu tsani-p6yi tirigi bratikenu; tappi- 

merry. fVhy-on-saying, this my son having-died again lived; having- 

poyi doriken’-ani tana naiikaru-la-tu cbeppenu. Appudu varu sambhrama-pada- 

been-lost was-found'-so his servants-to said. Then they merry-to-become- 

sagiri. 
began. 


Ganuka atadu vastii 
Therefore he coming 

vini naukaru' 
having-heard servants- 

ani a digenu. A 


Ayite ayana pedda kumarudu polamu-lO vundenu. 

£ut his elder son field-in was. 

yinti-ki samipincbin-appudu vadyamu-nnu natyamu-nnu 

house-to approaching-Hme-at tnusic-and dancing-and 

la-lo Toka-ni pilichi, ‘ yivi yemiti?’ 

among one having-called, ‘ these-things of-what-kind ?' so asked. That 

naukaru atani-to, ‘ ni tamnaudu vachchenu ganuka atadu surakshitamu^a 

servant him-to, ‘ thy younger-brother came therefore he safely 

cherin-anduna ni tandri vindu cbeyincbi-y-unnad’*ani cbeppenu. 

having-returned-on-account-of thy father feast having-made-is'-so said. 

Ayite atadu kopaginchi l6pa-ti-ki vatstsuta-ku sanimatintsa-ledu, c-anuka 

But he having-become-angry inside to-come did-not-agree, therefore 

atani tandri velapatiki vachcbi atani batimalu-kouenu. Ayite atadu, ‘ yidugo, yinni 
his father outside-to having-come him entreated. But he, ‘ lo, so-many 

samvatsaramu-la-uunchi nenu ninnu sevistunnanu; ni ajna-nu nenu ye[)pudu-nnu 
years-from I thee serving-am; thy command I 

miradedu. Ayinappatikinni nenu na sneliitu-la-to sambhrama-padet-attu 
did-not-transgress. Thus-being-though I my friends-wdh merry to-become-in -order 
na-ku yennadu-nnu voka meka-piilan-aina yivva-ledu. Ayite ni asti-ni ve^ya- 
me-to ever one goat-younyeven didsi-not-give. But thy property harlots- 

la-to-kuda tini-vesi-na yi ni kumarudu ra-gane vini- 

with-together havmg-eaten-having-throvm this thy son ' coming-as-soon-as this-matfs- 
koraku vindu oheyinchitiv’-ani tandri-to pratyuttaramu cbeppenu. Andu-ku ayana 
sake-for feast thou-madesV-so father-to answer he-made. There-to he, ’ 
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* kumaruda, nlvu yell-appudu-nnu na-to-kuda vunnavu; na-v-anni-mii 
‘^ow, thou always togsther ctTt; my-all-things-eveu 

ni-v-aiy-unnavi. Manamu sambhrama-padi santoshinj^u-ta yuktame; 

thine-having-hecome-are. Tf^e merry-hiving become to-be-joy fid is-jyroper ; 

yenduk-ante, ni tatamu-d-aina yitadu tsani-poyi tirigi bratikenu; 

why-if-you-say, ihy younger-brother-being this-man having-died again lived; 

tappi-poyi doriken’-ani atani-to cheppen-anenu. 
having-been-lost wJS-found’-so him-to he-said,-spo1ce. 
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KOMTAU dialect. 

The bulk of the Telugu-speaking population of Chanda is reported to use the stand¬ 
ard form of the language. It has already been mentioned that several minor dialects have 
been reported to exist, such as Salewari, the dialect of the weavers, Komtau, the language 
of the Komtis or shopkeepers, Kapewari, ascribed to a certain class of agriculturists, 
Golari spoken by the nomadic Golars or Gulkars, a dialect called Manthani, and so forth. 

Of these only Salewari, Komtau, and Golari have been returned for the purposes of 


the Linguistic Survey. The revised figures are as follows :— 

Komtan.. .......... 3,827 

Salew^ . ........... 3,660 

Golari .............. 25 


Total . 7,512 


At the last Census of 1901, 22 speakers of Golari were returned from Chanda, and 
it is stated that the dialect spoken by other castes such as Komtis, Salewars, etc., is 
identical. Komtau was returned as a Telugu dialect from Assam. The number of 
speakers was 11. If we add 56 speakers of Komti returued from the Bombay Presidency 
we arrive at a total of 67. It is, however, not certain that these individuals speak a 
form of Telugu. The so-called Golari, Komtau, etc., of other districts is apparently a 
Kanarese dialect. Compare pp. 386 and ff. above. 

No specimens have been received in the so-called Salewari, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the Salewars of Chanda speak a Telugu dialect different from that current 
among their neighbours. 

The so-called Komtau and Golari of Chanda are, according to specimens forwarded 
from the district, identical and do not differ from the ordinary Standard Telugu. 

Forms such as armadu instead of annddu, he said ; fsastd instead of taasldnu, I die; 
hadadi instead of padin'idi, it fell; are probably used everywhere in the Telugu territory, 
and they cannot be urged as reasons for separating those forms of speech as real dialects 
of Telugu. 

The numbers of speakers of all these sd-called dialects can therefore safely be 
included in the total given for Standard Telugu above. 

It is, accordingly, of no interest to give particulars about the Telugu spoken by the 
various classes mentioned above. It will be quite sufficient to print the beginning of a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son professing to be written in Komtau, in order to 
show that we have here simply to do with ordinary Telugu. 
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TELFGU. 


So-called 

Komtau 

Dialect. 


(Distkict Chanda.) 

Oka 

manishi-ki 

yiddaru 

pillagandlu 

vundiri. Vandlo cliinnavadu 

One 

man-to 

two 

sons 

were. Them-among the-younger 


tandri-to antadu, ‘tandri, yedo malamata-di na-ku vatstsa-valadi adi yivru.’ 
the-father-to says, ‘father, what property-of me~to to’Come-ouyht that give.' 

Venaka vadu pillani-ki dhanamu paiichi ichindu. Venaka konni devasa-la-ku 
Then he the-hoy-to property dividing gave. Then some days'in 

chinna-pilladu anta sommu d^ama-jeshi dura de^a-na-ku poyinadu, yinka 
the-younger^son all property having-collected far country-to went, and 
akkada avitsaramu-to riadclii tana sampattu padu-gottinadu. Tarvata vadu 

there inconsiderately behaving his property wasted. Aftencards he 

anta vod^inanka a de^amu-lo lavu karuvu badadi anduku, vani-ki kathinamu 
all spent'ofter that cotmtry-in heavy famine arose because, himAo distress 

badadi; appudu vadu desamu-lo okka manishi daggira poyi vunnadu. 
fell ; then he the-eountry-in one man near having-gone stayed. 

Vade tenu vani pandu-lu kaslie-koraku tana chendlo-ki tolladu. Appudu pandu-lu 
He-also then him pigs tending-for his fields-in-to sent. Then pigs 

tine-di pottu-to vadu tana potta nimpu-ko-vale ani vani*ki ani-pinchindi, yinka 
eaten hnsk-with he his belly to-fill-ought so him-to it-appeared, and 
yewaru vani-ki yiwa-ledu. Tarvata vadu telvi-midi-ki vachcbi annadu, ‘ma 

anybody him-to gave-mt. Afterwards he senses-on-to having-come said, ‘my 

tandri yint-lo yendaru naukara-la-ku pushkalanga annam vunnadi, yinka nenu 

father's house-in how-many servants-to richly food is, and I 

akali-to tsasta. Kenu le^i na tandri-dikku-ku poyyenu vani-to anenu, 

hunger-with die. I having-arisen my father's-side-to will-go him-to will-say, 

“ 6 tandri, nenu yi^varu-ni viruddbam ni-mundara paparh jesinanu; yikkadi-nuficM 
“ O father, I God against thee-before sin did; now-from 

ni kodaku-nu anetanduku nenu yogyani kanu. Ni okka naukari-vani-vale 

thy son to-say I worthy am-not. Thy one servant-like 

nannu vuntsu.”* 
me let-bed' ’ 


4 
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kamajhT dialect. 

Telugu is spokeu by the Kamathis or bricklayers of Bombay and neighbourhood. 


The figures returned for the use of the Linguistic Survey are as follows; 

Bombay Town, and Island ..•.••• 12,000 
Poona 

Total . 12,200 


This figure is probably considerably above the mark, for at the last Census of 1901 
only 755 speakers were returned from the Bombay Presidency, 494- of whom were 
enumerated in Poona. 

The dialect of the Kamathis of Bombay has been much influenced by the 
neighbouring Aryan forms of speech, but is stiU a pure Dravidian dialect. 

FroUTinciatiou. —The vowels are mainly the same as in ordinary Telugu. Some¬ 
times, however, certain changes take place. Thus we find o for e, e.g. ronclu, two; 
d or yd for 6, e.g. Id or Zy«, in; 6 for am, e.g. chinnbdu, a boy; shortening of long 
vowels, e.g. iinnamu iox unndmu, we are; dropping of short vowels, e.g. undri for 
vndirl, they were, and so forth. 

The palatals are pronounced as in ordinary Telugu. Ch, however, often becomes 8 ; 
thus, sastd, Standard Telugu, tsastdnu, I die. 

The cerebral d is interchangeable with r; thus, iddaru, two, iddad-ki, to both; mudu 
and muru, three, etc. After a nasal, dr often takes the place of d; thus, tei}dri. Standard 
tendi, bring. 

N and I are sometimes interchanged; thus, kottdld, you should strike; iydnd, you 
should give; lillu Standard nlllu, water. 

Initial v is usually dropped; thus, ddu, he; astadi, it comes; yelli, having gone. 
Note ncmkar-gdlltt, Standard mtthara-vdndltt, servants; unda-galld, Standard unda- 
valenu, I should be ; kottdld, Standard koUa-valenu, I should strike. 

Y is often inserted before d and a ; thus, wndyd. Standard iindddu, i.e. undinddu, 
he was; Id and lyd, in, etc. 

Inflexion. —The inflexion of nouns is mainly regular. 

The pronominal suffix di has a tendency to become the usual suffix of the genitive. 
Compare devarii-di aparddhl, a sinner against'God ; sdmi-di pdpani, sin against the Lord. 

It should be noted that the Telugu accusative case has been replaced by the dative 
obviously under the influence of the Aryan idiom. Thus, nd-ku untsu, let me be; dd-ki 
taiidri snsd, the father saw him. 

“With regard to the conjugation of verbs we may note that the personal terminations 
of the first and third persons singular are often dropped, as is also the case in most other 
forms of vulgar Telugu. Thus, nenupbid, I go; dyd, he became; achchd, he came; 
undyd, he was. 

It is of interest to note that this dialect has adopted the relative construction of the 
neighbouring Aryan tongues, the interrogative pronouns being used as relatives. Thus, 
yemi jindagi astadi adi iydnd, what property will-come, that you-should-give ; yappudu 
ddu suddi mida achchd appudu manasuld anakundyd, when he came to senses, then he 
thought in his mind, etc. 

On the whole, however, the dialect of the Kamathis is the ordinary form of Telugu, 
as will be seen from the perusal of the beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
which follows. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

TELUGU. 


KamathI Dialect. 


(Bombay.) 


VaTika manasi-ki iddaru kodaku-lu und-undri. Chinnodu tandri-ki antadu, 
One man-to two sons were. The-younger the-father-to says, 


‘ayya, na antu-ku yemi jindagi astadi adi na-ku iyyana.’ Mari tanu adi 

* father, my share-to what property icill-come that me-to give' Then he that 

iddad-ki pancM iclicliindu. Todyam dinallu ka-le intat-la chinna 

both-to having-divided gave. Feio days went-not that-in the-yonnger 

kodaku tana-di anta hissa dzama chesi duram de^am-ku yelli poindu. 

son his all share together having-made far country-to having-gone went. 

Ada anta mulya madza-la yagara-kottindu. Yappudu anta mulya yagara- 

There all property riotousness-in he-wasted. When all property he-had^ 

kottindu appudu a tira-lya lau pedda kalam padindya. Appudu tana-ku tindi-ki 

wasted then that village-in very great famine arose. Then him-to food-for 

niOtadu aya. Marala ada a ura-lya dandy64u dagyara poi undya, 
difficulty came. Then he (hat village-in a-mighty-man near having-gone stayed. 

Mari adu ad-ki tana senu-la pandu-lu mepa-t-anaku tolindu, Pandu-lu tine-ti pottu 
Then he him his field-in swine to-feed sent. Swine eaten husTcs 

tini potta nimpa-t-anaku tanu kabul aya gam adi bi yavvaru iyyaru. 

having-eaten belly to-fill he ready became but that even any-one gave-not. 

Yappudu adu suddi mida achcha appudu manasula ana-kundya, ‘ na ayya 

When he senses on came then mind-in he-said-to-himself, 'rny father's 


int-la yanta mandi nauklr chesi sukanga potta nimpu-kuntaru, 
house-in how-many persons service having-done easily belly filling-for-themselves-are, 

inka nenu ida upasam sasta. Nenu ippudu lesi na tandri dagyara pota 

and I here from-hunger die. I now having-arisen my father near go 


inka nenu ad-ki anenu, “ ayya, ml-di va devaru-di aparadM unnanu. 
and I him-to shall-say, “father, thee-of and God-of sinner 1-am. 

kOsan-ki mi kodaku anapintsu-kuna-t-anduku layak kanu. 
fore your son to-call-myself worthy I-am-not. 

naukar64u mera-ga untsu.” ’ Appudu lesi tandri dagyar-ki 

servant 
duran-kelli 
far-from 
urki 

having-run 


like let-be." ’ 
kodaku ranga tandri 
son coming the-father 

almu-kunya inka adi*ki 
embraced and him 


Nivu 
Thou 
poya. 

Then having-arisen the-father near-to he-went. 


Dani« 

There- 

na-ku 

me 

Ad-ki 

Him 


su^a 


inka go^a-vacbchi tandri 


saw end having-pitied the-father 

mudditsu-kunya. Marala kodaku 

kissed Then the-son 
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tandri-ki ckapya, * ayya, ni mungata nenu sami-di papain 
the-father-to said, * father, thee before I the-Lord-of sin 
che^ina. Gandnkosan-ki ippudu mi kodaku anapintsu-kun-t-anaku naku 
did. Therefore now your son to-call-myself me-to 

4iggu astadi. Marala tandri naukar-galla-ku chapya ki, * manobi 
shame comes. Then the-fother the-servants-fo said that, *good 

battalu tendri inka ida-ki todagi-piyundri. Idi cheti«ki ungram pettundri, 

clothes bring and him-to puUon» His hand^to a-ring put, 

inka kalla-ku pavasalu toda-kun-t-anaku iyundri, inka manamu tini 
and feet-to shoes to-put-on give, and we having-eaten 

cheSi anandamu chestamu, karanamu 5 na kodaku sachchi 

having-dnmk joy will-maTce, because this my son having-died 

poindya, adu ipoddu le4i achcbindu; adu kari-poindya, gaui ipoddu 

went, he to-day alive came; he lost-went, but to-day 

na-ku dorkindu.’ Marala allu lau anandamu cbeyya-talagiri. 

me-to toas-fotind.' Then they much joy tcmnaJce-began, 
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dasarT dialect. 

The Dasarua are wandering beggars in Belgaum. Some of them speak Kanarese and 
others Telugu. No separate estimates of the number of speakers are available. 
Specimens have only bean forwarded of the speech of the Telugu Dasarus, and a version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will be found printed below. 

It will be seen that the dialect of the Telugu Dasarus has very few peculiarities of its 
own. The pronunciation is sometimes different. Thus, the plural suffix rv, becomes lu 
or lu. Compare mllu unidalu, you are; evalu, who ? etc. 

The palatal ch is represented by ts, ch, s, and t ; thus, tsdkri, service ; vachchi, having 
come ; seH, having done; iastd, I die. 

Other phonetical changes are identical with those occurring in other dialects. Thus 
we find 0 instead of e; a instead of o, as in the Kamathi dialect of Bombay; compare 
r 07 ),du, two; Id, in; I go. L and n are interchanged in Idna, Standard nom,among, 
etc. 

The inflexion of nouns and verbs is mainly regular. Note, however, causatives such 
as tinipicAchi, having caused to eat, having feasted, etc. 

It is not necessary to go further into detail. The close agreement of the dialect with 
ordinary Telugu will appear from the specimen which follows. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

TELUGU. 


DasabI Dialect. 


(District Belgaum.) 


Okkodokkod manisike iddar maga-pilagalu undli. Val-nona chinna pilagadu 
Ascertain man~to two sons were. The7n-among youngest son 

tana tandrike ane, ‘ tandri, ni badakal-ndna nake vachcliyatti pala nake 1.’ 

1m father-to said, ' father, your property-in me-to that-may-come share me-to give.’ 
Tandri val-nSna tana badaka panchi-icbcbe. Cbinna pilagadu tana pala tiskoni 
Father them-among his propei'ly divided. Youngest son his share taking 

duramu natka poyjb sina-raddal ava-ledu, antatl-n5na vadu sana 

far country-to having-go7ie, many-days hecame-not, meantime he vast 

kbarts ^e4i tana badak-anta pada-sese. Vadu itla sesina mantke 

expenditure having-made his property-all wasted. Se so having-done after 

a desam-lBna pedd karara padi ranki pyadarkem vacbche. Vadu a 

that country-in mighty famine falling him-to poverty ca^ne. lie that 

desam-lona oga manisi pakka tsakri jere. 1 manisi rani pandili mepadadanki tana 

country-in one man near service stood. This man him swine to-feed his 

cbenaka tole. Ada akal-goni kalavalikanti pandi tineta pottu suda 

field-to sent. There being-hungry pangs-becoming swine eaten husk also 

tine kadapu nimpakutunde. Ate vanki yaval-ninchi emi clukak-untje. 
having-eaten stomach was-filling. But him-to anybody-from ajiything was-not-found. 

Itla todem Taddal paye; tana enakati jyalamam neppayyi v§du tana 

So a-few days passed; his former condition memory-becoming he his 

mansal-ngna ane, ‘na tandri pakka undefa tsakri-mandki kadapu nindi 

mind-in said, ‘ my father near remaining servants-to stomach filVuig 

ekkoyitanta iripemu cbikatadi. Ate ida na-matranki akal-goni tasta. 

so-as-to-exceed-sQ-much food is-found. here as-Jor-myself being-hungry {I)die. 
Xa lesi na tandri-takki poyyi ane, “tandri, na dyarardi karmam tandri 

I rising my father-near going may-say, father, I God-of sin father-of 

karmam kat-konn. Aanu ni pilgad-antani anipichakonadadanki baga-ledu. 
sin have-got-tied-to-myself 1 your son-as to-be-called am-not-fit. 

Nana oga cbyakri-maniSi tirani ni pakk pettakO.” ’ Vadu a-niScbi lesi tana 

Me one servant like your near keepF’ Re thence rising his 

tandri-kadiki yashtepadu tandri duram-nincbi vani tCisi antakaranam putti 

father-near^ while-coming father distance-from him seeing sympathy producing 

urta-poyyi patakoni muddade. Appada pilagadu tandrike ane, ‘tandri na 

rmning-goiug embracing kissed. Then son father-to said, ‘ father, I 
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dyarara mtuidala ni mundala tappa-^esna. Nana ni pilagan-ant pilavaku.’ 

God-of before your before sin-did. Me your son-as do-not-calV 

Dinki tandri tana tsakri-mandki ane, ‘mafichidi eiam techchi na pilaganki 

This-to father Ms sermnts-to said, ^best dress having-brought my son-to 

todagundi, elu-n6na nngaram eyindi, kal-n8na chyappulu eyindi, tinipichidanki 

put-on, finger-in ring put^ feet-in shoes put, to-feast 

tayara ^epichchtindi, mamii tini santosam atam. Em-ante, 

preparation cause-to-make, tee having-eaten merry let-us-become. What-if-you-say 
i na pilagadu tachchinde, tiraga jira Tachche; tappichakonande, chikkinadu.’ 

this my son was-dead, again life came; he-was-lost, is-found* 

Dini ini andar-ki baga aye. 

This hearing all-to merriment became. 

1 yalaku vani pedd pilagadu chyanla unde. Vadu intli-pakka 

This time-io his eldest son field-in was. Me house-near 

vaebin-epdu vanki pada-eddi chali-batteddi ina-vacbebe. Vadu tsakryol-nSna 

come-when him-to singing dancing was-heard. Me servanls-among 

ogani pilebi, ‘em nadaebindi?’ anta adige. Danki vadu, ‘ni 

one calling, 'what has-happened?' saying asked. That-to he, ‘your 

tanomadu vachinadu; vadu baga vacbebi patt§ karanam ni tandri 

brother is-come; he safely coming having-reached on-account-of your father 

tinipiebinadu,’ anta cbeppe. Dini ini vani pedd pilagadu kopam-eyyi 

feast-has-made,' saying told. This hearing his eldest son being-angry 

nonki paka-paye. Da-nincbi lana tandri belk vacbebi nSnki da-antani vank 

in did-not-go. Therefore his father out coming in in-order-to-come him-to 

^ana cbepakoni. Danki vadu tana tandrike ane, ‘ na inn-oddal-daka ni 

much entreated. That-to he his father-to said, ‘I so-many-years-till your 

tsakri lesi eppadu ni mata mira-ledu. Eyinagani na 

service having-done ever your word have-not-transgressed, Mowever I 

genekaln kudapakoni tinipichidadanki nivvu naku eppadu oga myaku suda 

friends together-icith feast-in-order-to-make you me-to ever one goat even 

iyak-potivi. Ate lanjelkal sobati kudi ni jinjig-enta mingen-ant 

did-not-give. But harlots company joining your property-all having-devoured-such 
i ni pilagadu intaku vaebina mantke nivvu vaninebi tinipiebinavu.’ 
this your son house-to having-come as-soon-os you him-for feast-have-made.* 

Tandri pilaganki ane, ‘nivvu pagal-ella na pakk untavu. Nata undad-anta 

Bather son-to said, ‘you always my near are. My-near what-is-all 

nide. Taebobini ni tammadu, malla jivantadaye; tappiobk-poyinodu, 

yours-only. Dead your brother, again became-alive; that-was-lost, 

cbikinadu, antani mamu santosam eyaddi naanebidi undadi.’ 
is-found, regarding we merry to-become proper w. ’ 
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BERADT dialect. 


The Berads axe an aboriginal tribe in Belganm. They are found scattered all over 
the district. Pacbhapur, about twenty miles north of Belgaum, is said to have been a 
capital of the Berads, and they are the principal inhabitants of several villages in the 
neighbourhood. They are notorious thieves, but nevertheless honest guardians of public 
property, and are employed as village watchmen, husbandmen and labourers. Compare 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. xxi, Bombay, 1884, pp, 163 and If. 

Local estimates give 1,250 as the number of Bera4s speaking a separate dialect. 
At the Census of 1891, Beradi was classed as a dialect of Kanarese. A glance at the 
specimens shows, however, that it is in reality a form of Telugu. Kanarese forms are 
occasionally used. Thus we find panchi-ude, he having divided gave; sihkag-alyd, he 
was not found, etc., in the first specimen. In most details, however, and in its general 
character the dialect is ordinary Telugu. 

Short final vowels are commonly dropped; thus, ostan, Standard mstdnu, I sha ll 
come; ottu. Standard vattunu, I may come; vamn, Standard vatstsunu, it may come. 

The last mentioned form shows that an s sometimes corresponds to Standard oh. In 
Jcesi, having done. Standard chesi, ch is replaced by k. 

With regard to the inflexion of nouns and pronouns we may note the accusative 
ending in t; thus, natt, me; nitt, thee; vdnt, him ; ddt, it. ‘ I ’ is ndnu and ' we ’ ndmu. 
Compare Kanarese ndnu, Tamil nan, I; Kanarese ndvu, Tamil ndm, we. 

Udaga, to be, corresponds to Standard unda. Its present tense is formed as 
follows:— 


1. uddnu. 

2. uddvu. 

3. m. udd{du). 

3. f. and n. uddyi. 


Pkr. 

1. uddmu. 

2. uddru. 

3. luldru. 


Other verbal forms will be easily recognized. Note the subjunctive ending in ten 
thus, pbten, if we go, etc. Compare the Gondi of Seoni. 


Two specimens have been received from Belgaum. The first is a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, the second a conversation between two boys. Both are 
printed in Koman characters. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

TELUGU. 

Specimen I. 


BEradi Dialect. 


(District Bel&attm.) 


Okanikokaniki girestanak udru pati bidl udri. Vard;l-nan. 

A-certain gentlemcin-to two male children were, Of-them 


tan aike ande, ‘ ayya, ni jindigi-nan uaki vasan 

his father-to said, ^father, your property-in me-to foiling 


sann kodak 
small son 
pal iyi,’ 
share give,' 


ant-ande. Ayyi varda-nan tan badak pancbi-side. Sann kodak 

so-said. Father them-among his property divided. Youngest son 


tan pal chikoni dtii- rajanak poyi bal nadl aggalya. 

his share taking far country-to going many days was-not. 


Haut-nan Tadu dundukesi tan baduk-tel bal-kesadi, Vadu hill keladi 
Meanwhile he with-luxiiry his property-all waste-made. Me so did 

paini a desa-nan pedd bara padi vanike baclatan vasa. Vadu 

after that country-in hig famine falling him-to yyoverty came. Me 

a desa-nan okan balli cbakri niehhdi. I eirest vant 

that country-of one-of near service stood. This gentleman him 
pandal mebasag tan senak ampiside. And saraganuti kalavalasti 
sivine to-feed his field-to sent. There icilh-hunger being-oppressed 


pandi tag-hantadi pott sudde tini oil nippikotudate. Agiten vanike 

swine that-could-eat husk even eating belly toas-flllng. But him-to 

yar-nuti emi sikkagalya. Hill kont yalema pdyi tan euak agindi 
anybody-from anything was-not found. So some time going his behind what-happened 
nenapagi yadu tan manasa-nan ande, ‘may-ayyi balli bento chakaravarke 


remembering 

he his mind-in said. 

‘ m y-fa ther nea r 

many 

servants-to 

oil nippi 

salaganant 

annam 

sikkdayi. ^^iten 

ind 

nanatu 

belly filling 

so-as-to-exceed 

food 

is-found. But 

here 

as-for-myself 

saragi 

sastan. !Nann 

lesi 

ma ayya balli 

poyi, 

“ ayya, na 

being-hungry 

1-die. 1 getting-up 

my of-father near 

going. 

"'father, I 

devaradu papam ayyan 

papam 

kattikOdan. 

Nanu 

ni kodak 

God-of 

sin father-of 

sin 

have-tied • to-myself. 

1 

your son 


anibisikoga chain ledu. 

to-be-called worthy is-not. 

An^ anduti lesi 

Saying thence getting-up 


Natt ok al-kodak 
Me one servant 

tan ayya balli 
his father near 


diir-nuti sudi 

distance-from seeing 


piriti-yasi 

love-coming 


pari-poyi 

running-going 


tale ni balli pettiko.” ’ 
as of-yoti near keep.” ’ 

yasinayad, ayya yant 
ichen-coming, father him 

patikoni muddi-sidi. Avad 
embracing kiss-gave. Then 

4 a 2 
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kodak ayyak ande, ‘ ayya, nanu devaF balli ni balli tapp-ke^udate. 

son father-to said, ^father, I God-of near of-you near fauU-have-made, 

Natt ni kodak anta odar-odd.’ Dinike ayyi tan cbakarike ande, 

Me your son saying do-not-calV To-this father his servant-to said, 

'* chain po^ak tesi na kodakk pedas, botta-nan nngaram yayyi, 

'good dress hrittging my son-to put-on, finger-in ring put, 


kalan seppal pedas, utam tayaram kebs. Namu tagi santos-agadam. 

feet-in shoes put, dinner readiness make. We eating merry-let-become. 

Tal-anten i nan kodak sasudde, markali jim-agadad; tepisikodadu. 

Why-if-said this my son tcas-dead, again alive-has-become; he-had-been-lost, 

^ikkidi.’ Dita alisi ellaru santosam agiri. 

is-found.’ This hearing all merry became. 

I yalema van pedd kodak ^enan nddi. Vadn gudas balli vagina vad 

This time his eldest son in-field was. Me house near when-came 

vanilii patla kunsanda ini-yasya. Vadu a cbakari-nan okant odari, 
him-to song dancing hearing-came. Me that servants-among one calling, 

‘ id-em aggadayi ? ’ dat adigiti. Danike vadu ande, ‘ ni tammad 
' this-what became?' that asked. Thereto he said, ‘your brother 

osdad. V ada chalu-nan mnttindi karanama miy-ayyi utam kebasdad,* 
is-come. Me safely having-reached on-account-of your-father feast has-made,’ 

ant ^eppidi. Dit adigi a pedd kodak iitt-ke^i nonike pok-ayidi. 
so told. This hearing that eldest son being-angry in did-nof-go. 

Dan-nuti var-ayyi eliki vasi, ‘ nonike da, ’ ant vanike balam 
Therefore Ms-father ont coming, ‘in come,' so him-to much 
^eppikodi. Danike vada tan aike ande, ‘ na inni varasal tanka 

entreated. That-to he his father-to said, ‘I so-many years till 

ni chakari kesi yandu ni mat mirk-agati. Intu nanu 

your service having-made any-time your word did-not-disobey. Mowever I 


na genelu kudikoni utam kebasag nivvu endu nake okk mak sudde 

my friends joining feast to-make you ever me-to one goat even 

isak-agati kMu. iigiten suligar s5bati patti ni baduk tella 

did-not-give is-il-not. JBut harlots company joining your property all 

nuhginanta i ni kodak gudask vasin barak nivvu van 

that-has-devoured this your son house-to having-come as-soon-as you his 

kadiSind utam kebasd.’ Ayyi kodak - ande. ‘nivvu po-al-ella 

for feast caused-to-be-made? Mather son-to said, ‘you always 

na himmal udatavu. Na balli uonid-ella ni-dA Sasinvad ni tammad 

my company are. Of-me near being-all yours. Bead-man your brother', 

tirigi fim-agadad; tepisikoni ponivad, sikkdad, ant namu santSs 
again is-ahve; having been-missed goer, is-found, so toe merru 


utam kebasd.’ 
feast caused-to-be-made.' 


tingi fim-agadad; tepisikoni ponivad, sikkdad, ant 
again is-alive; having been-missed goer, is-found, so 
agiteme padu udayi.’ 
became proper is,' 
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TELUGU. 

BEradI Dialect. (District Belgaum.) 

Specimen 11. 

A PLAY AT BAT AND BALL. 


CHANDU KOLAT. 

BALL BAT-PLAY. 

Bang-ant hudiged Govindanak sepatad, ‘ Goviuda^ revu avakke usal 
Bang-called hoy Obvind-to tells, ‘ Qdvind, river beyond sand 
bail-nan chandn kolat adag balam hndigel podar. Nanu a kadege potanu. 

plain-in hall bat-play to-play many boys have-gone* I that side-to go. 

Nivvu yastayu kad ? ’ 

You come is-it-not ? ’ 

Govind,—‘ Hond, agiten may-avra gudasan ledu. Dan apani lyak 

Govind,— ‘ Yes, hut my-mother at-home is-not. Her permission not-heing 

hell ottu? Adi gudasak ra^in balak nanu adigi ostan, Avva 

how shall-oome ? She house-to having-come after I ashing come. Mama 

elike ponarad, “gudas tidisi ekkadu. po-vadd”-aut nake apani kesadayi.’ 
oiht while-going, house leaving elsewhere do-not-go''-saying to-me order has-made* 

Bang,— ‘Miy-avv yarad ostayi emo; hint poddak and at ole 
Bang ,— ‘ Your-mother when comes what; so-much time-to there play good 

barak Tasnn; namu lagu paten chaludu; nanu avad potudati ; 

height-to may-have-come; we soon if-go good-is; I then-only going-was; 

agiten, “ ponavad natt odar”-antu nivvu monua ^eppindadi^ind nitt 

hut, “ while-going me calV’-so you day-before-yesterday since-had-told you 

odarag osti; niki osand manasa lyakudten na nanantak potanu.’ 
tO'Call I-came; to-you coming-of mind if-is-not I for-myself will-gof 

Govind^—‘ Bahga, nivTu hill kesand chaluva ? jara nichh, may-avra 

Govind ,—‘ Bang, you so doing proper t a-bit stop, my-mother 

iyud osan.’ 
now icill-Gome.' 

Ftahg,— ‘Miy-aw end podayiP’ 

Bang ,— 'Your-mother where has-gone?^ 
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Goyind,—‘ Ma sinavv kutra meyanan chalu ledu; dat matliidas podayi/ 
Govind,—^My aunt’s daughter body-in good is-not; her to-inquire is-QOue* 
Bang,— ‘Hallagiten ad-em lagg ostayi ? andu nal galagala kusarbadi, 

Bang, — ‘Thus-being-if she-what soon comes? there four ghatikds sifting, 
dan-paini rasan; dan-nuti niyyu kusarbadu, nanu potanu. I podd 
that’on may-come; therefore you sit, I go. This of-time 

at ole cbamat agatayi.’ 
play very interesting is? 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A boy named Rang says to Goyind,—‘ Goyind, many boys baye gone to play at bat 

and ball on the sandy plain on the yonder bank of the riyer. I too am going thither. 

You also do the same. Do you ? ’ 

» 

Govind,—‘ Yes, but my mother is not at home. How shall I come without her 
leave? On her retm’ning home, I shall ask her permission and go. While going out 
my mother has warned me not to leave home and go out elsewhere.’ 

Rang,— ‘Who knows when your mother returns ? By that time, the play may be at 
its height. The sooner we go, the better. I was to go long ago, but as you asked me 
the other day to call upon you while going, I am here to take you with me. If you 
have no wish for it, I will go'by myself.’ 

Govind,—* Rang, is it proper on your part to do so ? Wait a bit; my mother will 
come presently.’ 

Rang,—‘ Where is your mother gone ? ’ 

Govind,—‘ My aunt’s daughter is ill; so she is gone to inquire after her health.’ 

Rahg,^—‘Well then, she is not likely to return soon. She will sit there for four 
ghatikds and then return. Therefore, you sit and I leave. To-day’s play is very 
interesting.’ 
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VADART. 

Vadari is the dialect of a wandering tribe of quarry men in the Bombay Presidency, 
the Berars and other districts. The number of speakers has been estimated as follows 


for the purposes of this survey;— 

Thaiia.700 

Ahmednagar ......... 100 

Poona'. 450 

Sholapur.4^500 

Satara .......... 1,200 

State Anndh ......... 260 

Belganm.*.6,100 

Kolkapur.350 

Sontliem Maratha Jagliirs ....... 1,000 

Bijapur.11,000 

Total Bombay PEESIDE^^c^ . 25,660 

Amraoti . ......... 600 

A kola.289 

Buldana ......... 550 


Total Berab , 1,439 

grand total . 27,099 

At the last Census of 1901 no speakers were returned from Berar. The figures from 
other districts were as follows:— 


Bombay Presidency . 



. 



• 

« • » 

2,788 

Tbana 

« • 





• 

36 


Ahmednagar 

• % 






698 


Khandesh 

« • 






30 


Nasik 







63 


Poona 







774 


Satara 







468 


Sholapnr . 







260 


Belgaum . 







207 


Bijapur 







62 


Dharwar 







42 


Kanara 







42 


Kolaba . 

• • 






13 


Akalkot . 

• • 






17 


Bhor 

• • 






6 


Satara Agency , 

• • 





• 

68 


Hyderabad . 

• • 

* 




« 

• • t 

940 

Travancore 







• • t 

Total 

134 

3,860 


The greatest numbers of speakers have been reported from Bijapur, Belgaum and 
Sholapur. The specimens received from those districts represent a form of speech which 
is essentially the same everywhere and only differs in unimportant details. The materials 
prmted below will show that the dialect is simply vulgar Telugu, and it will be sufficient 
to draw attention to some details. 
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An a is often substituted for d in postpositions such, as la or Id, in; td, with. 
Instead of Id we also find lyd, and d and yd are also often interchangeable. Thus, 
nnddnu and undydnu, I am. 

usually becomes i in nlnu, I; mlmu, we. 

K and g are often interchanged after vowels and nasal sounds. Thus, oha and oga, 
one ; inkd and ingd, and. 

Ch is usually pronounced as s; thus, aesi and chesi, having done. Compare Basari. 

Note also forms such as I instead of iyyi, give ; nu and nuvu instead of ntvu, thou; 
randu, rondu, and rendu, two; yedu and yddu, seven; yendi instead of vendi, silver, 
and so on. 

The inflexion of nouns and pronouns is regular. The dative is, however, sometimes 
used instead of the accusative. Note also the common ablative suffix inda. Compare 
Kanarese. Porms such as nlnu, I; mlmu, we; nuvu and nu, thou, have already been 
mentioned. 

The various tenses of verbs are formed as in ordinary Telugu. The personal suffixes 
are, as is also the case in other connected forms of the language, usually omitted in the 
first and third persons singular. Thus, unti, I was; cheae. Standard cheseuu, he, she, it, 
did. The final e of the latter form is usually replaced by ya or yd, and forms such as 
cheppya, he said; undyd, he was, are the regular representatives of the third person 
singular of the past tense. In Sholapur, however, the regular form ending in e is more 
frequently used. 

In the pluperfect we find forms such mattunU and matUnti, i.e., matti-unti, I had 
struch. 

The negative verb is regular. Note, however, forms such as po-valladu, he did not 
go; iyya-vollaru, they did not give. Compare the Standard auxiliary valayuta, to be 
wanted, to be necessary. 

Other details will be ascertained from the specimens which follow. The first is a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son from Bijapur. The second is the beginning of 
another version received from Belgaum, and the third is a popular tale from Sholapur. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

TELUGU.; 

Specimen I. 


VadaeI Dialect. 

Oka mana^i-ki 


iddaru kodakalu unnaru. Inka 


(District Bijapur.) 
cliinna koduku vari-l6 



One man- 

-to 

two sons 

were. And small son 

them-in 

tana 

ayya-ku 

anya, 

‘ ayya, na 

pala-ku yachchina 

sarhsara 

naku-i.’ 

his 

fat her-to 

said. 

'father, my 

share-to having-come 

property 

me-to-giee.' 

Ihka 

yadu 

tana 

saihsara 

pancb-icbcha. Ihka 

shana 

dinalu 

And 

he 

his 

property 

dividing-gave. And 

many 

days 


ayi-nda-ledu 
having-become’Uiere-not 
ihka ada tana 

and there hia 

kharohis-kinya, a 
spent, that 

padya. Inka vadu 
fell. And he 
Inka vadn tana 

And he hia 

tindadi, naku 
are-eating, me-to 

Inka yani-ki 
And him-to 

yachchin-anaka 
having-come-after 


chinnayadu kudyas-kinya idka dura desaniki poya, 
the-amall-one collected and far cmntry-to loenf, 

badaku durgunam sarpu-kinya. Inka yadu anta 


property in-evil-ways spent. 

rajama-na pedda kam padya, 
country-in big famine fell. 


And he 

inka adi-ki 
and him-to 


all 

kadamu 

distress 


poyi a desa-na okka 

having-gone that country-in one 
pandulu mepasyanki sena-ku 
swine to-feed field-to 

^ikkite, pottu-toti na khushile 
if-toere-got, hmk-uoith my gladly 

yeyaru iyya-Mu. Inka yan 
anybody gave-not. And his 

yadu anya, ‘ ma abbas, daggara 
he said, 


manisi 

man 


daggara 


nilsya. 
near stayed. 
Inka, ‘ pandulu 
And, 'swine 

uindat'Undya. ’ 
filling-was. ’ 

paina yicbchara-ku 

body sense-to 


ansya. 

sent. 

kadupu 

belly 


yento-mandi kulirandlu 
our father near hoio-many-nersins servants 

tana kadupu ninchi-koni rotya nilist-undi, inka nenu akali-goni sastanu. 
their belly having-filled bread spared, and I hunger-with die. 

Nenu leebi na yabbana daggara p5tanu, inka vaniki clieputanu, 

1 having-arisen my father's near will-go, and him-to will-say, 

“ ayya, ni-mundara Deyara mundara nenu papam cbesinti. Ni kodaku 
“ 0-father, thee-before God before I sin have-done. Thy soti 
anayaniki ni-mundala na yogyam ledu. Okka kuliyayani samanam nannu 

to-call-myself thy-presence-in my fitness is-not. One servant-of like me 

petta-ko.” ’ Ihka vadu le^i ayya-daggiri vacheha. Ayite yadu ihga durani 
put*'' And he having-arisen father»near came. But he still far 

4 ii 
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unda-gane van-ayya vaniki sulinadu, inka kalakala vachchi inga parya, inga 
being-iohen his-father him-to saw, and pity having-coms still ran, and 

poyi meda-ku padya, inga muddu pettya. Vani kodaku vani ^eppya, ‘ayya, 

having-gone neck-to fell, and kiss put. Sis son him said, 'father, 

ni-mundara Derara-mundara nenu papam chesinti. Ni koduku anavaniki 

of-thee-before Ood-ofbefore I sin have-done. Thy son to-call-myself 

ni-mundala na yogyam ledu.* Ayite ayya tana manasala-ku leppya, ‘ mafichidi 
thy-presenae-in my fitness is-not.' But the-father his men-to said, ‘ good 

angi yat-koni dandi inga rani-minda yiyandi. Vani cheyi-na ungaram yiyandi, 

cloth having-taken come and him-on give. Sis hand-on ring gire, 

inga vani kal-Ia cheppulu yiyandi. Inga manamu andaru tini anandam- 
and his foot-on shoes give. And we all having-eaten mei'ry- 

andamu. Ante na kodaku sachchinde, tiragi ippadu badaki vacbcha; radu 

shall-beoome. Because my son had-died, and now alive came; he 

poymavadu, chikke,’ Inga variki andariki sukham anubhavinehidauiki 

who-had-gone, was-found. ’ And them-to all-to happiness to-enjoy 

suru cbesiri, 
beginning they-made. 

Ippadu vani pedda koduku ^ena-lo unde. Inga vadu illu-saniyam vacbcbi 

This time his big son field-in was. And he house-near having-come 

adedi udedi inya. Inga vadu tana alu-manushyanna pililya inga, ‘ida yemu 

dancing music heard. And he his servant called and, 'here what 

nadisinadi?’ adigya. Inga vadu vanik-anya, ‘id tammudu vaohchinadu. Inka 
is-going-on ? asked. And he him-to-said, ‘ thy younger-brother has-come. And 

mi ayya kudupu yesinadu, yenduk-ante, vadu sukham-na illu-ku vacbcha. 

your father feast has-served, why-if-said, he happily house-to came. 

Inka vadu kopaniki vacbcha inka vadu ion-lo po-valladu. Anduku vari-bbadu 
And he anger-to came and he house-in went-not. Therefore their-falher 

ill-idisi yela-patiki vacbcha, inka vaniki chetulu jodisya, Inka vadu tiri<^i 

house-leav%ng outside-to came, and him-to hands folded. And he again 

matl-adisya tana ayyaku ^eppe, ‘sudu, inn-endlu ni-vadda dudastanu; nenu 
said hts father-to said, ‘ U, so-many-years thee-with I-served ■ I 
yannadu ni mat mxradedu. Yetti na genelku sukham padadaniki Vakkati 

thy command broke-not. Still my friends-with merry to-become one ' 

gore-pilla suddham iyya-lMu. Ayite nl koduku randala guda anta pada-ehesi 
k^d even gavest-not. But thy son harlots with all waste-having-made 
dah.a kudu istivi.; ^ Hka vadu vaniki cheppe, ‘ ni yappadiki na-vatta undavu, 

said, 'thou always me-ioith art, 


coming-on feast gavest.’ And he him-to 
inka na-vatta anta undid-anta nidi. Ni 

and me-with all being-all thine. Thy 
vachche; poyinadu, tirigi ; 

Came; he-who-was-dead, again was-found; 
anandam padajedi yogyam.’ 
goy to.become proper? 


tammudu sachchinavadu, tirigi badaki 
brother who-had-died, again alive 
dani kosaniki sukham padajedi 
that-of reason-for happiness to-become 
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TELUGU. 


Specimen II. 


VadakI DiAiiECT. (District Belgaum.) 

Oganigogad manisigi iddar moga-billu undri. Varidantlene sinna kodaku 

A-certain man-to two sons icere. Them-among youngest son 

abbaniki anya, ‘abba, nl jingandi nak yachcbya palu nak iyi.’ Abbad 

father-to said, ^father, your property-of me-to coming share me-to gioe.' Father 

varidantlene tan jingi panchicbya. Sinna kodaku tan pal tis-koni 

them-among his property having-divided-gave. Youngest son his share taking 

durama desamk poyyi sannal kale ; antatliine vadu dund-ayyi 

far country-to having^gone many-days had-not-been; meantime he luxury-becoming 

tan asta padalepya. Vadu hill sesina meda a bhumi-nSna pedda 


Oganigogad manisigi iddar moga-billu undri. 
A-certain man-to two sons icere. 


kodaku 


Abbad 


his estate wasted. JBLe so having-made after that land-in mighty 
karav padi vanki badatan vacbya. Vadu a bbumi-lya oga manisi deggara 

famine falling him-to poverty came- JS.e that land-in one man-of near 

tsakari nilalya. 1 manisi vani pandal mepedanki tan ^enakk ama^ya. Anda 

service stood. This man him swine to-feed his field-to sent. There 

akal-goni bbaulki-vachchi pandi tine pottu sudda tini kadapo 

being-hungry pangs-coming swine eating husk even having-eaten stomach 

ninchikant-undya. Ate avanki yavvan-nunti emi sikt-undle. Hilla konnal 

was-filling. But him-to anyone-by anything was-not-found. So a.few-days 

p6, enkati matadi nipp-ayyi vadu tan mansa-la anya, ‘ mabbani 
passed, former state memory-becoming he his mind-in said, ‘ my-father-of 
atta enta tsakii-mandki kadap-nindi sal-ayyindaka kiid sikktadi. Ate 

near so-many servants-to stomach-filling so-as-to-be-enough food is-found. But 
inda ninantka akal-goni sachcbyanu. Ninu lesi mabbantika poyyi anti, 

here {!) for-myself being-hungry die. I rising my-father-near going said^ 

“abba, ninu dyavara papamu abbani papamu katikunti, Ainu ni kodak 

‘‘father, I G-od-ofi sin father-of sin got-tied-to-myself. I your son 

an-koni aniskene talalle. Nana oga tsakri-manisi lyak ni-yatta petti-ko.” ’ 
calling-my self to-be-called am-not-fit. Me one servant like of-you-near keep'" 

Vadu andanunti lesi tan abbantika poyatappad, abbad duram-nunti vani su^i 

Me thence rising his father-near while-going, father distance-from him seeing 

kalakala-ayyi pari-poyyi tekkyasi mudd ichya. Amida kodak abbanigi anya, 

pity-becoming running-going embracing kiss gave. Then son father-to said, 


‘ mabbani 
‘ my-father-of 
sikktadi. Ate 
is-found. But 

:a poyyi anti. 
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‘ abba, ninu dyavara munclara ni mundara tapp ^eSanan. Nan nl 

‘father, I God-of before your before fault have-committed. Me your 

kodak an-koni pila-vadd.’ Dinki abb ad tan tsakri-mand-ki auya, ‘ mafichi battalu 

son calling don't-call* To-it father his servants-to said, ‘ best dress 

etakocbi na kodk-k kappu; botta-la ungara eyyi; kal-la papasl eyyi; 

having-brought my son-to jgnt^on; finger-in ring put; feet-in shoes put; 

vanta tayar ^aiyyi; mimu tini santos atamu. Tal-anti i 
dinner preparation make; we having-eaten merry shalhbeoome. Because this 

na kodaku sacbcbinde, tirigi jivara vacbcbya; tabs-kondya, Sikkya.’ Dini ini 

my son was-dead, again live came; was-lost, is-found' This hearing 

andaru santos-airi. 
all glad-became. 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

TELUGU. 

Specimen 111 . 


VadarI Dialect. 


(District Sholapxtr.) 


Andu Tagadu 


Palasagav anka oka ura unde. 

Talamgdx) called one village was. There one 

Vaniki iddaru kodukulu undri. Vagani pern Khanderao 
Hini-to Ifjoo som were. One-of name Khanderao 

vanta-rao. Vani-daggyara atalane rendu manohi gurralu 

vantrdo. Him-near also tioo good horses 

pern Khanderao, ihgoga gurram peru Yesavantarao. 


banda-koradu unde. 
bandg-carrier was. 

ihgogaui peru Tesa- 
other-of name Yas- 

unde. Oga gurram 
were. One horse-of 
A banda-koradu 


name Khanderao.^ other horse-of name Yasvantrdo. That bandy-carrier 

^aoiiobi poin-anka vani alu gurralu talagar-la daobi pette, i gurralu 
having-died gone-after his icife horses cellar-in hiding kept, these horses 

vari nadari-ka padaniyyo-ledu. BiUu peddavar ain-akka ammi-ka yarka 
their sight-to to-come-allowed-not. Boys grown-up becoming-when mother-to known 
lend! varu talagara terasiri. Appudu a gurralu varu susiri. Varu auiri, ‘ memu 
not-being they cellar opened. Then those horses they saw. They said, ‘ we 
gurra-mida kusuntam.’ Amma radd-ane, yenduk-ante, ‘ mandi susirante mimmu- 
will-sit.’ The-mother objected, iDhy?-saying, ‘men see-if you- 

poyaru.’ Bill-emi inaka poyiri. Varu 

loill-go.' Boys-anything not-hearing went. They 

uri-ki poyiri. I maficbi gurralu 

mllage-to went. These good horses 

vani kadupu«la kalpaua vacbcbe, Vani* 

his belly-in thought came. Him- 

antaniya-radu.’ Anka vadu i 

touch-to-let-is-not-proper: Then he these 


horse-on 

la motti gurr.ila yetaka 
to killing horses taking 
dani-minda kusindri. Varu 
them-on sat. They 
vari bamardi suse, 
their brother-in-law saw, 
ki dose, ‘ vari-ki gurralu 

to it-appeared, ‘them-to horses 


chellelu 

sisler-of 

appudu 

then 


billaiii sarai tapi dbundu cbese* Ante vadu raju-tata poye 

boys liquor having-caused-to-drink intoxicated made. So he king-near went 
inga ane, ‘ rarini mottesi gurralu yetaka po.’ Vari chellela- 

and said, * then having-cansed-to-be-killed horses taking god Their sister- 


ku idi telse, Anka cbellelu a billani gurram-mida kusana-pette, 
to this was-known. And the-sister those boys horse-on riding-put. 
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Pader-anga darama-ta 
Might-fall -80 rope-with 

apata yarn uri-ki 

running they village-to 


gachchi 

katte. 

A gurralani 

idichi-pettiri. Apata- 

tight 

tied. 

Those horses 

let-loose. Running 

poyiri. 

1 

gurralu a 

billani batakapise. 

went. 

Those 

horses those 

hoys saved. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In the yiUage Palasagav there was a bandy-camer who had two sons, called Khanderao 
and Ya^yantrao. He also had two horses. Their names were likewise Khanderao and 
YasVantrao. When the carrier died bis wife kept the horses hidden in the cellar and 
did not allow the boys to sea them. When the boys had grown up they once opened the 
cellar without letting their mother know it, and saw the horses. They wished to ride on 
them, but the mother objected, because the people who might see them would kill them 
and take the horses. The boys did not listen to that, but took the horses and rode off to 
their sister’s yillage. On seeing those good horses eyil thoughts entered their brother-in- 
law’s heart. He thought, ‘ it is not meet to let them keep those horses.’ So he gaye 
them to drink and made them drunk, and then he went to the King and said, ‘ let them be 
killed and take the horses away. This design became known to the sister. She put the 
hoys on horseback, and tied them on well with ropes in order that they should not tumble 
off. So they let the horses loose and they gallopped home. The horses thus sayed 
the boys. _ 

One thousand speakers of Vadarl haye also been reported from the Southern Maratha 
Jaghirs. Specimens haye been received from the Jamkhandi State and from Ramdrug. 

The Vadarl of the Jamkhandi State is identical with the dialect spoken in Bijapur, 
Belgaum, and Sholapur, as will be seen from the short specimen which follows. 
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VadarI Dialect. 


(Jamkhandi State.) 


Illane oga dora undya. Vaniki aida-mandi andl-undri. Vani-ki musileda 

So one king teas. Ilim-to jive-persons wives-were. Sim-to old-man 

ayite-sudda maga-billu emi lek-undya. Oga dinamii va4a tana ala-no-nididi 

being-even son-child any not-icas. One day he his tcives-in-from 


oga-ogatini pbalisi-kinya, vari-ki matin adya, ‘ nu na dayadinda i sukumu 

one-one called, them-to words said, ‘ thou my merey-from this happiness 

kndisyava erne Dyavara dayadinda kudisyava ? ’ Dani-ki nalugu-mandi andlu 

enjoyest or God's merey-from enjoyest?' That-to four-persons toives 


anniri, ‘ni dayadinda kudi^amu.’ Appudu vani-ki santosh-ayi 

said, ‘thy merey-from enjoy.' Then him-to satisfaotion-having-coms 


balamu vastamu iohobya. 


many 

ornaments 

gave. 

ide 

adigya. 

Adi 

this-even 

asked. 

She 

ni-ku 

vachanayi, 

a 

thee-to 

has-come. 

that 


Enakasari aidne al-ni plialisi-kinya, dani-ki 
Afterwards fifth-also wife having-called, her-to 

anya, ‘Dyavaru icbchinaya-akhani i snkumn 

said, ‘ God given-because this luck 

karauama-ninti nl dayadinda kada Dyavara 

reason-for thy merey-from and God’s 


dayadinda kudisyanu.’ I mata ini dora sittii-aya, dani mai- 

merey-from Tenjoy.' This word having-heard king angry-got, her body- 


miditidi vastamu siramu kubasimu nabisi-kinya, dani-ki padikya kadisya, 
what-was-on ornaments sari choli having-taken-of, her-to short-cloth left. 


pedda 

big 


airanaku anisya. 
forest-to sent. 


munellu dimraasi 
three-monfhs pregnant 


Andu og-gudasa 
There one-cottage 
undya. Ada adi 

was. There she 


katti 

having-built 

maga-bidani 

son^child 


pettya. 

put. 

kbanya. 

got. 


Apdu adi 
Then she 

1 suddi 
This news 


ini dora santOsharau ayii, Dani tirigi arailla-kn sacbchibisya. 

having-heard the-king happy became. Ser back palace-fo brought. 

‘Idi mundara annella Dyavara dayadinda i sukumu kharemu. Vani 

‘ This formerly said-as Gad's merey-from this happiness indeed. Ris 

mnkkata madi pad-emu. Ilia anya jimama-ku halalya. Tana 

face-in ours worth-what? So said the-heart-to was-touchsd. Ris 

peddastanamu sokku udisa kada Dyavara peddastanamn anyadaniki antya, 

greatness-of pride gave-up and God's greatness to-praise began. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a king who had five wives. Though he was already an 
old man he had no male issue. One day he called his wives and asked them separately 
through whose mercy they enjoyed happiness. The four oldest ones said, ‘ through your 
mercy.’ He was pleased and gave them many trinkets. Then he also called his youngest 
wife and put the same question to her. She said, ‘ God has given this happiness to you, 
and therefore I can thank God and you for it.’ On hearing this the king got angry 
and took her ornaments, her sdrl and her choH from her, gave her one small cloth and 
sent her into a big forest. There he built a cottage and put her therein. Then she was 
pregnant for three months, and gave birth to a son. TThen the king heard the news he 
became happy and fetched her back to his palace. Said he, ‘ what she formerly told me, 
that I owe my happiness to God, is true. What is the worth of our things before Him ? ’ 
So he left off the pride!in his own greatness and began to praise God’s greatness. 


The specimens received from the Ramdrug State are very corrupt. The beginning of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son which follows will, however, be sufficient to show that 
the dialect is in reality identical with that illustrated in the preceding pages. 
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TELUGU. 

Vadaei Dialect. (Rajileug State.) 

Vag-aya-ku idar pillam undari. Vani-ta cliiona pilla aya-ku 

One-father-to two sons were. Them-in the-yoimger son father-to 

cheppindi, ‘i jindagani-le pal na-ku iyala.’ Ilia anyanaka pal yesi 

said ‘ this property~in share me-to give.' So saying-after share making 

ichya. Tannal-mundara chinna pilla antare tis-keni duram desam-ko yalli 

gave. Some-days-after the-small son all taking far country-to starting 

po, and poi-kyali dud-anta manasa-kochila anta pada-s'esa. A 

went, there having-gone money-all riotously all squandered. That 

deiSam-ko karau padya, vadu kharchi-ge lek-undya, akanne nirachya. 

country-to famine fell, he spending-for wanting-was, in-want fell. 

A desam-madilya kuda-keni a gribasthadu pettikundu tanna sena-ku 

That country-inhabitant joining that householder employed his field-to 

pandala kaladana-ke pettidadu. 
swine feeding-for employed. 


As will be seen from the table on p. 607, Vadari is also to some extent spoken 
in other districts in the Bombay Presidency. No specimens liaye been forvrarded for the 
purposes of this Surrey. There is, however, no reason for supposing that the dialect is 
different from that illustrated in the preceding pages. A similar remark holds good 
with regard to the speakers of Vadari returned from Hyderabad and Travancore at the 
last Census. 


Vadari is also found in Berar, but the number ‘of speakers is everywhere small 
and no separate figures were returned in the last Census of 1901. There are, of course, 
local variations in the dialect. They are, however, of small importance, and it will 
be sufficient to give the beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Vadari 
of Akola in order to show that the Vadari of Berar is of the same kind as the Vadari 
of the Bombay Presidency. The pronoun ‘ I ’ is nemt, and forms such as chesindnw, 
I did; poindu, he went, are quite common. Note also mana for Standard tana, own, 
his; iydva, give. 

4 K 
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TELTJGU. 


Vadari Dialect. 


(District. Akola.) 


Vakka mansi-ki iddar kodakulu undri, Te-me ^ina kodaku 

One man-to two boys were. Them4n ihe-youngest boy 

abbani anya, ‘ abba, edanna tdlidamadidi palu naku vachchedi adi iyava.’ 

father-to said, 'father, whatever property-of share me-to coming that give.' 

Marala adu yani-ki paisa pancbi ichindu. Marala todyam dinala-kinda 

And he him-to money dividing gave. And few days-after 

ohinna kodaku anta iama-jes-koni duram de^am poindu. Inka 

the-younger son all together-having-made far country went. And 

yegar-kotti-koni nadas-k5ni manadi paisa yegar-kottindu. 

money spent-made. 
pedda kard padenu. 

^ig famine fell. 

a de^am-la vakka 

Then he that country-in one 

Vadu marala vaniki pandulu mepedanki 

He then him swine feeding for 

pandulu edanna tinta unt-undri dani- 

swine whatever eating were that- 

vaniki anpinchindi. Inka yevara-nna 

him-to appeared. And anybody 

yema-nna iya-Mu. Marala vadu s'udi-mida vachchi cbeppindu, ‘na 

him-to anything gave-not. Then he sense-on having-come said, 

abba-ta yenta kulyOnki kadapu-ninda rotya unnadi, marala 

father-with how-many servanfs-to belly-from bread is, and 

akalu-goni sastanu. Nenu lesi na abba-dikku poyenu inka 

hungering die. I having-arisen my father-near may-go and 

cbeppgnu, “ye abba, nenu Isvaimni viruddha inka ni mungata 

may-say, “0 father, I God-of against and thee before 

jesinanu. Ippada-sandi nl kodaku anadanki nenu sadayadu lenu. Mana 


akkada paisa 
there money 

Marala adu 
And he 
Andu-koranke 
Therefore 

komatodu deggara 
inhabitant near having-gone 
mana ^ena-la pampincbindu. 
his field-in sent. 


spent-having-made having-behaved his-own 

anta yegar-kottin-anka a de^am-la 

all squandering-after that country-in 

aniki chinta padinadi. Marala vadu 

him-to anxiety fell. 

poi unnadu. 

Ids. 

Marala 
Then 


mida vadu 
on he 

vaniki 


mana potta 
his belly 


nimpale 

to-fill 


itta 

so 


my 

nenu 

1 

ani-ki 

him-to 


did. Now-from thy son 

kuly5na-lekka naku unachu,” ’ 
servant-like me keep," ’ 


papam 

sin 

vakka 


to-sav 


fit am-not. Your own 


one 
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brahOT. 


The bulk of the speakers of Brabui are found in the Sara^ran and Jhalawan 
Provinces of Baluchistan. Some 40,000 speakers have also been returned from Sind in 
the Bombay Presidency, and a short account of the language will he given in the ensuing 
pages. 

According to Dr. Trumpp, Brabui or Birahui is the correct form of the name which 

the people use to denote themselves. In Sind we find 

Name of the Language, Biruhi or Birohi, or, with the addition of the common 

suffix kl, Brohki. We do not know anything about the etymology or original meaning 
of the word Brahui. According to Mr, Masson, the language is also called Kur Galli. 

The home of the Brahuis is the mountainous regions in Eastern Baluchistan and the 

neighbouring districts of Sind. They are much split up into 

Area within which spoken. ■ i* i, p x • 

small tribes, on account of the difficulty or access to them 
homes in the mountains. It is only in the provinces of Sarawan and Jhalawan and in 
the south-east, so far as Kuch in Makran, that we find them together in greater Tumans, 
i.e., tent-villages. They also ^parently avoid the plains where the Balochi reside. 

The Brahuis maintain that they are the original inhabitants of Baluchistan. The 
Persians must, however, have invaded the country at a very early date. The cultivat¬ 
ing class in the middle and westerly parts of the Khauat of Kalat are at the present day 
the Tajiks whose mother-tongue is Persian. The Jats have occupied the south-east of 
the Khanat, the province of Las with the plains extending towards the Indus, and almost 
the whole province of Kachh Gandava. The last settlers were the Balochi who came 
from tbe south-west. They were not able to dislodge the Brahuis from the mountains, 
and they therefore took possession of the north-east and of the tract between Sind and 
Kachh Gandava. The Brahuis are, however, still considered as tbe dominant race. 

We do not know anything about the existence of dialects in Brahui. Specimens 

have been received from Kalat and from tbe adjoining 
districts of Sind, and they all represent the same form of 
speech, with very slight differences in pronunciation. 

No census has ever been taken of the whole of Baluchistan. I am, however, able, 

through the kindness of tbe Agent to the Governor General, 
to give the following estimates of the number of speakers of 

Brahui in that area :— 

Kalat, Sarawan Country ..... 

„ Jhalawan Country ..... 

Southern Baluchistan, Las Bela and Levy tracts 

„ „ His Highness the Khan’s lands 

Chagai Agency ....... 


Dialects. 


Number of speakers. 


Total 


25,000 

100,000 

2.500 
500 

1.500 


129,500 


The estimates given for the number of speakers of Brabui in the Bombay Presidency, 
which are based on the figures of the Census of 1891, are as follows:— 


Karachi 10,000 

Shikarpur ..... 20,000 

Upper Sind Frontier ....... .... 6,000 


Total . 36,000 


4 K 2 
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The total number of speakers of Brahui, as estimated for this Survey, is therefore as 


follows:— 

Baluchistan 
Bombay Presidency 


129,500 

36,000 


Total . 165,500 


If we compare these figures with those recorded for Brahui in the Census of 1901, 
we are met by the difficulty that no language census was then taken of the greater part 
of Baluchistan, and that hence only 645 speakers of the language are shown in the tables 
for that area. Excluding Bombay, 46 speakers were found in other parts of India, all of 
whom hailed from the North-West Frontier Province, except one who had journeyei for 
his country’s good to the Andamans. The 1901 Bombay figures are as follows. They 
show a considerable increase over those given above:— 


Karacki 

Hyderabad (Sind) 
Skikarpnr . 

Thar and Parkar 
Upper Sind Prontier 
Khairpur . 


19,023 

1,498 

15,197 

448 

10,871 

861 


Total . 47,898 


The total figures for all India according to the Census of 1901 are therefore as 


follows;— 

Bombay Presidency ........... 47,898 

Baluchistan ............ 645 

Elsewhere in India ........... 46 


Total . 48,589 
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Duka, Dr. Theodore,— An Essay on the Brdhut Grammar, after the German of the late Er. Trumpp, of 
Munich University. Journal of the Rojal Asiatic Society, Xew Series, Vol. xis, 18S7, pp. 59 
and ff. 

Avert, John',— The Brahui Language. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Yol. ix, 1S87, 
pp. 189 and f. 

Brahui has no written literature, and no portion of the Bible seems to have been 
^ .. translated into it. Alla Bux^ and Captain Nicolson made use 

Language and Literature. 

of the Persian alphabet for Brahui. The system of noting 
the various sounds of the language introduced liy them was afterwards slightly modified 
by Dr. Trumpp, and this improved system has been adopted in the ensuing pages. 

The various letters are, in most cases, pronounced as in Hind5stani, and it will 
Pronunciation. therefore be sufficient to make but few remarks on Brahui 

pronunciation. 

The vowels e and o are both short and long, but it is not always possible from the 
sources available to distinguish between the tu'o sounds. E is sometimes interchangeable 
with i, and o with ti; thus, Mkaldteat and Mkaldticit, with stones; ut and oi, I am. 

The diphthongs ai and ate are of frequent occurrence, mostly, however, in borrowed 
words. 

Of other vowels Brahui possesses a, d, i, t, u, and u. 

A final consonant is often followed by a short vowel sound, as is also the case in 
other Dravidian languages. The short vowel is usually written e, but sometimes also it. 
Thus, nan and nane, we ; num and mmiu, you. The use of the short vowel in such cases 
is especially common in the Upper Sind Frontier district. 

Similarly we also find a short vou'el, usually i or e, inserted between concurrent 
consonants. Thus, dfk and djik, they. 

On the other hand, we sometimes find contracted forms, especially in Karachi. Thus, 
for because; for MArirnde, to the magistrate; gatrl-s, i.e., gatrl- 

as, a bundle. 

The gutturals, palatals, cerebrals, and dentals are the same as in Hindostani. In this 
connexion we shordd note that Brahui makes an extensive use of aspirated letters, just 
as is the case in Kurukh. Aspirated letters are, however, also freely used in dialects of 
other Dravidian languages. 

The cerebral (I is interchangeable with r. In Karachi, however, no /• seems to 
occur, the dental r being used instead. E and r also interchange with d in demonstrative 
pronouns. Thus, ode, ode, and ore, him. 

The dental n is also written before gutturals, palatals, and cerebrals. I have in the 
specimens followed Dr. Trumpp and transliterated n throughout. There can, however, 
be no doubt that n is, in such cases, written instead of the dilfereut class nasals, and I 
have transliterated accordingly in the list of words. An n is often added after final 
vowels in Karachi. Thus, of tin and djte, to them; kin and kl, for. 

Of s-sonnds Brahui possesses a hard dental s, a soft z, and a hard cerebral sh. 

The serni-vowels y, r, I, and v are the same as in Hindostani. 

The h is very faintly sounded and often dropped. Thus, ant and hant, what ? 

Brahvii further possesses the sounds gh, and/. 


' The author luaiself uses this transliteration of his name 
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Kh also occurs in Kurukh. It seems to correspond to h in other J)ravidian 
languages. Thus, M^an, Tamil kan, eye; l^nl, Tamil kal, stone. 

Gh is very common, both in borrowed and in indigenous words. Thus, bandaah. 
a man ; WagK, bread. Nouns ending in ah commonly change their final h to gh before 
vocalic suffixes. Thus, lummah, mother; iummaghe, to the mother. The final h of such 
words is probably silent, and the gh is therefore apparently used in order to avoid the 
hiatus. Similarly, we also find urd gh dn, from the house, from house. It is, however, 
also possible that the termination gh is borrowed from Balochi, where it is very common. 

F is often interchangeable with p. Thus, Ichan, see ; }^an-pa, don’t see ; bar, come ; 
ba-fa, don’t come. F does not occur in the principal Dravidian languages, and it is 
usually difficult to see which sound corresponds to a Brahui f in other connected forms 
of speech. 

Other letters are only used in loan-words. They are s, pronounced s; h, pro¬ 
nounced h ; z pronounced z ; zh ; s, pronounced s; z,, pronounced z ; t, pronounced t; 
pronounced z ; ‘, not pronounced; q, pronounced k. 

Articles. —There are no articles. The numeral asl, one, is, however, often used as 
an indefinite article. An abbreviated form as is usually suffixed to the noun. Thus, 
asi bmidagh-as or simply bandagh-as, a man; asl darvlsh, a Darvish; banda ahas-e. to 
a man. The suffixed as is also used in forms such as vakht-as ki, at the time when, 
when. 

Nouns. —Nouns do not differ for gender. Brahui has, accordingly, given up the 
common Dravidian distinction between rational and irrational nouns. This state of 
affairs is certainly due to Eranian infl.uence. There are, however, perhaps some traces 
of the neuter, i.e. the irrational, gender in the conjugation of verbs. See below. 
When it is necessary to distinguish the natural gender the Persian words nar, man, and 
mddali, mother, are prefixed. 

Number. —There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The plural is 
occasionally left unmarked. This is also the case in other Dravidian languages, and 
in Kurukh and Malto it is the rule with neuter nouns. The usual plural suffix is dk 
or, after long vowels, k ; thus, khaf-dk, ears ; du-k, hands ; lummagh-dk, mothers. K is 
also added to nouns ending in », t, and r ; an r which is preceded by a long vowel, or a 
t is dropped before this k. Thus, khan-k, eyes ; mdk, sons {mar, son) ; nak, feet {nat, 
foot). The plural of masir, daughter, is masir-dk or masink. 

The plural suffix in Brahui should be compared with Gondi ij-, hk; Kaikadi gd, 
oblique gl ; Tamil gal, and so forth. 

The suffix k is changed to t, or, occasionally in Karachi, to ki, in the oblique cases. 
Thus, khan-t-d, of the eyes. The t is perhaps derived from kl ; compare the plural'suffix 
in Kaikadi, nominative gd, oblique gl. 

Case. —There is no separate oblique base in the singular. Brahui in this respect 
agrees with Kurukh and Malto. A similar state of affairs is also met with in some Tamil 
dialects such as Kaikadi and Burgandi. 

The dative and the accusative have the same form, as is also the case in some dialects 
of Tamil such as Kaikadi and Burgandi, and in Gondi, Naiki, and Kolami. The usual 
suffix is e, or, in Karachi, in ; thus, lummah-e or himmagh-e, to the mother; dft-e or 
oft-in, to them. Compare Tamil ei ; Gondi un ; Kurukh n, in (accusative, but sometimes 
ft Iso used as a dative). 
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The usual suffixes of the other cases are, instrumental at ; ablative an ; genitive nd, 
plural d; locative de and ti. The suffixes of the instrumental, the ablative, and the 
locative, are usually preceded by an e or * in the plural and often also in the singular. 
Thus, }^al-at, with a stone; }^aldte-dn, from stones; Mkal-tl, in a stone; ]chaldt-d, of the 
stones. 

The two suffixes of the locative are distinguished in such a way that tl denotes only 
the simple locative, and de also motion towards some place or person. Instead of de we 
also find d in Karachi. 

The instrumental suffix at is perhaps connected with Tamil inru, Korava inde, uiid, 
Kui tai, Kurukh tl, Kbi aggacla, from. Compare Tamil ad, Kui odd, Gbndi yert, Brahui 
het, a goat. 

Dr. Trumpp compares the ablative suffix dn with Tamil in and Telugu na. In is, 
however, interchangeable with il, and the Telugu na is a locative suffix. It therefore 
seems more reasonable to compare the instrumental suffix dl (old an) in Tamil. 

The genitive suffix nd, d, corresponds to Burgandi e, Kaiki and Kolami Me; 
Gondi d ; Kui i, ni, etc. 

Dr. Tmmpp compares the locative suffix tl with Tamil idei, place; Kui has ta. 
The other suffix de can perhaps be compared with ali, ulli, and similar forms in Tamil 
dialects, or else it is borrowed from Balbchi. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives do not change for gender, number or case. They precede 
the noun they qualify. They are often formed with the suffix angd or aghd ; thus, 
plrangd, old, from plr, an old man; sharangd and shar, good; hlmdragM, sick. Balochi 
has an adjective suffix agh, which is perhaps identical. 

Definiteness is expressed by adding d, and indefiniteness by adding o. Thus, Tcaben'd 
kdreni, the hard business; asl kbr-b handaghas, a blind man. 

Comparison is effected in the usual way by putting the noun with which comparison 
is made in the ablative. 

Numerals. —The numerals are given in the list of words. It will be seen that the 
first three numerals are distinctly Dravidian, and that the higher ones are Aryan loan¬ 
words. Musit, three, can be compared with Tulu miiji, etc. 

The ordinals are formed by adding mlkb or vlko. Thus, irat-mlkb, second; rnmil- 
mlkb, mu8-vlkb, third; chdr-vlkb, fom-th, etc. ‘First’ is muhlko, munhd, or avvalkb. 

Pronouns. —The various pronouns will be found in the grammatical sketch on 
pp. 62S and f. 

/, I, most closely corresponds to Kurukh en, and nan, we, to Kurukh nanhti, our, 
etc It should be noted that there is only one form of the plural of the first person, just 
as is also the case in Kanarese and Gondi. This state of affairs in Brahui is perhaps due 
to Eranian influence. Compare, however, the remarks in the general introduction to the 
Dravidian family on p. 293 above. 

Dr. Trumpp was of opinion that the initial k of kane, me ; kand, my, etc., might be 
due to the influence of Balochi, in which language a A: is prefixed to the present tense of 
verbs beginning with a vowel; thus, k-dydn, I may come. The initial k in kane might, 
however, also be compared with ng in Kurukh engan, me, etc. 

Ni, thou, and num, you, most closely correspond to Kurukh and Malto nin, thou ; 

nlm, you ; Tamil nl, thou, etc. 

The demonstrative pronouns do not, of course, differ for gender. When followed by a 
verb beginning with a vowel the nominative singular often ends in d. Thus, b-d are, he is. 
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The regular inflexion will he seen from the skeleton grammar on pp. 62S and f. 
The d which ends the base in the oblique cases is often changed to d and r; thus, ode^ 
ode, or ore, him. 

A pronominal suflB.x ta or tah occurs in forms such as bdtah-tah, his father. 

Just as is the case in Kurukh there are two forms of the remote demonstrative 
pronoun, riz., d, that, he ; and e, that, far off. 0 corresponds to Tamil man, etc., and e 
should he compared with the base e, that, in Kui. The pronoun da, this, corresponds to 
Tamil ivan, etc. Compare Brahui der, Tamil ydr, Kanarese ddva and ydva, who ? Da, 
which ? also occurs in Tulu. 

The Eranian ham, even, just, is often prefixed to demonstrative pronouns, and it 
often does not add anything to the meaning. Thus, ham-o, just he, he; han-dd, this. 

Belative clauses are effected as in Balochl. The Baluchi relative particle hi has 
been introduced into the language, and it is used in exactly the same way as in Balochi 
and Persian. 

Verbs. —The verbal noun ends in ing and is regularly inflected. Thus, m hining-U 
us, thou going-in art, thou art going. 

The base alone is used as an imperative ; thus, bin, hear. The corresponding plural 
ends in bo, thus, bin-bd, hear ye. Several verbs, however, form their imperative in an 
irregular way. Thus many verbs ending in n change their n into r in the imperative, 
e.g., man-ing, to he ; mar, he ; huning, to see; liur, see. From tining, to give, is formed 
ite, plural et-bd, give. In other cases the final consonant is dropped, or a th is added. 
Thus, pdning, to say ; pd, say ; tuling, to sit; tul-ih, sit. 

The verbal noun is sometimes used as an imperative ; thus, rasing, come. 

A suffix ah is often added in the singular. Thus, haning, to do; kar-ah, do. 

A final r or ^ is dropped before the plural suffix 66; thus, har-ak, do; ka-bd, do 
ye ; shdgh, lay ; shdbd, lay ye. 

The personal terminations of finite tenses are as follows: — 

Sing. 1. V, Plur. 1. n 

2, s 2. re 

3. i, e, ak 3 ^ ^ 

The form v of the suffix of the first person singular is used in the conjunctive 
present, the suffix t in other tenses. The suffix d of the third person plural is used in 
the past tense in addition to the suffix r. Thus, J^alknr and Mkalkd, they struck. It is 
never used when the base of the past tense ends in a vowel. The suffix d is perhaps 

the old neuter suffix, and r the corresponding rational suffix. Compare Kanarese dre, 
neuter aved 

Ihe plural suffixes of the first and second persons likewise correspond to forms used 
in other Dravidian languages. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to compare the singular suffixes with correspondino 
forms occurring in other Dravidian forms of speech. ^ “ 

The various tenses are formed as follows 

A conjunctive present is formed by adding i or e to the base. Thus, Mkaniv or 
ichanev, I may see. This i or c is dropped after long vowels; thus, pdv, I may say. A 
similar suffix is used in Jlalto where we find forms such as bandin, I draw ; daryin, I 
catch. Compare also Kui pdgil, I beat, gVi, I do, etc. 
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'I’he conjunctive present denotes the action of the verb without restriction as to 
time. It thus corresponds to the so-called indefinite tense of other Dravidian languages. 

The ordinary present is derived from the conjunctire present in a way peculiar to. 
Brahui. A Ar is added in the third person singular; the second person plural remains 
unchanged, and an a is added in the remaining forms. Thus, Mkaniva (or Mianeva, and 
so forth), I see ; Manisa, thou seest; Mkanile, he se^ ; Banina, we see ; Mkanire, you see ; 
Jchanira, they see. 

The future is formed from the base by adding 6. Compare Kurukh o. A vowel is 
dropped before this o. Thus, l^anot, I shall see ; khams. thou wilt see ; kot, I shall go,^ 
and so forth. This form seems to be derived from a future participle ending in 6 by 
adding the present tense of the verb substantive. A future perfect is formed from 
the same participle by adding the past tense of the verb substantive. Thus, Mianosut, I 
shall have seen. A future participle khand does not, however, appear to be used. 

The base of the past tense is formed in various ways. Most commonly an a or e is 
added to the base. Thus, to fall; past base tamd; tharing, to cut; past base 

thare. Another suffix of the past is k ; thus, khaling. to strike, past base khalk. 

The suffix d is sometimes added to the verbal noun; thus, he arrived. 

Such forms are especially common in borrowed words. 

Several verbs form tlieir past tense by adding an s. Thus :— 

baningt to come past bag 

maning, to be „ maa 

titling, to give „ Ha 

tilling, to sit „ tiia 

aaling, to stand ,, aalls 

bating, bataring, to bring „ bla 

A final n is often replaced by an r in the past. Thus :— 

karting, to do past kare 

daning, to remove „ dare 

pdning, to say „ pare 

Other verbs are slightly irregular. Thus :— 

bining, to hear past bing 

kuning, to eat ,, kung 

kabing, to die „ khaak 

We have not as yet sufficient materials for classifying all these various forms. The 
A-suffix also occurs in Kurukh and Malto. It is perhaps originally identical with the 
t ot d suffix of other Dravidian languages. Compare Brahui kuti, Tamil tin, eat. The 
s-suffix is well known from Tamil dialects, Kurukh and Malto {ch), Gondi, Telugu, etc. 
It is probably a modification of t or k. Dr. Trumpp compares the e-suffix with i in 
Tamil, Malayalam, etc. The «-suffix has probably a similar origin. 

The ordinary past tense is apparently formed by adding the present tense of the 
verb substantive to the past base. The past tenses of J^aling, to strike, and leaning, tu 
see, are formed as follows.-— 

Sing. 1. khalk-uL khand-1 Plur. 1. khalkun. Jchandn 

2. khalk-ua, {chand-a 2. khalkure, Jchandre 


3. lchalk{-ak), khnnd(-k) 


3. 


khalkm 

jchalkd 


•} 


Mian dr 
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An imperfect is formed from the ordinary past in the same way as the present from 
the conjunctive present. Thus, J^alktita, I was striking. 

A pluperfect is formed from the past base by adding the past tense of the verb 
substantive. Thus, Mialk-asut, I had struck ; khand-suL I had seen. 

The past base was perhaps originally a conjunctive participle as in most other 
Dravidian languages. It is also used in order to form a perfect. An un, or, after 
vowels, an n, is then added to the past base, and the present tense of the verb substantive 
is suffixed. Thus, Mk((lk-im-tit, I have struck ; MiCind-n-ut, I have seen. The analogy 
of other Dravidian languages seems to point to the conclusion that the forms ending in 
un or n are nouns of agency formed from the past base by adding the common Dravidian 
M-suffix. The literal meaning of kkalkiinut would then be ‘I am a man who has 
struck.’ 

An adverbial participle is formed by adding ok to the base. Thus, Mkaldk, striking. 
It is inflected as an adjective, i.e., the suffixes d and o can be added. Dr. Trumpp 
compares the Baluchi participle ending in oM ; thus, jandMk, a striker. 

Another participle is formed by adding the suffix esct or isa. I have also found it 
combined with the suffix at; thus, del niuMktdj maresa-at hind, he needy becoming went, 
he began to become in want. 

Brahui possesses a negative conjugation comprising all the tenses. A similar state 
of affairs is also found in Kolami, Naiki, Kui, and other dialects. The formation of the 
various tenses in Brahui is, however, apparently different. The usual principle prevail¬ 
ing in other Dravidian languages is to add the personal terminations to a negative base. 
In Brahui, on the other hand, a negative verb is apparently added to the positive base 
and conjugated throughout. We may perhaps compare the use of negative verbs such 
as poind, not to he able, in Kurukh. The negative particle tbten in Kolami is perhaps 
also a past tense of a negative verb, and in some Gondi dialects an inflected hille is used. 

There are two such negative verbs in Brahui, one used in the imperative, the con¬ 
junctive present, the future, and the tenses formed from them, and the other used in the 
past tenses. 


The former begins with p, before which a final r and are dropped. After vowels 
it often becomesy. Thus, ka-pa, do not do; ba-f, he may not come. 

Ihe other negative verb begins with t, before which the base is changed in various 
ways. The regular terminations of the negative verb are thus : — 



Conj. prei. 

Future. 

Fut. 

Perfect. 

Imperative. 

Sing. 1. 

1 

i 

par 

parof 

tavat 

tanut 


2. 

fis 

parSi 

tavis 

tanus 

pa 

3. 

i 

i P 

j 

parse 

tau 

tane 


Plur. 1. 

! 

pan 

parSn 

tavan 

tanun 


2. 

pvre 

parSre 

tavire 

tanurS 

pa-ho 

r» 

O. 1 

i 

pas 

par Or 

favas 

tans 
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Note the termination a of the third person plural of the conjunctive present and the 
perfect. The corresponding form of the present tense ends in pasa. 

Other tenses are regularly formed. Thus, jchanpara, I do not see; Mkanparoaut, 
I shall not have seen; Mkantavasut, I had not seen, etc. 

It is difficult to find any analogies to these forms in other Dravidian languages. 
The ^-forms can perhaps be compared with Kolami ioten, and similar forms appear to bo 
current in Tulu where we find malptiji, I do not wake ; malfcliji, I did not wake, etc. 

It should be noted that the past tense of the verb substantive, alla-ot, I was not, 
seems to be connected with the common Dravidian alia, not. 

Brahui also possesses a passive voice. It is formed from a base which is identical 
with the verbal noun. Thus, Mkaning^v, I may be seen. The conjugation is regular. 


The preceding remarks will have shown that Brahui is a distinctly Dravidian 
language. It seems to have more points of analogy with Kurukh and Malto than with 
other dialects belonging to the same family. The language has, on the other hand, been 
influenced by Eranian forms of speech. We have already drawn attention to some few 
points. The greatest influence can, however, be traced in the vocabulary which to a 
very great extent differs from that of other Dravidian languages. It is also possible that 
Brahui has been influenced by yet other different forms of speech. We are not, 
however, in a position to take up that question in this place. The Brahuis have been 
so long separated from their cousins to the south that it is more to be wondered that they 
have preserved so many traces of Dravidian linguistic principles and tendencies than 
that their language has in many points struck out independent lines of its own. 


It is hoped that the preceding remarks will enable the student to grasp the principal 
features of the language from the short Skeleton Grammar which follows. I hey are 
mostly based on Dr. Trumpp’s work, to which the student is referred for further details. 
Dr. Duka’s paper, quoted under authorities above, is a translation of Dr. Trumpp’s 
sketch. It is not quite free from mistakes, but can on the whole safely be consulted by 
those who are not in a position to use the original. Of the three specimens printed below 
on pp. 630 and ff., the two first have been received from Baluchistan, and the third from 
Karachi. A list of Standard Words and Phrases, forwarded from Baluchistan, will be 
found below on pp. 649 and ff. 
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j _jfOUITS.—iwwnJwA, mother; ura, house; nai, foot; khal, stone 




I SiNGULAB. 

j Plcbal. 


Nom. . 

lutnmah. 


nat. 

khal. 

lummaghdk. 

urdk. 

itak. 

kkaldk. 

Aoc. Dat. 

lummah-e. 

ttrS-e. 

nat-e. 

khal-e. 

lummaghdte. 

urate. 

natte. 

khaldte. 

Inst. . 

lummah-at. 

\ ui'd-at. 

nat-at. 

khal-at. 

lummaghdte-at- 

urdle-at. 

natte-at. 

i 

khalSte-af. 

Abl. . 

lummah-an. 

; iird‘dn. 

nat-dn. 

khal-dn. 

lummaghdie-dn. 

urdte-dn. 

natte-dn. 

khaldte-dn. 

Gen. . 

lummah-nS. 

1 . _ 

ura-na. 

tiat-nd. 

khal-nd. 

lummaghdt-d. 

urdtd. 

nattd. 

khaldtd. 

Loc. . 1 

lummah-de. 

1 

urd-de. 

nat-de. 

khal-de. 

lummaghate-de. 

urdte-de. 

natte-de. 

khalSte-Se. 

lummah-ti, 

1 

ufi-tl. 

nat-tl. 

khal-ti. 

lumma ahdte-ti. 

urdte-ti. 

natte-\x. 

kkaldte*ti. 


Instead of lummah-e, etc., we algo find lummagh'e, etc. Similarly also uragi-ae, in tlie house, et"* 


II.—PRONOUNS.— 



I. 

We. 

Thou. 

Yon. 

Self. 

Who? 

That, 

They, 

Nom. . 

t 

nan. 

nu 

num. 

te»-{at). 

der. 

0 , nd. 

ofk. 

Acc.-Dat. 

kane. 

nane* 

fii. 

nutne. 

tene. 

dere. 

oit. 

5fle. 

Abl. , 

kane-dn. 

nane^dn. 

ni-dn. 

nume^dn. 

ten-dn. 

dlfdn. 

Sd-dn. 

hft-dn. 

Gen. . 

kand. 

nande 

nd. 

numd* 

tend. 

dinnd. 

ond. 

hftd. 

Loc. . •] 

kane-de. 

nane’de. 

ni^de. 

nume-de. 

teni-de. 

dSr-de. 

od-de. 

oft-de. 

( 

kane-ti. 

nane-tt. 

ne-th 

nume-ti. 

ien-ti. 

der-ti. 

o{-de)-ti. 



Instead of ode, etc., we also find orfe or ore, etc. i', that, plur. and rfa, this, plur. d(^, are inflected a» 5. Instead of 
dSd-an, etc., we often find dSde-Sn. etc. 

0, that; e, that; dS, this, when used as adjectives, and ant, what? am, what ? are not inflected. 

Ki, which is used as a relative particle. 


III.—VERBS.— 

A. Verb Substantive.- 





Positive fork. j 

Negative fobh. 




Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past, 




I. 

II. 




Sing. 1 

• 


ut. 


aret. 

asut. 

afat. 

alla-ot 

2 

• 

■ 

US, 


ares. i 

1 

asus. 

afes. 

alla-os. 

3 

* 

• 

e. 


are, (a-)se. 

as[-ak), aeae. 

af{-ak). 

alla-o. 

PluT. 1 . 

• 

• 

un. 


aren. 

asun. 

afan. 

alla-on. 

2 

• 

• 

ure. 


arere. 

asure. 

afere. 

alla-ore. 

3 

« 

• 

5(,«r). 


arer. 

<t8ur. 

afat. 

alla-or. 
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B. Finite Verb.— 

I. Potitive verb. 

TOianing. to see. Participles. — thO'noh, khanisa. 



Conjunct. Pres. 

Present. 

Future. 

Past. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Imperative. 

Sing. 1 . . . 

khaniv. 

khaniv-a. 

khanb-t. 

khatia-t. 

khandt-a. 

khandn-ut. 


2 . . . 

khanis. 

khanis-a. 

khano-s. 

khana»s. 

khan%s-‘a. 

khandn-ui. 

khan(-ah\. 

3 . , • 

khane. 

khanik. 

Jk handle. 

khani(-k). 

khandk-a. 

khandti-e. 


Flur. 1 . . . 

kkanin. 

khanin-a. 

khann-n. 

khana-n. 

khandn-a. 

khandn-un. 


2 . . . 

khanire. 

khanire. 

khanb-re. 

khana-re. 

khandre. 

khandn-ure. 

khan-bo. 

3 . 

khanir. 

khanir-a. 

khanb-r. 

’kkana-r. 

khandr-a. 

khanan-o. 



Present definite, kAaning-ti «i.—Future perfect khanntut. Pluperfect, khanasut. 

The third person singular of the past tense often ends in a consonant such as k, g, or t. An u or o is then inserted between 
the final consonant and other suffixes, and the third person plural of the past ends in 5 or ur. Thus, kial-k-ut, I struck ; khal-k-i 
and khal-h-ur, they struck ; kkal-k-asut, I had struck ; khal-k-un-ut, I hare struck, etc. 

II.—Negative verb. 



Conjunct, pres. 

Present. 

Future. 

Past. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Imperative 

Sing. 1 . 

• • 

khanpar. 

khanpara. 

khanparbt. 

khantavat. 

khantavat-a. 

khantanut. 


3 . 


khanpit. 

khanpis-a. 

khanparos. 

khantavis. 

khantavis-a. 

khantanus. 

khan-pa. 

3 , 


khanp. 

khanp-ak. 

khanparbe. 

khantcin. 

khantavak-a. 

khantane. 


Plur. 1 . 

• • 

khanpan. 

khanpan-a. 

khanparbn. 

khantavan. 

khantavan-a. 

khanfanun. 


2 . 

• « 

khanpire. 

khanpire. 

khanparbre. 

khantavire. 

khantavire. 

khanianure. 

kian-pa-bo. 

3 

« « 

khanpas. 

khanpai-a. 

khanparbr. 

khantavas. 

^anlavas-a. 

khantan-o. 



Future perfect, khanparosut. Pluperfect, kkantavaeut. 


They of the negatire suffix, before which an r and g]i arc dropped, is often changed to or t» after vowel.s. Thus, bafarot, I 
shall not come. 


C. Irregular Verbs.— Several verbs are irregular in the imperative and the past tense, some also in other forms. Compare 
the following table •— 


Verbal noun. 

Conjunct. Pres. 

Imperative. 

Future. 

Past. 

1 Negative Imperat. 

khaling, strike 

• 


khalev. 

khal-th. 

khalbt. 

khalkut. 

i khal-pa. 

! 

haling, take 

• 


halev. 

halth. 

halot. 

halkvt. 

hal-pa. 

hining, hear 

• 


hinev. 

bin. 

hinbt. 

bingut. 

' bini-pa. 

kuning, eat . 

« 


kunev. 

kun. 

kunbt. 

kungut. 

1 kun-pa. 

iahing, die . 



kahev. 

kah. 

kahbt. 

khaskut. 

kahi-pa. 

huning, see . 

• 


htirev. 

hur. 

hurbt. 

hundt. 

huTi’pa. 

daning, remove 

• 


dev. 

dar-ak. 

darbt. 

daref. 

da-pa. 

parting, say 

s 


pdv. 

pa. 

pot. 

pdret. 

pd’pa. 

leaning, do , 



kev. 

kar-ak. 

karbt. 

karet. 

ka-pa. 

maning, be . 


» 

marev. 

mar. 

marbt. 

masut. 

ma-fa 

having, come 


• 

barer. 

har-ak. 

barot. 

basut. 

ba-fa. 

tining, give 

• 

• 

....... 

ete. 

Slot. 

tisut. 

ti-fa. 

idling, sit . 

• 


tulev. 

tdl-th. 

tulbt. 

tdsut. 

tuli-pa. 

hining, go . 

• 


kSv. 

hin. 

hbt. 

hindt. 

hin-pa. 


Passive voice. —Formed by adding ing to the base and conjugating throughout. Thus, khaning-ing, to be seen ; present 
kkaninaiv-a : future khaning-ot; past khaningat, etc. 

Causals. —Formed by adding ef or if to the base and conjugating throughout. Thus, rastfing, to cause to come ; present 
raeejiv-a ; future rasef it ; past rasefet, and so forth. 
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Specimen I. 


(Kala-t, Baluchistan.) 


Bandagh-as-e ira mar assur. 
Man-one-to two sons icere. 


Oftian chunaka mar 
Them-from the~younger son 


tena bawa-e 
his father^to 


pars kij ‘ bawah, 

malan 

gira-as 

ki 

kana bashkh marek, 

kane 

said that, ^father. 

property from 

thing-a 

which my share is. 

me-to 

ete.’ 0 

tena 

katia-e 

bfti-to 


bashkh-kare. Bhaz 

de 

give.' 

his 

living 

them-with 

division-made. Many 

days 

gidarengtayesur 

ki 

chuna mar 

tena 

kull 

male much-kare 

5 

passed-not-were 

that 

small son 

his 

all 

property together-made 

and 

mvirro yatanase-ae 

mosafire-ae 

hina 

o 

ere tena knll male 

far country- 

a-to 

Journey-on 

went 

and 

there his all property 


haramaHga 

forbidden 


karemte-at gum-kare. Vakbt*a8 ki 6 kuU male tena 

works-with spend-made- Time-a- that he all property his 


kharch karesas 

hamo 

mulka-ti bhall5 

dukkal-as 

tamma. 

o 6d 

spent had-made 

that 

country-in heavy 

famine-a 

fell, 

and he 

mukhtaj mare?a-at 

hina. 

Gura 5 

hina 

6 

ham-e 

mulka-na 

needy becoming 

went. 

Afterwards he 

went 

out 

that 

country-of 

bandagh*ase-to sangat 

mas. Hamo 

shaskh 

ode 

tena 

hukamata 

man-one-with follower 

became. That 

person 

him 

his 

swine-of 


khvafing'ki tena da gh arte-ae men tis. 
feedhig-fo^ field-to presence gave. 


0 khvashi-at pachkhati-at ki 
Se gladly husks-toith that 


hukamak 

ktmgurak tena 

phide sera 

kareka 

o kas-as 

ode 

swine 

eating-were his 

belly 

satisfied 

was-making 

and person-a 

him-ta 

gira-as 

titayaka. 

Yakht-as 

ki 

hosha-ae 

bas, 

pare 

ki, 

thing-a 

was-not-giving. 

Time-a 

that 

sense-on 

came. 

said 

that. 

‘akbkhadar 

kana bayah-na 

nankarate-an 

arer ke 

6ft 

iragh 

bhaz 

‘ hoic-many 

my father-of 

servants-from 

are that 

them-to bread 

much 


o 

and 


e, 

is, 

I bash 
I standing 


bfti-an 

themfrom 

mareua 
become 


o 

and 


1 

I 


ziate ham are, 
excess also is, 
o tena bavaghae kava 

and my father-to go 


bhin-an 
hunger from 
6 ode 
and him-to 


kahing-ti 
dying-in 
pava ki, 
say thaL 


nt. 

am. 


“o 
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bayab. 

i 

kbuda-na 

6 

na 

mone-ti malamat 

ut, 5 

dasa i laiq 

father. 

I 

God-of 

and 

thy 

front-in blamed 

am, and now 1 worthy 

afat 

ki kane 

na 

mar 

par. Kane 

tena 

naukarate-an asit 

am-not 

that me 

thy 

son 

they-say. 

Me your-own 

servants-from one 

kab.” ’ 


Gara 

6 

basb mas 

o 

tena 

bayab-is bas. 

make." ’ 


Afterwards he 

upright became 

and 

his 

father-near came. 

Magar 

o 

banna 

bhaz 

mnrr 

as ki 

ona 

bayab 

ode kbana, ona 


he 

still 

very 

far 

was that 

his 

father 

him saw, his 

halae 


raham 

bas, 

tab dudenga 

ona 

likbe-ti duki sbagha 


condition-on 

o ode 
and him-to 


compassion came, then 
buk balk. IVIar 
kiss took, The-son 


ran his 
tena bava-e pare 
his father-to said 


neck-on hands put 
ki, ‘ bayah, i 

that, ‘father, I 


kbnda-na 

gunabgar-ase 

ut 6 

na mon-ti 

bam 

gunahgar 

ut, 6 

God-of 

s'mner-a 

am and thy presence-in 

also 

sinner 

am, and 

daran 

gud i 

laiq 

affut ki 

kane 

na mar 

par.’ 

this-from 

after I 

worthy 

am-not that 

me 

thy son 

they-call.’ 

Magar 

bayab-tab 

tena 

naukarate pare 

ki, 

‘ kull-an 

jovananga 

JBut 

the-father-his 

his 

servants-to said 

that, 

‘ all-from 

good 

posbakafce 

batibo 6 

ode 

berif-bo, 

duti-tab cballayas sbabo 

clothes 

bring-ye and him 

cause-to-put-on. 

hand-on-his ring-a put 


o 

moebarete 

nate-ti-tab 

etibo. 

Babo 

ki 

dasa 

ayar 

kunen 

and 

shoes 

feet-on-his 

give. 

Come 

that 

now 

together 

we-may-eat 

0 

kbvasb 

maren. 

Antae, 

ki 

kana 

mar 

kbaskas, 

6 pbadae 

and 

merry may-‘become. 

Why, 

that 

my 

son 

dead-was, 

he again 


zindah mas; 6 goingasas, 6 kbaBinga.’ 0 6fk kbyasb maresa 

alive became; he loat-ioas, he xcas-found.' And they merry becoming 

hinar. 

went. 

Handa niyama-ti 6na bballa mar ten.a mulkae asaka. Vakbtas ki 

This time-at his elder son his land-in teas. Time that 

o bas o -uragban kburk mas, nachana 6 sazana tavare 

he came and house-from near became, dance-of and music-of sound 

bing. Naukarate-an asite tavar-kare 6 harrife ki, ‘ da karemna 
heard. Servants-from one-to call-made and asked that, ‘ this action-of 
ant mana e?’ Naukar ode pare ki, ‘na ilum bassone 

tahat meaning isf’ The-servant him-to said that, ‘thy brother come-is 


0 na bayab bballo mehmane-as barene, antae, ki 6 ode durakb 

and thy father great feast-a made-has, why, that he him whole 

jore-at kbanane.’ Gura o kbafa mas 6 tabe-ti bintay. 

welfare-with seen-has* Then he angry became and inside went-not. 

Handa hitae bayab pesb tamma 6 ode miimat kare. 0 

This word'at the-father out fell and him-to favour made. He 
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galias 

time-a 


my-oion friends'ioUh 


tena bavae jovab tis ki, ‘bur, i dakha sal na kbizmate 

his father-to answer gave that, ‘see, I these-many years thy service 

karenut, o hech na hukame pirg^tanut; magar ni gabas 

done-have, and any thy order hrohen-not-have; hut thou time-a 

kane dag^aras bam ti-taves ki i tena dostati-to tnajlis-as 

me-to kid-a even gavest-not that I my-oion friends-with feast-a 

kareta. Magar dasa ki na mar bassone ki na male 

might-make- Sut now that thy son hos-come who thy property 

kinjerite-to bay tissone, ni 6rki mebmane-as karenus.’ 0 6 

harlota-with loss given-has, thou him-for feast-a made-hast' And he 

ode pare ki, ‘ aba, ni bar vakbt kan-to tbud us, 6 

him-to said that, ‘ 0-son, thou all time me-with together art, and 

gira-as ki are kull na e. Da mnnasib as ki nan kbvasbi 

thing-a that is all thine is. This nrover was that we m.err’ti 


ar bassone 
on has-come 

mebmane-as 

feast-a 


ki na 
who thy 
karenus.’ 
made-hast.' 


ode 

pare 

ki. 

‘ aba. 

ni 

him-to 

said 

that. 

‘ 0-son, 

thou 

gira-as 

ki 

are 

kull na 

e. 

thing-a 

that 

is 

all thine 

is. 

ken 


6 

kbvasb 

maren 


should-make and 
6 pend var 
he another time 


‘ aba, ni bar vakbt kan-to tbud us, 6 

‘ 0-son, thou all time me-with together art, and 

kull na e. Da mnnasib as ki nan kbvasbi 

all thine is. This proper was that we merry 

kbvasb maren; antae, ki na ilum kbask-as, 

merry should-hecome; why, that thy brother dead-icaSy 

zindab mas; goingasas, 6 hazir e.’ 

alive became; lost-was, he present is* 


a majlis-as 

nth feast-a 

na male 
^hy property 

0 6 
And he 

I us, 6 
er art, and 

nan kbvasbi 
we merry 
u kbask-as, 
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Specimen II. 

(Kalat, Baluchistan.; 

Palcan Gurginaghae hinan. Murad khanca 

Sere-from Gurgina-io ice-tcent. Iliirdd khdn-qf 

Okan gidariugan Adamzaitekan hinan. Ore ki 

There-from toe-passed Adamzai-from we-icent. There that 


shahr-ti hinan. 
village-in loe-ioent. 
hinan gura sahib 
went then Sahib 


o risala 6 
and cavalry and 
Murad khan-na 
Mnrcid Mkdn-vf 
risalana sahib 
cavalry-of Sahib 
hinar. 1 sahib-to 
went, I 


risalana sahib o 
cavalry-of Sahib and 

shahr-ti masun. 

village-in we-were. 

0 risala zen 
and cavalry saddle 

hintavat. Sahib 


i harsingan phadae. 
I turned back. 
Pend-rar pagaghae 
Again mcrning-in 


Nanekan 

At-night 

^hib o 
Sahib and 


karer 

made 

kane 


o 

and 
ban dare 


Marraina shahrae 
Murrai-of village-to 


ilia. 


Magav 


Sahil-icith went-not. 

Sahib me 

here left. 

iBnt 1 

bingunut 

ki 

sahib 

Hasane 

halkune 

0 

Tamase 

heard 

that 

Sahib 

Hasan 

arrested-has 

and 

Tdmds 

kbane ham 

haiku ne. 

Vakht-as 

ki sahib 

phadae 

has. 

Ichdn also 

arrested-has. 

Time 

that Sahib 

back 

came, 

khantiat Hasace o 

JI urad khane 

6 Tames 

khane 

khanat. 

eyes-with Hasan ar. 

d 3Iiirdd khan 

and Tdmds 

kihjjan 

saw. 

ialana du-ti 

tis. 

Bio 

ira 

kaidio nana 

du-ti 

tis. 


men-from 
0 Murad 
and Murad 
1 tena 
I my-own 

Hasane ris 
Hasan cavalry-of hand-in gave. 


Kaidik nanekan nane 

parer 

Trisoners at-night vs-to 

said 

o nane 

hes.’ 

Gura 

and ns 

brought.' 

Then 

Chichizai-ti 

has. Vaktt-as 

CMchizai-in 

came. 

Time-a 

hesur. 

Ham -0 

iia^ate 

they-br ought. 

Those 

breads 


Other two prisoners onr hand-in gave. 
ki, ‘ sahib nanean hecbra harriftav 
that, ‘ the-Sahib ns-from anything asked-not 

sob-to sahib rahi mas o 

morning-in Sahib wayfarer became and 


Hasan 

Hasan 


risala-na 
car airy-of 


sovarte 

sovdrs-to 


ki sham mas 
that evening became 

Jemadar Gohar khan-na 
Jamddr Gohar khdn-of 

pare ki, ‘i iragh teaa 
said that, ‘ 1 bread own 


Hasan-ki iragh 
Hasan-for bread 

sovar bisesas. 
sovcir had-baked. 

kunera, kanean 
eat, me-from 

4 M 
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murr 

mabo.’ Sovak Sik asur 6 

parer 

ki, ‘ 

Sahib-na 

hukam 

af 

far 

become' Sovdrs Sikhs loere and 

said 

that, ‘ 

Sahih’of 

order 

is~not 

ki 

nan murr maren.’ Gura 

Hasan 

khafa 

mas 

6 

iraghate 

that 

xoe far should-be.' Then 

Hasan 

angry 

became 

and 

breads 

joa- 

•ti bite. Nem shafae ki 

bingun 

mas 

arz 

kare 

ki. 


stream- 

■in threw. Half night-in that hungry became 

petition 

made thaty 

‘kane 

iragh 

itibb.’ 

Gura sikak iragh 

tisur, tab 

o 

hamo 

iraghate 

‘ me-to 

bread 

give.' 

Then Sikhs bread 

gave, then 

he 

those 

breads 

kung. 

Gura 

b-na 

hal avalan 

ham ganda 

mas. 



ate- 

Then 

him-of 

condition first-from 

even bad 

became. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

We went from here to Gurgina, and proceeded to Murad Hian’s village. We started 
thence and went out from Adamzai. When we came there, the Sahib and the cavalry 
and the Sahib of the cavalry turned hack. At night we were in Murad Hhan’s village. 
Again, in the morning, the Sahib and the cavalry Sahib and the cavalry saddled their 
horses and went to Murrai’s village. I did not go with the Sahib. He left me here. 
But I learnt from the men that the Sahib had arrested Hasan, Tamas, and Murad TThan 
When the Sahib returned, I with my own eyes saw Hasan and Murad Khan and Tamas 
Khan. The Sahib left Hasan with the cavalry, and handed the two other prisoners over 
to us. At night the prisoners said to us, ‘ the Sahib did not ask anything when he 
brought us.’ In the morning the Sahib set out for Chichizai. At night bread was 
brought for Hasan. A sowar of the Jamdar Gohar ]^an had baked it. Hasan said to 
the sowars of the cavalry that he wanted to cat the broad alone, and asked them to with¬ 
draw. Tlie sowars were Sikhs, and they said, ‘ the Sahib’s order is not to leave you.’ 
Hasan then became angry and threw the bread into the river. Towards midnight he 
became hungry and asked for bread. The Sikhs gave him some, and he ate it. After¬ 
wards he was at once taken ill. 
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I Juma, 
I Juma, 

tuloksiyot. 
inhahitant-am. 
panj baja 
five strilcing 
gud kas-na 
afiter wool-of 
I yakdam 


Specimen III. 


mar Kamal-na, 
son Kamdl-of, 

Qasam kunev 
Oath 1-do 
gud harch begari asur, 
after all coolies were, 
gatris Hayat khan-na 
hundle-a Haydt khdn-of 


o*na jharCi halkut. 


kas-na gudam-na jamadar 

wool-of godown-of jamaddr 

pav, banda-tuna auliko deb 

I-say, this-month first day 

oftin rozu tisut. 
them-to wages I-gave. 
kus-na kirghan as, 
shirt-of 
pen 


heloio 

bicbra 


loas, 


(Karachi.) 

Karacbl-na 

Kardchl-of 

beg-na 

evening-of 

Oftan 
Them-from 
\ kbanat. 
1 saw. 


kiantavat. 


I at-once 

him-of 

search 

took. 

I other anything found-not. I 

padae 

ode 

gudam-na 

setae 

daret. Set 

pare 

, 'da 

afterwards 

him 

store-of 

chief-to 

brought. The-chief 

said' 

, ‘ this 

gunah-gare 

polls 

chauki-ti 

dar. 

dara firvad kar,’ 

1 

hamdun 

culprit 

police 

station-in 

bring, 

him-on complaint makel 

I 

so 

karet. 1 

kbanat 

ode Hakima 

dare. Hakim pare, 

‘ ni 

tena 

did. I 

saw 

him Hakim-to 

took. Hakim said, ‘ 

thou 

thy-own 

bachai-na 

shahada 

tin-hatar.’ 0 

tining katav. 

0 

net 

defence-of 

witness 

give-hring' He 

to-givc did-not-do. 

He 

at-last 


qabuldar mas, ‘ i 
admitter lecame, ‘I 
Hakim ode bis 
Hakim him-to twenty 


tena 

my-own 

rupai-na 

riipees-of 


cbuna-na 

cMld-of 

dand-na 


barzi-kin 

pillowfor 

saza 


kas 

xcool 

tis. 


dnrzasut 

stole 


hafesut.’ 

toole' 


fine-of inmishment gave. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I Juma, son of Kamal, residing at Karachi, employed as a Jamedar at the -vv ool 
stores, do state on solemn affirmation that on tbc first day of the cmlent month after 
five o’clock in the evening uben all the coolies had been paid their wages for the day, I 
formd a bundle of wool concealed imder Hayat Oan’s shirt. I at once searched the 
man’s person, but found nothing else. I then took him to the Seth of the godown and he 
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told me to take the culprit to the Police station and lodge a complaint against him. I 
did so and saw that the Policemen took him before a Magistrate ; the Magistrate then 
called on the accused for witnesses, which he was unable to produce, and finally he 
admitted that he was removing the wool clandestinely to make a pillow for his baby. 
The Magistrate punished him with a fine of B20. 
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SEMI-DRAVIDIAN DIALECTS. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that several Dravidian tribes in the 
North have abandoned their original speech for some Aryan dialect. A good instance is 
the so-called Hal*bi which will, in this Survey, be dealt with in connexion with 
Marathi. It is a mixed form of speech which has been strongly influenced by Marathi 
and Chhattisgarhi. 

In this place we shall give specimens of two similar dialects, as an appendix to the 
Dravidian family, in order to enable the student to recognize how thorough the influence 
of Aryan speech has been in such cases. The dialects in question are the so-called 
Ladhadi or Bandhadi of Amraoti and the Bharia dialect spoken in Narsinghpur and 
Chhindwara. According to information collected for the pm'poses of this Survey the 
number of speakers is as follows 

Ladhadl ............. 2,122 

Bharia ............. 330 

Total . 2,452 

Both dialects have formerly been classed as Gondl. At the present day, however, 
they have become quite Aryanized 


The dialect of the Ladhadis or Bandhadis of Amraoti is a dialect of the same kind as 
Hal'^bi. Conjunctive participles often add a suffix kanl which can be compared with knn 
in Gondi; thus, di-kam, having come; jdi-kanl^ having gone. On the whole, however, the 
dialect has no more anything to do with Gondi or with any other Dravidian form of 
speech, as will be seen from the specimen which follows ;— 
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Ladhadi. 


(Distkict AmeAOTI.)' 


Eka mansa-la 

du 

tiuya 

bbait. 

Ek 

tura bapa-la 

bOlya, 

‘ bawa, 

One man-to 

two 

sons 

were. 

One 

son the-father-to 

said. 

^father. 

jo jingi-ki 

batni 

ai 

ti 

mala 

dena.’ Mang 

0-la 

batni 

which property-of 

share 

comes 

that 

me-to 

give.' Then 

him-to 

division 


kar dels. Mang thoda din-kani nana tui-a sab jama kari- 


making gave. Then 

few days-after 

the-younger son 

all together 

having- 

kani dur 

dusrya 

mulkb-ma jat 

lagya, akbin 

wbasan apna 

paisa 

made far 

other 

country-in going 

began, and 

there his 

money 

utbai 

dans. 

Mang tyan 

sab kbarebi 

dali-par 

une 

Spending 

threw. 

Then him-hy 

all having-spent 

throwing-after 

that 


mulkh-ma 

country-in 

Tab o 
Then he 


bada kal padya. Kal padya-kani 0-la adchan bhai. 

big famine fell: Famine falling-after him'-to difficulty became. 

une mulkh-ma ek mansa-jabari rabya. Uni tar o-la 

that country~in one man-with stayed. Sim-by then him 


dukar 

cbarawal apne 

kbet-ma 

patbais. Mang dukar-ni 

sal khM-upar 

swine 

to-feed 

his 

field-in 

was-sent. Then sicine-of husks eating-on 

une 

apne 

pet 

bbari, 

asa 0-la samja wbai. 

Mang u-la 

him-hy 

his 

belly 

icas-filled, 

such him-to thought teas. 

Then him-to 

kai 

nako 

dis. Man 

g 0 sudbi-par ai-kani 

bOlya, ' mOra 


anything not-at-all gave 


bap'kd kitik 
father-of hoio-many 


roj-clar-sani 


man 


Then he sense-on having-come said, ‘ ?ny 

bhakkam bhakar sO, bajar mi bbuki-ni 
seroants-to much bread is, but I hunger-with 
gaya. Mi utbi-kani ajme bap-kOiidl jaU, 0-la kabS, 

having-arisen my father-to will-go, him-lo will-say, 

Dew-ka anclbl urpbat kam karis, 0-ka samne pap karl. 

God-of against evil deed 1-dkl, him-of before sin did. 


having-died went. 

“ are bapa, 

O father, 

Abo pa sun tOra pOrya nOkO whay. Apna 
Now from thy son not-ut-all am. Your 

Mang utbi-kani apna bap-kOndi gaya. 
Then having-arisen Ms father-near went. 
0-ka bap 0-la dekbi-kani kiv-ais. 


eka rOj-dar-asa rakbi dbar.” ’ 
one servant-like keejjing keep.’^ ’ 

Mang 0 ditr se itna-ma 
Then he far is that-in 

Ankhi wo dawdi-kani 0-ka. 


his father him having-seen compassion-got. And he having-run his 
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gala-la jhovya, jai-kani 6-ka muka liis. Mahg 6-ka porya bolya, 

nech-to fell, having-gone his kiss took. Then his son said, 

‘ Dewa-ko samne pap karisu. Abo pasun tora porya noko whay.’ 
‘ God-of before sin Tdid. Now from thy son not-at-all am ' 

Bapan chakra-la kais, ‘sabiit ahgrakba lai-kani 6-la 

The father-hy servant-to loas-said, * good cloth having-taken him-to 

ghal, ankhi 6-ka bat-ml mtindi pay-m6 joda gbal. Apan khai-kani 

imt, and his hand-on ring foot-on shoe put. TFe having-eaten 


kbus 

bhayasu. 

» 

Ha 

amra turya. marya 

bacbya, 

to pbiri-kani jita 

merry 

will-become. 

This 

our son dead 

went, 

then again alive 

bhayo. 

Wo harpi 

gaya- 

ta. 

to sampadya.’ 

Mang 

wa kbus bhaya. 

became. 

He lost 

gone-was, 

then loas-foundd 

Then 

they merry became. 

Ya 

bakt-ma 

6-ka 

bada 

turya kbet-ma 

hota. 

Mang wo gharak6ni 

This 

time-at 

his 

big 

son field-in 

was. 

Then he house-near 

aya-par 

f\j 

6-ne 

baja 

tar 

suni-aya. Man* 

> ekni 

mansa-la bulay-kani 

coming-on him-by 

music 

then 

heard-ioas. Then 

one 

man-to having-called 


one 

pusis, 

‘ ya kay se ? ’ 

Wo-na kabis 

ki, ‘ tora 

him-by 

it-was' 

•asked, 

‘ this what is ? ’ 

Him-hy U-toas-said 

that, ‘ thy 

bhai 

ais, 

ankbin 

wo tora bap-la 

milya se. E-ka 

karita 

brother 

came. 

and 

he thy father-to 

met is. This-of 

for-the-reason 

bada 

jewan 

6-na 

kari-sc.’ Mang 

w6 rage bbari-kani jai-ni. 

big 

feast 

him-by 

done-is.' Then 

he anger-with being-filled loent-not. 


E-ka sathl c-ka bap bahir ai-kani wo-la samjab lagya. Pan 

This-of for his father out having-come him to-entreat began. But 

wo bap-la bolya kT, ‘ dokb bawa, ml itni baras tori chakri 
he father-to said that, ‘ see father, I so-many years thy service 


karsawu, ankhi t6ra 

hukum 

n6k6 

modi; 

taru mi apna 

sobti-barobar 

did. 

and thy 

order 

not was-broken; still I my 

friends-with 

kbusal 

karU 

tya 

am-ko 

bakra 

nako dis. 

J ena tora 

merry 

should-make 

hy-thee 

me-to 

a-goat 

not was-given. Whom-hy thy 

paisa 

randi-bar6bar 

khai 

diiris 

ya 

t6ra porya aya, 

6-ka sangi 

money 

harlots-with 

eating was-thrown 

this 

thy son came, 

his sake-for 


badl pangat karis.’ Mang o-na 6-ka kais, ‘mora barobar 

big feast madest.' Then him-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ me with 


ya tura hamesa se, ankhi ya sab jingl tori sc. Mang sukh 

this son always is, and this all property thine is. But happiness 

anand karwa ya barabar se; ya t6ra bhai marya bota, w6 

joy to-make this proper is; this thy brother dead was, he 

palti-kani jita bhaya se; w6 harpi gaya-ta, w6 sampadya-se.’ 

again alive become is; he lost gone-was, he found-is.' 
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The Bharias are found in I^’arsinghpnr and Chhindwara. In the latter district, 
however, the tribe is dying out, and no speakers have been returned at the last Census 
of 1901. Their number in Narsinghpur was estimated for this Survey at 330. At the 
last Census of 1901, 563 speakers have been returned. 

AUTHORITY— 

ScANLAN, C .,—Noies on the Bharias. Indian Antiquary. Tol. i, 1872, pp. 159 and f. 

The Bharias have probably once spoken a form of GOndi. The pronoun hord, 
he, is probably identical with Gondi dr, he. Their dialect is, however, now a corrupt 
Bundeli. 

Of the specimens which follow the first has been forwarded from Narsinghpur and 
the second from Chhindwara. 
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Specimen I. 


Bhahia. 


(Narsinghpuk.) 


Hurak do chhawa rah"raT. Hora-me-se lialka ap’‘na dada-se 

A-nian-of two sons were. Them-in-from the~younger Ms-own father-to 

kah^ra, ‘are dada, gbar-ke dhan-mg mora bata bo ma-ka dedi.’ Phir 

said, ‘ O father, house-of property-in my share may-he me-to give' Then 

dada-ne ap^'na dban bati diba. Tan“ke din pachhu 

the-father-hy Ms-own property having-divided was-given. A-few days after 

balka cbbawa ap^na dban le-ke dur des gara utbi, 
the-yoiivger son Ms-oion property taking distant country went having-arisen, 

aru gamar-pana-mi sab kbob-dibay. Jab sab dban barba-gara bo de^-m5 

and debauchery-in all was-wasted. When all fortune spent-gone was country-in 

bara kal paii-gara, aru ab bbnkba marbia lag^ray. Tab bora kabn 

great famine falling-went, and note from-hunger to-die began. Then he some 

lOga-ka har“wabi kar’na lag*ra aru bora-k5 suar diaraua rakbarai, 

man-of the-office-of-a-plowghman to-do began and him swine to-feed kept. 

Hora suar-kbana kbane-si ap^na pet bbaPna lagb'a. Hurak loga kachbu 

Me swine-food eating-by Ms-own stomach to-fill began. Any man anything 

nabT dena-lag'‘ra. Tab bora kbab“riri bbira. Hurak kab“na lagb-a, ‘daia, 

not to-give-began. Then he sensible became. Me to-say began, ‘ Oh, 

mora dada-k5 gbana bar’waba-kg kbub kbai liban aur baebi-gara aru mSy 

my father-of many servants-to much eating take and to-spare-went and I 

bbnkba mar’’nadag''ra. Ab mai utbi dada jure jabS aru kabS, 

from-hunger to-die-am-about. Now I arising father near icill-go and will-say, 


“ are 

dada, 

mai-ne 

“ 0 

father. 

me-by 

tora 

ebbawa 

kab^ne 

thy 

son 

to-say 

ek-la 


samajabe 

one-to 

equal-Gonsiden 

gara 

am 

ap^na 

went 

and 

his-own 

dura-bune 

awacbba 


tore 

thee 


sanga 


distance-from coming 


Bbag“wan-ka 
before God-of 

rara nabT rab^ra. 

worthy not remained. 

mi-ka rakha-la.” ’ 
f me keep." ’ 

dada tbana gara 

father near went 

dekbi-liba. Hure 

he-was-seen. Mim 


pap karau; mai 

sin has-been-committed ; 1 

bar®\yaha-rQa 


Ap’na 
Thy-own 
Tab bora 

Then he 

utbi, 
arising. 
acbebba-kari, 
pitying. 


seroants-among 
tbara-bo 
having-arisen 
Dada-ne 
The-fother-by 


dauri-ke 

running 


gala-me 

neck-on 

4 N 
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jhuiiii-gera aru chumhi. Tab cbhawa-ne kah“ra, ‘ are dada, mai-ne 
falling-went and Jcissed-him. Then the-son-ly it-ioas-sakl, ‘O father, me-hy 
tore sanga Bhagwan-ka pap karra; niai tora chbawa kab“ne rara 

thee before Ood-of sin was-done; I thy son to-be-caUed worthy 

nabi rah^ra.’ Dada-na ap“na liarValia-ka kabdis, ‘ asal asal 

not remained' Thefather-hy his-oton servants-to it-tcas-said, ‘ good good 

■urh“na ll abo aru lio-ri pab®ra-da. Ek mudi burak hath pab^ra-da 

clothes talcing come and on-him put. One ring his hand-on put 

ok pan^hi jori pSw. Chala sab^ra kbajina aru kbusi inanara. Ya 

one shoes pair feet-on. Gome all shnll-eat and merry shall-he. This 

chbawa janam-bhira-hawa, batb-se bQne-gara utbi-bdta pbiri mili-gira/ 

son haS’been-born-again, hands-from lost-gone arising-icas again was found' 

Ira sabi kbusi bbire. 

Then all merry became. 

Bara chbawa obi bakbHa kheta-ml rab^ra. Lautike ghar-ati-bakb’ta 

The-elder son that time field-in was. Returning house-coming-time 

hure hune. balla nSch kudai sunb-a. Har’waba-rua-sl ek-]5 


him-by from-a-distance noise dancing singing was-heard. Servants-in-from one 

chiladaha hur§ pScbhe, ‘ ya kya hi ? ’ Hora bS-ne kabbii, ‘ tora balka 

calling him asked, 'this what is?' He him-to said, ' ‘thy younger 

bbai M-gara, aru tora dada hurl asal palti-lcera k'busi-bbira khana 

brother come-is, and thy father his safe return-of merry-becoming feast 

diha.’ Ta suni-ke kbilai-gara, aru gbar nabi jahS. Tab 

has-given.' This hearing angry-he-became, and honse-to not woukl-go. Then 

bora dada babar nikbi bure poti lagba. Cbliawa kabba, ‘are 

his father outside coming him to-entreat began. The-son said, ‘O 


dada, dekbis, 
father, see, 

takra; tn mS-ka kal ek-la bber-ke chbawa ioam ni diba 

disobeyed; thou me-to ever one sheep-of young-one reward not gavest 

bo sang-sathi sanga maja kar’rl. Par balka chbawa tora 

(hat companions with feast might-make. But the-younger son thy 

dhan-rabba gamar-pana-ml ura-diha jaisa palti-kera gbar ai-gera taisa 
fortune-ioas riotous-living-in wasted-aioay as-soon-as returning home came so 

kbawa-bacbba.” Dada-ne got-karara, “are chbawa, tu janam- 

thou-gavest-a-feast." The-father-by the-reply-ioas-made, “ 0 son, thou the-whole- 
bbar mora sanga rabis; jo dbau moray so dban toray. Ya 

life me with livedest; which fortune mine-is that fortune thine-is. This 

balka bbai tora marra gara, pbiii jiyVa; bora gami-gara-bota, 

younger brother thine dead went, again became-alive; he icas-lost, 

pbiri mili-gera, Ab khtib khuii bbira.’ 

again has-been-found. JSlow very happy became.' 


barbo tori naukri karra; kabhu 

years-for thy service 1-did; ever 


chbawa inam 


Par balka 
But the-younger 


kalii ni 
sayings not 
ni diba 
not gavest 

chhaw'a tora 
son thy 
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DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 

SEMI-DRAVIDIAN DIALECTS. 

Specimen II. 


(Distkict Chhindwaea.) 


Bhaeia. 


Ek jane-ke 
One man-of 
kahi ki, 

it-toas-said that, 
dhan rah“ro-h6ta 
fortune teas 


do 

tico 


so 


Atir chliote beta-ne dada-se 
And the-younger son-hy father-to 

de-daha.’ Ai;r 6-ne ap“na 


share may-be that give-away' And him-hy his-own 
bit dihay. Aur tanak dina rah“ra-h6tay 


beta rah“ro*h6ne. 
sons loere. 

mora hisa achhar 

' my 
so 

that having-divided was-given. And a-feuo days remained 
so ap^na dhan-sampat samat-Iihaye aur dur de^ gara utbay. 

then his-own fortune-property together-took and distant country-to went arising. 

Aur dhan-sampat rah^ra-hotam so randi-baji-ml dubay dihay. Aur jab 

And thefortune was that adultery-in squandering gave. And when 

sab 4^baye-diday u muTkah bara akal pad^ray; aur garib huy-garay. 

all had-been-wasted that country-in great famine fell; and poor he-became. 

Aur jay-ke bhale ad^mi thana mile-garay aur 5-ne, ‘ suwar charayas-dew“na 
And going good man near joined-himself and hini-by, ^ swine food-to-give 
ja,’ kah^ray. Aur wah khusi rah^ra-hOtay suwar to chhip“la khah-hote 

go,' it-was-said. And he pleased being-was swine which husks eating-ioere 

hori khay-ke-hui. Sa 

those-very having-eaten. That 

jab akal dharh-ay ho 

token sense having-got became 

naukar rah'ra-hotay khathai 

servants lire eat 


hame 

bliukha 

mar^je-i 

toe hunger-from 

dying- 

jahu 

kahu, 

dada, 

will~gr^ will-say. 

father. 

aur ab 

mai aisa 

layak 

and now 

I so 

worth y 

rahS.” ’ 

Aur 

uth^ray 

will-lire." 

’ And 

he-arose 


bhl khana nahl 

milara 

hotay. 

Aur 

even food not 

to-be-got 

was. 

And 

kah^rav, 

‘ or more 

dada 

thane 

ghana 

said. 

‘ 0 my 

father 

near 

many 

bhi aur 

kachhu 

bachT’ay 

bhi 

aur 

also and 

something 

is-saoed 

also 

and 

Ab max 

uthU 

to bapa 

thana 

A’oxo I 

tcill-arise 

then the-father 

near 


turo pap kiir^'rao; 
thy sin did; 

ne-hu ki tora beta aykhoy, aur mai nokar dhai 


Bhag“wan-che pap karTao, kacbhu 
God-oJ sin 1-did, some 


aur bap thana huiray 
and father near went. 


and I 
Aur 
And 


servant like 
jab dur 
when far-qf 
4x2 
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rah^ray-hotay dada dekh^ray anr kiblray aur dor^ray-hotay or gare-se 

he-ioas the-father saw and tooTc^pify-on-him and ran and neck-on 
ckip^tl-geray aur chuma liray. Aur dada-se beta-ne kabb-ay-botay, 

falling-icent and kiss took. And the-father-to tlie-son-hy it-was-said, 

‘ Bhag’‘wan-cbe pap kar^'raS aur kachbu tora pap kar^raS, aur aisa layak 

‘ God-of sin I-did and some thy sin 1-did, and so worthy 

ne-bn ab ki tora beta rab“taS Dioy.’ Bap 

not-I-am now that thy son I~may-remain Z.’ The-father 

kaliba-hotay apbie nauk"ran-se, ‘ acbha posak lawa aur pab^rawa. Hath-mi 

said his-own servants-to, ‘good clothes bring and put-on-him. Sand-on 

mundi pab“rawa aur paw-mi paii*hi; apau kbatib aur kbusi-mi rab^jan; 

a-ring put and feet-on shoes; tie tcill-eat and pleasure-in shall-live; 

moy kab*ra-h6ta§, moia beta mari geray-botay, ab asal-bui 

I saying-became, my son having-died gone-was, now alive-having-become 

geray; wuli gaml-geray botay, so mil-geray,’ Aur ve kbusi buy- 

went; he lost-gone teas, he has-been-found' And they merry having- 

gayb-ay. 
become-went. 


Bara beta kbet-me rabb-ay-hotay. Jab ghar-kane buiray-botay to gana 

The-elder son field-in was. When house-near he-came then singing 

bajana sundi-bay. 0-ne ap“ne nokar-ko bul“ray, ‘ita ao, re, apbie 
music he-heard. Sim-by his-own servants tcas-called, ‘ hither come, O, our-oton 
gbar*me kiya gana bajaoa howa-ebhar ? ’ Us-ne kab°ray-botay ki, ‘ tora bbai 

house-in why singing music is-going-on ? ’ Him-by it-was-said that, ‘thy brother 

ira-aebbar aur tora dada kbub khawaray piyaray, ki jite jindo-i-mi 
come-is and thy father much catised-to-eat caiised-to-drink, that alive possession-in 

mile-garay ay-ke.’ Aur wuh gussa hoy-garay aur bbitar nabl 

hedias-beenfound having-come: And he angry became and inside not 

gbus ray. Aur hap babar Iray aur phir sam'‘jharay. Aur ap“ne 

entered. And the-father outside came and again entreated. And his-own 

dada-se kab”raray ki, ‘bam tori nokari baliut baras kar'ran aur tora 

father-to he-satd that, ‘Z thy service many years have-done and thy 

bukm hami-ne kab-bn nabl tabran aur bam-lan ek metbe-ka bacbeba 

orders me-by ever not ivas-transgressed and me-to one goat-of young-one 

ki kbay-pi-ke dos mili-ke rab^ran; 

that eating-and-drinking friends loith might-remain; 
so sab sampat randi-baji-mi dubay-dibay, 

he all fortune adultery-in having-squandered-gave, 
japbat-karb-ay/ 0-ne kah“ray, ‘beta, bamesa 
^nv^tahon-made3t: Eim-by it-was-said, ‘son, always 

aui jo mora ay so tora ay. Itbii inan“sa 

ami which mine is that thine is. So-much desire 


takad nahi dilie 
even not thdu-gavest 

aur tora beta iray, 

and thy son came, 

tu khu^i-mi kiya 

thou pleasure-in to-do 
rahisa ni6y 
thou-livedst me 


sanga; 
with ; 



SEMI-DBAVIDIAN LANGUAGES (bHARIa). 6i5 

rah“ri-h6ti mori ki cken-kartia aur khu^iml rah“iia, ki 

was mine that merry-should-be-made and happin'^ss-in should-live^ that 
tora bbai mari-gera-hotay, phir aviray-botay; gami-gera-]i6ta, so 

thy brother having-died-gone-waa, again became-alioe; lost-gone-was, then 

mili-g^a-bota.’ 
has-been-found d 



LIST OF STANDARD WORDS AND PHRASES IN THE 



Tamil (Poona). 

1 

[ Korvi (Belgaum). 

1 

Kaika^i (Sholapur). 

1. One 

• 


■ 

Ondrn, oru, Or 

Ond . , . . 

Vanda .... 

2. Two 

• 


• 

Irandu, iru, ir 

Eand . . . . 

i 

1 

1 Randa .... 

3. Three 



• 

Mundru, mu, mu . 

Mfid .... 

1 

^ Munda . . . . 1 

4. Four 



• 

Nalu, or nangu, nal . 

Nal .... 

j i 

'Nal . . . . j 

5. Five 



• 

Eindu, eim 

Anja .... 

ASj . . . . i 

1 

6. Six 



■ 

Aru, aru 

Ara .... 

1 

Ara .... 

7. Seven 

• 


• 

Eru, era 

Aga .... 

Aga 

Eight 

« 

• 

• 

Ettu, en . . . 

Atta .... 

Atta 

* 

9. Niue 

• 

• 

• 

Onbadu . . . . 

Ombidi .... 

Vamdi .... 

10. Ten . 

• 

• 

• 

Pattu . . . . 

Patt 

Patta .... 

11. Twenty 

• 

• 

• 

Irubadu 

Randrkappatt . 

Merda .... 

12. Fifty 


• 

• 

Eimbadu 

Anjarkappatt . 

Pannas • . . . 

13. Hundred 


• 

• 

Nuru .... 

Nur .... 

Nur 

14. I . 


« 


Nan .... 

. 

Nan, na . 

15. Of me 




Ennudeiya 

Nana . . . _ 

Naimada 

16. Mine 



• 

Ennadu .... 

Nanada ... 

Nannada 

ir. TVe 



• 

Num (inchisive'), naiig'al 

{exclusive}. 

"V* 

Nang .... 

18. Of us 



• 

Nammudeija . 

Nangalada . . , 

Nahglada 

19. Our . 



• 

Nammudeiya . 

Nangalada 

Nahglada 

20. Thou 


• 

• 

.... 

Nl 

^ 1 

Nin, ui . . . 

21. Of thee 


• 

• 

Unnudei.va 

Nina . _ _ 

Ninnada 

22. Thine 


• 

• 

Unnadn .... 

Ninada , 

1 

Ninnada 

23. You 

• 

• 

• 

Nihgal 

j 

.... 

Ning .... 

24. Of yon 

• 

• 

• 

Uhgaludeiya . 

Nihgalada 

Nihglada 

25. Your 

• 


• 

IJhgaludeiya . 

Ningalada 

Nihglada 
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LANGUAGES OF THE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


Malayalam. 

Kanareie (Belgaum). 

j Kuru^ (Palaman). 

i 

Om , , . . 

Ondu (n.), obba {masc. 

Jem.) 

Onta, masc. ort 

Randu .... 

Eradu (w.), ibbarn (masc. 4‘ 
Jem.). 

End, masc. §• Jem. irb 

ilfinna .... 

iluru (n.), muvaru (masc. 4' 
Jem.) 

Mfind, masc. Jem. nub . 

Xalu .... 

Nalku (n.), nalvam (masc. 
Jem.) 

Xakh. masc. ^ Jem. naib . 

Anju • . 

Eidu (n.), eivaru 
Jem.) 

(masc. 

Panche .... 

Ara .... 

Aru 

• 

Chhan (soye) . 

Yeru .... 

Elu 


Satte .... 

Yetta .... 

Entu 

• 

Ath .... 

Onbadu .... 

Ombbattu 

• 

Nau • . * . 

Pattu .... 

Hattu 

• # 

Dasse .... 

Irupadu .... 

Ippattu , 

• 

Kfiri .... 

Ambadu .... 

Aivattu . 

• • 

PacKas . * . * 

Nnru .... 

Nuru 

• 

Ond sai . 

Xan .... 

Xanu 


En .... 

Enre 

Xanua 

• 

Enhai .... 

Euicdu .... 

Xannadu 

• • 

Enhai . . . . | 

5f.anfial, nam . 

Xavu 

• 

j 

Em (exclusive) ; nam (incL)\ 

Xanrtalude, nammude 

Xamma 

• 

Emhai . . . . , 

1 

Nannajude, nammude 

Xamma . 

• 

1 

Erabai 

Xi .... 

Ninu 


Xiu ... 

Xinre .... 

Xinua 

• 

Xidbai 

Ninredu .... 

Ninnadu 

• 

Xinhai . , , . i 

1 

Niniial . , . . 

Nivn 

■ 

i 

Xim .... 

Ninna(lu)de 

Ximma . 

• 

1 

Nimhai .... 

Ninna(]a)de 

Ximma . 

■ 

Nimhai .... 

1 


•p T? pi7 









Malto. 


Kai (Khouda)als). 


Gondi (Mandla). 


1 

i Ort, end-oud . 

• 

• Ro(Bdi), eka . 

• 

• 

1 

Cndi 

• • • 

Ivrr, end-is 

• 

. I Ri(ndi), dui 

• 


Rand 

« • » 

Tin 

• 

. Mnhji, tini 


' 

Mupd 

• • * 

Char . . 

• 

. Nalgi, sari 


• 

Nalnhg . 

• • • 

; Pach 

1 

• 

. Sihgi pasn 


• 

Saiyuhg . 

• • • 

; Ch5 

• 

• Sajgi, sa 

• 

• 

Sarfihg . 

• • » 

Sat 

• 

. Odgi, satu . 

• 

• 

Y^r-nng 

• • * 

At 

• 

. Atu 

« 

• 

Ath {oilier districts armnr) 

Xfi 

• 

. Na 

• 

• 

Nau (other districts nmnak) 

Das 

• 

• Dasu • , 

\ 

• 

» 

Das or pad 


Kary-ond , 

« 

. Kade 

1 

• 


Bis , 

• • • 

Arai ki5ri 

’ 

• 

* Ri kadidasu 

1 


• 

Pachas , 

* • t 

Pach kari . 

' 

• 

, Pasu kadi 



Saikra (other districts nnr) 

6u 

• 

.; Anu 

1 


• 

Nanna 

• • • 

Eng-kitli 

• 

i 

. NaT 


• 

Nava 

• « • 

Eng-ki^ , 

• 

. Nande 

I 



Nava 

• • • ' 

Em {cxcltts{ve), 
elusive). 

natn 

{in- Amn . 


• 

ilammat 

amot). 

(other districts 

1 

• 

. MaT 



Mava 

\ 

1 

Em-ki^ 

• 

. Mande 


• 

ilava 

, i 

* • • 1 

Nin . 


. Inu 


• 

Imma , 


i Ning-kith 

• 

, NR 


• 

Niva 

. i 

1 

j Xing-kitli 

• 

. , Ninde 


. 

Niva 

1 

1 

j 

^ ^' 

1 

1 V- 

iSim , 

• 

.' Iru 

• 

• 

Iinmat , 

1 

1 

Nim-kith 

• 

. j Mil . 

« 


Mira 

! 

• • 
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LANGUAGES OF THE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY 


Telngn. 


Brabnl (Ealat). 



English. 

Okati 

Asit 




• 

1. One. 

Benda .... 

Irat 





2. Two. 

Madu .... 

Muait 




• 

3. Three. 

Nalugu .... 

Gh^ 




. 

4. Poor. 

Ayidu .... 

Pan 




• 

5. Phe. 

Aru . . • . 

Sbash 




• 

6. Six. 

Tgdu .... 

Haft 




• 

7. Seven. 

Tenimidi 

Hash 




• 

8. Eight. 

Tommidi.... 

Noh 




• 

9. Nine. 

Padi .... 

Dah 




• 

10. Ten. 

Iruvai .... 

Bist 




• 

11. Twenty. 

Yabliai .... 

Panjah 




• 

12. Fifty, 

Kara .... 

Sad 




• 

13. Hundred. 

Nena .... 

1 , 




• 

14. I. 

Na . 

Kana 




• 

15. Of me. 

Nadi .... 

Kana 




• 

16. Mice. 

Memn {exclusive of the per¬ 
son addressed), manama 
(inclusive) 

Nan 




• 

17. We. 

Ma, mana 

Nana 




• 

18. Of us. 

Madi, manadi . 

Nana 




• 

19. Our. 

Nivu .... 

Ni . 




• 

20. Thou. 

Ni. 

Na. 




• 

21. Of thee. 

Nidi .... 

Na. 




. 

22. Thine. 

Miru .... 

Num 




• 

23. You. 

Ml . 

Numa 




• 

24. Of you. 

Midi .... 

Numa 




• 

25. Your. 
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English. 

Tamil (Poona). 

Kor\i (Belgamn). 

! Kaikadi (Sholapur . 

i 

26. He . 

Avan .... 

Ava 

• 

! An 

27. Of him 

Avanndeiya 

Avan 

• 

Avanada 

28. His .... 

Avanudeiya 

Avan 

• 

' Avanada 

29. They 

Avargal . . . ' 

Avga, Aga 

• 

Aung .... 

30. Of them 

Avargaludeiya . 

Agal 

• 

' Auhglad 

31. Their 

Avargaludeiya. 

Agal 

• 

Auhgjad 

32. Hand 

Kei .... 

Kai 

. 

^^ai .... 

33. Foot 

Padam .... 

Kal 


Kal .... 

34. Nosg 

Mukku .... 

Muka 

• 

Mnka .... 

35. Eye . 

Kana .... 

Khanna . 

• 

1 

j Kanna .... 

1 

36. Month 

V ayi .... 

Vayi 

- 

1 "^ai 

37 Tcotli 

Palin 

Pell 

. 

j 

j Pella .... 

38. Ear .... 

Kadu 

Savi 

• 

j Svai .... 

39. Hair 

Mayir .... 

Magara . 

• 

j Magri .... 

40. Head 

Talei 

Teli 

• • 

j Thali, talkai 

1 

41. Tongue 

Nakku . , . , : 

Nalgi . 

• 

' • • . . j 

42. Belly 

j 

Vayarn . 

Varag 

• 

j 

Varga 

■ • 1 

43. Back 

iludngn 

Benn 

• 

Benna 

44. Iron 

Irnrabn .... 

Khabbin 

• 

Lokanda . . I 

45. Gold 

1 

Pon • . . ' 

Bahgav . 

• 

Bahgara 

46. Silver . . , ; 

1 

’^elli . . . . 1 

i 

Valji 

. 

XSandi . . _ _ 

47. Father . . . ! 

Tagappanar 

Avu 

. 

Gav 

48. Mother 

Tayar .... 

Amma 

. . 

Gamma . . , . 

49. Brother . . j 

j 

Annan (elder), tambi j 

(younger). 

1 

^nna (eldffr), 

(yvnnger). 

tembi 

I 

i 

Tembi 

50. Sister . . . j 

; 

Akkal (elder), tahgachchi ! 
(younger). 

Akka (elder), 

. (younger). 

tahgsi 

Tahgsi . 

51. Man , . . j 

1 

Manidan 

' 1 

Mannsn . 

• 

Hrapai . 

1 

52. Woman , . .1 

i 

j 
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1 Malayalam. 

i 

1 Kanarese (Belgati 

I 

m). 

Knrnlch (Palamau). 

1 

Avan . . . . 

1 

; Avanu 

1 

• 

1 As . ... 

; 

I Avanre . . . . 

j Avana 

• 

1 Ae-gahi . . . 1 

i 

1 1 

, Avanre . . . . 

Avana 

• 

! - • 

1 As-gahi. . . . 1 

( 

1 Avar .... 

Aram 

• 

Ar . . 

1 

1 

1 Avarudc 

Avara 

• 

1 1 

! _ 

! Ar-gahi .... 

Avarudo . 

Avara 

• 

Ar-gabi .... 

1 

' Kai .... 

Kei 

■ 

Khekkha 

Kal 

J Pada or kalu 

• 

Klied .... 

Mukkn .... 

j 

' ilfigu 

• 

Mui .... 

: Kannu .... 

1 Kannu 

• 

Kbann . ... 

i Viiyi . 

i 

Bayi 

• 

Bai .... 

^ Pallu .... 

Hallu 

• 

Pall .... 

CHevi .... 

k-- • 

Kivi 

• 

Kbebda 

Talamudi, rOmam 

Kudaln , 

• 

Chutti .... 

Tala. 

Tale 

1 

• 

Kukk .... 

J^ava .... 

A’alige 


Tatkba .... 

Y ayara .... 

Hotte 

■■ 


Kill .... 

Mudnga .... 

Pennu 

• 

JlC'd .... 

1 Irlmba .... 

Kabbina . 

• 

Panna .... 

, 

Pon , • . . 

Bhaugara 

• 

Sona .... 

' Yelli .... 

■ 

Belli 

• 

Rupa .... 

Aclichhan • • 

Tande 

• 

Baba, embas Iter) 

1 

, Arama .... 

Tayi 

• 

Aj6, ingyO {my mother) 

j 

Sabodaran ; annau {elder) . 

Anna {elder), 

{younger). 

tamma 

Bbai .... 

Peniial; akka {elder ) 

Akka {elder), 

( younger). 

tangi 

Ingpl {my sister) 

Al, purnslian . 

^lauusbya 

• 

Al. 

1 Stri 

Hengasu. 

. 

Ali , . . . 


1 
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Malto. 

Eui (Khondmala). 

(Mandls). 

Ah 

• 

• 

Elbanju, (eanju) 

• 

Or . . . 

AheMfe . 

• 

• 

Tai 

• 

Ona . . , , 

Aheki^ . 

• 

• 

Tande 

• 

Ona .... 

A-saber or awer 

• 

• 

Ebaru, (§arn, etc.) 


Ork .... 

A-saber-kith 

• 


Ebardi 

• 

Ora, Orkna 

A-saber-ki^ . 

• 


Ebardi 

• 

Ora, 5rkna 

Teta^ 

• 

• 

Kagu, kaju 

■ 

Kai .... 

Qed-chapta^ (sole 
foot). 

of 

the 

Patka 

• 

Kal . . . . 

Masoth . 

• 

• 

Mnhgeli . 

• 

MussSr .... 

Qanu^ . 

• 


Karrn 

• 

Kan .... 

Toro^ 

• 


Snda 

• 

Tuddi . , . . 

1 

Palu^ . 

• 

' 

Palka 

• 

i 

Pal .... 

Qefchwa^ 

• 


Kriu 


Kavi .... 

Talit^ . . 

• 

• 

LSnja 

• 

Chntti .... 

Qaku& . 

• 

• 

Tlau 

• 

Talla .... 

Tarteth . 

• 

• 

Bangosi . 

• 

Vanjgr .... 

Pura^ . 

' 

• 

Tata 

• 

Pir 

Qoqo^ . 


• 

Beta 

• 

March ul . 

Lohath 

• 

• 

Lnha 

• 

Kachchi . 

Sonath 

• 

' 

Sana 


Snnno 

Cbandith 

• 

, 

Darba, rupa 

• 

Chandi . 

Abba 

• 


Aba, tafiji 

• 

Dad.dl 

Ayya 

• 

• 

lya 

• 

Dai 

• • • 

Baya 

• 

• 

Dada {elder), 

{younger). 

tamesa 

Tatnmar 

Bayitt 

• 

• 

Bai {elder), angi {younger) j 

Bidi 

* • • • 

Mnrse 

• 

• 

Lokn, mnghenju 

• 

l^Iafsal . 

Peli^ 

• 

• 

Asa 

• 

.... 
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Telngu. 

Br^ui (KaUt) 


Eoglisb. 

Vadu 

E, or 0 

• 

• 

26. He. 

Vani . . . . 

E-na, or o-na . 

• 

• 

27. Of him. 

V anidi .... 

E-na, or 0-na • 

• 

• 

28. His. 

Varu, vandlu 

Efk, or 3fk 

• 


29. They. 

Vari, vandla 

Efta, or 5fta 

• 


30. Of them.. 

Varidi, vandladi 

Efta, or ofta 

• 

• 

31. Their. 

Cheyyi . . . . 

Da. 

. 


32. Hand. 

Kalu, padamu . 

Nat 

• 


•33. Foot. 

Mukku .... 

Bamua 


. 

34. Nose. 

Kannu .... 

Khan 


• 

3.5. Eye. 

Naru .... 

Ba. . , 



36. Month. 

1 

j Palla .... 

Dandan , 

• 

• 

37. Tooth. 

1 

j Chevi 

Khaf 


• 

38. Ear. 

Veptruka 

Pu^ah . 

• 


39. Hair. 

Tala .... 

turn . 

• 

• 

j 40. Head. 

Naluka . 

Doi 


• 

41. Tongue. 

Kadupu . 

Pid, or phid 

■ 

’ 

42. Belly. 

Cennu .... 

Ehaj 

• 


43. Back. 

Inumu .... 

Ahin 

• 


■14. Iron. 

Badgaramn 

Khiaun . 

• 

. 

45. Gold. 

Vendi 

Zar 

• 

• 

46. Silver. 

Tandri .... 

Bavah 

• 

• 

47. Father. 

Tail! . _ . 

Lummah 

. 

• 

43. Mother. 

Tammadu, anna 

Ilum 


• 

49. Brother. 

C belle, akka . 

Ir , 


• 

50. Sister. 

Manislii .... 

Bandagh 

. 

• 

51. Man. 

Adadi . . - • 

Za‘ifah . 

• 

. 

52. Woman 
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English. 

Tamil (Poona). Korvi (Belgaum). 

Kaikidi (Sholspur). 

5.3 Wife 

1 Pendadi 

1 

. . Khulisi . 

• 

• 

. Kuli^i . . . . 

54. Child 

Pillei 

. . ' Gant 

• 


. Gunti . . . , 

56. Sou 

t Kumaran 

. . IMavn 

• 

• 

. Gsva . . . . 

56. Daughter. 

Kumfirtti, magal 

. . Ufaga 


• 

. Peugir . . . . 

57. Slave 

Adimei 

. Gnlam 

• 

■ 

. 

58. Cultivator. 

Payiridugiravan 

. . Vallagu . 

• 


. Kvallaya 

59. Shepherd 

Ideijaij, mejppan 

. . Kurbad . 

• 

• 

. Dhangarad 

6u. God 

Kadavul 

. Devar 

• 

■ 

. Devri . . . . 

61 Devil 

Pisasu 

. Davti 

• 

• 

. Pei . . . . 

62. Sun 

Suri^’an . 

. . Poda 

• 

• 

. Ph5d . . . . 

63. 5Ioon , . 

Chaudiran 

. . Chandram 

• 

• 

. Nyalav .... 

64. Star 

Xachchhattiram 

. . Chukyang 

• 

• 

. Chukkya 

65. Fire 

Is’eruppu 

. . Nerpa 

• 

• 

. Nyarp .... 

66. Water 

Tannir 

. . Teuni 

• 

• 

. Tenni .... 

67. House 

ViJu 

. tJda 

• 

• 

. Ut .... 

68. Florae 

Kudirei , 

. . Kudri 

• 

• 

. Khudri .... 

69. Cow 

Pasu 

. AkI 

• 

• 

. Aka! .... 

70. Dog 

° 1 

Nay 

. . Khaval . 



. Nav . : 

* • • * 1 

71. Cat 

Punci 

. . Pnni 

■ 

• 

j 

. Phnni .... 

72 Cock- 

SSval 

. Savk 

• 


• Siogi . . , _ 

7 . 3 . Duck 

Pendara . 

. . Padaka . 


• 

. Badak 

74. Ass , 

Karudei 

. Kadi 

• 

• 

. Ehedi 

75. Camel 

Ottei 

. Vanti 

• 

• 

. Vanti . . _ _ 

76. Bird . , . 1 

Paravei . 

. Hakki . 

. 

. 


77. Go ... 

1 

I 

Fo 

. 

. 

. 

.! Ho 

78. Eat . . . . j 

j 

Tinuu 

. Tinuu 



. Tinna . . . , 

79. Sit. 

Gtk.aru . 

. Ukka 


• 

. j Kvani . . , _ 
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Malayalam. 


Kanarese Belgaum). 


Kuruyi (Palaman). 


1 Bharyya . . . . 

Hendati , 

1 

' Mukka .... 

1 Kutti . . . . 

Kusu 

Khadd .... 

Magan . . . . 

Maga . . . . 

Ehdas (my son) 

I JIagal • . . . 

i 

Magalu . . . . 

; EMa (my daughter) . 

Cheraman 

Dasa . . . . 

1 Savki, jokh 

Krisliivalan 

■Sagavaligara . 

Chasa .... 

j Attugiiran 

) 

i 

1 Knruba . . . . 

j 

1 Gadra .... 

t 

Deivam . . . . 

i 

Devara . . . , 

1 

j Dbarme .... 

Pisacha . . . . 

Devva . . . . 

iNad ... 

i 

Suryan .... 

Sfirya or hottu 

■ Biri .... 

Cliandran 

Chandra , . . . 

1 

1 

; Cbands .... 

Nakabatram 

Chikke . . . . 

1 

1 Binko .... 

Ti . 

Beiiki . . . . 

; Cliich .... 

1 

Vellam .... 

Niru . . . . 

' i 

Amm . . , , ! 

Kudi .... 

Mane .... 

Erpa . . . . 1 

Kndira . . . , 

Kndure . . • . 

■ GbOro 

A . 

Akalu .... 

Gay .... 

Nay 

Nayi .... 

Alla 

Pnchclia 

Bckku .... 

Berkjia 

PnvangSri • . 

Hunja .... 

1 

1 

Kokro . . . . 1 

Battu .... 

BatukoH 

i 

Gere . . . . j 

Karuda . . ' . 

Katte .... 

Gadhii , , , , | 

1 

Ottagam 

Onle .... 

I 

Unt . . . . j 

Pakshi . ■ . 

Hakki 

Ora . . . . 1 

P5(ga) .... 

Hogu' .... 

Kala .... 

Tinnuga 

Tinnu .... 

Ms'Aa . . . . 1 

Iri .... 

Kndru .... 

1 

Okka . . . . ; 

1 
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/ 


Malto. 

Eui (Ehondmalg). 

1 

0694' (Mandlft). 

Darii^ .... 

Kdua .... 

Mayjn .... 

Maqeh .... 

Mida .... 

Chhavva . . , 

Engadeh 

Mrienju .... 

Marri .... 

Eiigadi^ 

Mran .... 

Miar .... 

Golam . . . - 

1 

Alia .... 

Chasagatanju . 

Gulam .... 

Kisan .... 

Goaleb .... 

Gandenju 

Gamyal 

Gosayi^ 

Botapenu 

Bhagvan 

Bute;^ .... 

Osurenju 

Saitan . . . . | 

Bern^ .... 

Belapenu 

Suryal . 

1 

Bilpu^ .... 

DaSjnpgnu 

Chandal . . J 

1 

Bindke^ 

Snka .... 

Juniya . . . . j 

1 

Chichu& 

Nani .... 

Kis .... 

Amutt .... 

Sirs, kakeri 

.... 

Ada^ .... 

Wn .... 

Ron .... 

Goro& .... 

Gm .... 

Kara «... 

Oya& .... 

Kodi .... 

Tali . . . 

Ale^ .... 

Naku^ .... 

I 

Nai 

Berge^ 

Mco . . . . 

Bilal . . . 

I 

Qer-langa& 

i 

Tadra kojn 

j 

GugSri . , ^ j 

1 

Batakej^ 

Honso .... 

Badak 

Gada-goro£b 

Godo .... 

1 

Gadhal . 

Ut:e& . . . . 

Oto .... 

1 

Pujn^ . . . . 

Pota .... 

Pitte , ^ j 

Kala . . . . 

Salmu • . . . 

I 

t 

Han , _ ^ I 

Lapet, moqet . 

Tinmu . , . _ 

Tin . . . , 

Oka . . . . 

j Kokmn . . , ^ 

1 

Udda . . , 
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Telngn. 

Brahiii (Kslat). 

English. 

Pendlamu . . 

Arvat .... 

53. Wife. 

Pilla . . . . 

Chuchali.... 

54. CHId. 

Knmanidu, kodniu . 

Mar .... 

55. Son. 

Kumarte.... 

Maair .... 

56. Daughter. 

Nankara . . 

MS. 

57. Slave. 

Eapu .... 

Zamindar, bazghar . 

58. Cultivator. 

Gollavadu . . 

Shoman .... 

59. Shepherd. 

Dgvndu .... 

Ehada .... 

60. God. 

DayyamtL 

Shaitan .... 

61. Devil. 

SurytidTi.... 

De .... 

62. Sun. 

Chandradu . 

Tuba .... 

63. Moon. 

Tsukka .... 

Istar .... 

64. Star. 

Aggi, agni 

Kbakbar . . . 

65. Fire. 

Nillu .... 

Dir .... 

66 . Water. 

Illu .... 

Dra .... 

67. House. 

Gnrramu.... 

Hull! . . . . 

68 . Horse. 

Avu .... 

Dagi .... 

69. Cow. 

Kukka .... 

Knchak .... 

70. Dog 

Pilli .... 

PIshI .... 

71. Cat. 

Pundzu .... 

Bangs .... 

72. Cock. 

Badaku .... 

Hanj .... 

73. Duck. 

Gadide .... 

Bish .... 

74. Ass. 

Lottipitta 

Huch .... 

75. Camel. 

Pakshi .... 

Chnk .... 

76. Bird. 

P<5 .... 

Hlu . . . . 

77. Go. 

Tinu .... 

Kun .... 

78. Eat; 

K'artaur.du • . 

Tiiltb .... 

79. Sit. 

I 
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Englisli. 


Tamil (Poona). 


Korvi (Bfilganm). 


Kaikadi (Sholapur). 


80. Come . . . I Va 

. Va 

Va 

81. Beat . . . i Adi 

. Adi .... 

Idda 

1 

82. Stand . . • Nillu 

. Teddnil . . • • 

Xil 

83. Die . . . ' i 

3avu 

. Sag 

Sag 

I 

84. Give 

Kodu 

. Kuda .... 

j Ta . . 

85. Run 

Odu 

. Oda .... 

j Oda 

1 

i 

86 . Up . . 

Melg 

. Menk, meni 

1 

^ 5Iini 

87. Near . . .! 

Arnge 

. Sane, jyati 

' Kitta 

i 

83. Down . . . j 

1 

Kirg 

. ■ D5ka . . . . 

Dhik 

1 

89. Far . . . 1 

Tflram 

. Dnr . . . . 

Thur 

1 

90. Before . . . 1 

1 

Mun , 

. Mnnni . . . . 

Paili 

1 

I 

91. Behind . . . | 

Pinpu 

. Parka . . . . 

Phargi 

92. Who . . .; 

Yar 

. Yar. 

Yau 

93. What 

i 

, Enga 

. ‘ Enta, yanda 

. Mida 

94. Why 

En 

1 

. Yatka 

i 

. Mitka 

95. And 

Urn . . . 

1 

. Matt 

. An . 

96. But 

1 

‘ Anal 

. , Anaka 

. Pan . 

97. If . ■ . . 

A1 (a ve’‘bal suffix) . 

. Ka 


98. Yes . . . 

Am 

. Hama 

. Ha 

99. Xo . 

Illei 

. Ilia 

[ 

■ Ilia 

100. Ala-s 

ElyO 

i 

1 

. Ayyg 

. Igad-igad 

101. A father . 

1 

. 1 Orn tagappanar 

. Ortfl avu 

. G.av 

102. Of a father 

. j Ora tagappanarudeiya 

I 

. Ortu avan 

. Gaunfid . 

106. To a father 

1 

. Ora tagappanarukku 

! 

. Ortu avank 

. Gaunt 

104, From a father . 

1 

. Ora tagappanaridamirunda Ortii avucd 

. Gann kittupda 

105. Two fathers 

. j Irandn tagappa.niirgal 

. Rander avanaga 

. Rand gav . 

lOG. Fatliers 

1 

. Tagappanargal 

1 

1 

. Avanaga 

. 1 Gav 
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Malay^m. 


Kanarese (Belgaum). 


Kurn^ (Palamaa). 


Variga, va 
Adi 

Nilln, nil 
Chaga 
Kodu, ta . 

Oduga . 

Mel 

Adukke 

Kir 

Dflra 

Munbe 
Pinnalg . 

Ai 

Endu 

Endukondu, endinnn 
Um 

Engilnm . 

Engil 
Ade 
' Ilia 
Kasbtani 

Achchlian 

Achchhanre 

Achchhannu 

Achchbanilninnu 

Eandn achchhaninar. 
Achchhaiimar. 



• Ba . . . 

. , Bara 


Badi 

Lau’a 


Nillu . 

Ij’a 

1 


Sayu . . . . 

i 

1 KLe’a . 

1 

• 

Koda ' . 

i 

i Chi’a 

• 

Odn . , . . 

1 

Bonga 

• 

Mele . . . . 

Miya 

• 

Hattara . . . . 

Hedde 

• 

Kelage . . . . 

Kiya 

• 

Dnra . . . , 

Gecbha . 

• 

Munde . . . . 

Mundbharfe 

• 

Hinde . ... 

Khckha . 

• 

Taru . . , . 

Ne 

• 

Enu . . . . 

Endra 

• 

Take • . . . 

Endergd 

• 

Malta .... 

Aur, dara . 

• 1 

i 

1 

Adaie 

Muda 

. ' Ke (a sujix) . . . j 

! i 

Fadi 

1 1 

. 1 Haudu or ahudu . . i 

1 i 

Ha, ha'i . 

1 

1 

Ilia or alia 

Mal'a . , 

i 

1 

• 1 

1 

.... 

Haire 


3bba tandeyu . 

Orofc baba 

• 

Obba tandeja . 

Orot babas-gabi 

1 

1 

Obba tandege . 

Orot babas-ge . 

i 

. 

Obba tandeyinda 

Orot babas-gusti 

• 

[bbaru tandegala 

End babar 

. G 

’andegalu 

Sabar . , 
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' Malto. 

1 

1 Eai (Ehondmali}. 


Bara 

• 

' 

Bamn .... 

Vara 

Baja . 

• 

Saliamn, nliniua . 

Jim 

Ila 


1 

Nilmu . . , . ' 

Nilla 

Kecha 


Samn .... 

Saya 

Chiya 

• 

Sima . . ' . 

Tara, 

Bonga • 

1 

j 

Pinjamu . . . . ' 

Vitta 


(Slandlft). 


Meche . 


Mio 


Atgc, bahano 

• 

• 

. ■ Sodi 

1 

• 

• 

• 

; PSrihjjare 

Pisti . 

• 

• 

. Saiti 

• 


• 

Siri 

Geche 

• 

• 

. Dnra 


• 

• 

Lakk 

Agdu 

1 

• 

• 

. MnhSta . 



• 

Mnnne . 

i Qsq 

• 

• 

. Bgtoti . 


• 

• 

Pjjja 

NSreh , 

i 

• 


. Umbae . 


• 

• 

Bor, fern, bad 

j Indru . 

j 



. 1 Inaii, ina 


• 


Bad, bal, barau 

j 

’ Indrik . 

• 


1 

. ^ Inaki ", 



• 

Bari 

Ado 

« 


. Otg 

1 




Ani 

Je 

« 


! 

. ' Ge . 




. . 

Jadi . 

• 


. Eka‘(o suffix) 

1 


• 

• 

Jo . 

3 § , 

« 


• A. • * 



• 

Inge, ihgo 

Mala 

• 


. Ae, side . 



• 

Hille 

Aya re, ene aya re 


. , Oho 



• 

Hay 

Afcba 



. : Ro aba . 



• 

Dadal 

Abbaki . 

• 


. : Ro abari 



• 

Dadana . 

Abba babak 

• 


1 

. Ro abarki 



• 

Dadan 

Abba bahante 

• 

• 

. Aba-bahS-taka 



1 

Badatal . 

Iwr abbar 

• 


1 

. *Ri aba 

• 

• 

' 

Rand dadalor . 

Abba Baber 

• 

• 

.[ Aba g^ls 



1 

I 

.j 

DadalOr . 


Parro . 
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1 

j Telugu. 

i 


Brahui (Ealat). 


English. 

Ba . . 

• 

Bar 

• 

• 

80. Come. 

Kottu . ^ 

• • 

1 

KLalth . 


• 

81. Beat. 

NDtsnndu . 

1 

1 

• 

Salah 



82. Stand. 

' Igava 


Kah 


• 

83. Die. 

lyyi 


Eti, 6te . 


• 

84. Give. 

Uruku . 


Duding . 


• 

85. Ron. 

Midiki , 

• 

Barza . 


• 

86. Up. 

Daggira . 

« 

Khark 

• 


87. Near. 

KindiH . 


! Shef 

• 

• 

88. Down. 

DSrama . . 

• 

i 

MniT 

1 


• 

89. Far. 

Man data 

• 

i 

1 Msne-ti, mSn-au 


• 

90. Before. 

Venaka . , 

• 

Pade-ti, padan . 

• 

• 

91. Behind. 

revadu . 

« 

Dsr 

' 

• 

• 

92. Who. 

Tsmi . . 

■ 

Aut 

• 

• 

93. What. 

Tendaka . 

• 

Antae 


• 

94. Why. 

lAka . . 


0 . 

• 

• 

95. And. 

Gani . . 

• • 

iMagar 



96. Bat. 

-ts (added to the past verbal 
participle'). 

Agar 


• 

97. If. 

Avnnu . 

• • 

H5. 

« 

• 

98. Tes. 

Lsda 

• » 

Nah aha . 

• 

• 

99. No. 

Ayyo 

• 

Hai hai armaa. 

• 

• 

IOC. Alas. 

Tandri , 

• • 

Bavah 

• 

• 

101. A father. 

Tandri 

• 

Bavah-na 


• 

102. Of a father. 

Tandri-ki 

i 

1 

’ I 

Bava-e 

• 


103. To a father. 

Tandri-daggiri-nanclii 

Bavagh-an 

• 

* 

104. From a father. 

Iddara tandra-la 

• 

ira bavah 

• 

• 

105. Two fathers. 

Tandru-la . 

• « 

Bavaghak 

• 

• 

106. Fathers. 
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Engliah. 


Tamil (Poona). 


Korvi (Belganm). 


Eaikadi (Sholapor). 


107. Of fathers 

108. To fathers 

109. From fathers 

110. A daughter 

111. Of a daughter 

112. To a daughter . 

113. From a daughter 

114. Two daughters. 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters 

117. To daughters 

118. From daughters. 

119. A good man . 

120. Of a good man . 

121. To a good man . 

122. From a good man 

123. Two good men • 

124. Good men 

125. Of good men . 

126. To good men 

127. From good men . 

128. A good woman . 

129. A had boy 

130. Good women 

131. A bad girl 

132. Good 

133. Better 


Tagappanargaludeiya 

Tagappanargalukku 

Tagappanargalidattilirindu 

Oru kumartti . 

Ora kumarttiyinudeiya 

Oru kumarttikku 

Om kumarttiyidamirnndn 

Irandn kumarttigal . 

Kumarttigal . 

Kumarttigaludeiya . 

Kumarttigalukku 

Kumarttigalidamirundu 

Nallaran 

Kallavao 

. Nallavanukku . 

, Nallavanidamirundu 
, Irandu nalla manidargal 

, Nalla manidargal 

i 

, Nalla manidargaludeiya 
' Nalla manidargalukku 


. Nallaval 
. j Ketta peiyan . 

. Nalla istirigal . 

. I Oru ketta penpillai 

j 

. I Nalla 


Avauagl . . • ■ 

Avanaglka 

Avanaglvund 

Ort maga 

Ort magalda . 

Ort magalka . 
Ortmagalund 
Bander hena makk . 
Hena makk 
Hena makkla . 

Hena makklka 
Hena makklvund 
Ortu chhalu manusu 
, Ortu chhalu manusflna 
, Ortu chhalu manuBfink 
, Ortu chhalu manueund 
, Bander chhalu manasara 
. Chhala manasara 

. Chhalu manasara 

i 

. i Chhalfi manasurka . 

i 


. : Orti chhalu varati 
, i Ortu kati aml-gupti. 

. Chhalu varatyahga . 

. I Orti katt panger-gunti 


Gavanglad 
Gavahglak 
Gavahgla-kittundA 
Pehger 
Pehgeryad 
Pehgerk . 
Pehger-kittunda 
Banda pehger . 

Pehger . 

Pehgeryahglad. 
Pehgeryahglak 
Pehger-kittunda 
Nalla urapay , 

Nalla nrapnad 
. Nalla urapunk 
Nalla urapnn-kittunda 
Banda nallaya uraya 
Nallaya uraya 
Nalla urapunahglad . 

] 

Nalla urapuhglak 
. Nalla urapasal-kitlunda 
. Nallad urti 
Vait igarh 
. Nallaya urtya . 

. Vait gubli 
. Nallad . 


Chhalu . 


Avanukkii nalla (better than Kita chhalu 
he). 


J Nalla manidargalidanr irundu! Chhalu m.'ina.snrunda 
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Malayalam. 

Kanarese (Belgaum). 

1 

1 Kurn^ (Palamau). 

' 

Achcbh anmar ude 

Tandegala 

. 1 

j Babar-gabi 

1 i 

Achchiaiiinarkku 

Tandegalige 

! j 

j Babar-ge 

Achchhanmarilninna . 

Tandegalinda . 

1 

Babar-gnati 

Magal 

Obba magal u . 

Orot enda 

Magalude 

1 

Obba magala . 

Orot enda-gabi 

1 

; Magalkku 

Obba magalige 

I 

Orot enda-ge . . . j 

1 Magalilninna . 

Obba magalinda 

Orot enda-gusti 

1 

j Eandn magalugal 

1 

; Ibbaru bennu makkaln 

End enda 

! Alagajngal 

1 

! Hennu makkalu 

I 

Enda-baggar . . , ; 

1 Magalugalude . 

1 

1 

1 Hennu makkala 

Enda-baggar-gabi 

i 

Magalngalkku . 

Hennn makkalige 

Enda-baggar-ge . .: 

Magalagalilainna 

Hennn makkalinda . 

J 

Eiida-baggar-gnsti . 

Oru nalla maDUsbyan 

Obba ol}e manusbyanu 

Orot be3 alas . • , j 

1 

Nalla manushanjre 

Obba olle manusbyana 

i 

Orot bes alas-gabi . , j 

Nalla manushyannu . 

Obba olle mannsbyapige 

Orot bgs alas-ge 

Nalla manusbyanil-ninna 

Obba olle manusbyaninda . 

Orot bes alas-gusti 

Kaudn nalla mannsbyar 

Ibbaru olje ruanusbyaru 

Endota bes alar 

Nalla luanusbyar 

Olje manusbyaru 

i 

Bes alar . • . . 

1 

Nalla manusbyarnde 

1 

Olle mauusbyara . . i 

1 

Bes alar-gabi . . . ' 

Nalla manu.-barkku . 

1 

Olle manusbyarige . . ! 

Bes alar-gg 

Nalla manusbyarilninna 

i 

Olle mannsbyarinda . '■ 

Bes alar-gusti . 

Nallaval 

Obba olle bengasn . . ' 

1 

Orot bes all 

Chitta angntti. 

1 

Obba ketta buduga , . j 

Orot lucbcba knkkos .' 

Nalla strigal 

Olle bencrasarn . . j 

1 

Bes alir . 

j 

Cbitta peiigiitti 

Obba ketta budigi . . ! 

Lucbcba kuko’e . . j 

Nallada .... 

CbalO .... 

1 

Bes . . . ' 

Adbikam nalladn 

1 

1 

1 

Hecbcbu clialo . . . | 

} 

Adiiiti bes 

1 
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Malto. 


Kui (Khondmals). 


Gdndl (Mandla). 


Abba saber-ki , 


Abardi 


Abba Babar-bahak . ., Abarki • 


Abba saberinte . 


Pel maqo& 


Pel maqoki . 


Pel maqo babak 


Pel maqo babante 


Itvt engader 


Engad bagter . 


Engad bagterki 


Engad bagteii babak 


I Engad bagteri babante 


Abar-baba-taka 


. I Mran ronde 


• I Mranndi 


Mrauki . 


Mrauni baba-taka 


•Bi mran 


• ilrauska 


; Mrauskandi 


Mraufikaniki 


Mranskani babataka 


DadalSma 


i Dadalorun, dadalSrkun 


Dadal3r-sS 


Ort era maleb . . . , Ro negi lokn , 


Ort era. maleki 


Ort eru mal babak 


Ro nggi lokuri 


Mijar 


lliyarta 


iliyan, mivartnn 


Miyartal 


• Rand miyabk 


Miyabk 


Mjyabkna 


Miyahknn 


Miyabknal 


. BhalS mareal 


Bbals mSrsana 


Ro negi leknki. . . BbalSmarsan 


Ort era mal babante . Ro nggi lokn baba-taka . Bbalo marsanal 


Iwr era maler 


Era maler 


Eru malerki 


Era malcri babak 


! Ri ndgi loku 


Rapd bbald maraalk 


Guls negi loku . , Bhalt! maraalk 


Gulc negi Iflkurdi . . Bbale marsalkna 


j Gule negi lokurki . . Bbale marsalkun 


j Era maleri babante . . 1 Gule negi leku baba-taka . Bbalo marsalknal 


Ort eru pelith 


Ort bana maqeb 


Eru peler 


Ort bana maqitb 


AtJiente emth 


Ro negi asamai 


. Bhale ar 


Ro roi mnehe-mida . , Buro pergal 


Regi asamarska 


Bbale ask 


Ro roi asa-mida . . ' Bure pg: 


■o pergi 


N^gi; neganju ; negari . j Bes, bhale 


Nakka bes 
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TelugB. 

Brahui (Kalat). 

Engliefa. 

Tandim-la 

Bava^ata 

107. Of fathers. 

Tandru-la-ku . 

Baraghate 

108. To fathers. 

Tandru-la-daggiri-nunchi . 

Bavaghatian . 

109. From fathers 

Knmarte 

Maair-as. . . . 

110. A daughter. 

Kumarte 

Masir-na . . . . 

111. Of a daughter. 

Kumai'te-ku 

Masir-e . . . . 

112. To a daughter. 

Knmarte-daggiri-iinnchi . 

Maair-an 

113. From a daughter. 

Iddaru kumarte-ln . 

Ira masir 

114. Two daughters. 

Kumarte-la 

Maaink .... 

115 Daughters. 

Knmarte-la 

Masinta .... 

116. Of daughters. 

Knmarte-la-ka 

Masinte .... 

117. To daughters. 

Knmarte-la-daggiri-nufichi 

Masintian 

118. From daughters. 

Manchivadu 

JomanO bandagh-as . 

119. A good man. 

Manchivani 

Joraanahga banda^-na 

120. Of a good man. 

Manchivani-ki . 

Jomanahga bandaghe 

121. To a good man. 

MaSchivani-daggiri-nunchi 

Jomananga banda^an 

122. From a good man. 

Iddaru manchivaru . 

Ira jornanS bandagh 

123. Two good men. 

Manchivaru 

Jomanahga bandaghak 

124. Good men. 

Manchivaii 

Jomanahga bandaghata 

12.5. Of good men. 

Manchivai'i-ki . 

Jomanahga bandagbate 

126. To good men. 

Manehiyai'i-daggiri-nnrlchi 

Jomanahga bandaghatian . 

127. From good men. 

Manchidi 

JomanS za‘ifa-as 

128. A good woman. 

Chedda chinnavadu . 

Gandao mar-as 

129. A bad boy. 

Man chi strilu . 

Jomanahga za‘ifaghak 

1.30. Good women. 

Chedda adapilla 

Gandao masir-as 

131. A bad girl. 

Manchidi 

Joman, sharr . . 

132. Good. 

Dani kante manchidi 

1 

Jomantir, shartir . , 

133. Better. 
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Tamil (Poona). 


Kaikadi (Sholapur). 


English. 


134, Best 

Avargalilum nalla 

135. High 

Uyarnda 

136. Higher 

Avanukku uyarnda . 

137. Highest 

Avargalilum uyarnda 

138. A horse 

Kudirei . 

139. A mare . . 

Pen kudirei 

140. Horses 

Kudireigal 

141. Mares 

Pen kudireigal 

142. A bull 

Madu 

143. A cow 

Pasu 

144. Bulls 

Madugal 

145. Cows , 

Pasukkal 

146. A dog 

Nay . . . 

147. A bitch 

Pen nay 

148. Dogs . 

Naygal . 

149. Bitches 

Pen naygal 

150. A be goat 

Oru adu 

151. A female goat . 

Oru pen adu 

152. Goats 

Adugal . 

153. A male deer 

Oru an man 

154. A female deer 

Oru pen man . 

155. Deer 

Man 

156. I am 

Nan imkkirgn 

157. Thou art . . 

Ni irukkijay . 

158. He is 

Avan irukkijan 

159. VVe are 

Nangal irukkirOm . 

160. You are 

Ningal irukkiiirgal . 
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' Korvi (Belganm). 

I 

I 


Ella kita chhalu 


Etr .... 

Vask 

Kita etr .... 


Ella kita etr 


Onde kndri 

Ghand khudri 

Onde pat-kudri 

Phattad khudri 

Kudryang 

Khudryahg 

Pat kudi-yang . 

Phat khudryahg 

Onde mad 

Mat 

Onde akl 

Akal 

Madang .... 

Miitga 

Akjang .... 

Akalga . 

Ondd kbaval 

Nai 

Onde pat-khaval 

Nai 

Khavalang 

Nayahg . 

Pat khavalang 

Nayahg . 

Onde hota 

At 

Onde pat-ada . 

At 

Adang . . . _ 

Atga 

Onde yalli chigari . 

Gandal . 

Onde j'at-chigai’i 

Phat-mare 

Chigaryafig . , . ; 

Marri 

Na igare 

■ i 

Na igari 

Ni igara . _ | 

Nin igai-a 

Ava igaru 

Au igaru 

Naga igaro 

Nang igar 

Niga igaraga . 

Nihg igrahg 











Kanarese (Belgaam). 

j Kuru^ (Falamaa). 

Erjavum ualladu 

Ellakku melu . 

Hurminti bea . 

Uyara . . . . 

Ettara . . . . 

Mechha .... 

Adhikam uyara 

Hechchu ettara 

Adinti mechha . 

1 

Erravum uyara 

Ellakku ettara 

Hurminti mechha 

An kudira 

Ondu kudnre . 

Onta ghOrS 

Pen kudira 

Ondu hennu kudnre. 

Onta ghuri 

An kudiragal 

Kuduregalu 

Gh6r6 gnthi 

Pen kudiragal . 

Hennu kuduregalu 

Ghuri gnthi 

Kila . . . . 

Ondu hori (or ettu) . 

Oijta sandh . . , 

Pasu .... 

Ondn akalu 

Onta gay 

Ealagal .... 

HOrigalu .... 

Sandh guthi 

Pasukkal 

Akalugaln 

Gay guthi 

j Nay . . . . 

Ondu nayi 

Onta alia 

Patti .... 

Ondu hennu nayi 

Onta kuti alia . 

Naykkal 

Najfgalu • 

Alla guthi 

Pattigal .... 

Hennu nayigalu 

Kuti alia guthi 

Vellada .... 

Ondu holu 

Onta boka (bokra era) 

Pen vellada 

Ondu adu or meke . 

Onta (burhi) era 

Adngal .... 

Adugalu or mekegaju 

Era-guthi 

An man .... 

Ondu gandu chigari ., 

Onta mak 

Pen man 

Ondu hennu chigari . 

Onta madi mak 

Mangal 

Chigarigain 

Mak guthi 

Nan agunnu 

Nanu iddene . 

En ra’dan 

Isi agunnu 

Ninu iddi 

Kin ra’dai 

Avan agunnu . 

Avanu iddane . 

As ra’das .... 

Nannal agunnu 

Navu iddeve 

Em ra’dam 

Ninnal agunnu 

Nivu iddiri 

Nim ra’dar 
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Teiagu. 


Anniti-inida manchidi 
Tettu 

Dani kante yettu 
Annikl-mida ycttn 
Oka moga gun-amu . 
Oka ada goiramu 
Moga gurramu-lu 
Ada gturamu-Ia 
Oka yeddu 
Oka avn. 

Ye^n . 

Avulu 

Oka moga kukka 
Oka ada kukka 
Moga kukka-lu 
Ada kukka-lu . , 

Oka moga mgka 
Oka ada meka 

Meka-lu 

Jinka 

Irri 

Jinka-lu 

Nona unnanu . 

Nivu unnavu . 

Vadu unnadu . 

Mgmn unnamu 
Miru unnaru . 


BrahuJ (Kalat). 

. Kull -an joman. 

. Burz 
. Burztir . 

. Kullan bnrz 
. Narian . 

. Madian" . 

. Xariank . 

. I Madiank. 

i 

I 

. Khai-aa 

• Dagi 

. Kbarask 

• Dagik 

. Kuohak , 

• Mind 

. Euchakak 
. Mindak , 

. Mat . . ■ . 

. Het 

. Hetk 

. Nar-ask . 

. Madah-ask 
• Hiazm , 

. 1 aret, or ut . 

. Ni ares, or us . 

. 0 are, or e 
Nan aren, or un 
Num arere 


Kngliah. 

. 134. Best. 

. 135, High. 

. 136, Higher. 

, 137. Highest. 

. 1.38. A hoi-se. 

1.39. A mare. 

140. Horses. 

141. Mares. 

142. A bull. 

143. A cow. 

144. Bulls. 

145. Cows. 

146. A dog. 

147. A bitch. 

I 148. Dogs. 

j 149. Bitches. 

150. A he goat. 

151. A female goat. 

152. Goats. 

153. A male deer. 

154. A female deer. 

155. Deer. 

156. I am. 

157. Thou art. 

158. He is. 

159. We are. 

160. You are. 
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English. 


Tamil (Poona). 


Korvi (Belgaum). 


Kaika^i (Sholapur). 


161 Ttey are . 


162. I was 


163. Thou wast 


164. He was 


165. We were . 


166. You were. 


Avargal irukkirargal 


Nan irunden 


167. They were 


168. Be . 


16!'. To be 


170. Beinc 


172 I may be . 


173. I shall be 


174, I should be 


175. Beat 


176. To beat 


177. Beating 


178. Having beaten 


179. I beat 


Ni irnnday 


. Avan imndan . 


. Nahgal irnndam 


Ningal irundirgal 


Avargal irnndargal 


. Irukka . 


Irukkijra 


171. Having been . . [rundu . 


Nan irukkalam 


Nan iruppen 


Nan irukka-vendum 


Adikka . 


• Adikkira. 


Adittu 


• Nan adikkiren, 


180. Thou beatest . . Ni adikkiray 


181. He beats . . . Avan adikkiran 


182. We beat . , . Nahgal adikkirom 


183. You beat . 


. Ningal adikkirirgal 


Avga igaraga 


Na inde . 


. Ni inda 


. Ava indu 


. Naga indo 


. I Niga indaga 


. Avga indaga 


. Aga 


. Agark 


. I Agat 


. Agi 


. Na agaba 


Na sgare 


Na agarda 


Adikika 


Ads-kot' . 


Adasa 


Na adikeri 


Ni adikeru 


Ava acBkeru 


Naga adikero . 


Niga a^k5ra(ga) 


Aung igrahg 


Na indi . 


Ni inda 


An indu 


Nang indu 


Nihg indahg 


Aung indahg 


Agrad 


Na ikari 


Idrad 


Iddi 


Na iddaki 


Ni iddaka 


Au iddaku 


Nang id^ku 


Nihg iddakaha 


184. They beat 


Avargal aikkirargal . Avga adikera(ga) 


Aung iddakahg 


185. I beat (Past Tense) . Nan aditten 


Na adise 


Na idne . 


186. Thou beatest (Past Ni adittay 
Tense). 

187. He beat (Past Tense) , Avan adittan . 


Ni ada.sa . 


Ava adash 


Ni idnii . 


Au idnu . 
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3(alayslam. 


Kanarese ( Belgaum). 


Kuru^ (Palamau). 


Avar Sgunnu . 

1 

. i Avaru iddare . 

. j Ar ra’nar 

Nan ayi, or ay-irunnu (ana 

1 

1 Nann iddenn . 

i 

Gn ra’achkan . 

so throughout). 


Ni ayi . 

Ninn iddi 

Nin ra’achkai . 

Avan ayi 

Avanu iddanu . 

As ra’achas 

S'annal ayi 

Navu iddevu . 

Em ra'achkam 

Niiinal ayi 

Nivu iddiri 

Nim ra’achkar, 

Avar ayi.... 

Avarn iddaru . 

Ar ra’achar 

Aguga . . . . 

Agu or iru 

Ea'a 

Aguga . . . . 

Agnvadu or iruvadu . 

Ra’na 

Agnnna .... 

Agutta . . . . 

Ra’ar-ki . 

Ayi .... 

Agi . . . . 

Ra’ar-ki . 


Nann aga bahndn 

Bn ra’a ohdan. 

^an agum 

Nanu agnvenu 

Bn ra’on 


Nanu agatakkaddu . 

Enga ra’na chahi 

Adikkuga 

Hode . . . . 

Lau’a 

Adikknga, adippan . 

Hodeyalikke 

Lau’na 

Adikkunna 

Hodeyutta 

Lau’num 

Adichchn 

Hodedu .... 

Lau’ar-ki 

Nan adikkunnu 

Nanu hodeyufctene 

Bn landau 

Ni adikknnnu . 

Ninu hodeyutti 

Nin laudai 

Avan adikkunna 

Avanu hodeyuttane . 

As laudas 

Nannal adikkunnu 

Navn hodeyuttSve 

Bra landara 

Ninnal adikkunnu 

Nivu hodeyuttiri 

Nim landar 

Avar adikknnnu 

Avaru hodeyuttare . 

Ar launar 

Nan adichchn . 

Nanu hodedenn 

Bn lauchkan 

Ni adichchn 

Ninn hodedi 

Nin lauchkai . 

Avan adichchn. 

Avanu hodedann 

As lanchaa 
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I 

H»lto. 

KQi,(Ehoiidiiiali). 

Goadi (Maodla). 

1 Awer dOkner . 

Ebftrn manSni . 

Ork andnrk 

Eu dokken 

Ann mase 

Nanna mattOna 

Nin dokke 

Inn masi 

Imma mattCni. 

Ah dokyah 

Etenjn raasSnjn 

Or matWr . . , 

Nto dokket, im dokketn . 

Amn masemn . 

Mammat mattdram . 

Nim dokker 

Im masgiTi 

Immar mattorit 

Awer dokyav 

Ebam nias^rn . 

Ork mattOrk 

!Meim .... 

Manmu .... 

Am .... 

Pokno .... 

Manbatahgi 

Ayana .... 

Pokne .... 

1 

Manari .... 

Aai .... 

Pokke .... 

Aja manari 

Aai-knn .... 

Rn dokin bano . 

Ann aba-mui . . 

Nann& ayaka . 

Eo^okeu 

Ann ai . . . . 

Nanna ayika . 

Gn dokneE 

Ann dni . 

Nanna asi mattOna . . 

Bsja 

S&bamn, nbnsin, koamn 

Jim .... 

Bajoti . . . . 

Sabappatihga . 

Jiyana .... 

Baje^ . . . . 

Skhappk 

Jital • . . . 

Bajke . , . . 

Sabappa manari 

Jiai-knn .... 

En bajin 

Ann sah\ 

Nanna jiySna . 

Nin bajne 

Inn aabidi 

Imma jiySni 

Ah bajih 

Ebanjn aahanenjn 

Or jijSr . . . _ 

Nam bajit, ita bajim 

Amn aihftnamn . 

Mammafc jiySram 

f 

Nto bajner 

Im aihidtm . 

1 

Immai’jiyerit . 

Ar bajner 

Ebarn flahan^rn 

Ork jiyerk 

fin bajken 

Ann nba>(m&)8e 

(Nanna jitan) . 

'Nin bajke 

Inn nha-mlm 

(Imma jUi) 

Ah bajjah 

fibtSjn nhi-mMSjn 

(Orjiter) 
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Tdagn. | 

Bi<MI(Kalat}. 

BogUth. 

Vara ann&ni, avi annaTi . 

Ofk arir . 

161. They are. 

NSnn nptini 

I aasat .... 

162. I was. 

Niva n^tivi . . 

Ni aasoB .... 

163. XhoniTMt. 

Vada nndenu . 

0 as . . . . 

164. He was. 

MSma a^timi . . 

Nan assan 

166. We were. 

Mira uijitiri . . 

Nam aasnri 

166. Yon were. 

Varu av4i«> a^denu 

Ofk aaanr 

167. They were. 

U^da .... 

Marak .... 

168. Be. 

U^da^ .... 

Manilig .... 

169. To be. 

\J dIhix • • • • 

Mariaa-at . . 

170. Being. 

Updi .... 

• • a * 

171. Baying been. 

K&nu andavatataggn, 

1 mariT . • . . 

172. I may be. 

Nina n^tinn . . 

1 marit .... 

173. I ahaUbe. 

Nina a^da-valenn 

I masnta . . 

174. I Bhonldbe. 

Kottu • • « « 

S)alth .... 

176. Beat. 

KoMnta .... 

^allidg.... 

176. To beat. 

Not^ta .... 

^alisa-at . . . 

177. Beating. 

Kotti .... 


178. Having beaten. 

Nina kottatana 

I kbafira.... 

179. I boat. 

Niva kotfatava 

Ni k^Ieaa 

180. Thon beatest. 

Vada kottntada . . 

0 khalek 

181. He beats. 

Msmn kot^tamu 

Nan galena . 

182. We beat. 

Mii'n kottntam 

Nam Uialeri . . . 

18.3. Yoa beat. 

Vinx kottntaru . . 

Ofk kbalera . . 

184. They beat. 

Niim kottinina, or kottitini 

I khadkat . . 

185. I beat {Fait Tente), 

NIvu koUiaavu, or kottitivi 

Ni y^alkoa 

186. Thon beatest (Pa»t 
Tetue). 

Vida kottinidu, or kottena 

0 klialk , . . . 

187. He beat {Patt Tente). 
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EnglUb. 

Tamil (Poona). 

Korvi (Belgaiim). 

Kaika^ (Sholapnr). 

188. We beat (Past Tonse) 

Nahgal adittOm. 

Naga adasS . . 

Nang idna . 

• 

• 

189. Ton beat (Past Tense) 

Nihgal atotirgal 

Niga adasaga . . . 

Nihg idnahg . 

• 

* 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

Avargal adittargal 

Avga adasaga . 

Aung idnahg . 

• 


191. I am beating 

Nan adittu-kon^rukki|r5n . 

Na adisikond igar§ . 

Na iddatiri 

t 

• 

192. I was beating . 

Nan a^ttn-kond-imnden . 

Na a^slko^ inde 

Na iddandi. 


« 

193. I had beaten 

Nan at^ttu imndS^ . 

Na adisindi 

Na idi^ndi. 

• 

• 

194. I may beat 

Nan adikkalam 

Na adiba . . 

. 



195. I shall beat 

Nan adippSn 

Na adikire . . 

Na i^ (or a(^-kiri, etc.) 

• 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

Ni adippay 

Nl adikira ... 

Niidra . 

• 

• 

197. He will beat 

Avan adippan 

Ava a^kir^ 

An idr(5 

• 

• 

198. We shall beat 

Nangal adippSra 

Naga adikirO . 

1 

Nang idrC 

• 

• 

199. You will beat , . 

Nihgal adippirgal 

j Niga a(^iraga 

1 

Nihg idrahg , 

• 

• 

200. They will beat . 

Avai^al adippargal . 

1 

Avga.adikiraga . 

Auhg idrahg , 

• 

• 

201. I should beat . . 

Naa adikka*ve;iduin • 

Na addkirda 




202. I am beaten . 

Ai^kappadugi|en . 

Na a^pis-konto igarg 




203. I was beaten 

Adikkappatten , 

Na acjapis-kopda inde 




204. I shall be beaten 

A^kkappadu ven 

Na a^pisahgare . 

. 



205. I go 

Nan pOgiren 

Na hOgare 

Na hfSgaki 

• 

. 

206. Thou goest . 

Nl pilgisay 

Ni hOgari . , 

Ni hogaka , 

• 

• 

207. He goest . 

Avan pSgiian . 

Ava hiJgaru. . , 

An hogaku , 

• 

O 

208. We go . . . 

Nangal pSgijOm 

Naga hOgarO . 

Nang hCgaku . 

• 

- 

209. Tou go . . 

Ningal pagiflrgal 

Niga hCgarh(ga) 

Nihg hSgakang 

- 


210. They go . 

Avargal pOgiiargal . 

Avga hog(ira(ga) 

Auhg hOgakang 


" 

11. I went . 

Nan ponen 

Na hOne .... 

Na honi . 

• 

• 

212. Thou wentest 

1 

Ni pOnay 

Ni hgna .... 

Ni hSna . 

• 

• 

213. He went . . . ' 

Avan ponan 

'V» 

Ava hsnu , . . 

Au hsnu 

• 

, 

214. We went . 

Nahgal panSm 

Naga hCnS . , . j 

1 

Nang honu 

• 
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MalaySIam. 

Kanareaa (Belgaum). 

Eara]^ (Palamau). 

S'aima} adichcliu 

Navn hodedevn . 

Em lanckkam . 

Kiimal adichchn . 

Nivn hodediri . . 

Sim lauckkar . 

Avar adichcha . 

Avarn hodedarn . 

Ar lauckar , 

Nan adikknnnnnda . 

Nanu hodeyuttidene. 

En lan’a-lagdan 

Nan a^kkug-ay-irnnnn 

Nana hodeynttiddenn 

En lan'a-lakkan 

S^an adichcbironnu . 

Nanu hodediddenn 

En lauckkan (be’edan) 

. 

Nana hodeya balinda 

En lan’a ondan . 

San adikknm . . 

Nann hodeyuvenn . 

En lan’on , , 

Ni adikknm . . 

1 Ninn hodeynvi. 

Nim lau’oe 

Avan adikknm. 

Avann hodeynvann . 

As lau’Oa.... 

Sannal adikknm 

Navn hodeynvevn 

Em lau’om , . 

Ninnal adikknm . . 

Nivn hodeynvLri 

Nim lau’or . , 

Avar adikknm. 

Avarn todeynvain . 

Arlau’Cr. 


Nann hodeyatakkaddn 

Enga lau’na ckaki , 

San adikkappedunnn 

Nanu hodesikondiddene 

En laurdan 

San adikka-ppetta 

Nanu hodesikondenu . 

En lanrkan ra’ackkan 

San adikkappedum . 

Nanu liodesikolluvenn 

En lanro’on 

San pognnnn . 

Nanu hSguttene 

En kadan 

Ni pOgnnnn 

Ninn kogntti . 

Nin kadai 

Avan pSgnnnn . 

Avann liSgnttane 

Aa kadas 

Sannal pSgnnnn 

Navu liOgutteve 

Em kadam 

Ninnal pOgnnnn 

Nivn haguttiri. . . 

Nim kadar 

Avar pOgnnnu . 

Avaru koguttare 

Ar kanar 

San pOyi .... 

Nanu kodenu . , 

En kerkan 

Ni p5yi .... 

Nirn ksdi 

S'in keikai 

Avan pOyi 

Avann kodann . . . j 

^3 keras .... 

Sannal poyi 

N'avu kodevn . 

5m kerkam 
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Ifalto. 

Hni (Eboadmals). 

1 

60041 (Uandla). 

-- 

Nam bajket, Sm baikem . 

Lmu nba-Cmajaamn 

(Mammat jiWm) 

Nim bajker . . . 

[rn nhS-masern 

(Immatiitip) . 

Awer bajyar . . 

l!bam nhi-masgra 

(Orkjitnrk) . . 

fin bajin . • 

Ann sabapi-mai 

Nanna jiyatdna 

fin baje dokken . 

Ann sahapi-masg 

Nanna jindan . 

fin baje qacbrken 

Ann saba-mksg 

Nanna jisi mattOna . 

fin bajenko . . 

Ann sahapa-mni 

Nanna jiyaka . . 

finbajen , . . . 


Nanna jiyaka . 

Nin bajene . . 

Ah bajeh 

Nam bajefc, Sm bajem 

Nim bajer . . 

As thej>resent tense , 5 

1 

(Immajiyaki) 

(Or jiyannr) . 

(Mammat jiyakOm) . 

(Immat jiyaki0 

Awer bajer . . 

L 

(Ork jiyannrk) 

fin bajen.... 

Ann saba'dni . . 

Nanna jitan aygna . 

I fin bajorin . 

1 

, 

Ann sabapa-ai mai . 

Nanna jisi hattan 

} 

1 

j fin bajnrken 

Ann sabapd-ai mass . 

Nanna jisi banji mattdna . 

1 Jlnbajuren . 

5 

Ann sahapa-ai dni 

Nanna jisi bacdaka 

1 

fin gkin .... 

Ann sai . 

Nanna handatcna 

Nin ekne 

[nn aaji . . . . 

Imma bandaWni 

Ab ekih . . . . 

fibanjn sanenjn 

Or handatOr 

Nam ekit, Sm gkim . 

Amu sanamn . 

(Mammat bani 3 a<. 3 ram) 

Nim gkner 

. Irn Baju, (or stoSm) 

. (Immat bandatOrit) . 

Awer ekner . . 

L 

'ji)arn sanSru . 

. (Ork handatgrk) 

fin ekken 

• Ann Base 

. Nanna hattan . 

Nin ekke 

. Inn sasi . . . 

. Imma batti 

Ab ekyah 

. fibanjn BasSnjn 

. Or hattur 

1 Nam ekimt, am ekkem 

1 

1 

. Amn Basamn . . 

. (Mammat hattom) 
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Biahm (Ealat). 



Memn kotiinamn, or Kan khalknn 
kottitimi. 

Miru kottinaru, or kottitiri Nnm khalktuS 


Vara kottinaru, or kottiri . Ofk ^kalknr 


Ngnu kottutnnnanu 


Nenn kottntanu 


Nivu kottutavn 


Vadu kottntadu. 


Memn kottutamn . 


Miru kottntarn 


! Varu kottntarn 


N6nn kotta-badutanu 


Nenu pStann . 


Nivn potavu 


Vadu pOtadu 


Memn pOtamn 


Mirn pa tarn 


Vam pa tarn 


1 ^alling-ti nt 


Nenn kottatn nptini . 1 yhalling-ti assnt 


Nenn kotti nntini . .1 khalkasnt 


Nenn kottavatstsnnn . 1 toalev 


. 1 toalat . 


. Ni fehalas 


. 0 khalae. 


Nan khalan 


. Nnm khalare 


. Ofk ^alar 


Nenn kotta-valasinadi • 1 khalknta 


Nenn kotte-badntnnu . I khallingiva 


Nenn kotta-badinann . 1 khallingat 


. I khallingat 


. 1 kara 


. Ni kasa 


0 kaek , 


.Nan kana 


. Nnm kare 


. Ofk kara 


Nenn payinann, or patini . 1 hinat 


Nivn payinavn or pativi . Ni binas . 


Vadu payinadu, or payenu . O hina . 


Memu payinamn, or patimi Nan hinan 


188. We beat {Past Tense), 


189. Ton beat {Past Tense). 

190. They beat {Past Tense), 

191. I am beating, 

192. I ■was beating. 


193. I had beaten. 


194. I may beat. 


195, I shall beat. 


196. Thon wilt beat. 


197. He will beat. 


198. We shall beat. 


199. Yon will beat. 


200. They will beat. 


201. I should beat. 


202. lam beaten. 


203. 1 was beaten. 


204. I shall be beaien. 


205. I go. 


206. Thon goest. 


207. He goes. 


208. We go. 


209. Ton go. 


210. They go. 


211. I went. 


212. Thon wentest. 


213. He went. 


214. We went. 
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Englitb. 


Tamil (Poona), 


Korvi (Belgaom). 


216. You went . 

216. They went 

217. Go . 

218. Going 

219. Gone 


. Nihgal pOnlrgal 
. Avargal ponargal 

. PO . 

1 

. Pdgira 
. PSnadu . 


220. What is your name ? . Tin peyar enna ? 


221. How old is this horse ? Inda kudireikku vayad- 


222, How far is it from Ividattilimudu Kashmirnk- 

here to Kashmir ? i ku evalavn duram ? 

I 

223, How many sons are Un tagappanar vittil ettanei 

there in yonr father’s kumarargal irukkirargal ? 
house F ' 

224, I have walked a long Inreiyadioam nan metta- 

way to-day. , duram nadanden. 


Niga hOna(ga) 

Avga h( 3 na(ga) 

Ho . , 

Hogane . . . . 

Hona . , . . 

Nina per yanda ? 

1 kudirki eddan vatkala ? , 


Injrunde Kasmir eddan 
dura ? 


Kaikadi (Sholapar). 


. 1 Nihg honahg . 
Aung hOnahg . 
Ho 


Ninnad per mida ? 

I khndryad vai yaddan ? . 

Ihg-un^a Kasmir yaddan ? 


Ninnavun udulli eddan ami-i Nina gaun ntali yaddan 
makka igaraga ? { gOu a igadga ? 


Na iman lava dur egi nada- 
davandire. 


Na indru dhnr egi naddiri 


225. The son of my uncle £n mamanndeiya pillei avan 

is married to his sagodarikku kaliyanam I mannk kudacida. 
sister. ^eydinikkiirargal. | 

226. In the house is the Yittil vellei-kkudireiyinud- j A fldulli vall kudri panna 

saddle of the white eij-a jini irukkiradu. : igada. 

horse. i I 

227. Put the saddle upon his Kudireiyin mudugil jini Atar bonn mOuk panp hO(H Akhudri-miui khOgir hodu 

back. I podu. 


Avan tahgasin nan kakana | Nan kakan gOvank ann 

tangsi puli sendu. 

A utaJi vala khudryad 
khogir igada. 


228. I have beaten his son Avan kumaranei nan metta Na avan mannk lava adisire 
with many stripes, i adi-aditten. i 


Ann gannk na lahav taabfik 
idue 


An tekdi-mini madgal kaka- 
ku. 


229. He is grazing cattle on Anda kunpn uchchiyil Ava a maddi men! madahg 

the top of the bin. adumadugakiavanmeyttu- meskond-igarn. 

kkondirukkijan. ' _ i 

230. He is sitting on a horse Anda marattadiyil oni A sedi dika ava kudri meni An sed-digo khudri-mini 

under that tree. kudireiyin-mgl avan ukkond igarO. khvankyakn. 

utkarundukkondirakkinin. ^ 

231. His brother is taller Avan sagodiran tan sagOda- Avan tembi avan tahgsikita Ann tombi tan taho-^i kita 

than his sister. liyei-parkkllutu vuyaram. etra igarfl. ^■aik igaru. 

232. The price of that is Adan vilei irandarei rupay . Atar kimmat randu ardi ' Atari kimmat aditaa chippi. I 

two rupees and a half. rupayi. 

233. My father lives in that En tagappanar anda sira Nahgavu a sana udulli iky- Nan gfiv a chit utali nikya 

small bouse. vittil vasikkirar. am. ku ■ . ■ j 


234. Give this rupee to him Inda rupayei avanukku- Avank i lupari kuda 

kkodu. 


ku. 

A chijipi aunk kud 


'V I 

235. Take those rupees from Anda rnpaygalei avan- Avautatunda a rupayi A chippi aua kittnndad 

him. idattil-iiundu vahgikkol. vukyo. i adkyO. ' ’’ 

'W 1 , 

236. Beat him well and bind Aranei nanray adittu kay- Avan chhalu hanaga adasa ' Aunk nalla idd an khar.^uta 

him with ropes. irugalfd kattu. kharagat khatt. ’ katfa. ’ ‘ • 

237. Draw water from the KipaTr'l-hTindu taunir iru . Bivivuljyund tenni jyao'g . '' Bhal teuni sendis 

well. i " 


238. Walk before me . Enakku munne nada 


Nann munni nada 


Nan munni nada 


239. Whose boy comes behind En pinnal yar pillei vamgir- Nina paragund yar gunti , Yatuad gov nin nharsri 
F an F vai-rada F ’ ^ ° h 


you 


varak P 


24). From whom did you Tar-idattil-irnndu adei Ni yar-tatunda atan adt- ' Ni a vattan-kittunda 
buy that F vahginayF kuiidaF ‘ , kondva-tunda ? " " 


241, From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 


kondya-tunda ? 

Anda kiraraattixiudeiya ' A palji angdlkir-tatunda . I A khedyanki dukanvala- 
kadeikkaranidamiiundu. | j kittunda 
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Halajalam. 

Kanarese (Belgaam). 

Kuruyi (Falamau). 

Niinal p5ji 

Niva ibsdiri 

Nim kerkar . . 

Avar p3ji 

AvarnhSdara . 

■Arkarar .... 

Po .... 

Hega .... 

Kala- .... 

PCgunna 

Hogatta .... 

Kalar-ki .... 

Poyi .... 

Hod .... 

Keraa .... 

■Ninre per yendu ? 

Ninna hesar enn ? 

Ninhai ender name ? . 

1 kndirekka etra vayass- 
aji ? 

I kndurege eehtn varnsha ? 

Idi ghOrO eka koha ? 

Ivideninna Kashmirilekkn 
etra duram ? 

Illinda Kasbmira eshtii 
dnra ? 

lyyanti Kasmir eka gechba ? 

Ninjre achcbhanie vittil 
yetraan kuttigal undu ? 

Nimma tandeya maneyalli 
eshtu gandn makkajn ? 

Nimbae-gabi erpa-nn eoda 
khaddar ra’nar ? 

Nan inna adhigani vari 
n adaim-irikk unnn. 

Enjre ammamaere magan 
avanre udappirannavale 
kalyanam karichch-irik- 
i kunnu. 

1 Vella kudirayude jini vittil 
i nndu. 

Nanu ihottu dfira daia 
nadediddene. 

Atana tangiyannn nanna 
kakkan maganige kotf»de. 

Maneyalli bilo kadureya 
jinn ade. 

Inna en dber gechba ikkan 

En-kakas-gahi tandaa tandir 
sange benja-manjas. 

Erpa-nn pandrn gboro-gabi 
khugir ra’i. 

1 

j Jiniye adinje pujratta iduga. 

Adara benua mele jinn bakn 

Kbngiran adigabi med-nd 
niyya. 

Jfan avanre magane valare 
adiohch-it'ikkunna. 

Nann avana maganige 
bahala pettn hakiddene. 

fin as-gabi tandasin sotta- 
tule kbub lanchkan. 

Kunninre mugalil adnmadu 

I gale avan mgyikknnnundu. 

i 

A mai-attlnje chnmattil 

avan om kndira pnratta 
' irikkunnu. 

Avanre sahridaran avanre 
pennalekkal uyaramnUa- 
van agnnnn. 

Adinre vilarandara nrnppiga 

Avanu guddada tndi mele 
danagalannn meyisnttid- 
diine. 

Avanu a gidada kejage 
kudureya mole kntiddane. 

Avana tammanu avana 
tangiginta nppera iddane. 

Adara beleeradnvare rnpayi. 

As parta maiya mavesi 
kbapa-lagdas. 

Asndimann ki’iya gbOrO- 
nti ukkas ra’dae. 

As-gahi tahdis tandinti 
mecbba in’das. 

Adi-gahi dam du rupiya 
ath ana ra'i. 

Enre achckhan a chejiya 
vittil parkkunnn. 

A sanna maneyalli nanna 
tandeyu iruttane. 

Embas adi sanni erpa-nu 
ra’dus. 

I nruppiga avannu kodukka 

Avanige i rnpayi kodn 

Idi rnpiyan as-gg cbi’a 

A urnppiyagale avanre 

adukkal-ninna edukka. 

■ 

A rnpayigalannn avana 
kadeyinda isukojiiri. 

Abra rnpiyan as-guste ho’a. 

Avane nallavannam adich- 
chn kayarugal kondn 
kettnga. 

Kinarril-ninna vellanx kora. 

Avanannn cbannagi badidu 
haggadinda katta. 

Baviyolagina niru sedn 

Asin kbub tari lan’a dara 
ep-tflle be’a. 

Knbinti amm natga . 

Enre mnnbil nadakka 

Nanna munde nadi 

Enbai mundbbare gucba 

Ninre pinbil varnnnadn ' 
arude cbekkan agnnnu ? j 

Ninna hinds yara budugann 
barnttane ? 

Nekbai knkos ninhai kho- 
kba-un bara-lagdas ? 

1 

Adine ni arnde adukkal- | 
ninna vilakkavanni ? j 

Adannu nina yara kadinda 
kondukondi ? 

Nek gaste nin ad in kbind- 
kai ? j 

Gramattil oru vidiga- 

karanil-ninna. i 

A ura angadikai’ana kadey- 
iuda. 

Paddauta orot dokandaras- i 
guste. I 

1 
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Malto. 


Nim ekker 


Awer ekyar 


Kala 




Ek qachra, or ekyah . 

King uami^ indnitt ? 

1 goro^ §na dinekith ? 

Itinte KasLmire^ ena 
chndi^ ? 

Nin abbo adano gna jon 
maqer dokner ? 

Ine en garhi geche panrk 
qatken. 

Engki dada ta&gadeh abiki 
bayin maScbab. 

Adano jinpro goroki 
palange& behi^. 

A;^iki qOqeno palangen 
kida. 

En abiki tangaden garen 
bajken. 

Tak mecbe ab Cjen cbaryih 

Ah man qolgomo goro 
mecba okih. 

I Abiki tangbajo abiki tang- 
j bayinte mecbge. 

I Atbiki damett arai takatt. 


Eiig abba fib a ioka adano 
dokih. 

Ahik i takan chiya 
Abi bahante a takan Oya 

I 

j Ahin khnbbaja ante gafat 
1 eya. 

I Kuinte ame mnlga 

i 

I 

( 

I En agdu kala . 

I 

I Nekki tangadeh ning qoqen 
1 barih ? ^ ^ 

I 

i 

I Nin at^eiiekbjiliano <^eqqe ? 

i 

I Ort qepki dokani aweb 
babano. 


Kui (Khondmals). 


Iru sas5ru 


Ebarn aasSru . 


Salmn 


Sanari 


Saja-manari 

Mi pada inari ? 

Iri gSra gsS baaaritari ? 

Imba-taka Kasmir-tingi Sse 
dura ane ? 

Ni abar^to 6s6 mrika 
manern ? 

Ann ngnjn deha pMieri 
treja-mai. 

Nai koku mnenjn tana 
angini biba aja manSnjn. 

Snkali goratari jini idulaiti 
mane. 

Tana knitt jinn itamn 

Ann tana mrigni deha 
mada sia-maT. 

Soru sgndo fibanjn ko^ 
kopai-manSnjn. 

0 mrabnu-laiti gbanjn ro 
gOfa kniti koksa-mangnjn. 

Tana dada tana angi-baba- 
taka ike denga-gatanjn. 

Tana kreu li taka odoli ai- 
mane. 

Nai aba o kogari iduta rabi 
anenju (or lohonenja). 

Ira taka ebaniki simn 

Tana baba-taka ain taka 
gale omn. 

Tanaki nggi banga mada 
aimu, ote doro-dai tobmn. 

Kuba-taka kakei’i belmu 

NaT muhnta takamu 


Ni betoti nmberi mrienju 
bai-maneSjn. 

Umberi baba-taka inn ira 
koditi ? 

Naju-tari ro dokani lokn 
baba-taka. 


(Uandla). 


(Immat hattir) 
(Ork battnrk) 


Han 


HaSji 


Hattur . 


Niva batti parOl ftnd ? 


Id kO{-a bachalg barsata and ? 


Iggabara Kaimir bachchOr 
lakk mandM ? 

NivOr dadana rOte bachcbor 
mark mandanurk ? 

Nend nanna ralle lakk 
taktan. 

NavOr kakanOr marrina 
manol Ona selama sang 
ata. 

Bote pandri kOfatS khOgnr 
mandal. 

Khognr tana mnrchnl 
pairo irra. 

NannS OnOr marrin valid mar 

jitM. 

Or kufOta cboti parrO dbOr 
me. 

Or ad mara siri kOra parrO 
targitOr. 

OnOr bbai Ona eelartal 
dbangal mandannr. 

Tana roOl rand rupyan ani 
atb ana mandannn. 

NavOr daddl ad cbndur rOte 
mandator. 

Id rupya Onk aim 


An rupyannn On-se yena 

Tan khub jim ani nOneta 
doba. 

Kuvata ySr niha 
Nava mnnne taka 


Bona chbawS niva pijja 
Taya la ? 

Imma tan bon-se asti P 


Na^nOr banyata 



Telngn. 


Brahii! (£•!»(). 


E'ngligh. 


Miru payiaarn, or pOtiri 
Varn pajinara, or p5yiri . 

PS . . . . 


Patu 


Payina .... 

Mi per-emi ? • • • 

I gurrama yenta vaiau ? . 

Ikkadiki Kaitniradesamu 
yenta dura mu ? 

Mi tandri intlS yendaru 
knmaUti ? 

Nenu ippati dinamn bahu 
dflrama nadichi vacbcbi- 
nanu. 

Ma menamama kodnka vani 
akkana vivahamu ohean- 
koni-unnadu. 

Intis a teUa gorramu- 
yokka jinn unnadi. 

Dani bennu-mida jinn katt a 

Nenn vani kodnku-nu taalS 
kotti-unnana. 

Vadn a konda-pai-mida 
avu-la-nn meputunnada. 

Vada a chettn-kinda gnr- 
ramu-mida kumstannada. 

Vani tammndu vani akka- 
kante yettaga-y-unniidu. 

Dani vela rendannara 
rnpayi. 

Na tandri a cbinaa iatlS 
nntnnnadn. 

1 rnpayi ataniki immn 

A rnpayilu atani daggiri- 
nnnobi tisukondi. 

Baga kotti atani talla.tS 
kattumn. 

Nnti-nunchi nillu tiyu 

[ Na mnndata nadnmu 

Tevari pillavadn mi venuka 
vastnnnadn ? 

Adi yevari dagglri-nunchi 
koijtiri ? 

I ells vartaknni daggiri- 
nuncbi. 


Num hin^ . 
Ofk bin^ . 


Hin, bin*ak . • «| 

i 

I 

Hinesa-at . • • , 

i 

HinSk .... 


Na pin dSr e ? • . • 

Da hnlli at sal e ? 

Kashmir daka a kfakh a 
mnrr-e ? 

Na bavab-na ura-ti at mar 
5? 

1 enS bballs pand-as kare- 
nut. 

Kana iUa-na mar-na baram 
6-na ir-tS massnne. 

Pihuna bulli-na zgn nra-ti e 

Zen kata .... 

1 e-na m^-e bb&z lat kbal- 
kunnt. 

E mal-e masba-na katumae 
khavafik. 

Hame darakbtana kera|^an 
S hnlliae sov&re. 

E-na ilum iran-ta barz-§ . 

Ham-e gira-na bha ds-nem 
rtipai e. 

Kana bavah hame cbuna 
ura-ti tulik. 

Da rupai-e Sde ete . 

I 

E rupait-e Sran halth , 

Ode sakbt khalth 8 rez-at 
taft. 

DSn-an dir kashsbab . 

Kana mSn-at rai marak . 

Da dinna mar e ki na rand- 
at barek ? 

Ni dade der-an balkus ? 
Sbabr-na bakhalasean 


215. Ton went. 


216. They went. 

217. Go. 


218. Going. 

219. Gone. 


220. Wbat is your name P 

221. How old is this horse ? 


222. How far is it from here 

to Kashmir ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in yonr father’s 
house 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad¬ 

dle of the white horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon his 

I back. 

I 

228. I have beaten his son 

I with many stripes. 

I 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

j the top of the hill. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

j under that tree. 

i 

231. His brother is taller 

I than his sister. 

I 

232. The price of that is two 

j rupees and a half. 

I 

’ 233. My father lives in that 
j small house. 

i 

234. Give this rupee to him. 


235. Take those rupees from 

him. 

236. Beat him well and bind 

I him with ropes. 

i 

237. Draw water from the 

j well. 

238. Walk before me. 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

j hind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

j buy that ? 

241. Prom a shopkeeper of 

' the village. 
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